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2 Life and Labors of Augustine. 


his youthful heart with the principles of Christianity. Tis 
education received more than ordinary attention. No ex- 
pense was spared by his father in furnishing him with the 
best advantages for literary culture. The elementary stu- 
dies he pursued in his native place, after which he was 
sent to Madaura. In early life he gave evidence of more 
than ordinary talent, a most retentive memory, and great 
emotional power. He disliked severe disciplinary labor. 
He had a great aversion to the study of the Greek and 
the exact sciences, but was deeply interested in Roman 
literature and poetry. Virgil's story of A‘neas he never 
read without tears, but he confesses he had no tears for 
his own sins. He tells us how much he neglected the 
means of improvement through a sinful love of play, and 
says that almost the only motive which stimulated him to 
diligence was the dread of punishment. In subsequent 
life he freely acknowledges the sensuality of his youth, his 
early pride and ambition, and refers to his inordinate love 
of praise, and the manner in which he was carried away 
by his love for theatrical amusements. In reference*to 
the sins of his youth, he expresses the important truth, 
that God justly converts sin into its own chastisement, its 
enjoyment leaving a sting, and filling the mind with gall 
and bitterness. “For thou,” says he, “hast ordained it, 
that every inordinate affection should be to itself its own 
punishment and torment.” He complains of the austerity 
of his teachers, and laments that they did not urge him to 
duty by more noble, generous motives. So rigid an at- 
tention to accuracy was required that he says many of the 
scholars would have sooner been guilty of some criminal 
offence than a solecism in discourse, and that he would 
rather have deceived his teacher, or practiced falsehood on 
his school-fellows than let slip any improprieties in his 
speech. He refers, ina touching manner, to the sedue- 
tions of evil society, and of the particular vice of impurity, 
to which he was addicted, and which he ascribes to the 
reading of plays, frequenting the theatre, to idleness and 
the influence of ungodly associates. 

At the age of sixteen, his father took him from Madaura 
with the view of transferring him to Carthage to complete 
his education, but regarding him as too young to be sent 
to so populous a city,- he kept him at home for a whole 
year. His time was unoccupied. He fell into indolent 
and vicious habits. He confesses that he was ashamed to 
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be thought less wicked than others. “When I heard them 
boast of their licentious practices,” he says, “I had the 
mind to engage in the same.” When he was seventeen, 
he went to Carth: age. Here he rose to the highest posi- 
tion in rhetorical stud cies, and so intense was bis devotion 
to books, that he could scarcely be restrained from the 
most rigid application. In his subsequent confessions, he 
says, he was influenced by no other incentive than vanity 
and ambition. He maintained an outward regard for vir- 
tue, but he acknowledges that he was, at the time, im- 
mersed in the! filth of impurity. ‘I came to this place,” 
he writes, ‘with the flames of lust burning around me on 
every side. As yet I knew nothing of the love of God, 
although abundantly devoted to other objects of affection. 
Wholly absorbed in worldly pursuits, 1 turned awe ay im 
disgust from the snareless road of heavenly security.” It 
was during his sojourn in Carthage, that he lost his father, 
who, by the consistent and faithful efforts of his wife, was, 
in the latter part of his life, won to the Saviour, and died 
in the faith. . 

Augustine continued his studies at Carthage. Cicero 
was his favorite author. He was particularly benefited 
by his Hortensius, an exhortation to the study of wisdom. 
This work produced on him a marvellous effect. It broke 
in upon his course of depraved indulgence, filled his mind 
with a contempt for riches and honors, awakened within 
him new aspirations, and inspired him with an ardent love 
of wisdom. He felt that he must renounce his vicious 
practices and become a philosopher. As he had heard 
Aristotle highly commended, he procured a copy of the 
work, and his ten categories he read and understood all 
without a teacher. At length, he became tired of 
heathen authors, even of Cicero’s Hortensius, because in 
them there was no reference to Christ; the instructions of 
his mother had made upon his heart a deep impression. 
He began to read the Holy Scriptures, but with no zest; 
his mind was vacillating between the world and God. 
There was the constant conflict between his ambition and 
lust, on the one hand, and the remorse and aspirations of 
his soul, on the other. He was thus easily brought under 
the influence of Manicheism. In these errors he continued 
for more than eight years. The Manichees gratified his 

vanity and soothed his self-love. They put forth the most 
exalted pretensions to wisdom, spoke of the higher cogni- 
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tion of the reason, and claimed to be the greatest lovers 
of truth. “They were always talking,” he says, “of the 
truth, the truth, and yet formed the most absurd opinions 
of the works of nature, on which subjects the heathen phi- 
losophers far excelled them. They seduced me, partly by 
their subtle and captious questions as to the origin of evil, 
and partly by their blasphemies against the Old Testament 
saints.” ‘They fascinated him by their views of the sufi- 
ciency of human reason, but they could not satisfy his 
doubts in reference to the origin of evil. Fora time, he 
again adopted the scepticism of the Platonic philosophy. 
At the age of twenty, Augustine determined to relieve 
his mother, whose income was limited, from the burden of 
supporting him. He, therefore, repairs to Tagaste and 
opens a school for instruction in rhetoric. He remained 
here, five or six years. “All the time,” says he, “my 
mother was praying for me, being more solicitous on ac- 
count of the death and ruin of my soul, than other par- 
ents are for the death of the body. About this time she 
was favored with a dream, by which she was much com- 
forted. She appeared to herself to be standing ona plank, 
surrounded by dark waters, when a friendly looking per- 
son came to her, and asked the cause of her afflictions. 
She said they were chiefly on my account; when he told 
her to be of good cheer, saying ‘Ere long, your son will 
be standing on the same plank with you.’” Monica could 
never give up her beloved son, although he had plunged 
into gross dissipation, and was so passionately fond of the 
theatre, and had openly embraced Manicheism. With 
persistent care she watched his wayward steps, and con- 
tinued with her tears and her prayers to sow the seeds of 
religious truth, which, though long ripening, could never 
be eradicated, and which finally yielded precious fruit. In 
her clistress, on a certain occasion, she applied to a learned 
and pious minister of the gospel, and represented to him 
the case of her wandering and heretic son. She received 
from him some general encouragement, but this did not 
assuage her sorrow. ‘When he had uttered these things,” 
says Augustine in his Confessions, “and my mother refused 
to be comforted by them, but urged him more and more, 
weeping profusely, and beseeching that he would see me 
and expostulate with me, her counsellor, as if worn out 
with her importunity, said, ‘Depart; it cannot be, that the 
son of those tears can perish.’ These words, she often re- 
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marked to me, she received as almost an oracle from hea- 
ven.’ She cherished the fond assurance that’ her son 
would yet surrender his heart to the Lord, although her 
faith was often severely tried by delay, and the reckless 
course he pursued. 

At this period he had a dear friend, who was his con- 
stant companion in all his studies, and whom he had led 
into the mazes of Manicheism. This young man, seized 
with serious illness, abandoned his errors, was converted 
and baptized. He subsequently recovered from the attack 
and, when Augustine rallied him in reference to what had 
occurred during his sickness, his friend, with an earnest 
and unexpected freedom, requested-him never to address 
him in that strain again, adding that if he did, he would 
avoid his society, and consider him as an enemy. Soon 
afterwards the young man relapsed into the same disorder, 
which terminated fatally, but he died peacefully, rejoicing 
in the Saviour. Augustine was deeply affected, and, for 
a time, overwhelmed with erief. Whithersoever he turned 
his eyes, the image of his friend was before him, and death 
seemed to be continually impending. Depressed j in spirits, 
and inconsolable for the loss of his dearest companion, he 
felt that he could no longer remain in his native place, 
where every object vividly ‘brought to his mind some as- 
sociations of the past. This was another means employed 
in God’s providential dealings for the return of the prodi- 
gal son to his Father’s home. 

At the age of twenty-five he removed to Carthage, 
where, for several years, he taught grammar and rhetoric. 
It was during the latter part of ‘his residence here, that he 
became so dissatisfied with the Manichean system, and 
hearing that a Manichean bishop, of great learning, was 
expected to visit Carthage, he became impatient to see 
him, hoping that he would remove all his doubts and diffi- 
culties. This was the celebrated Faustus. “On his arri- 
val,” says Augustine, “I found him an agreeable speaker, 
who could deliver his fancies ina persuasive manner. But 
by this time I had learned, that style and manner, how- 
ever desirable, were no substitute for trath. On conver- 
sing with Faustus he acknowledged his ignorance of all 
philosophy. Grammar alone, with some Ciceronian and. 
classic furniture, made up his stock of knowledge, and 
supplied him with that coplousness and elegance ‘of dic. 
tion, for which he was distinguished. My hope of discov- 
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ering truth was now at an end. I remained still, by pro- 
fession, a Manichee, because I despaired of succeeding 
better in any other way. That same Faustus, who had 
been the snare of death to so many, was the first, under 
God, to relax my fetters, though contrary to his own in- 
tentions.” ‘T'his was another link in the chain of his re- 
clamation. 

Augustine is now in his twenty-ninth year. Perplexed 
in mind, and dissatisfied with his position, he determines 
to leave Carthage for Rome, without the knowledge of his 
mother, whose prayers for his conversion are multiplied. 
Soon after he reached Rome he was attacked with violent 
fever, and was brought near the graye; but he recovered, 
through the influence chiefly, as he afterwards thought, of 
his mother’s unceasing prayers on his behalf. He opened 
a school at Rome. His lectures were well attended. Men 
went away with admiration of his learning and abilities, 
but as they failed, according to their promises, to remuner- 
ate him adequately for his services, he gave up,the school 
and went to Milan, at the time the residence of the Emperor 
Valentinian. Here he was received with great applause, and 
was held in high esteem. Ambrose was Bishop of Milan, 
and Augustine, desirous of becoming acquainted with this 
dignitary in the Church, called on him.. “He received 
me,” he says, “like a father, and I conceived an affection 
for him, not as a teacher of the truth which I had no idea 
of discovering in the Church, but as a kind and agreeable 
friend., I studiously attended his Lectures, but only to 
criticise his rhetoric, and see, whether fame had done jus- 
tice to him, as an orator. As I had now despaired of find- 
ing my way to God, I concerned not myself about the 
sentiments of Ambrose, but only with his manner and 
language. Still the truths, which I strove to disregard, 
forced themselves upon my mind, and I was gradually 
brought to listen to the Bishop’s doctrine. I found rea- 
son to rebuke myself for the hasty conclusions I had 
formed as to the perfectly indefensible claims of the law 
and the prophets. A number of difficulties, which the 
Manichees had started with regard to them, found an easy 
solution in the expositions of Ambrose. The possibility 
of finding truth in the Church of Christ, was forced upon 
me, and I began to consider by what arguments I might 
convict Manicheism of falsehood.” He still, however, re- 
mained unconvinced, alienated from the truth. Among 
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the difficulties, which seemed to lie in the way of his conver- 
sion,-was the low estimation in which he had been taught to 
regard the Old Testament Scriptures. He could not think 
of God as a purely spiritual being. In reference to the 
reality of divine things he wanted demonstrative cer- 
tainty, the fullest intuitive evidence. Through the fear of 
believing false things, he was inclined fo reject that which 
was true. His mind was much disturbed as to the origin 
of evil. His views were all wrong in respect to the incar- 
nation of the Redeemer. He regarded Christ as a mere 
spectre, a phantom, having no real body of flesh and 
blood. “Hence,” he says, “arose my fantastic ideas of Je- 
sus, so destructive of all piety. For how could a fantastic, 
phantom-like death, such as I believed Christ’s to be, de- 
liver my soul.” On such deep and abstruse subjects, his 
thoughts were constantly exercised. His mind was agita- 
ted with the deepest anxiety. He often envied the m*ser- 
able beggar whom he saw on the streets, so happy and 
merry. -God was leading him to a Rock higher than him- 
self. His difficulties yielded, one after another. The er- 
rors, which he had adopted, were abandoned under the 
faithful ministrations of Ambrose, and the more powerful 
teachings of the Holy Spirit. He became satisfied of the 
excellencies of the Christian religion. But there was still 
‘an obstacle to his entering the kingdom of Christ. He 
longed for deliverance from his long-indulged and easily- 
besetting sin. “The enemy,” he says, “held my will, and 
of it he made a chain, with which he had fettered me fast ; 
for from a perverse will was created wicked desire, and 
obeying this, lust produced habit, and habit, once fixed, 
produced a kind of necessity with which, as with certain 
links, closely connected, I was kept shackled in cruel 
slavery. I had no excuse, as formerly, when I disbelieved 
the truth, for now I was convinced of it, bat was still fet- 
tered.” The prayers of his mother, however, prevailed. 
The truth had taken possession of his mind. The Holy 
Spirit was operating on his heart. How he struggled in his 
effort to gain the mastery over sinful habit, can be best 
presented in his own language. “In the agitation of my 
spirit,” he says, “I retired into the garden, knowing how 
evil I was, but ignorant of the good, thou hadst in store 
for me. With vehement indignation I rebuked my sinful 
spirit, because it would not give up itself to God, I found 
that I wanted a will. Still I was restrained, and thou wast 
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urgent upon me with severe mercy. My old vices 
shook my vesture of flesh, and whispered, ‘Are we to 
part? and forever? Canst thou, then, live without us?’ 
On the other, hand appeared the chaste dignity of Conti- 
nence: ‘Canst thou not,’ said she, ‘perform what many 
have performed, not in themselves, indeed, but in the 
strength of the Lor? Cast thyself upon him. Fear not; 
he will not suffer thee to fall.’ Such was my internal 
controversy. When deep meditation had collected all my 
misery into the view of my heart, a great storm arose, 
producing a large shower of tears. I prostrated myself 
under a fig-tree, and, with flowing tears, I spoke to this 
effect: ‘How long, Lord, wilt thou be angry? forever? 
Remember not my old iniquities. How long shall I per- 
sist in saying, To-morrow? Why should not this hour put 
an end to my slavery? As I thus spoke, and wept in the 
bittérness of my soul, I seemed to hear a voice, saying 
unto me, Take up and read! Take up and read! I took 
up the Epistles of Paul, which I had by me, and read the 
following passage, which first struck my eyes: ‘Not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.’ Nor did I chose to read any thing 
more. Immediately the struggle was ended, and my 
doubts vanished.” There were now no pangs of con- 
science, no forebodings of the unpardoned soul, no bond- 
age of the enslaved will; the conflict had ceased, the vic- 
tory was gained. 

The first thing he did was, to go and impart the 
result to his pious mother. The intelligence he had to 
communicate, he knew, would gratify her anxious heart. 
Her sorrow was, indeed, turned into joy. This change 
occurred A. D. 886. Accompanied by his mother, he 
now retires to a rural home near Milan, where, by prayer 
and fasting, and watchfulness against the evils of his own 
heart, and the temptations of the world, he earnestly la- 
bored. He mourned, with genuine and unaffected sorrow 
over the sins of his past life, and constantly endeavored to 
disengage his affections from the creature, and to prepare 
himself to lead a new life in Christ. He looks forward 
with aspirations and longings. He reposes with joy un- 
utterable upon the perfections of God and the realities of 
eternity. But his entire confidence of success, was in the 
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divine promise. His prayer was: “My whole hope is in 
nothing else, but in thy exceeding great mercy, O Lord, 
my God. Give me what thou commandest, and command 
what thou wilt.” He prayed especially for purity of 
heart, and for perfect divine love, feeling that he was un- 
der obligation to devote his whole soul to God, and to re- 
deem, if possible, the precious time he had lost. His ex- 
pressions, of love to the Saviour, are now of the most 
devoted, ardent character, most strikingly illustrating the 
words of our Lord, “To whom much is forgiven, the same 
loveth much.” He watched most assiduously against the 
risings of pride and vain-glory. With the greatest care 
he labored to control his tongue, and to triumph over all 
his spiritual foes. His effectual relief he found in casting 
himself into the arms of divine mercy, and with tears of 
true penitence imploring the promised assistance. The 
work of grace made rapid progress in his heart. Undera 
sense of his own unworthiness, he grew daily in humility 
and holiness, and was more fully consecrated to the ser- 
vice of his Master. He became a catechumen and, in 
the thirty-third year of his age, A. D. 887, was baptized 
by Ambrose, to whose spiritual instructions he was great: 
ly indebted for his new experience. After his baptism all 
his distress of mind with regard to his past life was dissipat- 
ed, and he enjoyed evangelical peace—that peace which 
passeth understanding. 

Soon after this Augustine, with his mother, went to 
Rome, with the design of returning to Africa. While 
waiting for a vessel, this best of women, sickened and died. 
She had lived to witness the conversion and baptism of 
her son. The wishes of her heart were gratified, the 
chief object of her life was attained. She was now ready 
to depart, and the summons came quickly. Her work on 
earth was done, and she rested in the bosom of her Sa- 
viour. But how deeply the son felt his loss. How he 
now valued the influences which had been exercised over 
him in childhood and in wayward youth. 


‘(A child of prayer, he knew a mother’s worth, 
Knew well the silken cords she round him flung 
To hold him back from crime and wo and death.” 


Having performed for her the last sad offices of affection, 
according to her request, in a land of strangers, for she 
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observed, “No place is far from my God, and I do not 
fear that he will not find me in the resurrection,” he sailed 
for his native place, where he lived upon his own estate, 
for almost three years, in retirement, engaged in exercises 
of devotion, and the study of the Scriptures, and in di- 
recting anxious inquirers who came to him to gain a 
knowledge of the truth. Wishing to be free from worldly 
cares, he gave to the Church his paternal estate at Tagaste, 
reserving for the maintenance of himself and his son, Ade- 
obatus, no more than a small annual allowance. He gath- 
ered together a number of brethren in Christ, who lived 
with him in common, and prosecuted their professional 
studies. This was the origin of the order so long known 
in the Church by the name of the “Hermits of St. Austin,” or 
the “Augustinian Eremites;” an order which existed, in the 
time of the Reformation, and of which Martin Luther was 
amember. It was by means of this order, not less than 
by his own personal efforts that Augustine disseminated 
his religious views, and contributed so much to the gen- 
eral revival of evangelical piety. 

After a seclusion of three years, Augustine came forth 
to engage in the great work of preaching the gospel. Or- 
dained a presbyter under Valerius, at Hippo, a city not 
very far from the place of his birth, now called Bona, he 
soon after became associated in office with the Bishop, and 
on his death assumed the entire charge of the Diocese. 
He consented to preach only because he felt that an obli- 
gation, from which he could not be released, rested upon 
him. He deeply realized the responsibility of the office. 
“There is nothing,” he says, “in the world more easy than 
the office*of a bishop, priest, or deacon, if it be performed 
in a slight, careless, or complying manner, but nothing re- 
ally more miserable, or more criminal and unjust in the 
sight of God, if it be not discharged in the manner our 
Great Leader commandeth.” He adds: “That, although 
he was formally convinced of the truth, he now felt it 
much more sensibly than when he viewed it at a distance 
and he feared the Lord had called him into a tempestuous 
sea, to correct him and chasten him for his sins.” But he 
regarded this, as the chief part of the ministerial office, 
and never ceased preaching regularly, until the day of his 
death. On his election to the episcopate, he laid aside his 
monastic habits, and entered with zeal wpon his pastoral 
duties. The Church at Hippo he considered his spe- 
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cial field of labor, but having many churches to oversee, 
he was often absent performing services at other places. 
Tn addition to his pulpit and pastoral labors, he was con- 
tinually occupied in the defence of the truth, in contro- 
versies with the Arians, the Manicheaus, the Pelagians, the 
Donatists, and others who opposed and perverted the gos- 
pel, and in discussing the great doctrines of the gospel, in 
solving difficult questions, cases of conscience, correcting 
abuses, and guiding inquirers to a knowledge of the truth. 

As a preacher he was greatly admired by his ‘cotempo- 
raries. Paulinus, one of his correspondents, speaks of him 
as a spiritual magistrate and physician, the renowned 
teacher of Israel, the salt of the earth, a candle rightly set 
upon the candle-stick of the churches; calls his mouth a 
conduit of living water, and pronounces his words celes- 
tial. Audax designates him as the oracle of the law, the 
restorer of spiritual glory, the dispenser of eternal truth. 
His discourses were heard with acclamations, and the re- 
sults were remarkable. He was often interrupted by the 
plaudits of the people, so that he was obliged to stop and 
cry out: “It is not your applause I want, but your tears.” 
Although less brilliant and eloquent than Chrysostom, he 
was more profound and evangelical. Luther declares, that 
since the time of the Apostles, the Church had no better 
teacher than Augustine, and Calvin, with few exceptions, 
adopted his whole doctrinal system. Bossuet considered 
him as his master, and carried his writings continually 
with him. Maury pronounces him a new apostle, a man 
of vast genius, profound science, keen sensibility and ve- 
hement eloquence. Of his discourses which are not regu- 
lar orations, but homilies, there are extant about four 
hundred, not all written out by himself, but some of them 
taken down by others, as they were delivered. They were 
preached at different times, during a period of forty years, 
and resemble very much the familiar instructions of a 
teacher to his pupil, or of a parent to his child, designed 
not to entertain the learned, but to enlighten the common 
people. He well understood the workings of the human 
heart. He could disarm prejudice on the spot, and com- 
pel his opponent to surrender to the influence of the truth 
as he uttered it. He knew how to penetrate a subject, to 
present it clearly and forcibly, to reach the heart of his 
audience Asan illustration of his power, Possidius tells 
us, that, one day when speaking against the Manichean 
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heresy, a rich and powerful patron of the sect, happened, 
as he passed, to step into the house. So impressed and 
convinced was he by the discourse, that after the services 
che came and cast himself at the fegt of Augustine, and, 
suffused with tears, confessed his errors, and was, subse- 
quently ordained to the Christian ministry. On another 
occasion he was very desirous of withdrawing the people 
of Cxesarea, in Mauritania, from a most revolting and cruel 
practice. During a particular season of the year, citizens, 
neighbors, brothers, parents, and children, having formed 
themselves intoa kind of battalion separated into two par- 
ties, engagedgfor some days, in battle with stones, each 
one killing whom he could. In this Christian effort he 
was also successful. The horrible custom which had been 
transmitted from father to son, and had been incorporated 
into the very being of the people, was abandoned. He 
says: “I was not disappointed; for it is now eight years, 
and no attempt has yet been made to renew the spectacle.” 
In like manner, through his influence in the pulpit, many 
other practices, peculiar to the age, were abolished and a 
healthful public sentiment introduced into the community. 
His sermons were delivered in the Latin, the language ne- 
cessary to meet the wants of the people, and usually one 
a day, some days, two, so anxious was he to save immor- 
tal souls. His desire for the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of his flock, was earnest beyond expression. 

He was a most diligent student of the Scriptures, and 
an able defender of the faith. Asa polemical writer, he 
has scarcely his superior among uninspired men. Himself 
once entangled in the mazes of Manicheism, and under- 
standing its destructive principles, after his conversion, he 
zealously labored to expose the errors of the sect. Dis- 
covering that many of the people were led astray by the 
system, he challenged Fortunatus to a public discussion, 
which continued two days; he so pressed his adversary 
with his arguments, that he was unable to reply. Al- 
though regarded by his friends as a successful disputant, 
he so completely failed, on this occasion, that he left Hippo, 
and most of his followers embraced the Christian faith. 
With others, representatives of erroneous views maintain- 
ed in that day, he had animated discussions. The latter 
part of his life he was engaged in the Pelagian controversy. 
To him, it is supposed, the Church is, in a great measure, 
indebted for the overthrow of this pernicious heresy. 
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Of the works of Augustine, his Confessions and his Re- 
traciions are most celebrated. The former contains the 
thoughts and spiritual experience of an extraordinary in- 
tellect in its deepest hours of humiliation, of an earnest 
soul in its most critical and impassioned moments. His 
soul, in its heavenly soliloquies, in its pantings after God, 
as it rises on the wings of spiritual ecstasy, from a mind 
naturally speculative and dialectic, often finds expression 
in the most fervid terms of the sonorous and rythmical 
Latin language. Dujlcissime, amantissime, benignissime, 
preciosissume, desiratissime, amabilissime, pulcherrime,. tu 
melle dulceior, lacte et nive candidior, nectare semvior, genmis 
et auro preciosior, cunctisque terrarum divitits et honoribus 
miht carior quando te videbo? Quando apparebo ante 
faciem tuam? Quando satiabor de puleritudine tua? The 
Retractions is a critique on his own productions, begun in 
the seventy-second year of his age, and designed to be an 
impartial review of his earlier writings. He made no 
pretensions to infallibility, and did not hesitate, near the 
close of his life, to expose, with candor, errors that he 
held at the commencement of his Christian life. 

Asa man, Augustine was distinguished by simplicity of 
dress and manners, temperance in eating and drinking, 
and meekness and patience under trials and injuries. To 
Jerome, with whom he had once a dispute, he writes: “If 
I have offended you, my dearest brother, ] beseech you, 
by the gentleness of Christ, to forgive me, lest by hurting 
me in return, you be induced to render evil for evil. I see 
that I am far inferior to you in the knowledge of the sa- 
cred Scriptures.” In another letter he says: “I entreat 
you again to correct me confidently, when you perceive 
me to stand in need of it, for though the office of a bishop 
be greater than that of a priest, yet in many things is Au- 
gustine inferior to Jerome.” Against no vice did he so 
resolutely set himself as against detraction. He was so 
careful not to speak evil of the absent, or to encourage it 
in others, that he had written in legible characters upon 
his table the following distich : 


Quisquis amat dictis absentem rodere vitam, 
Hane mensam indignam noverit esse sibi.* 
He was ever diligent in business. None of his time was 


**War from this table be the worthless guest, 
Who wounds another’s fame, tho’ but in jest.” 
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wasted. He was careful to gather up the fragments, that 
nothing might be lost. He seldom made visits, except to 
orphans and widows, the sick and the afflicted. He pos- 
sessed a kind and affectionate disposition, which was ele- 
vated and greatly improved by religion, of which his 
whole Christian life was a most beautiful exemplification. 
He may sometimes have fallen into the austerities and 
superstitions of his times; he did not wholly escape the 
faults and the corrupt taste of the age, but he was a man of 
eminent piety. He dreaded the praises of thesworld more 
than its censures, its caresses more than its persecutions. 
The foundatfon of his superior Christian excellence, lay 
in his great humility. “Attempt not,” says he, “to attain 
true wisdom by any other way than that which God has 
enjoined; which, in the first, second and third place, is 
Humility. And this 1 would answer as often as you ask 
me. Not that there are no other precepts, but unless hu- 
mility goes before, accompanies and follows, all that we do 
well is snatched out of our hands by pride. As Demos- 
thenes, the prince of orators, being asked which, among 
the precepts of eloquence, was to be observed first, is said 
to have answered, Action, Action; and which was the 
second? Action, and which was the third? Nothiny else, 
said he, but Action. And if you ask me concerning the 
precepts of the Christian religion, I should reply, Nothing 
but Humility. Our Lord Jesus Christ was made so low 
in order to teach us this humility.” 

Augustine lived in troublous times. He witnessed the 
devastation of his country, and his beloved Hippo be- 
sieged by the ruthless Vandals. Genseric sailed from 
Spain into Africa, A. D. 428, with an army of eighty 
thousand, and carried desolation and carnage, whitherso- 
ever he went. Churches were burned, or razed to the 
ground, Christians were objects of cruel persecution, the 
clergy were stripped of all their possessions, and driven: 
from their homes. Augustine, deeply affected by the 
evils, the trials and the sufferings, with which his country 
and the Church were afflicted, fervently prayed that God 
would deliver the city, or give his servants strength and 
grace to endure with resignation all that might be imposed 
or that he might himself be taken out of the world. He 
urged upon the people the duty of patience and submis- 
sion, under all their trials—these terrible scourges which 
their sins richly deserved. The siege lasted. fourteen 
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months. In the third month, he was attacked with a fever, 
which from the commencement of the illness, he supposed 
would be fatal. In his meditations he had often looked 
forward to death, and he found himself peaceful and hap- 
py in prospect of the event. David’s penitential Psalms 

e had inscribed on tablets and hung on the wall of his 
chamber, that he might have them constantly in view. 
For several days before he expired, he desired to be left 
alone as much as possible, that he might devote himself 
entirely to meditation and prayer. The desires of his soul, 
in which he sighed after the glories of eternity, were too 
great to be contained within his breast. “Then,” said he, 
“shall we bend to Him the whole attention and all the af- 
fections of our souls, and shall behold him face to face; 
we shall behold and love—we shall love and praise.” He 
adds: “Till I shall come, till I appear before him, I cease 
not to weep, and these tears are as sweet to me as food. 
With this thirst, with which I am comsumed, with which 
Iam ardently carried towards the fountain of my love, 
whilst my joy is delayed I continue to burn more and 
more vehemently. In prosperity, no less than in adversi- 
ty, I pour forth my earnest desires with tears.” His men- 
tal faculties continued unimpaired until the last, and he 
calmly passed away A. D. 480, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age, forty of which were spent in the ministry of 
reconciliation. It was believed that in answer to his sup- 
plications, the city of Hippo was preserved from capture, 
and the desolations which threatened. In many other 
instances his prayers were so signally answered, that the 
results are ascribed, by Roman Catholic writers, to mirac- 
ulous interposition. 

In the study of the character and labors of this emi- 
nently pious and useful man, standing out’ so prominently 
in Christian antiquity, we are struck with the power of 
maternal faithfulness. Not only his usefulness, but his 
salvation, was, under God, due to the earnest prayers and 
faithful instructions of a devoted Christian mother. 
Through remarkable and varied providences he was 
brought, by these influences, to a believing reception of 
the gospel in its purity and simplicity ; and a life of ever- 
expanding consecration to God, and entire devotion to his 
service, followed. 

We, also, see how much may be accomplished by one 
man, who is fully converted to God, and thoroughly im- 
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» . 
bued with the spirit of his Master, whose heart is in 
earnest sympathy with the great work of life. Who shall 
say how much such a mind, acting steadily, patiently res- 
olutely, in its appropriate sphere, and through a long life, 
may accomplish for the improvement and exaltation of 
the race? His influence for good is not only on the pres- 
ent, but the future. Being dead he may speak to succeed- 
ing centuries, till the end of time; his power may be felt 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. 


ARTICLE II. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF SCHMID’S DOG- 
MATIC THEOLOGY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.* 


By Cuartes A. Hay, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


That, after the lapse of three years and a half, a second 
edition of this work has been demanded, I may perhaps 
regard as an evidence that I did not at the first undertake 
a superfluous or useless task. Wherefore I do not think 
it necessary upon the appearance of this second edition, to 
repeat the apology for my undertaking which seemed to 
be required in the first instance. J can not, however, re- 
frain from expressing the joy I experience from the fact 


*Tt was contemplated, some years ago, to present to the English 
reading theological public, the admirable compend of Lutheran 
Theology, prepared by Professor Henry Schmid, of Erlangen. The 
undertaking having failed, several portions of the translation ap- 
peared, from time to time, in the Hvangelical Review, and, at the 
request of the Editor, some additional fragments, viz.: the Preface 
and Prolegomena, are furnished for publication through the same 
channel. Without endorsing all that is herewith presented, we 
nevertheless cordially commend it to the careful study of all who 
love our Lutheran Zion. ‘‘Prove all things ; hold fast that which is 
good.’? We have no reason to be ashamed of our fathers ; but can 
doubtless, heartily unite with the author of the work, from which we 
translate, when he says: ‘‘Although I highly esteem, I do not over 
estimate, the old theologians, with whom I have here been eneaged 
much less do I suppose that in consequence of their labors all furth- 
er effort is unnecessary.’” 4G. AG EL 
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that my book has found readers) And I may be permit- 
ted to give vent to this feeling the more freely, inasmuch as 
T have not here offered the result of my own intellectual 
labors, and inasmuch as the only merit I could claim 
would be to have faithfully presented the labors of a for- 
mer age. The reception that my book has met with 
proves that the necessity of the study of the Old Theolo- 
gy is acknowleged, and I may believe that I have contri- 
buted somewhat to render this study easy. This is the 
accomplishment of my wishes. And Ido not therefore 
regret having given the book this peculiar character, re- 
fraining altogether from interlarding it with opinions of 
my own, and endeavoring only to spread the materials before 
the reader as completely as possible for his own inspec- 
tion. If I have thereby assigned myself but a humble 
task, I have at all events, as I may hope, fully accom- 
plished it. It was perhaps fortunate for the book that I 
composed it at atime, in which I was actuated by no other 
motive than a desire profitably to employ some leisure 
hours. My object was not to make myself known to the 
literary public, and hence it was easier for me to conceal my- 
self behind my subject. If something has been accomplish- 
ed by thus republishing the Old Theology in all its essential 
features faithfully and somewhat in extenso, (and this I as- 
suredly believe has been the case,) and if I have done this 
in the proper manner, then I have accomplished my purpose. 

And I have observed, with pleasure and gratitude, that 
the majority of the literary journals that noticed my book, 
judged it according to the design I had in view in its 
composition. If, on the other hand, i have in certain quar- 
ters been so misunderstood, as though it were my opinion 
that all that is needed to meet the wants of the present day 
is the immediate adoption of this Old Theology, I may be 
allowed to stifle my regret that such an opinion should 
have been entertained than to refute it at length. This 
misunderstanding cannot have sprung from my own state- 
ments, for these express nothing more than a profession of 
adherence to the doctrines of our Church, and of respect 
for the intellectual effort displayed in the Old Theology. 
He who adopts the Confession of his Church, however, 
does not thereby sanction the form of the theological sys- 
tem in which these doctrines are scientifically developed 
and displayed, and even the author of “German Protest- 
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antism,” accords his highest admiration “to the amazing 


diligence, with which (at that day) certain departments 
of theology, especially Dogmatics and Polemics, were cul- 
tivated; to the intellectual acuteness with which all the 
separate parts of the doctrinal system were developed ; to 
the fine tact which perceived the most distant consequen- 
ces that would result from the granted premises, in the re- 
motest regions of thought, in the obscurest corners of the 
extensive edifice of doctrine; finally, to the magnificent 
and, in a certain sense, faultless character of the doctrinal 
system of the Church, from which future times may vast- 
ly profit,” although he “perceives in this running astray 
of the mighty reformative genius into nothing but bodies 
of divinity, theological loci communes, manuals of doctrinal 
theology and lists of coutroversies, upon the whole a fun- 
damental deterioration of the Protestant Church spirit, 
which could not fail, in time, to give rise to the most dan- 
gerous consequences.” If I have therefore not given oc- 
casion to this misunderstanding by my own remarks, 
neither will I be responsible for it. As to my scientific 
attainments, if any one desires to form an opinion concern- 
ing them, I must refer him to my late work on “The Sy- 
nentistic Controversies in the days of George Calixtus,” 
and as to my views in regard to the Old Theology, and 
the difficulties with which the old theologians were en- 
cumbered, they may be asertained from the dissertation 
appended to this work. What I have there said will suf- 
fice to show that, although I highly esteem, I do not over- 
estimate the old Theologians, with whom I have been here 
engaged, much less suppose, that in consequence of their 
labors all further efforts is unnecessary. 

As my work was favorably received in the form I had 
originally given to it, I did not allow myself to entertain 
the idea of arranging it differently in a second edition. 
And as no essential defects were pointed out to me by 
those journals which criticised my work upon the princi- 
ples, according to which it was written, and in reference 
to the design for which it was written, I confined my la- 
bor in the preparation of this second edition, merely to 
the careful revision of the text contained in the first edi- 
tion, and of the selection there made of authorities. That 
this duty was carefully performed, will be apparent to any 
one who compares the two editions. Irefer him particu- 
larly to the article on the Freedom of the Will, of the 
Communicatio Idiomatum, on the State of Humiliation, 
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on Regeneration and Conversion, and the Sacraments. In 
the. preparation of this second edition, I have also been 
able to make use of all the volumes of Calovius’ Systema 
Locorum Theologicorwm. In addition to which there is but 
one other work from which I have quoted, which only re- 
cently came to hand, viz.: L. Hutter’s Loc? Communes 
Theologict. This work, as is well known, is particularly 
important, inasmuch as it discusses at length, the relation 
of the strictly Lutheran theology to the Melanchthonian, 
and is further distinguished from the writings of the other 
theologians of that day, by giving more information in re- 
gard to the history of the development of the particular 
doctrines. 'T'o introduce a larger number of theologians 
I did not regard as at all necessary. Those from whom 
I have quoted, represent with entire adequacy the time to 
which I had hmited myself. If, on the other hand, it has 
been doubted, whether I acted judiciously in adding Hol- 
lazius to the number, I must regard this opinion as un- 
founded. Hollazius stands, it is true, at the extreme 
limit of the othodox age, but he nevertheless belongs in 
his whole spirit and compass of opinions to that age. And 
a comparison of the passages, quoted from him in my book 
with those taken from the other theologians, will easily 
make it appear that there is not between him and them 
the least contradiction. As Hollazius is more brief and 
concise than his predecessors, it was convenient for me to 
quote the more frequently from him, and I did not feel 
myself bound to renounce this privilege, from the fact 
that his life extended into an age that already began to 
think differently. Hnough, that he did not share the cur- 
rent views of his day. Besides, in the one case, in which 
Hallazius inclines somewhat towards Pietism, I have ta- 
ken especial notice of this fact, without, however, going 
into a discussion of his opinion; I refer namely to the 
topic, De Llluminatione. 

A further improvement in this second edition is finally 
this, that in accordance with the wish expressed by some, 
I have added to the quotations, the number of the page 
where they may be found. But this I did only in the 
case of the larger works, inasmuch as in the smaller ones 
the citations are easily found. Gerhard I quoted, of course, 
from Cotta’s edition ; Colovius, from the edition of 1655— 
1677, the only one, sa far as I know; Hutter according to 
the edition of 1661 and Quenstedt from that of 1691. 
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I now repeat, from the preface to the first edition, some 
remarks that I desire to present to the readers of the pre- 
sent edition. 

“T gaid, at the commencement, that I based my repre- 
sentation upon the whole series of theologians, as far as 
Hollazius. Those who are acquainted with the Old The- 
ology, will approve of my course, in not breaking off with 
one of an earlier date, and, on the other hand, in not in- 
troducing those of a subsequent age. These theologians 
we must regard as the representatives of Lutheran the- 
ology, and we must take them altogether, if we would 
have a complete picture of Lutheran theology. For the 
theological system was not fully formed by the first who 
wrote professedly upon the subject, but it was gradually 
moulded into the systematic whole, that now lies fully de- 
veloped before us. The difference between the earlier and 
later Theologians of this period, does not indeed lie in 
their doctrinal views, nor simply in their method of ar- 
ranging their materials, but it arises from the fact that, 
upon the basis of the fundamental doctrines, the others 
were gradually and distinctly developed, and finally inter- 
locked in one harmonious whole. The manner in which 
this development occurred is the following : 

Melanchthon, who stands first in the series of Lutheran 
theologians, in the first editions of his Loci, discusses only 
what is peculiar to the doctrine of the Lutheran Church, 
and even in the following editions he treats everything 
that does not fall under this head, briefly and incomplete- 
ly. His most celebrated commentator, Chemnitz, already 
aims at more fulness of systematic arrangement; the arti- 
cles on God and the Trinity, &c., are already further de- 
veloped ; he employs with more freedom than Melanch- 
thon, the works of the scholastics, especially of John 
Damascenus. IngGerhard, finally, this prejudice, which 
for other reasons, sufliciently known, was cherished 
against the scholastics, was so far overcome, that in the 
articles that had remained unaffected by the errors of the 
Papacy, the theological discussions of the scholastics were 
laid under contribution; the whole representation of the 
doctrine of God, his attributes and essence, of the Trinity, 
of Angels, of the Person of Christ, &¢., was based upon 
the scholastic theology. But still Gerhard did not 
carry out this method with uniformity, nor did he thor- 
oughly arrange his materials; some subjects are only 
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hastily sketched, as that of the Work of Christ, or he has 
merely collected the raw material, asin the subject of 
Angels. The following theologians fill.up these gaps, and 
introduce greater uniformity in the mode of treatment. 
Gerhard still arranges the whole in Loc, and does not al- 
low himself to reduce it tora system. Colovius first at- 
tempted this, by introducing the so-called analytic method, 
which was subsequently employed by all the theologians, 
down to Hollazius. These theologians, therefore, first re- 
duced theology toa system. When these later theolo- 
gians are accused of having been so much infected with 
the scholastic fondness for systematizing, as to give to 
theology a form too much like scholastic, I am not pre- 
pared altogether to deny the charge; but when, for this 
reason, 1am blamed for basing my representation partly 
upon these later theologians, | must enter my protest. 
The difference between the earlier and later theologians is 
not so great as is often asserted. ‘To be sure, the method 
of dividing the subject, and of distinguishing and sub-divid- 
ing the single dogmatic ideas, which we find in the later 
theologians is somewhat scholastic, and the method of the 
earlier writers, has the advantage of greater simplicity 
and ease, but that does not prevent us from paying atten- 
tion also to the later theologians, whose method has the 
other advantage, of more accurately-defining the meaning 
of the single doctrines, and of rendering it more difficult 
for heresy here to screen itself. We ought not, therefore, to 
esteem it an irksome task to search for the excellent kernel 
within the unsightly shell. When, however, the charge of 
scholasticism is brought, as is sometimes the case, against 
the contents and form of the doctrines, and made to refer 
to the dialectic development, which some doctrines receiv- 
ed at their hands, we reply, this is a charge, which does 
not lie against the later theologians alone, nay, not even 
with any peculiar force against them. This is, on the 
other hand, the method which the theological writers of 
our Church adopted from the very first, and which they 
derived from the treatment which the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, e. g., experienced, already in the second period. We 
mention here, only the single topic, of the Person of Christ, 
and the form which Chemnitz already gave to it, (in his 
book De Duabus Naturis in Christo,) to show that the 
foundation of this form of theology was laid early enough, 
and the later theologians only carried out the principles 
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consistently and in all cases. Whether, indeed, these 
writers did well at the first, to strike out this path, is a 
question that does not belong here. It appears, at all 
events, from what has been said, that I was not only au- 
thorized, but even required to base my representation up- 
on the whole series of theological writers, down to Holla- 
zius, for they together form a whole; we find no stopping 
places in the midst of this series; and, when we have 
once made a beginning with the study of the Theology of 
the Church, we are irresistibly hurried along from one of 
these writers to the other. 

And Hollazius, was, moreover, the last theologian 
whom I could cite; for, without at all discussing the ques- 
tion whether, and in how far Pietism departed from the 
principles of Lutheranism, it is perfectly evident, that 
along with it, there came a period of doctrinal uncertainty, 
in which great mistrust was displayed in regard to the 
whole previous development, both as to form and sub- 
stance. The still later theologians, as for instance, S. J. 
Baumgarten, I could of course, not employ at all, for who 
would think of calling theirs, an age of othodoxy! They 
can, therefore, not appear in a work designed, not as a his- 
tory of theology, but as a representation of othodox 
doctrine. 

The doctrinal writers upon whom I have based my rep- 
resentations, are, therefore the following: Melanchthon, 
(Loci Cummunes Theologict, 1548,) Chemnitz, (Loe? Theolo- 
giet, ed. Polycarpus, Leyser, 1591;) Gerhard, (Loe? Theolo- 
gici, ed. Cotta, 1762-1781;) Hafenrefter, (Loci Theologic?, 
Tiibingen, 1609 ;) Hutterus, (Compendium Theologiz, 1610;) 
Calovius, (Systema Locorum Theologicorum, Vit. 1655-77 ;) 
Konig, (Vheologia Positiva Acroamatica, Rost. 1644 ;) 
Quenstedt, (Vheologia Didactico-polemica, Vit. 1685:;) 
Baier, (Compendium Theologiz Positivae, Jen. 1686,) and 
Hollazius, (Haamen Theologiae Acroamaticae, ed. Teller, 
1750.) 

These vouchers, it will surely be admitted, represent 
completely the old Lutheran theology. And my having 
omitted many theologians of that age, can do no harm, for 
all that is necessary, is that the principal representatives 
are duly regarded. 

As to the plan, according to which I have treated and 
quoted these theologians, | have but a few words to say. 
In the text, I have usually presented the separate doc- 
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trines, in the form in which they appear in the later theo- 
logians. I was compelled to do this, because I had to re- 
serve the space in the notes, for the illustrations; I was 
authorized to do it, as I consider the consecutive series of 
theologians as a whole, in which the earlier ones have 
their deficiencies supplied and rendered more complete, by 
the latter ; but, where this improvement has-been carried 
to any great extent, I have not failed to mention it. My 
principal object in the notes, was to present proof passages, 
but, I also took occasion to observe in them, the disagree- 
ments, usually of small account, between the authors 
quoted, and whatever was necessary to be said with re- 
gard to their methods of arrangement. 

In the selection of the illustrations, I did not proceed 
chronologically ; I did, indeed, cite from the earlier theo- 
logians whenever it was possible, and usually placed these 
passages first; especially was this the case with Chemnitz, 
because his style is the freshest and liveliest ; with this ex- 
ception, however, I selected those passages which seemed 
to me most clear and precise, without regard to the ques- 
tion, whether an earlier writer had similarly expressed 
himself on the same topic. I add thisremark, for the pur- 
pose of guarding against the opinion, that in any particu- 
lar case, the writer, whose words I quote, had been the 
first to view it in the light, there represented. Where this 
is the case, and where it was important that this should 
be known, I have always expressly mentioned the fact.” 

I submit to the learned public, this second edition, with 
the same wish, with which I accompanied the first, viz. : 
That my book might contribute something, to render the 
study of the Old Theology easy, and to incite others to 
engage init. Although, entirely different, and much lar- 
ger demands must at the present time be made upona 
system of divinity, surely no judicious divine will deny 
that a most direct reference must be had, in every such 
system to the Old Theology, in which the Confession of 
the Church has been preserved in unspotted purity, cher- 
ished with the most praiseworthy fidelity, and developed 
and established with the most conscientious diligence, ac- 
cording to the demands of theological science, at that day. 
These-estimable qualities ensure for it, a permanent value. 
It has, indeed, become old, and we call it the Old Theolo- 
gy, but it is not antiquated, and never will become so. 
And hence, the necessity of our still making it the object 
of our study. 
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ARTICLE IT. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 
By Rev. J. Wrxecorr, A. M., Berlin, Pa. 


The Christian religion, abstractly considered, is purely 
a divine element. Its principles and attributes are from 
above, pure, perfect, absolute, as God, its Author. Asa 
system of revealed truth, it admits of no accession, and 
requires no combination with other elements, to consum- 
mate its simple existence. Thus viewed, it is a constitu- 
ent of Divinity itself, an outgoing of the infinite Jehovah, 
challenging our admiration, and the homage of our 
hearts. 

But, religion can not well be considered abstractly. 
Like all the benevolent emanations of God, it designedly 
looks to certain objects and combinations, as the base and 
sphere of its operations, and can be said to have assumed 
the externalized form of its completeness, only when it 
has actually formed those combinations. That is, religion 
is for man; and, therefore, it must, in some way, enter in- 
to combination with man, and employ the human element, 
in order to bring out its nature and results. 

Nor is the human element only the odject, upon which 
religion operates, as a subject. God has constituted mana 
reciprocal and co-efficient in the agencies and results of 
active Christianity. There is a line, upon which the di- 
vine and human elements meet and harmonize, in the 
sphere of human welfare. And, though we may not lo- 
cate that line, nor tell how far the divine comes over and 
enters into the human, or how far the human passes over 
and enters into the divine, yet the line has been drawn by 
unerring hands, and it will remain a permanent feature in 
the economy of grace. “For,” says the Apostle, “we are 
laborers together with God.” God has instituted a work on 
earth, is doing that work, and has appointed his peo- 
ple, and especially his ministers, as co-laborers with him. 
It is our object, in the following article, to show how 
largely the human element enters into religion, and how 
useful this fact is to the religious teacher. 
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Let it be understood that the term religion, is here 
used in its popular sense, comprising, in common, those 
features of it, which proceed from God, and those which 
pertain to man. Religion, first and chiefly comes down 
from God to us; and, in so far, it constitutes the sphere of 


. the divine element. But, in another sense, it goes out 


from us to menand up to God; and, in this respect, it 
constitutes the sphere of the human element. And it is 
the divinely-constituted combination of these elements, 
with their results, that make up religion as generally un- 
derstood by Christians. This, too, as we understand it, is 


the Scriptural meaning of the term. 


The human element, is the chosen medium in revealed 
religion. The first form, in which God was pleased to re 
veal himself to the fallen world, was oral communications. 
And these communications, as is well known, were gener- 
ally made through certain select men, as the channel, rath- 
er than to each individual separately. Moses, the proph- 
ets, and others of smaller note, were honored with this 
service. God directly talked with them, made himself 
known to them, committed to them the prifciples and 
teachings of religion, and employed them as agents to 
communicate these discoveries to others. It does not ap- 
pear, that these portions of revelation were at first reduc- 
ed to any permanent record. But they were verbally 
transmitted from man to man, and have hence taken the 
form of tradition, traces of which are still found in almost 
all parts of the world. 

Now, we can easily conceive that God might have made 
these communications directly to each individual, without 
the intervention of a medium. But He did not see fit so 
to do. Nor need we particularly inquire why it was. The 
fact is before us, and many instances of it are given in the 
Old Testament record. 

Thus we see that, already in that early period, there 
were use and employment for the very nature, on whose 
behalf these discoveries were made. Broken humanity 
itself became the reciprocal of its enlightment and deliv- 
erance. And it shows, that God even then inaugurated 
that combination of the elements, which should afterwards 
find its culmination in the Incarnation of his Son, and 
work out the redemption of the world. 

These communications were sometimes made in a differ- 
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ent form, viz.: by dreams and visions, but generally 
through the same channel. The dreamer was man, and 
the receiver of the vision was man. The intervention of 
a symbol, or second-class medium, does not alter the case. 
Thus, we have the Burning Bush, the Scene of Sinai, the 
Shekinah, the Valley of Dry Bones, the Sheet let down 
from Heaven, and many others. These constitute the se- 
cond form of Revelation. In their case God communicat- 
ed indirectly with men. The symbol became the word- 
sien of that which God hadtosay to the medium. Hence, 
the dreamer also became the interpreter of his dreams, or 
else, a second agent was employed for the purpose. And 
so with the visions. 

It would, indeed, be interesting to inquire more partic- 
ularly into the reason of their doubly-veiled form of reve- 
lation. But it does not pertain to our present purpose. 
Here, again, we see what a prominent part man was called 
upon to act, in the further discoveries of religion. 

But, the most striking illustration of our subject, as 
aorta "e revelation, is inspiration. This pertains 
specially the prophets and apostles. We will not stop 
here, to notice the several theories which prevail on this 
subject, but simply keep up the idea that this great moral 
phenomenon has made its appearance through a human 
channel. It is enough to say, that these men were so in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, that they could work miracles, 
predict future events, correctly write down what was re- 
vealed to them, and answer such other purposes as were 
requisite to the full and final production of the sacred 
Scriptures. The whole Bible, in all its interesting and 
marvellous details, is the inspired work of man; or, more 
fitly speaking, the work of God, through inspired men. 
And surely this is not a mere casualty. It has divine ap- 
pointment, and, hence, a definite use in the department of 
human interest. Why not give us the Bible, written and 
framed by his own hands, as were the tables of stone on 
the mount? The answer is furnished by the apostle— 
“For we are laborers together with God.” The junction of 
the two elements being already performed, they must 
needs flow on together, and accomplish their joint mission 
to a sin-benighted world. 

Look we to the department of experimental religion : 
there, also, we shall see that the human element has its 
office. When an individual, under the agencies which 
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God has appointed, receives divine truth, so as to realize 
its import, and become what it would make out of him, he 
has obtained what is termed experimental religion. The 
principles of godliness have been carried over, by the 
Spirit, into his inner man, where they have done their 
gracious work, and have actualized themselves in the form 
of concrete, living religion. he soul has been enlighten- 
ed, convicted, regenerated.. “Old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new.” The physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral susceptibilities and powers have all been 
involved. The whole man has been the subject. 

‘And here, notwitstanding the passive character of the 
change, we can not fail to see how God employs our com- 
mon “humanity, for the purposes of exemplifying the ef- 
fects of his gracious power, and of bringing about indi- 
vidual redemption, in concurrence with human agency. 
The cure illustrates the remedy and honors the physi- 
cian. But, the cure is not effected without the use of the 
remedy, and the physician is not honored without the 
cure. Thus the two are mutually dependent on each 
other for the effect. So is it in the effects of grace upon 
the heart. Man is both subject and agent. 

Nor does this apply only in the instance of ee 
Every subsequent stage of religious experience involves 
essentially the same elements. As the Divine Agent goes 
on, developing and perfecting his work, human agency ac- 
quiesces and co-operates, until the process shall be con- 
summated in glory. We can not, indeed, define the en- 
tire province of human agency in the process, much less 
determine the precise beginning point. Nor can we under- 
stand, definitely, the mode of the Spirit. “For the wind 
bloweth, where it listeth; and thou hearest the sound 
thereof; but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” We 
do not hold that God acts sovereignly in this work. Nor 
do we believe that man has any efficacy of his own. But 
we do hold and teach, that the Sovereign God, independently 
as he may act in other cases, has seen fit to make himself 
dependent, in the effects of his grace upon the human 
heart, and the results, flowing therefrom, upon the concur- 
rent agency of man, in such a way as not to conflict, the 
one with the other. It is enough to know, that God is 
always in the advance, exerting the saving efficacy 1 in- 
volved, and, therefore, deserves all the praise. We insist 
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only upon the facts in the case, as clearly indicated in the 
Word of God, without caring to know the mode of these 
facts. This is the rationale in all mysteries. And we 
should ask for no more in this case. * d 

The province of the human element appears most 
prominently in the department of practical religion. Here, 
in fact, we find the real vineyard, in which God’s people 
are called to work. And, in the classification of these la- 
borers, we notice specially pastors and teachers of religion. 
The portion of vineyard-work, assigned to this class, is 
known to all. “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. Now are we ambassadors for 
Christ; as though God did beseech you by us, we pray 
you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. Preach 
the word: be instant in season, and out of season. Reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. Take 
heed unto thyself and unto the flock, over which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseer.” Accordingly, these la- 
borers must first “take heed to themselves”—See that they 
are right, and that they live rightly, They are to take care 
of the spiritual interest of their people ; and enter largely 
and freely into the general work of doing good. In the 
prosecution of this work, they are to use the functions of 
their office, followed up by the sum-total of individual 
Christian effort. 

And, in order to see how all this involves a combina- 
tion of the divine and human elements, we need but recur 
to the simple fact, that the entire work thus prescribed, is 
itself equivalent to the exertion of human agency ext 
that the material, with which the work is prosecuted to- 
eether with the increase, is divine. God and man are CO- 
laborers in the whole compass of ministerial usefulness. 
Nor can we see that the work would be done, without hu- 
man agency. For God has specially ordained that the 
combination shall so exist: and, in the simple nature of 
the case, there can be no Christian department without 
Christian men to act out that department; no shepherd- 
ing of Christ's flock, without individuals to act as shep- 
ge : oe biter doing good, without a doer. So, 
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preaching, to save them that believe.” His plan of oper- 
ation, then, is to influence man by man. The voice, the 
gesture, the passions, the affections, the sympathies of the 
living speaker, constitute the oratory with which he 
moves the soul, the elocution which gives life-like vivid- 
ness to the picture, and wins, for truth, an access to the 
heart. 

And, whilst all this pertains specially to the preacher of 
the gospel, it pertains generally to all Christians. For, 
after all, we have a common work; and consequently we 
are involved in a common combination of elements with 
each other and with God. Christians are all “created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works,” and constitute the “royal 
priesthood.” “For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ.” “And we are 
members, one of another.” That some occupy a humble 
position, and others a prominent one, we know. That 
some have one talent, whilst others have five and ten, is 
equally apparent. Ad it is not essential as to which of 
these positions one, or the other, may oceupy, or which 
number of talents he may have, since we are responsible, 
not for what we have not, but for what we haves Dil- 
gence, and not endowments, is the great requisite. 

Nor have we much difficulty in appreciating this part 
of our subject, since the human agent, thus viewed, is now 
an enlightened, regenerated, and so far, sanctified agent, 
endowed with graces and capabilities adapted to his work, 
and may, therefore, be said to possess agency-power. That 
is, he is a delegated agent, empowered and capacitated by 
the potency which he has derived from living union with 
Christ. The Christian certainly is something. Grace has 
made him something: “By the grace of God I am what I 
am.” And, if he is something, he can also do something. 
This is Bible doctrine. And .upon this are predicated all 
the commands and appeals, contained 1 in the Bible. “For 
we are laborers together with God.’ 

The human element enters into the whole hie of reli- 
gion. Itis one of the elements which constitute religion, 
and is, therefore, found wherever religion is found:—in 
religion, as it takes its concrete form in connection with 
revelation; as it operates on the depraved nature of man; 
as it actualizes itself in the deportment and general work 
of the Christian in the world; and as it assumes the form 
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of results and enjoyments for those who are its faithful 
stewards on earth. Nor is the combination limited to 
this life. Like all living principles, it reaches beyond the 
grave, and goes on, by interminable progression, deeper, 
_ wider, from glory to glory, forever and forever. 

Thus, we see how largely the human element enters in- 
to religion, as well as the manner in which, and the pur- 
pose for which, it enters. And we can not but be further 
impressed with the importance of this fact, as an exponent, 
and suggestive in the work of Christian usefulness. Loos- 
ing sight of this, the pastor and teacher will find himself 
unable to account for many of the phenomena he meets 
with in the course of his experience, and to give, in all 
cases, such direction as his people may require. ° 

Among the reflections suggested by this subject, we no- 
tice, first, that the effects and manifestations of religion 
will be various, according to the pecuharities of the ind1- 
vidual Christian, or class of Christians. If its agencies 
and subjects were uniform, its results would also be uni- 
form, because its principles change mot, and its own ten- 
dency is always the same. But we have seen that this is 
not the case. Divinity and humanity, perfection and im- 
perfection, are variously blended in the common process. 
Therefore, it can not be expected, that we will always, nor 
even generally, have the same results. Variety there is 
and even conflict, in the religious world;-and all that we 
can do, is to solve the problem and put the result to the 
best use. Look we to dogmatics, church polity, religious 
experience, Christian deportment, Christian effort ; every 
where we see variety—Creeds, Confessions, Symbols, Lit- 
urgies, Hymn-books, modes of worship, ete., etc. Why 
is it so? Is religion so multiform and imperfect, that 
nothing but this endless panorama of detached and puz- 
zling attributes must meet the eye at every step? No! 
But its agencies and subjects are, always have been, and 
always will be, to the end of time. And, hence, we look 
in vain for uniformity in its results. 

Duty, in this case, dictates that we look into the cause 
of this variety, study the material upon which religion 
operates, and thus prepare ourselves to meet the sneera of 
infidels, and the objections ofa caviling world, and, at the 
same time, relieve the minds of the perplexed and inquir- 
ing. rail human nature being so largely at work, we 
should not forget that temperament, disease, force of edu- 
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cation, degrees of intellectual and moral culture, human 
passions, human sympathies, and many other things, are 
all so many factors in this puzzling religious product. 
The Calvinist, the Armenian, the Puritan, the austere 
monk, the fastidious orthodoxean, the free-hearted liberal- 
ist, the formalist, the fanatic, are, after all, only so many 
living expressions of so many individual peculiarities, and 
should be put down, not to the credit or discredit of true 
Christianity, but to hwman nature. 

Another reflection, here offered, is that this unfortunate 
state of things is only made worse by contending for strict 
uniformity. It is allowed, indeed, that something should 
be done to correct the extravagancies of human nature, 
and bring about the unity of the Church. It must be ev- 
ident that much can be done. But there are mistaken 
methods. And this is what comes up in this connection. 
W hat those methods are, is left for every observer to ascer- 
tain for himself, by the results which follow the applica- 
tion of the methods. Results of this class are before us. 
The experiment has frequently been made, with no better 
success. Hvery effort'in this mistaken direction, has only 
been another agitation of the already turbulent ocean. 
Instead of settling the Christian mind, it has added an- 
other fragment to the wreck of schisms already existing, 
and another source of trouble to the religious public. It 
can not be otherwise, since strict uniformity, in the pres- 
ent state, is simply an impossibility. God has admitted 
these imperfect elements into the present constitution of 
religion, and has purposed to leave them there, until the 
harvest. Of what avail, then, is it to denounce ‘them, to 
fight against them, with the view of substituting them 
with a degree of perfection that is not designed for the 
Church in her militant state? Is it philosophical, sensible, 
beneficial ? 

What then? Shall we let the turbulent stream take 
its own course, deepening and widening as it goes, until 
all order and beauty shall have been swept away? Or 
shall we always be apologizing for the vagaries of erring 
man, and checkmating the salutary movements that are 
put on foot by the lovers of a pure Church? No! But 
we want a practicable, legitimate method, one adapted to 
the present constitution of things; a method which God 
can bless, and which he will bless to the harmony of Zion 
and the glory of his own most excellent name. 
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Therefore we offer another reflection, suggested by our 
subject, namely: We should agree to such a compromise 
of our diversities, as will be promotive of real harmony, 
and thus counteract the evils resulting from our diversity. 
We have pronounced strict uniformity an impossibility. 
But, harmony there may be. Uniformity is an attribute 
of the next world. But harmony applies also to this 
world. 

Nor need we search long for a centre upon which to 
rest our agreement. We go back, not to the conflicting, 
uncertain, reformative status, though it also has its star of 
hope, but to the primitive church, the model church. 
There we have the right method, the Apostolic method. 
What isit? “For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and 
to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these ne- 
cessary things.” Here it is, simple, practicable, a tried 
stone. How this allayed the spirit of controversy and ce- 
mented the infant Church of the Redeemer! And, may it 
not be our motto? Is not this a foundation stone, upon 
which all may build successfully ? and by which they 
may attain unto as much uniformity as is really required 
in the present state ? 

So far as all this relates to that portion of the Church 
* which, for secondary purposes, calls itself Lutheran, it may 
be said, that we already have such a compromise in the ven- 
erable AUGSBURG CONFESSION. That this should meet the 
wishes of those who have a high-church’ proclivity, is ap- 
parent from the fact, that their Confession, mere synopsis 
as it is in the view of many, is already much more com- 
prehensive than the Apostolic Confession, just referred to. 
And, that the Augsburg Confession is a compromise, is 
known to every informed Lutheran. As a compromise, 
we accept it, as handed down by our church-forefathers. 
It is consecrated by the trials and tears of its founder, and 
sealed by the blood and ashes of its adherents. Why 
not leave it, where it is; the only generally acknowleged 
symbol of the Lutheran Church! Why pile symbol 
upon symbol of doubtful disputation, until the only true 
and necessary Confessional document, is buried in the 
ruins. Is it not enough? 

Therefore, let those, who are entrusted with souls, weich 
well the circumstances of the case, before they decide 
either for, or against, any religious phenomenon that may 
come before them. Make allowance for weak human na- 
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ture, so largely interwoven with practical Christianity ; 

and restrict the people only in the essentials of religion. 

The harmony and prosperity thus promoted, will be worth 

vastly more than all the results of mere churchism, and 

Decent othodoxy. ‘For we are laborers together with 
od. 
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By S. Austin Atuipons, LL. D., Philadelphia. 


I. Manuel du Libraire et De ? Amateur de Livres contenant. 
1. Un Nouveau Dictionaire Biblioghaphique, &e ; 2. Une 
Table en Forme de Catalogue Raisonne, &c. ; par Jacques 
—Charles Brunet, Chevalier de la Legion d'honneur. 
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10 Parts. Paris, Librairie de Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils 
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IV. The Book-Hunter, &c. By Joun Hitt Burron. 
With Additional Notes. By RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 
p./8vo. pp. X 411. New York: Sheldon & Co., 830 
Broadway. 1863. 

This is a day of digests and dictionaries, of lexicons and 
lectures. Learning, no longer enthroned in solemn state 
in time-honored Universities, science no longer buried in 
cells and secluded in laboratories, lift up their voice in ev- 
ery street, penetrate to every household circle, and num- 
ber disciples by thousands in every rank of life. All 
read, a few reason, most dogmatise. ‘Handy Books” of 
Law, of Medicine, of Morals, and Theology are offered in 
railroad cars, and purchased by domestics at front doors 
and back gates. Hvery man is taught how to become, 
and many a man does become, his own lawyer, his own 
doctor, his own casuist, and his own priest. The occupa- 
tions of the members of the “learned professions,” at first 
sight would seem to have followed Othello’s, but not so: 
experience has taught these gentlemen not to despair. 
They bide their time, and their patience fails not of its re- 
ward. The amateur litigant soon involves himself in a 
mesh, from which only the disciple of Coke and Black- 
stone can liberate; the victim of quackery consults his 
Directory for the residence of his long-neglected physician ; 
and the conscience-stricken sceptic seeks ghastly counsel, 
the inspired promises, and the “fervent effectual prayer.” 
Disgusted with this tendency to abuse by folly that which 
should be profitably used by wisdom, some superficial 
reasoners—men who find a rule in every example, instead 
of waiting to educe law from the sum total of phenom- 
ena—seriously question whether the wide-strown distri- 
bution of the seeds of knowledge—by means of the print- 
ed page, the debating society, the scientific lecture—has 
been, on the whole, a benefit to the cause of public edu- 
cation. They “do not wisely inquire concerning this.” 
If we were to avail ourselves of no instrumentality which 
cannot be abused, we must needs go out of the world: 
nor, indeed, as we have melancholy evidence, was the lib- 
erty of Paradise, or of those who “kept not their first 
estate,” unsusceptible of abuse. 

It is pleaded, that many become only “half-learned:” so 
be it: their learning is all clear gain: better be “half. 
learned” than whole ignorant: better the sciolist than the 
ignoramus. Of the former there is hope; but the latter 
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may be brayed in a mortar without profit. “Hx nihilo ni- 
hil fit.” ‘“Hiven the gods,” we are assured, “are powerless 
against stupidity ;” what then can mortals effect against 
stupidity behind the “brasen bulwark” of ignorance? 
Had the Jeremiads of these Solons, these opponents of 
the applances of popular education, been allowed to 
lethargize the world, the late triumphs of the English 
Jermyn Street, and of our American Cambridge—the ad- 
mirable expositions of Owen, of Phillips, and of Agassiz— 
would have been lost to scientific story: and many young 
minds, first awakened by the touch of these great masters 
to discern the music of the spheres, the concord of nature 
and the handy-work of God, might forever have slumber- 
ed in apathetic ignorance and contented sloth. For our- 
selves, we say, Let able lecturers, and the founders of lec- 
tures, “be counted worthy of double honor.” Among the 
educational instrumentalities which have raised the char- 
acter of Boston so high in the scale of literary renown, 
which have given her.a name and a praise among the na- 
tions of Christendom, the oral lecture has been one of the 
most efficient. During the winter #838—9 twenty-six 
courses of Lectures, not including those which consisted 
of less than eight lectures, delivered in Boston, were at- 
tended by about thirteen thousand five hundred persons. 
We presume that the records of later years would exhibit 
a large increase over these figures. Who can. calculate 
the harvest of religious principle, mental culture, and sci- 
entific knowledge, which has sprung during the last twen- 
ty-five years, from ghe Lowell Lectures alone? What 
noble words are these of the founder: “As the prosperity 
of my native land, New England, which is sterile and un- 
productive, must depend hereafter, as it has heretofore de- 
pended, first, on the moral qualities, and, second, on the 
intelligence and information of its inhabitants. i. s 
T wish courses of lectures to be established on physics and 
chemistry, with their application to the arts; also in bot- 
any, zoology, geology, and mineralogy, connected with 
their particular utility to man. 

To the benefit of such a city, well might a grateful son 
devote a portion of his wealth. 


“Native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, ”’ 


the Modern Athens, like the famed city “on the Aigean 
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shore,” can display a brilliant role of sons, born in her 
own house, or long made free within her gates, who have 
achieved distinction in every walk of science and every 
branch of art. Not to revert to the elder glories of her 
primal day, within the last two decades there could be 
reckoned of her children more names of those who have 
gained to America honor at home and _ consideration 
abroad, than the “whole boundless continent” besides 
could gather from the Atlantic to the Pacific; from the 
blue hills of Nova Scotia to the tranquil waters of the 
Mexican Gulf. At a Cambridge Commencement, at a 
Faneuil Hall reception, Oratory had her Webster, her Ev- 
erett, her Winthrop, her Choate, her Channing, her Hil- 
lard, and her Sumner; the Bench and the Bar were repre- 
sented by Story, by Parsons, by Greenleaf, by Washburn, 
and by Parker; Aisculapius was honored in the persons 
of Warren, of Channing, of Hayward, of Jeffries, and of 
Jackson; History hailed the revival of Thucydides and 
Xenophon in her Prescott, and smiled with encourage- 
ment upon the fresh laurels of the historian of William of 
Orange; whilst Po€try acknowledged her inspiration in 
the pathos of Longfellow, the wit of Holmes, and the hu- 
mor of Lowell. 

Time and space would fail us to complete the honorable 
record; but, “it is enough;” and “long may the bright 
succession run!” May her glories never be less; and her 
sons carry her fame to every land, and to the latest gener- 
ation | 

From one who has no connectiong of ancestry of birth, 
of residence, or relationship with, the city thus eulogized, 
an honest tribute to intellectual pre-eminence, to scientific 
distinction, to philanthropic benevolence and moral worth, 
may fitly be rendered. 

We have briefly noticed the mistaken objection to Oral 
Lectures. We could make quite as good a plea for the 
scientific, philological, legal and literary compendiums of 
which the last few years have borne so abundant a har- 
vest. But we would fain hope that there is little necessi- 
ty for this. In one department of letters, however, and 
that the key to all the other departments—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
there is great need of instruction. 

Few things are more calculated to excite surprise than 
the profound ignorance evinced by many scholars and men 
of letters, respecting the books appertaining to their re- 
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spective pursuits. So far as our knowledge of men of 
letters extends, we speak not of the great multitude of 
general readers, from whom we expect nothing better, it is 
rare to find the divine, the lawyer, the physician, or the 
natural or moral philosopher, whose bibliographical know- 
ledge ranges far beyond the few hundred or few thousands 
of volumes, which he is pleased to style, his “library.” A 
clergyman once solicited the opinian of Dr. dohnson, ona 
theological treatise, which he designed for the press. The 
Doctor asked him, in turn, what he thought of Dr. or Mr. 

’s, work on the same subject. “Why, sir, I was 
not aware that he had ever written on this theme.” And 
how should he be “aware,” when he had never taken the 
trouble to investigate? . An excellent divine once, (twice 
or thrice), remarked to us, “My book is the only treatise 
of the kind in the English language.” What was his sur. 
prise, not to say mortification and sorrow, (for itis hard to 
find our supposed terra incognita mapped, quarter-section- 
ed, and stalked off by strangers!) when we showed him a 
long list of books on his pet, and, as he had fondly deemed 
unappropriated, thesis. It is by the aid of bibliographical 
manuals, that ‘the student comes to know what has been 
written on every part of learning; that he avoids the haz- 
zards of encountering difficulties which have already been 
decided ; and of digeing in mines of like literature, which 
have been already exhausted.” (Dr. Johnson: Preface 
to Catalogus Biblothecz Harleiansze.) 

The mechanic who should know of no other tools than 
those which he had inherited from his father, or picked up 
in occasional chance purchases, in the course of his daily 
walks, would certainly labor at a disadvantage, by the 
side of an enterprising neighbor, who made it his busi- 
ness to discover, and fo profit by every improvement 
in the line of his profession. But this comparison fails to 
represent the loss of the non-bibliographical man of let- 
ters: for he deprives himself of many invaluable old 
tools, as well as of many of more recent manufacture. 

How great, then, is the benefit which M. Brunet and 
Mr. Bohn, have conferred upon the Republic of Letters, 
by the excellent manuals whose titles stand at the head of 
this article! 

But before entering on an examination of the merits of 
these compilers, we propose to take a rapid survey of the la- 
bors of some of the most eminent of their predecessors: thus 
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e 
indicating a portion of the books in this department, which 
should be found in the bibliographer’s library. 

Bernard Mallinkrot, Dean of the Cathedral of Minster, 
would have left a better name to posterity, had he been 
satisfied to relieve his ecclesiastical duties, by those liter- 
ary researches, which enabled him to give to the world his 
treatise, De Natura et Usu Literarwm, Munster, 1638, 4to 
and De ort et Progessu. Artis Typographice, Cologne, 
1639, 4to. But, although, he could truly say, “Nolo Hpis- 
copure,” he did not use the phrase in that spirit of abnega- 
tion, which it is generally understood toimply. Appoint- 
ed by the Emperor Ferdinand L., to the bishopric of Ratze- 
bourg, and, a few days after, actually elected to the See 
of Minden, all this availed him nothing: he must needs be 
Bishop of Munster, but failing in this, the seditions which 
he excited against the successful candidate, provoked the 
latter to throw him into the castle of Otteinzheim, where, 
after a confinement of about seven years, he died suddenly, 
March 7, 1664. In his De Ortu et Progressu Artis Typo- 
graphice, he adduces one hundred and nine testimonies in 
favor of Mentz, against thirteen in favor of Harlem, as 
the birth-place of printing. This work is now rarely to 
be found; a matter, the less to be regretted, as it was 
reprinted in the Monumenta Typographica, of Wolfius, 
(tom. 1: 547,) infra. 

Vincent Placcius, Professor of Morals and Eloquence, 
at Hamburg, published at that place, in 1674, 4to, De 
Scriptis et Scriptoribus, Anonymis atque Pseudonymis. 
Of this work, a greatly improved edition carries the title, 
Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum, cum Prefat, 
Jo. Alb Fabricii, Hamburgi, 1708, 2 vols. in 1 fol. ; and 
this must be accompanied by Joh. Christ. Mylii Biblio- 
theca Anonymorum vt Pseudonymorum Detectorum ad 
Supplendum et Continuandum Vine. Placii Theatrum, &c., 
Hampburgi, 1740, fol., also in 2 vols. 8to. This ineludes a 
reprint of C. A. Neumann’s De Libris Anonymis et Pseu- 
donymis Schediasma, complectens Observationes Gener- 
ales et Spicilegium ad Placii Theatrum, Jena, 1711, and 
much other valuable matter. . 

All of the works on these subjects, were, to a large ex- 
tent, superseded by Barbier’s excellent Dictionaire des 
Ouorages Anonymes et Pseudonymes, Paris, 1806-8, 4 
vols. 8vo ; 2d ed. 1822-27, 4 vols. 8to. Baillet’s Auteurs 
Désguisés, 1690, (republished in De la Monnoye’s edition 
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Baillet’s Jugemens des Savans, tome. VI.,) is a mere frag- 
ment. Michael Mattaire’s Annals Typographici ab Artis 
Inventee Origine, 1719-41, 5 yols. 4to, andthe supplement 
by Denis. 1789, 2 vols. 4to, embody the results of a vast 
amount of Jabor. To these, we add: Origine e Progressi 
della Stampa, by Orlandi, Bologna, 1722, 4to; Thesaurus 
Symbolorum et Emblematum, by Scholtzius, Nuremberg, 
1780, fol.; Cataloeus Historico—Chriticus Librorum Rari- 
orum, by J. Vogt, Hamburg, 1732; 5th ed. Francf. et 
Lipsiz, (Norimb.) 1793, sm 8vo; Beyeri, Memorize His- 
torico-Criticee Librorum Rariorum, 1734, 8vo: Monumen- 
ta Typographica, by Wolfius, Hamburg, 1740, 2 vols. 8vo; 
Historire de Origine et des Preniers Progrés de I’ Impri- 
merie, by P. Marchand la Haye, 1740, 4to; Supplement, 
Paris, 1775, 4to; Bibliotheque Curieuse, ou Catalogue 
Raisonné des Livres Difficiles 4 Trouver, by David Cle- 
ment, Gottingen, 1750-60, 9 vols. 4to, (ends with the Ar- 
ticle Hesiodus); Bibliographie Instructive ou Traité de la 
Connoissance des Livres Rares des Singuliers, by G. F. 
De Bure, Paris, 1763-68, 7 vols. 8vo; Supplement, 1769, 
2 vols. 8vo; vol. X., 1782, (to these add De Bure’s Cata- 
logus); Origines Typographice, by Meerman, Hage- 
Comit. 1751-53, 7 vols. fol.; Dictionnaire Typographique 
Historique, et Critique des Livres Rares, Hstimés et 
Kecherchés en tous Genres, by J. B. L. Osmont, Paris, 
1768, 2 vols. 8vo; Bibliotheca Librorum Rariorum Uni- 
versalis, by J. J. Bauer, 1770-91, 7 vols. 8vo; Idie Génér- 
ald dune Collection complette de’Hstampes, by Baron 
Heinecken, 1771, 8vo; Dictionaire Bibliographique, by A. 
C. Cailleau, Paris, 1790, 3 vols. 8vo; Supp. by Brunet, 
1802, 8vo; Index Librorum ab Inventa Typographia ad 
Annum 1500, cum Notis, by Laire, 1791, 2 vols. 8vo; An- 
nales Typographici ab Artis Inventze Origine ad annum 
1500, (really comes to 1536,) by S. W. Panser, Nurem- 
berg, 11 vols. 4to, 1793-1803; Recherches Historiques 
Littéraires et Critiques sur l’Origine de l’Imprimerie, by’ 
Lambinet, Brussels, 1790; again, Paris, 1810, 2 vols. 8vo; 
Dictionnaire de Bibliologie, by G. Peignot Vesoul et Par- 
is, 1802-4, 8 vols. 8vo; Dictionnaire Bibliographique 
choisi du Quinrieme Siecle par M. de la Serna Salander, 
1805, 3 vols. 8vo; Initia Typographica, by Prof. J. Lich- 
ten-berger, Strasburg, 1811. For notices of these, and 
other works, see the article on Bibliography, in Eneyclo- 
peedia Britannica, 8th ed. vol. 10, (1860,) pp. 704-717, (by 
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Macvey Napier,)—to which we acknowledge our obliga- 
tions. We await with interest, the list of works on Bi- 
bliography, which M. Brunet will give us, in his Manual, 
we presume, in the course of the coming year. In the 
meantime, the student can profitably consult the articles in 
the body of his work, devoted to writers on this sub- 
ject. We observe that Emil Weller, another of Index 
Pseudonymorum, just published a work, which must sup- 
plement the manuals of Panser and Rain, viz.: Reprorto- 
rium T'ypographicum; die Deutsche literatur im ersten 
Viertel des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Nordlingen, 1864, 
imperial, 8vo. 

Mr. Ivory’s Catalogue of Law Books, is an excellent 
one: the first in Great Britian, (of Law Books) he re- 
marks, which professes to give a general systematic classi- 
fication. 

Before proceeding to notice the English contributions, 
to general Bibliography, we have something to say upon 
the subject, in which Mr. Ivory has displayed so zealous 
and intelligent an interest. 

The great desideratum of Legal Literature, is A CrItI- 
cAL MANUAL of LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. This assertion, 
"will be heartily endorsed by the profession, and by Biblio- 
graphers out of the profession. It will not be pretended, 
that the compilations of Worall, Brooke, Clarke, and 
Marvin in English, or the Bibliotheca Realis Juridica of 
Lipenius with its supplements, the Bibliotheca Juris Selec- 
ta of Struvius, the Bibliotheca Juridica of Enslin and 
Hngelman, with the catalogues of Camus, Defour, and oth- 
ers, abroad, are all that the profession has a right to ex- 
pect of its sons. We want, so to speak, a digest of all of 
these, and more than all these ; a work which shall cover 
the whole field, from the Liber Feudorum in 1170, to the 
last volume of Twiss’ Law of Narions, in 1863. 

_ It should be strictly classified, Bibliographically aceur- 

ate, critically impartial, and thoroughly indexed. Tt should 
be prefaced by a succinct History of the Law in all coun- 
tries. Then should follow a list of guides to the study of 
Law; to be succeeded by laws in general; Law of Na- 
ture; Law of Nations; Roman or Civil Law; Canon 
Law; Maritime Law, &c. In English Law, and in Ameri- 
can Law, the division should be carried down to the last 
point; so that the authorities under any head could be 
seen at a glance. To each division, however small, there 
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should be an alphabetical Index; and, at the end of the 
work, a copious Index of Names, (with the date of the 
birth and death of each deceased author,) and another co- 
pious Index of titles of Books, should render the whole 
work immediately accessible to the busiest lawyer and the 
most perplexed judge. 

Appended to the title of every book, should be the date, 
size, and place of publication of the first edition and the 
best edition; and a short critical estimate, in the words of 
some eminent legal authority, if to be had, of the value of 
the work. If authorities differ, let one, at least, on each 
side, be cited. If it be objected, “This would be a volu- 
minous and expensive work,” we answer, ‘So be it: fift 
teen or twenty dollars would be a small consideration for 
a book of such value, to every lawyer, every librarian, 
every scholar, and every bookseller: but, in truth, it would 
be neither voluminous nor expensive. It could be em- 
braced in one royal octavo volume of about twelve hun- 
dred pages, type as large as that on the Notes in Parson’s 
Maritime Law, and be afforded, we suppose, at six to eight 
dollars. 

Let it not be imagined that we are pointing to a vacu- 
um, with the intention of ourselves filling it: that we are 
thus advertising a book which we are preparing, or intend 
to prepare, for “an intelligent profession” and “a discern- 
ing public.” 

We contemplate no such book, nor do we know (would 
that we did!) that any one else contemplates it. On the 
contrary, we hope that this public proclamation of the 
want wil stimulate some well-qualified bibliographer to 
undertake to supply to it. We can promise him gratitude, 
fame, and ‘more ha’pence” than will pay him for the time 
so devoted. The sale of such a work, faithfully made, 
would be large, both at home and abroad. 

During his “arduous toils” he “shall have our mite :” 
nay, he shall have an aid in advance. We will give 
him, on the spot, a list of books to be consulted in his 
prospective History of the Law in all Countries; a list 
which he will find useful, too, in the preparation of the 
body of the work. We have made it hastily, but not 
without some labors: it prefers no claim to completeness, 
but rather professes to be incomplete: it avoids specialties 
and minute divisions: it is simply oftered as Memoires 
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pour servir @ Uhistoire. The Chronological order is fol- 
lowed; but we shall interpolate if we see proper; we ab- 
breviate titles, and dwell not, with a bibliographer’s zeal, 
on the peculiarities, numbers, or orders of editions; or 
with a critic’s curious eye, upon the merits and demerits of 
the text. It will be remembered that the notes of the ed- 
itors of some of the collections indicated in our list, are, 
perhaps, the most valuable portion to be found between 
the covers. We say that we know of no one who thinks 
of making a Manual as we crave. We know, however, 
of several we suppose to be competent to the task ; 
but alas! they have other things to attend to. One is 
zealously engaged in fighting slavery in the Senate of 
the United States; another is, or was, pinned down at 
a Boston editorial desk, fighting the anti-slavery men and 
all their works; a third is on the Bench of a United 
States Court in Philadelphia, ready to deal out impartial 
justice, to both bond and free, who are so unlucky as to 
bring themselves under his jurisdiction; and a fourth has 
recently been appointed Reporter of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, at Washington; another there is in the 
Law School at Cambridge, and the great law library there 
would be, we should think, of itself, a strong temptation 
to commence the task. In a chronological catena of legal 
literature (ut infra) it will be found interesting to trace 
the sequence of mind and matter, to observe how the 
enactment of laws and the expositions of laws, have grown 
out of each other, in any particular country, or in coun- 
tries generally. Asa rule, when no place of publication 
is stated, London will be understood, A. D. 1170. 

Liber Feudorum. Compiled by the Emperor Barbar- 
ossa, and published at Milan. Usually printed at the end 
of the Corpus Juris Civilis. The glossary of Columbinus, 
as revised by Minucius de Prato Vetero, should be read 
with it. See Crabb’s History of E. Law, 70. 

Temp. Edward III., 1827—1877. 1. Le Antient Livre 
de Tenures MS. “The work of a grave and discreet 
man.” The first two books of Littleton’s Tenures, are a. 
commentary on this work. 

Temp. Edward III.: Black Book of the Admiralty. 
The work of several hands, from the reign of Edward ITT. 
to the time of Henry VIII. See Prynne’s Animad. upon 
Coke’s 4th Institute, 115; Reddie’s Mar. Com., 421, 
Clerke’s Praxis, 1469 circa: Sir John Fortescue’s treatise 
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De Laudibus Legum Anglia, printed in the early part of 
the reign of Henry VIII, 16vo. Last ed. in English, 
(trans. same as that of F. Gregor, 1775, 8vo.,) by A. 
Amos, Camb., 1825, 8vo. See Gregor’s Fortescue; F. 
Aland’s Fortescue, 1714, 8vo. 1470 circa: Lon., folio, 
N. Statham’s Abridgement des Livres Annales et Repor- 
tes Cases en le Ley de Angleterre. Principally taken 
from the Year Books Edward I. to end of Henry VI. 
Superseded by Fitzherbert’s Hist. Abridgment. Vide 
1514 infra. See 10 Coke’s Rep. 28; 4 Reeves, 117. 

1481 circa: Lon. fol., Abridgment des Statutes (Vieux). 
Very rare: a copy is in the Inner Temple Library, and in 
the University Library, Cambridge. See 2 Dibdin’s Typ. 
Antig., 6; Cay’s Abridg. Pref. A reprint and continua- 
tion was published by Guill. Owein, under the title of Le 
Breggement de touz les Hstatutz, &e. Lond., 1528, 12mo. 

1481, cerca: Lon. folio: Littleton’s Tenures. We dare 
not venture any remarks on this tempting head, further 
than to recommend to the reader the beautiful edition 
over which we have lingered many hours,) of Hargrave 
and Butler’s Coke upon Littleton, from the 19th London 
edit., Phila., 1858, 2 vols. 8vo. See Butler’s Pref.; Dib- 
din’s Ames; 4 Reeves’ Hist., 118; 1 Campbell’s Lives, 
896 Marv. Leg. Bibl., 467. 

1494: Barcelona, 4to, Consolato Del Mare. Edited 
Francis Celelles. An earher edit. sine anno. The best 
edition and best French translation is that of Pardessus in 
his Collec. des Lois Mart., Paris 1828—89, 5 vols. 4to. 
A complete English translation of the Consolato is yet a 
desideratum. See Wheaton’s Hist. L. N. 62; Dupin’s 
Camus, 440; Reddie’s Mar. Com. 171. 

1497 circa: Nova Statua, fol. Contains Statutes 1st of 
Edw. III. to 22d Hdw. 1V. See 2 Dibdin’s Typ. <Antiq. 
La. 

1514: Lon. fol., also 1516, 65, 77, all fol, Le Graunde 
Abridgment, by Sir Antoine Fitzherbert. This is a digest 
of the cases in the Year Books to the 21 Hen. VII., and 
Cases temp. Rich. II., Hdw. I. and IL., and Henry IIL, 
with readings, &c.; wide 1470 circa supra. See, also 
Crabb’s Hist. 482; 4 Reeves’ Hist. 417. 

1516, circa: Lon. fol. La Viex Natura Brevium Com- 
ments on the writs follow the text. In English, 1528, 
12mo. There are almost twelve editions in French, and 
also six in English. See Nic. Hist. Lib. 162. 
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1516 circa Nove Narrationes in French; in English 
Lon. 1561, 12mo. See 8 Reeves’ Hist. 152. 

1518 to 1522: Lon. 12mo., first part Latin; second part 
in English, 1530, 12mo., C. Saint Germain’s Two Dia- 
logues between a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in the 
Laws of England, containing the Ground of these Laws, 
&c., 18th ed., Lon. 1815, 12mo. 

1519: Lon. 8vo. The Abbreviations of Statutes; 
trans. out of French into English, by John Rastell. 15 
edits. between 1520 and 1625. See 3 Dib. Typ: Antiq. 
83. 

1527: Lon. 8vo. Expositiones Terminorum Legum 
Anglorum. In French. Trans. into English under title 
of Les Termes de la Ley. Enlarged ed., Lon., 1721, 8vo. 
Authorship ascribed to both John and William Rastell. 

“A very excellent book.” Lord Kenyon. 15381: Lon. 
fol. Registrum Brevium; 4th and best ed. Lon., 1687, 
fol. Ascribed to R. de Hengham. “The best book yet 
extant of the Common Law.” Lord Coke. 

1534: Lon., 8vo. La Novel Natura Brevium, by Sir 
Antoine Fitzherbert; “9th” (really, at least, the 20th) ed. 
Lon., 1794, 2 vols., 8vo. See Eunomus, 15. 

1542: Les Rules d’Oleron, from G. de Ferrande’s Grand 
Routier de la Mer: repub. in Cleirac’s Us et Coutumes de 
la Mer. Bourdeax, 1647, 4to.; Rouen 1671, 4to. Best 
ed. in Pardessus’ Collection de Lois Maritimes. See 
Prynne on Coke’s 4th Institute, 108; Red. Mar. Com, 
207, 341, 418, 419. : 

1546: Lon. fol. Intrationum Liber omnibus Legum 
Angliz studiosis apprime necessarius. 1546: Lon. fol. 
Principia sive Maxima Legum Anglia. 

1554: Lon., 8vo. Tractatus de Legibus et Consuetu- 
dinibus regni Angliz, tempore Regis Henrici secundi 
Compositus. Best ed. by J..Wilmot, Lon., 1780, 12mo. 
Trans. into Hnglish by J. Beames, 1812, 8vo. Ascribed 
to R. de Glanvil, also to K. de Narbrough, also to K. Hen- 
ry Il. It is probable that the Regiam Majestatem was 
taken from the De Legibus. See 1 Reeves’ Hist. 221; 4: 
571; Hale’s Hist., 168. 

1556 circa: Composed Le Guidon de la Mer. Cleirare’s 
Commentary (in Les Us, &c.) and Pardessus’ edit. (in Col- 
lection, &c.) must be consulted. 

1557: Basil, fol. Germanicorum Originum ae Antiqui- 
tatum Libri. ; 
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1568: Lon., 4to. La Graunde Abrigdment, by Sir 
Robert Brooke. Principally founded upon Fitzherbert’s. 

1569: Lon. fol, 4to., 1640, De Legibus et Consuetudin- 
ibus Angliz, Libri quinque Henricus Bracton. Well 
known. Britton’s (?) Ancient Pleas of the Crown, is an 
abridgment of the above, with additions, &&. Here we 
should linger could we longer afford it. 

1574: Lon., 4to. Les Mes del Coron, by Wm. Staun- 
deforde. A very early treatise upon the Criminal Law of 
England. The matter, method, and style, are excellent. 
The work was Sir M. Hale’s model, as it has been that of 
many others. See Fulbeck, 73. 

1579: Lon., 8vo. Le Digest des Briefes Originales, et 
des choses concemants eux, by S. Theloall. The Regis- 
trum Brevium profited by this book. 

1580: Lon, 8vo. Jurisdictions; or the Lawful Au- 
thority of Court Leet, &c., by John Kitchin; “Sth” (really 
the 12th) ed. 1675, 8vo. 

1583: Lon., 8vo. De Legibus Angliz Municipalibus 
Liber, ordine Locorum Communium Dispositus. 

1588: Lon., 4to. De Jure Belli Commentariorum Libri 
tres. Commen. II., by Albericus Gentilis, LL. D., Lued. 
Bat. 1589, 4to. See other works on law by this writer in 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 

1590: Lon. 4to. Symbolegraphie, by Wm. West. 

1599: Lon., 12mo. L’Abridgment des Cases, by Ar- 

.thur Gregory. 

1601: Lon., 4to. A Paralele or Conference of the Civil 
‘Law, the Canon Law, and the Common Law of this Realme 
of England, by Wm. Fulbecke. Consult his other works 
also. 

1603: Lisbon, fol. Ordenancoes e Leis do Reino de 
Portugal, &c., do Rey dom Phillippe. Also pub. with 
Colleccao da Legislacoa. Antigua et Maderna do Reino 
de Portugal, Coimbra, 3 vols., 4to., 1786. 

1605: 8vo. Cantab., also 1630, 51, 64. Institutiones 
Juris Anglicani, &c., 1605, Lon., 4to. Of the Ancient 
Lawes of G. Britiane. 

1606: Ludg., 4 tom, fol. Cujacius (Jacobi) Opera Om- 
nia. An interpreter, ‘one of a thousand.” 

1606—8: Lon., fol. A Calendar, &., by F. Pulton. 

1607: Oxford, 4to. A View of the Civile and Kcclesi- 
astical Law, by Sir Thomas Ridley; 4th ed. by J. Gre- 
gory, Oxford, 1676, 4to. 
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1609: Lon. 12mo0. Tables to the Year Books, &c., by 
Thomas Ash. In French. 

1610: Lon., 12mo. Jani Anglorum facies altera, by 
John Selden. Also in English, by Dr. A. Littleton under 
assumed name of R. Westcott. Also consult Selden’s 
Opera Omnia, Lon., 1726, 6 vols. fol. 

1613: Lon., fol. Nomotechnia, by Sir Henry Finch. 
In English, by the author, Lon., 1626, 12mo. 

1618: Francf., fol Codex Legum Antiquarum. 

1614: Lon., 2 vols. fol. Promptuarie, by Thos. Ash. 
This is a digest of Reports and Statutes from the Year 
Books to VIII. Coke’s Reports. 

1615: Madrid, fol. Curia Philipica, by J. H. Bolanos. 
Rocus’, De Navibus, draws largely on this good book. 

1617: 12mo. Brief Abstract of English Statutes in 
force in Ireland, by John Merrick. 

1625: Paris, 4to. De Jure Belli ac Pacis libri tres, by 
Hugo Grotius. See, also, among others, the edits. of Ul- 
trajecti, 1696—1703, 3 tom. fol.; par Jean Barbeyrac 
Amst., 1724, 2 vols., 4to.; Lon., 1738, fol.; by W. Whe- 
well, D. D., Camb., 1853, 8 vols, 8vo. And consult the 
Latin ed. of Grotius’ legal works, Lausaune, 1751, 5 vols. 
4to. 

1625: Lon., 8vo. Institutions; or Principall Groundes 
of the Lawes and Statutes of England. 

1626: Lon. fol. 1st Part of Sir Henry Spelman’s In 
Modum Glossarii ad Rem Antiquam Posteriorem A—L. ; 
1st and 2d Parts Lon. 1687, fol. Consult also Spelman’s 
Law Tracts, 1641-46; 3d ed. together, Oxfo. 1646: and 
his Englsh works, ete. 2d ed. Lon. 1727, fol. 

1629: Lon. fol. Consuetudo vel Lex Mereatoria, b 
oe Malynes; 3d ed., with other treatises, Lon. 1686, 
fol. 

1630: Lon. 12mo. Ignoramus, Comeedia, by George 
Ruggle. Best ed. by J. 8S. Hawkins, Lon. 1787, 12mo. 

1631: Lon. 4to. The Hnglish Lawyer, by Sir John 
Doderidge. See also his ed. of the Lawyer’s Light, Lon. 
Nat 4to; and his Opinions of Antiquaries, Lon. 1672, 

2mo. 

1635: Lon. 8vo. Archeion; or A Discourse upon the 
High Courts of Justice, in England, by Wm. Lambard. 

1686: Lon. 8vo., An Abridgment of all Sea Laws, by 
Wm. Wellwood. Also, in Malyne’s Lex Mereatoria. 

1641: Lon. 4to., A Treatise of the Antiquity, &c., of 
the Ancient Courts of Leet, by Robert Powell. 
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1642: 12mo. La Somme, appelli Miroir dis Justices, 
vel Speculum Justiciariorum. In French. By, or per- 
haps only augmented by, Andrew Horné. In English, 
with the Diversity of Courts, by W. Huges, Lon. 1768, 
12mo; Manches. 1840, 12mo. See 2 Reeves’ His. 858 ; 
Nic. Hist. Lib. 155, 

1644: Neapolio, fol. Repertorium Generale, &c., authore 
Vincentio de Vita. 

1646: Lon. 12mo., Topics in the Law of England, by 
John Clayton. 

1647: Bordeaux, 4to, also Bord. 1661, 4to, Rouen, 1671, 
Ato, MS. et Coutumes de la Mer, &c., par Etienne Cleirac. 
In English, Lon. 1709, 4to. (See also 1 Pet. Adm. Dec. 
260; 2 Appendix ;) in Dutch, by Leclercg, Amst. 1757, 
Ato. Cleirac’s notes are greatly esteemed. Lord Mansfield 
was much indebted to this work. 

1647: Lon. 4to. also 1685, Lon. 4to. Fleta; seu Com- 
mentaribus Juris Anglicani sub Edw. I.,ab anonymo Con- 
scriptus ; editus, com Dissertatione Historica ad eundem 
par J. Seldenum. In English, with Notes, by R. Kelham, 
fon. 1771, 8vo. The “Great Unknown,” of legrl litera- 
ture. 

1650: Oxen. 4to., also Hag. Com. 1659, 12mo., Juris 
et Judicii Fecialis, sive Juris inter Gentes, &c., by B. Zon- 
cheius. And see all his legal works. 

1654, &: Lon. 4to. Prynne’s Fundamental Liberties. 
Consult all of Prynne’s legal works. 

1655: Lon. 8to. The Body of the Common Law of 
England, by H. Wingate. 1655, fol. &., Jus Feudale, by 
Sir Thos. Craig. 

1656: Lon. 4to. Examen Lecum Anglis, by A. Booth. 

1658: Lon. fol. Acts and Ordinances, 1640—56, by H. 
Schobell. 

1659: Lon. 8 vols. fol. Acts, &c., during the Common- 
wealth, 1642—59. Consult the principal collections of 
Statutes. - 

1660: Hag. Com., 12mo. Elementa Jurisprudentia uni- 
versalis, by S. Puffendorff. Cum Notis Hertii, Barbeyracci, 
et Muscovil, Franef. Lips. 1743—44, 2 vols. 4to; Sth Hng- 
lish ed. Lon. 1749, fol. See Wheaton’s Hist. L. N. 
88, 89; Hogman’s Leg. Stu. 123; Watt's Bibl. Brit. 

1660—62: Lon. 8 vols. 4to. The Grand Abridgement 
of the Law Continued, by Wm. Hughes. “Most excel- 
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lent in its kind. F. Hargrave. See N. Amer. Rev. 23: 
6. (Story J.). : 

1661: Lon. 12mo. Principles of English Law, by Wm. 
Phillips. See also his Studii Legalis Ratio, 3d ed. Lon. 
1675, 12mo. 1861, Lon. 8vo. Common Law of England, 
Epitomized, by W. Glisson and W. Gulston, 3 ed. Lon. 
1679, 8vo. 

1662: Lugduni, 4to. Sensura Forensis Theoretico-prac- 
tica, id est totius Juris Civilis Romani, by 8. Van 
Leeuwen. 

1668: Lon. fol. Fortescutus Tlustratus, by E. Water- 
house. See Harg. Notes on Co. Litt. 72a. 
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cal and Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States, &c., by Furman Sheppard. Excellent. 
1x55, 8vo., Albany, Catalogue of the New State Library: 
Law Library. A good collection. 1855, 8vo., An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Jurisprudence, being a Transla- 
tion of the general part of Thibaut’s System des Pandech- 
tenrechts, with Notes, &c., by N. Lindley. 

1856: 8vo., Edin. Catalogue of the Law Books in the 
Library of the Society of Writers to her Mafesty’s Signet 
in Scotland, by Wm. Ivory. An excellent Catalogue. 
Why is there not a Catalogue of the valuable Law Li- 
brary of the Faculty of Advocates in the same city ? 

1x59: 2 vols., r. 8vo., Bost. A Treatise on Maritime 
Law, &¢ , by Theophilus Parsons, LL. D. See N. Amer. 
Rev., April, 1860, 554. 1859, 2 vols, Phila., Sharswood’s 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. See, especially, Book IV., 
Chap. 38, pp. 407, 443: Of the Rise, Progress and Gradual 
Improvements of the Laws of Hugland : continued by Col- 
eridge, John William Smith, Stewart Warren and Shars- 
wood. 

1860: 8vo, New York. Institutes of International 
Law, Public and Private, by Daniel Gardner. See N. 
Amer. Rev, April, 1860, 553. 1860, Bost., 12mo., Intro- 
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duction to the Study of International Law, &¢., by Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey, D. D., President of Yale College. 

1861: Lon, svo. Ancient Law: its Connection with ° 
the Early History of Society and its Relation to Modern 
Ideas, by Henry Sumner Maine. 

“A work of very great ability. All legal and historical 
students must read it, and they must do so with care and 
attention.” Lon. Athen., 1861, I., 495. 

1861—63: Oxf, 2 vols. 8vo. The Law of Nations 
Considered as Independent Political Communities, by Tra- 
vers Twiss, D. C. L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford: vol. L, Part I, On the Rights and 
Duties of Nations in Time of Peace; vol. IL. Part IL., 
On the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of Peace. 
See notices in Lon. Athen., 1861, I., 878; Lon. Law 
Mag., Nov., 1861; and N. Amer. Review, Jan., 1862, 265. 
So much for LeGaL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Of ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHERS, the first of any note, is 
Richard De Bury, the son of Sir Richard Aungerville, who 
was born in 1287, and educated at Oxford: became tutor 
to Prince Edward, (afterwards Edward lil.) whom he aid- 
ed in adversity, and who, when he came to the throne, re- 
paid him in style of truly royal munificence. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Durham, December 19, 13845. Of 
his famous work upon books—which ranks as the first 
treatise by an Hnglishman on bibhography—the following 
are the editions: Philobiblon de Amore Librorum, Co- 
logne, 1478, 4to.; 48 leaves of 26 lines: Williams, £6 10s. 
Il. Philobiblon de Querimoniis Librorum Omnibus Liter- 
arum Amatoribus Perutile Spire, per Joannem et Conra- 
dum Hust, 1488, 4to. (89 leaves of 81 lines); apud (III) 
Jodocum Badium Ascensium, Paris, 1500, 4to. IV. Phi- 
lobiblon, etc., Francf., 1510, 4to. V. Philobiblon, sive de 
Amore Librorum et Institutione, Bibliothecs Tractatus 
pulcherrimus; cui acce’sit Appendix de MSS. Oxonien- 
sibus Opera et Studio T’. T. (Thomas James) Oxon., 1599, 
4to. WI. Philobiblon, ete , in Centuria Epistolarum Phi- 
lologicarum, per M. H. Goldastum, Franef., 1614, 8vo.; 
Leip., 1674, 8vo.. WII. Philobiblon, ete., in De Biblio- 
thecis atque Archivis Virorum clarissimorum, Libelli et 
Commentationes, ete., per J. J. Madero et J. A. Schmidt, 
Helm., 1702—5, 4to. VIII. Philobiblon, ete., Leip , 1708, 
4to. IX. Philobiblon, a Treatise on the Love of Books 
translated (into Hnglish) from the First Kdition, 1478, (by 
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J. B. Inglis, who gave it to Thomas Rodd, who published 
it,) London, 1832, 8yo. 

American edition, with Notes, by Samuel! Hand, Alba- 
ny, (Joel Munsell,) 1861, 8vo. ; 80 copies on large paper. 
Never was there a more enthusiastic book worm than the 
good Bishop of Durham. Amidst his responsible duties 
abroad, he was still diving here and there for books. 
“When, indeed,” he says, “we happened to turn aside to 
the towns and places where the aforesaid paupers (mendi- 
cant orders) had convents, we were net slow in visiting 
their chests and other repositories of books; for there, 
amidst the deepest poverty, we found the most exalted 
riches treasured up; there, in their satchels and caskets, we 
discovered not only the crumbs that fell from the master’s 
table for the little dogs, but, indeed, the shew-bread with- 
out leaven—the bread of angels, containing all that is de- 
lectable!” We cannot linger upon the Bishop’s eulogies 
of books; but must refer the reader to Godwin’s Catalogue 
of the Bishop of England, ed. 1601, 524; Warton’s Hist. 
of Eng. Poetry, ed. 1840, I., exv—exvi., and to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Book-Hunter. 

Joseph Ames, an iron-monger in London, published in 
1749, folio, his Typographical Antiquities, in which he 
was assisted by the Rev. John Lewis, (at whose persuasion 
he undertook the task,) and John Austis Garter, King-at- 
Arms, and encouraged by Sir Hans Sloane and Lord Ox- 
ford, in whose vast collections he found materials for his 
book. Wilham Herbert became the happy possessor of 
Ames’ own interleaved and liberally annotated copy of 
the Antiquities, and he based upon this his new editibn of 
the Typographical Antiquities, 1785—90, 3 vols, 4to. 
Herbert’s annotated copy fell into the hands of Dr. Dib- 
din, and he used a portion of the first volume in his un- 
finished Typographical Antiquities, 1810—20, 4 vols., 4to., 
£14 14s.; 66 copies on large papef, imperial 4to, £29 8s. 
It is greatly to be lamented that this work has never been 
completed: the Book Clubs of Great Britain have since 
expended thousands of pounds upon works of little gen- 
eral value; whilst this most important matter is neglected, 
if not forgotten. We had intended to review Dibdin’s 
bibliographical works; but our space will not permit this. 

-Palmer’s General History of Printing, 1782, 4to., we 
may remark in passing, is of little value: a portion of it 
was written by George Psalmanazar. The Rev. Andrew 
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Clark published A Bibliographical Dictionary, Liverpool 
and Manchester, 1802—4, 6 vols. 12mo.; Supplement, 
Lon., 1806,2 vols, 12mo. It is frequently inaccurate ; 
and is printed on paper which is a disgrace to any printer. 
It incorporates Harwood’s View of the Greek and Roman 
Classics. : 

The Introduction to the Study of Bibliography, by Dr. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, 1%14, 2 vols, 8vo., 50 copies on 
large paper, royal 8vo., was an excellent work in its day, 
(largely drawn from the French,) and is still of value. 
The list of Catalouges is large and of great interest. 

The Bibliotheca Britannica.of Dr. Robert Watt (and 
his sons and other assistants,) was published by subscrip- 
tion, in eleven quarto parts, of which the first four ap- 
peared at Glasgow, 18i19—20, and the others in Edinburg. 
When the last part was ready, the whole was compre- 
hended in four volumes, bearing the date 1s24. The germ 
of this work was Dr. Watt’s Catalogue of his own lbra- 
ry. He died over-worked, in 1819, leaving the Bibliothe- 
ca unfinished. Among hisassistants, during the last years 
of his life, were William Motherwell and Alexander 
Whitelaw. After his death, his two eldest sons devoted 
themselves to its completion, and are supposed to have 
shortened their lives by their severe labors. John, the 
elder, died in 1821, aged twenty, James died in 1829. 
Shortly after the Doctor’s death, some robbers who enter- 
ed the house, used a portion of the precious manuscript to 
give them light. It took nearly a year’s labor to repair 
this loss. Archibald Constable and Company purchased 
the ork for about £2000, but their misfortunes prevented 
the payment of the bills; and thus, the, family of Dr. 
Watt, was prevented from receiving any benetit from a 
work, for which so many sacrifices had been made, and 
upon which all their hgpes depended. 

We are sorry to be*obliged thus to conclude this mel- 
ancholy family chronicle: Miss Watt, the only surviving 
child of the greatest British bibliographer, Dr. Watt, has 
lately died at Glasgow, in a workhouse. Hardly a fit 
place, for the country to have left the daughter of such 
aman, to die in; hardly a fitting reward by our country, 
for the production of a work, &c. Last year a petition 
was presented to Lord Palmerston, praying for a grant of 
£100 a year, for the benefit of Miss Watt. The petition 
was signed by Alfred Tennyson, John Ruskin, Thomas 
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Carlyle, George Grote, Sir Frederick Madden, Holman 
Hunt, Mrs. Gaskell, and many another name of note. An 
answer was promised to it in February, but none came un- 
til last week, some days after the death of the poor lady 
had been announced to one of the premier’s secretaries. 
Then a fellow secretary wrote to ask if Miss Watt could 
be supported on £50 a year, if so, that sum might proba- 
bly be given to her. Jt was well, perhaps, that the offer 
came to a corpse. London Reader, May 28, 1864, 682. 
The Bibliotheca Briatnnica, isa work of great, value. 
From the manner in which it was compiled—by a num- 
ber of persons, all of whom were not thorough biblio- 
graphers*-and printed—without the advantage of the re- 
vision of the chief worker, (then deceased)—errors were 
to be expected; and many errors—some great ones—are 
to be found: “but what is the chaff to the wheat?” Its 
classical articles should be supplemented with Dr. Dibdin’s 
Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classics, 1827, 2 vols. 
8vo. 250 copies on large paper, imperial 8vo., £66s., and 
J. W. Moss’ Manual of Classical Bibliography, new edi- 
tion, with additions, (by H. G. Bohn,) 1837, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Loundes’ Bibliographer’s Manual was pub. by Pickering, 
of London, in 1834, in 4 vols., 8vo. It is so well known 
to the English reader, that a descriptive account of its 
prominent features will hardly be looked for. Mr. Bohn 
has labored assidiously, during the last seven years, to im- 
prove the first impression, and his toil has been well be- 
stowed. We regret (and we presume that he now regrets) 
that he did not enlarge to a greater extent in the first vol- 
umes. Between 1839 and 1842, Lowndes published Nos. 
1 to 12 of his British Librarian. It is still incomplete. 
Brunet’s Manual was first given to the world in Decem- 
ber, 1809, (dated 1810, Paris, 3 vols. 8 vo.): the fifth edi- 
tion is now going through the press! If the author live 
until the 2d of next November, he will celebrate his 
eighty-fourth birth day. May he remain to see the pubh- 
cation of the last volume (all of which is now lacking) of 
his last edition, and as much longer as it may please Provi- 
dence. He who possesses all the bibliographical aids in 
the world, save Brunet’s Manual, must, if needful, apply 
to himself the spirit of the advice of Cujacius, with refer- 
ence to the lucubrations of Paul de Castro. “Yet it 
must be owned that even the marvellous Frenchman is not 
infallible; and the English reader, will not be a little sur- 
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prised to find, under the head Prescort, WILL HIcKLING, 
after an enumeration of the well known historical works 
of this favorite author.” Ona encore de lui: Tobacco 
and its adulterations, a complete history and description, 
1858 in—8. (Tome Quatriéme 2 Partie, 18638, 864.) 

Now, there is certainly a “Prescott Segar Store,” on 
Broadway, New York, and, perhaps others of the same 
kind elsewhere: but, the work in question, was the pro- 
duction of Henry P. Prescott, and published by Van 
Voorst, of London; and, therefore, we cannot conscien- 
tiously permit the latter, to be robbed of the credit justly 
due him, for what is said to be a very good book. 

Of Mr. Burton’s Book-Hunter, we should have some- 
thing complimentary to say, had we space for any more 
comments. We had intended this book as a text for no- 
tices of great book-collectors: but this subject, and that, 
of literary history—most tempting theme !—must be re- 
served for another paper.* 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


By M. Jacoss, D. D., Emeritus Professor in Pennsylvania College. 


When God had reduced chaos into order: when he had 
formed hil, valley, mountain and plain, and gathered the 
waters together into oceans; when he had clothéd the 
earth with verdure, and made land, air and water, to teem 
with inhabitants, he saw that all that had come from his 
hand “was good.” But, as yet, there was no creature here 
to stand in intimate relationship with him; to recognize 
his goodness, power, majesty and glory ; and to exercise a 


* Many of our readers, we know, will not be interested in this arti- 
cle. There are others, who will regard it with deep interest, as a 
most valuable contribution to Bibliography, useful for permenant 
reference, and highly suggestive. It has been carefully prepared by 
one of the most industrious and, in certain directions ablest scholars 
the country furnishes. To remove, however, all occasion of dissat- 
isfaction, on account of the space which it occupies, we present our 
readers with three additional forms (twenty-four pages,) in this num- 
ber of the Quarterly.—Hprtor. 
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Pentrolling influence among the creatures of this new-born 
earth. There was yet one wanting, whom he might make 
lord over this beautiful creation, and who might be a fit 
representative of him, in dignity and character, and so be- 
come his vice-gerent. 

When he said: “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness,” he did not mean equality in any respect, but 
merely resemblance, so far as the condition and cireumstan- 
ces of the creature might admit Man was to occupy an 
important and commanding position, in rank and capabili- 
ties, in the vast chain of creature races From the ani- 
malcule and zoophyte of the ocean, which occupy but one 
step above the vegetable, we advance, link after link, 
through the whole range of the animal genera and species, 
up to man, “midway between not! hing and Deity.” Above 
him are angels and archangels and the vast array of the 
bright intelligences of heaven, and beneath him, and sub- 
ject to him, are the animals that fill ocean, earth and sky. 

The points of distinction, which would merit the expres- 
sion, relatively, of the image of God, or of his likeness, 
consist in his noble corporeal structure and the characteris- 
tics of his soul or spiritual nature. 

I. Man is distinguished for his physical organization. 
God, indeed, has no form or shape, and there can, there- 
fore, in this respect, be no direct resemblance to him in 
man ; yet do we consider, that in an important degree, the: 
image of God in him consists in the possession of that tlo- 
ble structure, and those corporal endowments, by which 
he is enabled to exercise dominion over the earthly crea- 
tion, and thus to fulfil the duties of that office to which he 
was appointed. Although not now what it once was, we 
can not fail being impressed with the symmetry of his 
physical or ganization and its varied adaptations. When 
viewing some ancient temple, though in ruins, we may 
sometimes form tolerably correct ideas of what it once 
was. From its crumbling walls, its broken columns, and 
its fallen mouldings, we may gather a just conception of 
its beautiful proportions, its ¢ exquisite finish, and its ad- 
mirable adaptation to the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. So the body, though now sadly marred and ex- 
hibiting the signs of decay, yet gives evidences of what it 
was, when it came, untainted, from the hands of its 
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It requires but slight attention to be impressed with 
man’s superior bodily organization. Other animals are, 
indeed, endowed with organizations, admirably adapted to 
the peculiarity of their mode of life and the rank they are 
designed to hold amongst others. Predaceous birds are 
able, when on the wing, to descry their prey afar off; the 
dog can, by the keenness of his scent, track the object of 
his search hours after it has passed along, and some anl- 
mals possess so exquisite a sense of hearing, that they can 
distinguish distant, and to other ears inaudible, sounds, but 
man’s senses are both acutely sensitive and able to adapt 
themselves to, or to distinguish, the widest range and va- 
riety of sensations. The eagle’s eye cannot be feasted 
with the beauty and variety of those extensive landscapes 
always within the range of his vision; the dog cannot be 
regaled with pleasant odors; and the ears of others cannot 
be charmed with the sweets of harmony. But man can 
appreciate the beauties of color—of light and shade—of 
the living green of Spring and Summer; of the gorgeous 
hues of Autumn; of the white mantle of Winter; of the 
glowing tints of the morning and the evening sky, the 
glorious bow of promise ; and of the star-lit heavens; and 
can penetrate, by the aid of the telescope, into the vast 
depths of space, in which stars, and systems, and clusters, 
perform their immense cireuits. Similar remarks might 
be made in regard to the remainder of our senses; show- 
ing how wonderfully we are endowed, how far supe- 
rior our sensual organization is to that of other creatures, 
and how vastly more varied the functions or offices, for 
which our bodies are adapted. Through this wonderfully 
constructed body, how many are the avenues of pleasure ; 
how many the avenues of pain; through how many chan- 
nels may flow into us the richest enjoyments and the keen- 
est sufferings; and what physical power may not be ex- 
erted, and great achievements. be accomplished! Man is, 
indeed, “fearfully and wonderfully made!” 

Il. But he is yet more highly gifted in the character of his 
mind. he body is merely the beautiful house, the mind 
the distinguished inhabitant. The body is the well-adapt- 
ed machine, the mind, the powerful agent. The body, 
though exquisitely formed and furnished, in many respects 
still links us with the brute creation, but the mind exalts 
us immeasurably above them, and links us with the Crea- 
tor. In the former, we meet with the lowest forms of in- 
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pence lf we stand not midway between them, we at least 
occupy an intermediate position. 

tu the lower orders of creation, we undoubtedly meet 
with signs of intelligence; in sume it is merely in its in- 
cipient dawning os; and from them we progressively rise to 
others, in whom it may be regarded as the lowest manifes- 
tations of reason, the higher exercise of which we regard 
as a disting aishing characteristic of man. We commonly 
denote by the term Instinct, that power by which the crea- 
ture, previous to all knowledge, or experience, is infallibly 
directed in the acts which it performs, for the e preservation 
of its existence and for its comfort. But where these acts 
are modified by previous experience, there is both mem- 
ory and reason. These acts are determined by knowledge. 
Some animals seem. to possess a considerable amount of 
memory, and sagacity; and to know how to use means to 
accomplish a desirable end. And because these manifes- 
tations are often by us unexpected, inasmuch as they are 
not common, we feel disposed to avcord"to those animals a 
higher degree of reason than they actually possess. For 
when we carefully bring all the evidences of creature 
memory and reason together, they are found to amount to 
comparatively very little oe their range as to ume and ob- 
jects is exceedingly limited! 

Wonderful, therefore, as was this fair world, in the 
number and variety of its beautiful forms, and their adap- 
tations to each other, it would have been but a half-finish- 
ed creation, without a higher intelligence than that mani- 
fested by even those which approach nearest to man. 
There would have been none to recognize God in his 
works, adore and love him, and occupy a commanding po- 
sition among creatures. 

To man God gave an exalted intellect, capable of exam- 
ining into the relations of things; discriminating and 
learning their nature, by memory treasuring up what he 

has learned for future use and profit; ‘being influenced and 
guided by the knowledge thus alate “and combining 
his own experience with that of others, in the production 
of great results, affecting his well-being in a thousand 
ways. ‘This is a degree of intelligence and reason far 
transcending that of all his companion creatures. It 
makes him but a little Jower than the angels; it links him 
with God. 
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Man, indeed, begins his existence with but little evi- 
dence of intellectual life. He is more feeble, and helpless, 
and requires more care from others than any other crea- 
ture. From appearances how unlikely it is, that in him 
would gradually waken up an intellect which, in a few 
years more, would be able to discover the most abstruse 
relations of things, -scale the heavens, measure the distances 
of the stars, and spread itself abroad over the vast uni- 
verse of God. At first, however slowly his mind expands, 
his reason grows, and then they increase steadily and 
rapidly. And where is the bound beyond which the hu- 
man mind cannot 20, in its progressive development and 
power? No limit, to which it has yet attained, has proved 
a barrier to its further progress. And what shall then be 
its capabilities, when no longer-fettered by a diseased and 
decaying body! 

Truth is the appropriate food for the mind. Without 
it, it can have no growth. It gives it exercise and devel- 
ment. And truth, like the creation of God, is unlimited 
as to its objects and relations. What a vast field, there- 
fore, the mind possesses for the development of its facul- 
ties, and for the exercise of its powers! Ours is the pleas- 
ant task of entering this field, and training our faculties 
by the investigation of its most valuable relations. 

III. But man is not only distinguished above the lower 
orders of creatures, and allied to God by the possession of 
a high order of intellectual, but also of a moral nature. 
The latter is a higher distinction than the former. We 
may not only know God, but be lke him in character / 
The image of God consists principally in intellectual and 
moral likeness; for in Col. 83:10, the “new man” is stated 
to be a renewal, “in knowledge, after the image of him that 
created him ;” that is, we suppose, a restoration to the soul 
of the ability to discriminate and appreciate true knowl- 
edge; and in Eph. 4 : 24, we are enjoined to “put on the 
new man, which after God” (or in the likeness of God) “is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.” Here the image 
of God, or likeness to him, is made to consist in moral ex- 
cellency ; not merely in the absence of the love and prac- 
tice of sin, but also in the possessionsf positive holiness— 
the highest excellence that can belong to any being. 

When God, therefore, created Adam, he gave him the 
capacity to recognize truth and to acquire knowledge 
readily, safely, and certainly. His mental faculties were 
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clear; there were no prejudices to be overcome; no veil 
cast over truth; but every subject, as it came up to his 
mind, was comprehended i in its true relations, as far as he 
was prepared to understand it, at all. If he had followed 
the leadings of his own mind, ee would not have made any 
false judgments, or fallen into error, especially the great 
error of sin. 

God made him not only free from all moral stain—made 
him upright—made him righteous—but he gave him a posi- 
tive character: an inherent tendency to do that which is 
right; to love ‘that which is good; to find his highest en- 
joyment in its practice; as positive a tendency to improve 
or grow in likeness to God, as it is for a plant to stretch 
itself, day by day, towards the sun, the source of light and 
heat! That tendency is restored to the soul, in the new 
birth. At first, it begins feebly, like the first streaks of 
the morning dawn, and then, under the influence of the 
Great Moral Sun, it grows brighter and brighter until the 
perfect day. In all these respects the restoration of the 
divine image will never be perfect, as it was when God first 
made man, until the soul shall enter the world where there 
is no sin or error, and where there is no stain of character. 
To make the restoration perfect, is the great work of life; 
a work begun in the new birth, and ended in the entire 

sanctification of the soul. Then—then truth will possess 
new beauties, because we shall see it no more under shad- 
ows, but in the clear hight; then will our attainments. in 
knowledge be rapid, because it will be easily acquired by 
the soul, no more enfeebled and darkened by sin; and 
then will we grow in holiness, and progressively approxi- 
mate the character of the Great Creator. 

W hat attainments the angels, who have retained their 
original likeness to God, have, during the thousands of 
years of their happy existence, made in knowledge and 
holiness, it is impossible for us to describe. What they 
have learned by contemplating the character and works of 
the Great Creator; what new truths are constantly unfold- 
ing themselves to their enlar ging views; what new attrac- 
tions and causes of joyful admiration they find as they 
gain a deeper insight into the mysteries of the divine na- 
ture, they cannot inform us But undoubtedly they have 
advanced far beyond the point at which they began! In 
their knowledge and experience there is sufficient reason 
for their ever-resounding responses: “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
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is the Lord of Hosts!” And yet, with all that they al- 
ready know, we find them eager to know more; to find 
some new occasion for admiration, as they look into the 
wonders of human redemption 

And this is precisely the characteristic of regenerate 
men, in whom the divine image is renewed. Paul, whois 
but a representative of others of like character, earnestly 
longed to “know Christ and the power of his resurrec- 
tion ;” “to be found in him, not having his own righteous- 
ness,” but to be clothed with the righteousness of Christ; 
knowing that he was not yet perfect, he followed after, in 
order that he might make the great attainment of likeness 
to the charactér of Christ Jesus; and so great and valua- 
ble an object was this, in his estimation, that he was will- 
ing to lose all other things, so that he could but win 
Christ. And another disciple, who, by intimate and famil- 
iar intercourse with Jesus, had learned to know much of 
his character, and who had also suffered much for him, 
was filled with ecstatic joy, when he thought of the re- 
union with him, and the perfect restoration of the divine 
image in the heavenly world! “Beloved,” said he, “now 
are we the sons of God! and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be lke him, for we shall see him as he is.” Jesus 
said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God;” Paul said, “Without holiness no man shall see 
God;” and in another place it is said, “To know God is life 
eternal.” 

We then, who “govern in this tabernacle, being bur- 
dened,” who lament the imperfectness of our knowledge, 
especially of divine things, and the vast distance there is 
yet between our character and that of the Redeemer, are 
cheered by the assurance, that the time is fast hastening on 
when we shall ‘now no more only in part, but know even 
as we are known, and when we shall attain to a far higher 
point of the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus than we 
have been able to reach here below! 

IV. But we could scarcely speak of the image of God 
in knowledge, in righteousness, and true holiness, as re- 
newed in the regeneration, partially restored here, and ful- 
ly hereafter, without referring to a future state; and con- 
sequently to man’s immortality. God made man immortal 
and in this he was made in his likeness. 

1. Some one may say: man is mortal. True, his body 
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dies; this, however, is not a cessation of existence; it is 
merely a short interruption. The body will rise again and 
be immortal. 

2. But immortality was the primary characteristic of 
man. Death was only*to be the penalty, if he should dis- 
obey ; and life be continued, if he should remain obedient. 
Adam was to be distinguished from the creatures, over 
whom he was placed. In regard to them, death was the 
rule, his was to be an exceptional case. They could not 
multiply and fill the earth, without one generation being 
removed by death to give place to those which were to 
follow. In regard to men, if, in following the law of in- 
crease, they had become too numerous, God probably 
would have translated them to suitable abodes to enjoy 
their immortality, im serving him in a different sphere. 
He translated two; why might he not have translated all 
after they had undergone due preparation ? 

Whilst the creatures around him would die, he was, as 
to his body, to be distinguished, in being free from the law 
of death, and in being like his Creator. The body of the 
Redeemer, which was made in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
had no seeds of corruption in it; it was not mortal; it 
would not have died, had he not himself offered it, as a 
ransom for our souls and bodies, in order, that being freed 
from the penalty of sin, and perfectly restored to the 
image of God, and our bodies raised from the dead, as was 
his, we might not remain under the dominion of death ; 
but find in him “the resurrection and the life.” The slave 
of appetite and lust, inheriting ancestral sins which are 
visited upon the children, down to thousands of genera- 
tions, and subject to diseases of various kinds, this body, 
at length, yields to the force of these causes, and sinks into 
the grave. But this vile body shall be raised again, and 
made like unto Christ’s glorious body, which is the type 
of immortality! No: we were not, at first, created with 
. bodies to pass away like the flower of the field, or like the 
brute creation, to die and live no more! 

God has implanted in our souls the desire of continued 
existence. This is especially strong when the hope can 
be entertained of a continued existence of happiness. It 
is only guilt, which makes men shudder at futurity as 
likely to result in protracted misery; and which makes 
them less desirous of immortality. But, to the virtuous 
and good, the holy, and wise, a never-ending existence is 
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inexpressibly desirable. They who have learned to know 
God by the experience of his grace, thirst to know more 
of him—to increase in the knowledge of his character and 
ways. They who have learned to know what it is to be 
righteous aud holy, earnestly desire that they might be com- 
pletely assimilated to his character, and that communion, 
which has been begun, might be perpetuated forever. The 
prospect of immortality causes the good man to pass his 
three score and ten years of toil and trial here with cheer- 
fulness. He knows that after toil will come rest; after 
trial, triumph; after fidelity, reward; after light afflictions, 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; and af- 
ter a foretaste of communion with God, the full fruition. 
Tt was the assurance of a future life, which cheered the 
deeply afflicted Job in the midst of his sufferings. “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” said he; “and though, 
after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God; whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another.” And David, in the confi- 
dence of hope, said: “I shall be satisfied when I awake in 
thy likeness.” 

In fact, it is immortality—endless existence—which is 
the glory of the divine image, its brightest ray! The 
most exalted intellect, the highest reason, the most en- 
larged knowledge, the brightest moral character, the most 
eminent attainments in holiness, would all be but a meteor’s 
glare upon the face of night, if they were to continue but 
a limited time; if they were not to be perpetuated through 
an endless existence ! 

1. Let us endeavor to arise to a realizing sense of the 
dignity and glory of our nature. Wearethe sons of God, 
made after his likeness. We are not designed to grovel 
on earth; to devote our whole energies to satisfy the 
wants of the body, as do the beasts of the field; to be- 
come the slaves of passion, of pleasure, or of honor, or of 
wealth ; and to live, as though this fleeting life were our 
all. We are designed for a brilliant career ; of dominion 
over the earth and all earthly creatures; of vast attain- 
ments in knowledge—knowledge of Godin his works, and 
in the doings of his grace through Jesus Christ; and of 
high degrees of moral excellence. We have been made 
but a little lower than the angels, and we were created 
with endowments which will enable us to vie with them 
in their highest excellencies. And though the crown has 
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fallen from our heads, it may be restored and made to 
shine brightly, again in ‘the fature world of glory. 

2. Let us thank God, who made us, that he thought 
worthy to place us so high in the scale of being, and to 
make usa reflection of himself. Let us thank Him for 
the high endowments, the enlarged capacities, and the 
prilliant prospects which be has afforded us! Let us look 
across the narrow vale of time, and, forgetting our humili- 
ation, our temporary degradation and sorrow here yseo 
what we may become, when the night of time shall have 
ended, and the charnel house shall no longer be able to 
hold our bodies! Let us exultinely join the apostle Peter 
in saying: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jusus Christ, who, according to his abundant mercy, 
hath begotten us AGAIN unto a li vely hope, by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in Heaven for you!” Never was there cause for joy and 
thanksgiving, such as is here to be found! Let it, how- 
ever, not prove an idle, a senseless joy ; but let it produce 
such a pressure upon our moral nature, as to urge us to 
meet the demands of gratitude and love. ‘Let us glorify 
God in our bodies and our spirits which are his.” 

3. Let us not sit down in despair, because we are not 
what man originally was. The poor leper stood afar off, 
and said: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me elean,” 
and, at the word of the Lord Jesus, “Be thou clean,” “imme- 
diately his leprosy was cleansed. ” So we may go to Him, 
the repairer of our broken nature, and experience his 
power to restore to us the defaced image. to “‘ereate, in 
us clean hearts, and renew within usright spirits.” If we 
are true to ourselves, to each other, and to God, we will 
not only intensely desire, but make earnest efforts, that we 
may become and live new creatures; and that the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
may shine into our hearts, and there reveal the lmeaments 
divine restored! To this end, let us look at the inimita- 
ble life and character of Jesus Christ, and strive to become 
conformed to.them; and then shall we realize the trans- 
formation referred to in the words: ‘We all with opep 
face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory to glory, even. as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
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4. It is sad to reflect that from some hearts, the image’ 
of God will forever remain effaced—it will never be re- 
stored in them, but the hateful image of the Devil, will 
occupy its place! The noble intellect clouded forever by 
prejudice and error; the reason bewildered and swayed by 
falsehood; the soul a slave of lust, tormented with unsat- 
isfied desires; moral character and ability to appreciate 
that which is lovely and good, gone; and the capability of 
experiencing even one holy emotion, and making any pro- 
gress in moral worth forever lost, afford a sad theme for 
contemplation. Thus fell Lucifer, once a bright archang- 
el! Thus fell his companions in crime! Utterly obliter- 
ated from their spirits is the glorious image of God, and 
they are lost to all that is good and excellent, or that can 
afford any pure and lasting joy! It is sad to think of a 
soul utterly lost; cast out from God, and shut up in the 
darkness of hell forever! 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE STRENGTH AND BEAUTY OF GOD’S SANCTUARY. 
By Rey. Epsati Ferrier, A. M., Proféssor in Pennsylvania College. 


In the material world, the properties of strength and 
beauty are seldom found in the same object. In our con- 
ceptions at least, that which is beautiful, is not strong ; and 
that which has strength, has no beauty. Thesame is true, 
to a limited extent, of the productions of mind. Few 
works of genius, evince at once, high degrees of beauty, 
and strength of expression. One of the great classics of 
antiquity is marked by unusual nicety of expression, and 
beauty of style, but it wants the masculine energy, the 
nervous strength, the heroic vigor of its great coun- 
terpart. In character, in the common estimate of men, 
there is the same contrariety between these two elements 
—the possession of the one, implying the absence of the 
other. At the death of the senior Dr. Alexander, of 
Princeton, a biographical notice made mention of him as 
a “good, simple-minded man.” The friends of the de- 
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ceased, took exception to the statement, as implying the 
thoug ht, that he was wanting in the manlier and stronger 
qualities of character—as if simplicity and beauty could 
not be joined with force, or that a strong intellect, is to 
have greater honor in the sight of man, than a good heart, 
or a right spirit. This disposition may be traced in our 
very lanouage. It has become fixed in our commonest 
words. <A living writer speaks as follows of the common 
word “virtue :” “We can not wonder that Italy should fill 
our great exhibition, with beautiful specimens of her skill 
in the arts, with statues and sculptures of rare loveliness, 
but should only rivet her chains the mere closely, by the 
weak and ineffectual efforts which she makes to break 
them, when she can degrade the word “virtuoso,” or ‘“vir- 
tuous,” to signify one accomplished i in painting, music and 
sculpture, such ‘things as are the ornamental fringe of a 
nation’s life, but can never be made, without loss of all 
manliness of character.” Perhaps the most striking ilus- 
tration, in the universe, where the two qualities men- 
tioned in our subject, are joined in the most harmonious pro- 
portion,is God. While Isaiah in wrapt vision, beheld the 
Seraphim crying one to another, saying: “Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of Hosts, let the Lord of Hosts be for a crowm 
of glory, and for a diadem of beauty,” John saw the el 
ders and heard their worship, “We give Thee thanks, 
Lord God Almighty, because Thou hagt taken to Thee 
great power and hast reigned.” 

Strength and beauty are in His Sanctuary. This may 
be taken as descriptive of those places which God has 
chosen for His special dwelling place. The Tabernacle 
was God’s sanctuary, and it was both strong and beautiful. 
In the detailed description we have of it, in the book of 
Exodus, the material, the tenons, the sockets, the pins, the 
bars, the pillars, we are impressed with the fact that, the 
structure was fitted for a wandering people, as it could be 
conveniently taken down and again erected, but was just 
the structure needed for the storais, and exposure of a for- 
ty years’ march in a wilderness, in many parts of which 
neither man nor beast could subsist. The material must 
have been of the most substantial kind. Then we can 
scarcely get any adequate conception of the richness of 
the material. The amount of gold and silver was im- 
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mense. Its purple, and blue, and scarlet—its finely 
wrought furniture, and fine proportions, all fashioned after 
the instructions given by God in the mountain, must have 
been imposing. David, in speaking of the tabernacle of 
Shiloh, thé tent which was placed among men, says: “God 
delivered His strength into captivity, and His glory into 
the enemy’s hand.” And, as to the temple on Mt. Moriah, 
to which the Jew went up so many hundred years, with 
feelings of awe and wonder, such as possessed him on no 
other occasion of life, even with our enlarged ideas of 
costliness must have surpassed any conceptions we have 
formed concerning it. ‘The whole Sanctuary was overlaid 
with gold. Gold and precious stones were wrought in, 
and placed, wherever they could add anything to the rich- 
ness of its appearance. A Roman historian tells us, that 
generals, who had been familiar with the palaces of Rome, 
when Rome was at the height of extravagance and luxu- 
ry, were struck with wonder, when they saw the temple at 
Jerusalem. ‘Titus would gladly have preserved the struc- 
ture, asa memorial of the past glory of the Jewish peo- 
ple, but the fierce spirits, which came in collision, on that 
holy spot, were as uncontrolable as the hurricane ; and the 
Temple fell in one of the bloodiest conflicts recorded in 
history. 

But we propose to make a more practical use of the sub- 
ject. The soul, ander the influence of the spirit, may have 
a beauty which will excite the admiration of angels; that 
for which David so earnestly prayed: “Let the beauty of 
the Lord God be upon us—the beauty of holiness;’’ and 
a strength adequate to the conflict with principalities and 
powers; “strengthened with might, by the spirit of God, 
in the inner man.” There is no incompatibility, and no 
contradictions. All over the earth, where the gospel is 
preached, are bright and living witnesses, men, it may be 
in lowly life, but adorned with richer ornaments than ever 
burned on Jewish temple, or glittered in breasts of Jew- 
ish priests; men fighting a nobler battle than was ever 
contested on fields of this world, and beckoned on to vie- 
tory by brighter rewards. These qualities of character 
are in the Sanctuary. Waiting on God, who has said that 
He loves the gates of Zion, more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob, may secure for us these things which can not be 
gotten with silver, nor bought with gold. Not that God 
has bound himself exclusively to His house. Let us not 
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limit Him. The heavens is His throne, and the earth is 
his footstool. God may be in the veriest hovel, with its 
ragged walls of mouldering mud, while He will not enter 
the elegant cathedral, with its parade of heartless worship, 
and its polished ascriptions of praise. The ear of God 
may be open to the very groan of a troubled spirit, or the 
beating of an anxious heart, but closed to the words of 
unfeeling pomp. Nevertheless, it remains true, the church 
is the house of the living God. The Lord has chosen 
Zion; He hath desired it for His habitation. It is His 
rest forever. It is His banqueting house, where He meets 
with His people, for their joy and refreshing. The true 
worshipper says: “I have seen thy glory and thy power 
in the Sanctuary. But how is it that the sanctuary has 
this refining, elevating power. We begin the the lowest 
view. 

We are so constituted as to be more or less affect- 
ed by every object with which we come in con- 
tact. There is a principle of assimilation in our na- 
ture, which makes us like those with whom we as- 
sociate. All the multiplied influences which surround 
us in this life, write upon our hearts and lives, as upon a 
tablet, their distinctive character. It may bea book, a 
friend, a family, a teacher, a scene in nature, but it leaves 
an impression. Our own character, to a great degree, de- 
pends on the kind of these influences. They mould and 
shape the soul. The world is full of testimony, and even 
bad men act upon the principle, when their interests are 
involved. Moore would not permit his own daughter to 
read the poetry which he wrote, and sent out to poison ten 
thousand homes. Macready, the tragedian, would not al- 
low his own children to see the inside of a theatre, and 
Goldsmith, himself a popular novelist and play writer, 
gives this advice about the education of his nephew: 
“Above all things, never let your son touch a novel or ro- 
mance.” In speaking of influence, let no one understand 
that we are placed under a blind fatality, and have noth- 
ing to do, but to cast ourselves on the current, and be car- 
ried on a helpless thing, to our destination. Far from it. 
Man has a will, and is accountable to his Maker, that he 
selects the good, and rejects the evil. God has given a 
germ, and it is our life-work, as we would acquit ourselves 
well in the sight of men, and render an account with joy 
before God, to gather about the true and the good, that it 
may grow up, first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. 
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Activity is one of the conditions of growth. Cessation 
of activity is the beginning of death. This is true in 
commerce, in mind, in the world of spirit. Activity 1s 
caused by the presentation of suitable objects. The man 
of giant intellect, attains his power by protracted and _se- 
vere exercise, on subjects of an exalted nature. Wrestling 
with trivial subjects, dwarfs the being. Hence, as books 
are not dead things, but havea living power among living 
souls, those are not our best books, which put us most 
easily and in the shortest time, in possession of facts and 
thoughts, but which convey fully, and carry farthest in our 
own souls, the conceptions and feelings of a profound spirit 
—which awake slumbering energy, and arouse to noble 
purpose, and lofty resolution. He who dwells in the 
Sanctuary, is the great God—the loftiest being in the uni- 
verse. Active contemplation of His character, earnest 
worship of Him, as our Maker, communion with Him in 
His appointed way, by this process of assimilation, or like 
begetting like, tend to elevate and ennoble. An intimate 
association with great and good men, excites to imitation, 
and begets impulses, that may be for eternal good. How 
much more, an association with the King of Kings, in His 
own house. What drew so broad a line between the Jew 
and the Greek? The Jew went up year by year, to the 
temple, as the holiest place on earth, and held communion 
with the true and living God; the Greek prostrated him- 
self in the dust, before a worthless block, which his own 
hands had shaped. The stream could not rise higher 
than the source. The historian Gibbon, makes use of 
this principle, as a partial explanation of the rapid suc- 
cess of Mahommedanism, for a season. Though a mass 
of superstition and error, its watchword, as it spread terror 
amongst the nations of the earth, was, “There is only one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” But in the Christian 
Sanctuary, we look neither to the God of the Jew, nor 
the God of Mahomet, but to Jesus, the Brightness of the 
Father’s Glory; and beholding as in a glass darkly, but 
then face to face. ; 

In the Sanctuary, we not only contemplate the perfect 
character of God, but the most ennobling truths in the 
universe, in every variety of form, are impressed on our 
conscience. The truths of physical science are refining 
and elevating in their influence, and we render the cheer- 
ful tribute of praise to him whose life has been a sacrifice 
for their extension. So of political and moral science. 
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It is a heresy that needs to be driven from our hearts and 
our schools of learning, that no truth is of any value, ex- 
cept as it directly contributes to some practical end. All 
truth is valuable for its own sake, and is fitted to exalt and 
dignify. Yet there are degrees of value. In the Sanc- 
tuary, we hear not the truths of physical science, nor the 
angry discussions of politicians, nor the doubtful learning 
of the schools. We go above and beyond these; above 
the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life. The soul 
is in a purer element. We breathe a clearer air. The 
heart is brought in contact with the high truths of God, 
man’s destiny, immortality, judgment—eternal life and 
death. And in these higher regions of truth, unlike those 
giants of old, groping in the dark, we walk uprightly, hav- 
ing a “Thus saith the Lord,” to strengthen our hearts. 
Hence, in the light of human reason, there can be no more 
hallowed spot on earth, than the Sanctuary; no place 
where purer, and higher educating influences gather 
around the being. 

But to stop here, would be rationalistic; to explain 
away every thing supernatural, and place our holy 
religion on a level with the systems of erring men. 
Christianity came from God, and is accompanied with 
a direct, divine influence. If we enter the- Sanctuary 
in the spirit of earnest seekers, we are not left to the slow 
operation of natural causes. With these alone, what hope 
could the preacher have witha soul, dead in sin? Preach- 
ing would be as idle work as that of the Sybil, who. wrote 
her instructions on the loose leaves of trees, and commit- 
ted them to the mercy of the inconstant winds. The gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation. This it is that 
kindled the energies of the apostle Paul, and led him to 
make the lofty resolution: “I am determined to know 
nothing but Christ and Him crucified.” .This it is, which 
ought to set on fire the hearts and tongues of God’s min- 
isters with holy zeal for God and love for souls—a flame 
kindled by the Holy Ghost that came down on the apos- 
tles in the shape of fiery tongues. It is this which places 
Christianity as far above all other systems, and all natural 
causes, as the heavens above the earth. Such lower 
causes may elevate in this world—may adorn with orna- 
ments, but such work is only hanging withered garlands 
on corpses. It is not giving beauty toa living soul. “T 
am not ashamed of the gospel of God, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation, unto every one that believeth.” 
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Then, considering the Sanctuary in this three-fold view, 
as a holy place, where we we may study the purest and 
highest character, wheré the soul is brought in contact 
with ennobling truths, where Jehovah Himself dwells, 
and makes such bright and blessed disclosures, that we 
prize her ways, her sweet communion, her solemn vows, 
above all earthly joy, may we not cordially join in Da- 
vid’s expression of admiration, “How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts,” as well as join in his 
prayer, “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seek after, that I may dwell in thy house forever.” Then 
the Church, as the abode of the Redeemer, ought to enlist 
our warmest sympathies, and our best efforts. When her 
portals are thrown open for our admission, we ought, in 
grateful acknowledgment, express our joy: “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 
With a sense of forgiveness, let us lay our hand on her 
altars, and, in a high and holy consecration, vow: “If i 
forget thee, O Jerus8alem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy.’ While she is so strong, that all 
plans formed against her shall be dashed in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel, and is terrible as an army with banners, 
she is clear as the sun and fair as the moon, and the smallest 
act of infidelity on the part of those who love her, may 
mar the beauty. The Church has been well compared to 
those Druidical monuments, vast rocks on the _loftiest 
mountain peak, so nicely poised, that a child may give 
them a rocking motion, yet so secure that a giant can not 
throw them from their resting place. So the Church feels 
the slightest touch of wrong and inconsistency, while her 
very walls are salvation, and even the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against her. Let us live, in simple reliance on the 
grace of Christ, adorned with a beauty, richer than gold 
or gems, that even a thoughtless world will pause and ren- 
der the cheerful tribute: ‘How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel.” Secure such a vic- 
tory over death, that even a thoughtless world will render 
the cheerful tribute: “Let me die the death of the righ- 
teous, and let my last end be like his.” 
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ARTICLE VIL. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXIX. 


CHARLES PHinirp Kraut, D. D. 


“He necdeth not 
Praise from our mortal lips. The monuments 
Of bronze or marble, what are they to him 
Who hath a firm abode above the stars? 
Still may his people mourn, may freshly keep 
The transcript of his life, may praise their God 
For what he was, and is, nor wrongly ask 
When shall we look upon his like again?” ” 


A character so near perfection, a life so almost blame- 
less, as was that of Charles Philip Krauth, is seldom 
found. *He was one of the purest and best men that ever 
lived. One more faithful and affectionate, more devoted 
to high and noble purposes, better in the entire combination 
of his gifts and graces, has never been given to the Church. 
Although his career was undistinguished by great achieve- 
ments, or unmarked by great changes of thought, or of 
work, it was prominent and useful. It was a quiet and 
placid life—the life of a true, upright man, who, with a 
name untarnished, and a character unsullied, was honored 
and trusted, and whose pure example and holy teachings, 
were felt, as a power for good, by all who were brought. 
within the sphere of his influence. 

The subject of our sketch was born in Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, May 7th, 1797. He was the second 
son of Charles J. and Catharine Krauth. His father was 
a native of Germany, and came to this country as a young 
man, in the capacity of a school teacher and a church or- 
ganist. He was connected with the German Reformed 
Church. His mother was a Pennsylvanian, and a member 
of the Lutheran Church. They lived in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Baltimore, Maryland; also, for many years,, 
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in Virginia, highly respected, and enjoying the confidence 
of their neighbors. They both died in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, the one in 1821, and the other in 1823. Charles 
Philip was, in infancy, baptized by Rev. Dr. F. W. Geissen- 
hainer, at the time, Pastor of what was known as the old Gos- 
chenhoppen Church, in Montgomery County, Pennsylva- 
nia. Of his early life comparatively little is known, in 
consequence of his singular and habitual reticence with 
regard to himself. He was, however, considered by the 
children, cotemporary with him at school, as very preco- 
cious, quick in his apprehensions and successful in study. 
“We thought him,” writes Charles A. Morris, of York, 
who knew him when he was about seven or eight 
years of age, “very far advanced in his Arithmetic, but 
we boys were disposed to ascribe his success to the fact of 
his having a father who was a teacher.” He seems to 
have been, from a youth, of an inquiring turn of mind 
and fond of books. His natural love of knowledge led 
him to improve his opportunities to good purpose, so that, 
without the advantages of a collegiate education, he at- 
tained to a very respectable measure of intellectual cul- 
ture. He early evinced a decided taste for linguistic stu- 
dies, and, in the prosecution of the Latin, Greek and 
French, won for himself high credit. He evidently, at 
this period, formed those habits of accuracy and thorough- 
ness which characterized his future career, and were the 
foundation of his literary success and influence. Having 
selected medicine as his profession, he commenced its 
study when about eighteen years of age, under the direc- 
tion of Dr..Selden, of Norfolk, Virginia, a man of emi- 
nence in that day, and subsequently attended a course of 
Lectures in the University of Maryland. But his funds 
having become exhausted, he visited Frederick, Maryland, 
with the view of+procuring pecuniary aid from an uncle, 
the organist of the Lutheran church,.or of negotiating a 
loan, for the completion of his medical studies. Having 
failed in his object, and greatly disappointed in the expec- 
tations which he had cherished, he called to see the Rev. 
D. F. Schaeffer, whose acquaintance he had formed during 
the journey in the stage-coach from Baltimore to Freder- 
ick. In the course of the conversation, the sacred minis- 
try was incidentally suggested as a field of usefulness for 
young men. In the midst of his embarrassments, and his 
disregard of the claims of religion, he was not permitted 
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to devote his superior natural endowments and the mental 
discipline, already acquired, to the service of the world. 
A higher power had set him apart for a more important 
work in the service of Him, whose authority over his 
heart and life he had not yet acknowledged. ‘This visit 
was the turning point in his history. His mind, after a 
serious consideration of the subject, was led to the conelu- 
sion that the ministry was the work, to which God had 
called him. Brought under the influence of saving truth, 
and having consecrated himself unreservedly to the Mas- 
ter, we often heard him say, he felt that, “Woe would be 
unto him, if he preached not the gospel.” He very soon 
commenced his theological studies under the instructions 
of Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, and, at every step of his progress, 
was the more strongly convinced that he was acting in ac- 
cordance with the divine will. He earnestly desired to enter 
the wide field that lay stretched before him, even though dis- 
trust of own qualifications would have deterred him from 
seeking so responsible an office. 

Whilst he was engaged at Frederick, in the prosecution 
of his studies, in the year 1818, Rev. Abram Reck, of 
Winchester, Virginia, who was‘in feeble health and had, 
at the time, charge of nine congregations, wrote to Dr. 
Schaeffer, inquiring if he could not send him a theological 
student to aid him in the discharge of his laborious duties. 
In compliance with his request, Dr. Schaeffer sent young 
Mr. Krauth, who continued his studies under the direction 
of Pastor Reck, and assisted him in preaching the gospel, 
visiting the sick, and performing other pastoral labor. 
Occupied, from day to day, in these important duties, and 
intimately associated with one of deep religious experience, 
an earnest Christian man, he was led to examine anew his 
claims to discipleship, the evidences of his acceptance and 
his moral fitness for the work, to which he had devoted 
his life. His mind was satisfied. He enjoyed peace in 
the hope of pardon. He found joy in believing. It was 
his earnest desire to do the will of his Father in Heaven. 
He was happy in the choice of the profession he had made. 
He studied under Mr. Reck one year, and the testimony 
of his preceptor is that, “He showed great comprehension 
of mind, and was a most successful student.” “I gather,” 
writes Rev. T. W. Dosh, ‘that, at this time, he frequently 
preached in the Lutheran Church, and was very popular 
with the people. He was highly respected for his uniform 
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piety and zeal. He still has many warm friends in Win- 
chester, who revere his memory and speak of him in terms 
of the highest regard.” 

Mr. Krauth was licensed to preach the gospel by the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, at its meeting in Baltimore, in 
1819. Hus certificate of licensure, dated June 7th, and 
signed by J. G. Schmucker, as President of the Synod, 
and C. Jeger, as Secretary, is now before us. His first 
pastoral charge embraced the united churches of Martins- 
burg and Shepherdstown, Virginia, where he labored for 
several years most efficiently and successfully. The peo- 
ple confided in him, loved him, and always listened to him 
with profound attention. The surviving members of the 
charge, with enthusiastic expressions, recall the ability 
and eloquence of his early pulpit efforts. In the Lutheran 
Intelligencer, of March, 1826, he gives a very interesting 
account of a religious awakening, which commenced in 
one of his congregations, and subsequently became gen- 
eral in the town and the vicinity. In describing the work, 
he says: “A number of young people, greater than was 
common here, proposed themselves as candidates for 
church membership, and were prepared by religious in- 
struction. During the period of their preparation they 
manifested deep seriousness, and a disposition to learn and 
to practice the truth. Their admission into the Church 
by the rite of Confirmation was attended with much 
solemnity and deep feeling. The sacramental season 
which followed was very impressive, and the feeling ex- 
cited, in some instances, was almost too intense to be re- 
strained. Religion assumed a new aspect among us. In 
some cases, the most profligate and abandoned characters 
were brought to bow at the feet of Immanuel. Every meet- 
ing for religious purposes was largely attended, and it was 
soon found that private houses could not accommodate the 
crowds that came together. * * * A peculiarity 
of the revival was, that it continued for some years. 
Gradual in its beginning, it gathered strength as it pro- 
ceeded, and it was, at least, two years, before there was 
evidence of its decline. 'T’o estimate the number received 
into the different churches here, for all partook more or 
less in it, is not in the power of the writer. Prayer-meet- 
ings, public and private, meetings for conversation with 
persons in distress, were found peculiarly useful.” It was 
at a District Conference, held in the church at Martins- 
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burg, whilst Mr. Krauth was pastor, that the enterprise of 
a Theological Seminary, in connection with the General 
Synod, originated, and the first funds towards the object 
cuntributed. He was, in 1826, elected a member of its 
first Board of Directors. Dy. siorris, who, after his licen- 
sure, spent some days with him at his own residence in 
Martinsburg, thus speaks of him, at this interesting period 
of his life: “hat week’s intercourse was to me of great 
importance, as a young man of one and twenty. His con- 
versation was so instructive, his counsels were so wise, his 
manners so gentle, his spirits so buoyant, that I learned 
more practical wisdom than in any other week of my life, 
and the visit begat in me the most ardent affection for 
him, who was afterwards my theological counsellor, my 
life-long associate in many a good work, and to his dying 
day, my most cherished friend.” “From that day,” he 
adds, “our fraternal alliance was consummated, and, amid 
all the ecclesiastical changes of the last thirty-five years, 
the sharp theological controversies, the personal enstrange- 
ments, the doctrinal developments, the varying phases of 
thought, our intimate relations have not been interrupted 
for a single hour.” During Mr. Krauth’s residence in 
Virginia, the Synod.of Maryland and Virginia was formed, 
of which he became a member, and over which he pre- 
sided during its sessions at Winchester, in 1826. At the 
opening of the Convention, the following year, he declined 
a re-election, in consequence of having received and ac- 
cepted a call to St. diatthew’s congregation, recently or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, then worshipping in the Academy, 
on Fourth Street. 

The removal of Mr. Krauth to Philadelphia, in 1827, 
marks a new epoch, not only in the history of our English 
Lutheran interests in that city, but of his own life. Brought 
into new associations, surrounded by active, earnest, living 
men, with large libraries at his command, the best books on 
all subjects accessible, new powers seemed to be awaken- 
ed within him, new energies were developed. Asa scholar, 
a theologian anda preacher, he rapidly advanced, and 
made a deep impression upon the community. At first, 
he encountered some opposition from the German Churches 
in the prejudices which existed, even at that day, against 
the introduction of the English language into the services 
of the sanctuary, but this all vanished, when his character 
and object were better understood. With the German 
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ministers, Drs. Schaeffer and Demme, he was on the most 
cordial and confidential terms. Although they sometimes 
differed on points of minor importance, it never marred 
fraternal intercourse. His relations with Dr. Demme were 
of the most intimate character, and continued years after 
Dr. Krauth left the city. “Their temperament,” says Dr. 
Morris, “were wholly diverse, but they harmonized de- 
lightfully in literary pursuits, in church polity, and theo- 
logical doctrine. Demme had the highest respect for our 
friend’s talents, and sesthetic taste, and he held, in profound 
esteem, Demme’s genius and attainments. Many an even- 
ing, was it my privilege to spend in their company, when 
wit and anecdote, and the most refined glee blended har- 
moniously with profound philosophic discussion, and the 
spontaneous outflow of the richest learning on their part. 
Demme knew all German philosophy, and -Krauth, all 
literature.” Dr. Demme’s influence, at this time, on his 
character and studies, was most favorable, and always 
acknowledged. He ever referred to him with veneration 
and affection, and in that remarkable production delivered 
by him, at the request of the Directors of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, on the Advantages of a Knowledge of the 
German Language, he expresses the most ardent cratitude 
to his benefactor, who had excited, and aided him in his 
acquisitions in the direction of German literature. Dr. 
Krauth remained in Philadelphia six years, and, during 
the whole peried, enjoyed the highest reputation as a pas- 
tor and a preacher, gathering around him a large and de- 
voted congregation, and accomplishing an amount of good, 
that can scarcely be estimated. The services of his church 
were numerously attended. His preaching attracted young 
men from other Christian denominations. On the evening of 
the Lord’s day, it was no unusual thing to see benches intro- 
duced into the crowded aisles, and all of them occupied with 
attentive, eager listeners. His sermons, delivered without 
notes, were instructive, and very impressive, often thril- 
ling, and producing a powerful effect. Multitudes there 
are, who will never forget his impassioned appeals, so clear 
with truth, his “tender words, like dewy pearls, along their 
flower-sown path,” 
“That earnest voice, 

Filling the temple-arch so gloriously, 

With themes of import to the undying soul, 

Expressed by power of fervid eloquence, ’’— 
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the blessed results of his labors, in their own precious ex- 
perience. His chief delight was in his Master’s work, 
prompting the good, cheering the sorrowful, and he en- 
joyed the promised reward. The enterprise was success- 
ful, his church united and prosperous. It is, therefore, 
not surprising, that when his transfer to another field of 
influence in the Church, was proposed, his congregation 
thought his place, as pastor of St. Matthew’s, could never 
be supplied. 

In the year 1833, when Dr. Hazelius resigned his Pro- 
fessorship in the Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, the 
attention of the Board of Directors was, at once, turned to 
Mr. Krauth, asthe man, best qualified for the position. As 
a Hebreeist, he had not, at the time, in the Church his su- 
perior, the result of hig own earnest, indefatigable appli- 
cation. He was unanimously chosen Professor of Bibli- 
cal and Oriental Literature. The appointment was popular, 
and was regarded by the Church generally, as most judici- 
ous. ‘His character and talents,” said the Lutheran Ob- 
server, at the time, edited by Dr. Kurtz, “have long been 
admired by his numerous friends. He is well known as a 
gentleman of science, of literature and of piety. He 
possesses great facility for the acquisition of languages, 
and has, for several years, paid particular attention to their 
study.” But, inasmuch, as the fands of the Institution 
were not, then, adequate to sustain two Professors, it was 
agreed that part of his time should be devoted to instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania College, which had received a charter 
from the State, the previous year, with the understanding 
that, so soon as the proper arrangements could be made, 
his duties should be entirely confined to the Theological 
Seminary. He would not, we frequently heard him say, 
have abaudoned the pastoral work, if he could have, at the 
time, supposed, that his attention would have been divert- 
ed from the original object of his appointment, the imme- 
diate and exclusive preparation of young-men for preach- 
ing the gospel. But “My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.” ‘The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord.” He did 
acknowledge God in all his ways, and God directed his 

-pathway through life. 

Professor Krauth was unanimously elected President of 
Pennsylvania College, in the Spring of 18384, The United 

~ States Gazette, edited by the Hon. J. R. Chandler, in no- 
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ticing the appointment, said: “Mr. Krauth is known as a 
sound scholar, who ornaments piety with attainments in 
science and the arts. Under his supervision, which is 
never given by halves, we augur well for the new College.” 
He was, at the commencement of the Winter term, form- 
ally inducted into office, in the presence of the students, 
the Faculty, and the Trustees; the Presbyterian Synod of 
Pennsylvania, then in session, at Gettysburg, adjourning 
its business and honoring the occasion with their attend- 
ance. The President elect, in his Inaugural Address, pre- 
sented his views on the subject of Education, and the prin- 
ciples, by which he would be guided in the discharge of 
his official duties. He seems to have felt most deeply the 
responsibility of the position he was assuming, and of 
those associated with him in the work. “It is certain,” he 
says, “much has been entrusted to us, and highly have we 
been honored. Ours is an arduous task, but success is 
worth much. It isa noble work, in which to be employed 
and as we see ignorance recede before the rays of instruc- 
tion, and moral loveliness unfolding itself, under the puri- 
fying influence of a Saviour’s precepts, it is the reward, 
which, whilst it makes the heart swell with joy, will ren- 
der it thankful, that it is honored with an employment so 
conducive to the best interests of ourrace. We will labor 
then in this service, we will devote to it our best energies, 
and may the blessing of Him, without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing holy, rest upon us and our Institution, and 
may his approbation be rendered in the final plaudit, ‘Well 
done, -good and faithful servant.’”” The duties of this 
office, he faithfully performed, for nearly seventeen years, 
during most of the time, also, giving instruction in the 
Theological Seminary. With what untiring industry he 
labored, and how patiently and cheerfully he toiled, year 
after year, for the temporaland spiritual welfare of the young 
men, committed to his care, only a few, those who were 
most intimately. associated with him in his efforts, know. 
He never spoke of personal labor or personal sacrifice, yet 
no one was more willing to endure both, that he might be 
useful to his fellow-men, and attain the great object of life. 
In all his relations, as President of the College, in his in- 
tercourse with the students, with his colleagues, and the . 
public, he was a model of Christian propriety and prudence, 
of humility and conscientiousness, of purity and honor, 
whom all could approach, whom none could reproach, 
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always ready to listen and advise, considerate and kind, 
yet independent in his conclusions, and always: firm 
and uncompromising when a question of principle was 
involved. A more judicious man in his official posi- 
tion, more delicate in his feelings and discreet in his: 
conduct, could nowhere have been found. He was re- 
markably reticent in that which was not to be communi- 
cated, as skilful in concealment, as he was particular 
in statement, always reliable, a discerning observer, a pru- 
dent counsellor, and a safe guide. He brought to the con- 
sideration of every practical question, not only the rare 
qualities of his intellect, but also the impartial and just. 
feelings of his heart. He seemed incapable of an act of 
injustice, or intentional wrong, towards any one. The 
history of the College, during his connection with it, fur- 
nishes an unerring proof of his fidelity and success, as a 
presiding officer. During his administration, the College 
edifice was erected, in which, with his family he resided 
for thirteen years, till his withdrawal from the Institution, 
and exercised a constant and paternal care over the stu- 
dents. The College graduated during his Presidency, one 
hundred and sixty-four young men, and of these one hun- 
dred and eight, devoted themselves to the ministry of 
reconciliation. Many, also, who were not graduated, after 
pursuing a partial course of study in the Institution, were 
prepared for the sacred office. During this period, either 
directly or indirectly, there were brought under the influ- 
ence of his instructions, about one thousand individuals, 
many of whom here consecraged themselves to the Saviour, 
and commenced their Christian life. Influences, during 
these seventeen years, were put in motion, imparting an 
influence to the Church, which is, at the present day, mov- 
ing millions of hearts to God. The primary design, the 
sanguine hopes and ardent wishes, of the pious founders of 
the College, planted in faith and in reliance on the Di- 
vine aid, were-more than realized. Cultivated intellect 
was brought into the service of the Church, the knowl- 
edge, here communicated, was sanctified, and men, well 
qualified were sent forth, as heralds of the cross, to pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of redeeming grace. 

During the administration of President Krauth, the Col- 
lege enjoyed several precious revivals of religion, when 
the presence of God was specially manifested, and large 
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numbers, by a common heavenly impulse, simultane- 
ously joined themselves to the people of God. An in- 
teresting season of this kind occurred during the winter of 
1836—7. Its effects appeared first in the seriousness, and 
subsequent conversion of several promising young men; 
the interest in the subject of religion, was diffused, and 
many openly avowed themselves as the followers of 
Christ. By a reference to the catalogue of that year, we 
discover that more than one-half of the students, at that 
time connected with the Institution, are now laboring, or 
have labored, successfully in the Christian ministry, a large 
proportion of whom were then first brought to a consider- 
ation of their eternal interests. Another special work of 
grace was experienced in the summer of 1839. An 
afflictive dispensation of Providence, with which the Insti- 
tution was visited, seemed to arrest the attention of the stu- 
dents, and awaken a concern for their salvation. So mourn- 
ful an event as the sudden removal, by the hand of death, 
of two companions, was calculated to spread a deep and 
general gloom over the Institution, and to excite serious 
reflection. Scores were Jed, by the grace of God, humbly 
to’ seek mercy at the cross, and to find peace for their 
souls. But the most extensive manifestation of the Spir- 
it’s influence, was felt during the winter of 1842-8, when, 
out of the whole number who had been irreligious, at the 
close of the revival nearly all expressed a hope of eternal 
life. Although, at first, there were some indications of 
opposition, and a few of the young men put themselves 
under the influence of intoxigating drinks, for the purpose 
of shielding themselves from the power of the truth and 
the influence of the Spirit, yet not more than five or six 
remained unaffected. The preaching on the occasion did 
not differ materially from its ordinary character; it was 
.the simple, plain exhibition of the divine word, but the 
effects were powerful, and the permanent change produced 
in the life of almost all the irreligious students, was cer- 
tainly evidence of some extraordinary moral cause. The 
truth had been presented with the same earnest faithful- 
ness before, yet without any apparent success; now all 
appeared inspired with a disposition to hear, and a heart 
to feel, to listen with silent solemnity to warnings and en- 
treaties, formerly unheeded. There was, from the begin- 
ning of the session, great seriousness on the part of be- 
lievers, and a general expectation that the work of the 
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Lord would be revived. There was much secret sighing 
and fervent prayer at the mercy-seat, in answer to which 
the young men appeared prepared to receive the truth, 
aud it became the sword of the Spirit, qnick and powerful. 
The greatest solemnity, and the most perfect order, perva- 
ded all these exercises, such as are wont to accompany 
those emotions, which spring from the deeply agitated 
soul. Some individuals may suppose that the public 
meetings on these occasions, which were attended by the 
President and his colleagues, were marked by noise or dis- 
order, that the preaching was boisterous, and that exciting 
and extravagant expressions were employed, but it is not 
the fact. This may be the case when human agency alone 
is at work, but when the Spirit of God really operates, it 
is entirely different. Then, even the tones of the voice 
seem subdued, the heart is bowed down by influences from 
above, and all feel as if they were in the immediate pres- 
ence of Jehovah, as if they must walk humbly and softly 
before Him. On the occasion referred to, the exercises of 
the Institution were not suspended, the regular recitations 
were heard, as usual, but the College building was as quiet 
as if it had no occupant. There was no necessity for dis- 
cipline, there were no reproofs to be given, no delinquents 
to be reproved, no irregularities to be noticed; every thing 
went on smoothly and pleasantly; the Faculty appeared 
to have nothing to do, but to provide instruction for faith- 
ful and considerate young men. In the evening they 
would gather, in little groups, for prayer, and the small 
chapel, in which, for years, a few devoted disciples, on 
Sabbath morning, had been accustomed to assemble for 
worship, was now filled by many, who, a short time be- 
fore, could not have been persuaded to engage in such an 
exercise; now every breast swells with grateful emotions, 
every heart is vocal with praise. And when the time ar- 
rived for those, who had been the subjects of a spiritual 
change, and were prepared, by a course of catechetical in- 
struction, to make a public profession of their faith, it was 
a most interesting spectacle to see them surround the altar, 
renew their baptismal vows, and enter into an everlasting 
covenant with their Father in Heaven. Although many 
years have elapsed since these scenes transpired, yet of the 
large number, now scattered through the land, who, at 
that time, expressed their attachment to the Saviour, not 
one, so far as our information extends, has proved faith- 
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less to his promises, or disgraced his profession ; the most 
of them are zealously and successfully engaged in the ser- 
vice of their Master, an honor to the Church, and the 
guides of many to glory. Doctor Krauth was deeply in- 
terested in these seasons of spiritual refreshing, and often 
praised God for their influence upon the Institution. 
Whilst he had no sympathy with that which was spurious, 
and unhesitatingly condemned all the extravagant noise 
and wild excitement which, at one period, found favor in 
the Church, he was the warm friend of genuine revivals 
of religion, and, during his whole ministry, earnestly la- 
bored to promote their success. He was sometimes, even 
disposed to acquiesce in measures, designed to advance the 
object, which, in his judgment, were of doubtful propriety, 
rather than oppose the well-meant efforts of others, good 
men, who entertained different opinions from him on the 
mode of conducting these seasons of religious interest. 
“If the work be of men,” he would say, “it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 
He was one of the most judicious, carefal men, never him- 
self, on such occasions, doing any thing, to which the 
most captious could take exception. In the measures 
which he suggested, in his conversations with inquirers, 
the prayers which he offered, the appeals he presented, he 
never seemed to forget his position ; he always remembered 
his responsibility as a minister of the gospel; he manifested 
an unceasing anxiety for the spiritual welfare of those, with 
whom he was brought in contact. No one could have 
shown greater skill than he, after an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, in the selection of topics for discussion from 
the sacred desk, so concerned was he, that the young men, 
at the very commencement of their religious life, might 
understand the character of their profession, that religion 
was a reality, not mere impulse, a principle of the heart, 
that it must constantly exhibit itself inethe conduct. We 
can see him now before us, with his sincere, earnest man- 
ner, in a series of appropriate and effective discourses, 
speak to the young converts of the great love of God in 
the redemption of the world, and urge this, as the ereat 
motive, for a full and unreserved self-consecration to his 
service. “Ie that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life:’ “We walk by faith, not by sight :’ “Receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls:” “Sanctify them through the truth; thy word is, 
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truth: ‘Never man spake like this man:” “Thy word 
have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against 
thee:” “The entrance of thy word giveth light:” “Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace :” 
“He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; buta 
companion of fools shall be destroyed :” “Beware of men:” 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise:” “Ye are the light of the world:” “Not every one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven :” “Give an account of thy stewardship :” “Who 
will render to every man, according to his deeds:” “Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear:” “I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repentance:” “He is able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him :” 
‘lhe poor have the gospel preached to them:” ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit:” “Let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us:’ “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest:” “Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus:” “Who 
went about doing good:” “Hvery man that striveth for the 
mastery 1s temperate in all things:” ‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap:” “I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name, that thou livest and art dead:” “I have 
not found thy works perfect before God:” “The law was 
our school-master to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith ;” on these, and similar subjects, he 
loved to discourse, and the rich instruction and warm unc- 
tion, with which these discussions were enforced, will 
never be forgotten by the many, whose privilege it was, at 
this time, to sit under his ministry. Not afew, who have 
since gone forth into the world, and now stand as a watch 
upon Zion’s towers, in our own, as well as other Churches, 
remember the influence here exercised over them by this 
man of God, and trace their Christian experience, the 
spirit that now animates their toils, and the sweet hope 
that brightens life, to his faithful instructions and consist- 
ent example. How many there are, too, engaged in secu- 
lar pursuits, who now tell us, that, under these influences, 
the good seed of their Christian life was sown, and the 
germ deposited; that among the groves and by the altars 
of their Alma Mater, the much needed guide was found, 
the priceless peace, secured. 

On the resignation of Dr. Krauth, as President of the 
College, in order that he might devote his exclusive time 
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to duties in the Theological Seminary, which was the 
original design of his removal to Gettysburg, the Board 
of Trustees, ina unanimous vote, expressed “their high es- 
timation of the fidelity with which he had discharged his 
duties during his long connection with the Institution,” and 
their gratification, “that, by his continued residewce in the 
place, he could still aid the College in promoting its 
success, by his council and co-operation.” 

In the autumn of 1850, yet in the vigor of manhood, 
he relinquishes, with great satisfaction, the anxious, toil- 
some, and often ungrateful work of the College Presiden- 
cy, for the more quiet, congenial and pleasant duties of 
theological instruction. Here he was in his element. 
Here he enjoyed repose. Devoted to his books, and fond 
of research, loved and revered by his pupils, he was hap- 
py and useful, an ornament to the position, and a blessing 
to the Church. For five years, during his connection with 
the Seminary, he, also, served with great acceptance as 
Pastor of the congregation, with which the Institutions 
are united. He continued his duties in the Theological 
Seminary until the close of life, delivering his last Lec- 
ture to the Senior Class, within ten days of his death, the 
subject, by a singular and interesting coincidence, being 
the Resurrection. He died May 30th, 1867, in the 71st 
year of his age, and the 49th of his ministry. 

Dr. Krauth’s health, for the last few years, had been grad- 
ually declining, yet his mind was so unimpaired, and we 
were so accustomed, with slight interruptions, to see him 
at church, and with interest attending to his regular da- 
ties, that when it was known, that he was suffering from 
an attack of indisposition, not very different from wlfat he 
had previously experienced, it excited no special alarm; 
it was supposed, he would soon recover, and resume his 
wonted work. He was present at a meeting of the Col- 
lege Board only the week previous, had quite recently 
presided at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Parent Hducation Society, still interested in all the details 
of business, and, even the day betore his last illness, had 
joined some of his friends for tea, at the house of one of 
the Professors, cheerful and happy, participating in con- 
versation in reference to the interests of Christ’s kingdom, 
concerned for the comfort of others and, as usual, attract- 
ing the kind attentions of the children present. Although 
only a fortnight before he passed away, just alter the anni- 
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versary of his birth-day, he remarked to us, that he had 
now reached his “three-score years and ten,” the time spo- 
ken of by the Psalmist, and that his earthly career would 
probably soon terminate, his death was, nevertheless, un- 
expected. When summoned to his dying chamber, al- 
though so fragile in body, we found his mind remarkably 
clear and calm; he was scarcely able to speak, yet he was ful- 
ly conscious, sustained by the promises of God’s word, and 
cheered by the faith he had so long and steadily professed. 
When we remarked that God was good to him, in that his 
mind was so composed and tranquil. “I am,” he said, 
‘very composed.” Observing how patient he was, in his 
occasional suffering, we added, ‘God will not impose upon 
you more than you can bear—He will not forsake you, in 
this hour of trial,’—the prompt reply was, ‘His promises 
are, Yea and Amen!” His heart was full of Christian love 
towards all who approached him. It wasa great privilege 
to behold his calm serenity, his unfaltering confidence in the 
Saviour, his trustfulness and humility, his perfect peace in 
prospect of the speedy change that awaited him. Noone 
could witness the occasion without having his faith 
. strengthened, his hopes confirmed, his affections elevated. 
The whole scene was, indeed, a benediction. To Dr. 
Brown, who inquired, on taking leave of him, if he had a 
message for his colleagues, and the students, he replied: 
“Tell them to be faithful, be faithful!’ Dr. Muhlenberg 
having made an allusion to the sting of death and the victory 
of the grave being taken away, he said, after some inter- 
val: “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” A short time before his 
departure, whilst devoted friends were by his side, watch- 
ing his last pulsations, he was asked by the Pastor of the 
church, “Whether he was aware that his earthly troubles 
were nearly ended.” Answering with a motion of the 
head in the affirmative, Dr. Hay inquired, ‘““And how do 
you now feel, in view of your approaching end ?” 
“Calm!” “Calm!” he distinctly repeated. “Is Jesus still 
precious to you?” His glazed eye resumed its lustre, and 
with a strong effort he exclaimed, ‘‘O yes!” When reference 
was made to the fact, that this was the hallowed day, on 
which many pious Christians were commemorating the 
Ascension of our Lord, and that he, too, was about to rise 
and meet his glorified Redeemer, and as several familiar 
and precious passages were repeated, his eye kindled with 
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an expression of intense interest and grateful satisfaction. 
Although he had lost the power of utterance, his reason 
remained unclouded till the last. He was calm to the 
close. The spark of life very soon, however, ceased glow- 
ing—the good man had gone to his rest. 

As the intelligence of his death spread, the deepest 
gloom pervaded the community. In every circle, among 
all classes and denominations, his name was mentioned 
with reverence, with the most tender affection. Never 
before, in Gettysburg, was there so great a public interest 
felt in any man’s departure; never was there a death so 
universally regretted, so sincerely mourned. All felt that 
one of the excellent of the earth had been taken away. 
“Gladly would I exchange places with him,” said a young 
man in the bloom of life, just commencing a successful 
business career, so high an estimate did he place upon the 
Christian character of this man of God. “If there be one 
place nearer the throne than another, he will be sure to 
occupy it,” was the remark of a careful observer, who had 
long enjoyed his confidence, and been brought into constant 
contact with him. His funeral was numerously attended. 
Places of business were closed, ordinary work was sus- 
pended, and the whole population came out to testify their 
profound sorrow, to manifest their high appreciation of 
his services, and to pay their last tribute of respect to the 
lamented dead. The church, in which, for upwards of 
thirty years, he had been a regular and devout worship- 
per, was heavily draped in mourning, and as the lifeless 
form of the patriarch lay in front of the pulpit, from which 
he had so often delivered God’s message to attentive au- 
diences, all seemed to realize the solemnity of the ocea- 
sion. The services, conducted by Dr. Hay, the Pastor of 
the church, by Drs. Brown and Valentine, representing 
the Facalty, and Drs. Lochman and Baum, the Directors, of 
the Seminary, and Drs. Baugher and Muhlenberg, of the 
College, were most touching and impressive, and ecalcula- 
ted to inculcate the importance of holy living, as the only 
means of attaining a calm and peaceful death. The musie 
chants were exquisitely sweet and sad, yet most tender 
and comforting to the soul. His associates in the Church 
tenderly carried his body to the grave, where, in expecta- 
tion of a glorious resurrection, it now peacefully sleeps in 
the “Evergreen Cemetery,” a hallowed spot to his brethren 
in the ministry, to friends and pupils, who, in their visits 
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to Gettysburg, will not fail to direct their steps thither- 
ward, to drop a tear to the memory of one they so well 
loved, and who, with so kind and fraternal a regard, re- 
ciprocated their affectionate interest. , 

The death of such a man as Dr. Krauth, is no subject 
of common sorrow. Its tidings circulated, in a note of 
sadness, all over the Church. “Multis ille bonis flebilis oc- 
eidit.” “A great and good man,” says the Hvangelical 
Lutheran, “has been taken from our midst, and though we 
bow in submission to the will of Him, who has called him 
away from the scene of his earthly labors, we cannot but 
feel that his death, to the Church, is more than an ordinary 
affliction.” “He has left a memory,” says the Lutheran & 
Missionary, “which will be precious forever. It is the: 
memory of ones who combined the highest intellectual 
powers with the most child-like piety, in whom profound 
learning was united with the deepest humility, who, in the 
pulpit and with the pen, in the chair of the theologian and 
in domestic life, never forgot the work, to which he had 
been sanctified, and, untiring to the end, fulfilled the high- 
est vocation given to man.” “Honorable in his bearing,” 
says the Lutheran Observer, “upright in all his intercourse 
with men, frank in the expression of his opinions, firm im 
adhering to what he deemed to be right, he commanded 
the respect and confidence of all who knew him.” The 
testimony that reaches us from different sections of the 
Church, from men of all shades of opinion, from those 
who, for years, were associated with him in labor, is all of 
the same interesting character. Dr. Schmidt writes: “I 
knew him intimately, indeed, but with the feelings I en- 
tertained towards him, his name and character are some- 
thing so sacred, that I almost fear to speak of him. He 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, a Christian. What- 
ever other qualities he possessed, they were thorouvhly 
pervaded, modified and controlled by the spirit of our holy 
religion, by consistent, practical Christianity. For me his: 
character possessed attractions, perfectly irresistible, and I 
loved him with an intensity that beggars description. Bit- 
terly do I mourn his unexpected departure from among 
us.” Dr. Reynolds says: “During the many years we 

“spent together, I do not now recall a single word of harsh- 
ness, or unkindness, a single act that was not that of a 
gentleman and a Christian. I seldom think of him other- 
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wise, than as one of the best and purest, as well as one of 
the most learned, and eminently adapted to those posts of 
honor and responsibility, which he so long occupied with 
no less honor to himself than profit to the numerous 
classes, both of the young and the old, whom he alike in- 
structed and edified, in the sacred desk and the Professor’s 
chair.” “My earliest and most pleasant recollections in 
the ministry,” writes Dr. Lochman, “are associated with 
Dr. Krauth. Acquainted with him from my youth, I ever 
found him, in conversation interesting and instructive, in 
the pulpit earnest and devoted, and in his calling as Pro- 
fessor faithful and diligent.” “I have never thought of 
him,” writes Rev. D. M. Gilbert, “except with an affec- 
tion, mingled with respect, that amounts to veneration. 
His purity of heart, the tender ae his whole na- 
ture, his leniency towards the infirmiffes of others, his 
pleasant familiarity, tempered by a true Christian dignity, 
can never be forgotten. I have been trying to think over 
my past life, especially the six years spent under his roof, 
and I can honestly say, that I have not one recollection of 
him that is not pleasant.” “I have,” says Rev. O. A. Kin- 
solving, of the Episcopal Church, “a most tender recollec- 
tion of his earnest piety, his accurate knowledge, his ge- 
nial good nature and simple, affectionate manners. In 
days gone by, I knew and loved him dearly.” 

In studying the lives of the patriarchs of our Church, - 
and in reviewing the character of those who, in more re- 
cent times, have labored among us in word and in doe- 
trine, no one seems more worthy to be held in grateful and 
perpetual remembrance than the subject of our present 
sketch. Devoted to the study of books, and necessarily 
withdrawn from the stirring scenes which attract the no- 
tice of the world, the narrative of such a life is not so full 
of incidents, as some who are prominent in military or 
civil life, since it is simply the record of an unobtrusive 
career, of duties, quietly performed from day to day, of 
steady progress in knowledge and influence, yet its results, 
as seen in the improved condition of society and the eleva- 
tion of the human race, may be of far greater importance. 
Dr. Krauth will be remembered when many, more con- 
spicuous at the time than he, will be forgotten. His great 
powers, his affluent resources, his eminent piety, his useful 
life, have left too abiding an impression upon the Church 
to be readily effaced. His influence in the lives of others 
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will be felt until the end of time. Being dead, he will con- 
tinue to speak, and with a voice that will ever restrain 
from evil, strengthen in goodness, and encourage in virtue 
and piety. 

_ But let us turn more directly to the prominent peculiar- 
ities of Dr. Krauth’s character. in attempting its analy- 
sis, we are first struck by the rare endowments of his in- 
tellect. His mind was of the highest order, capacious, 
powerful in its grasp of subjects, active and discrjminating. 
His analytic and reflective faculties were Ae He Steet 
and strengthened by varied reading and diligent study. 
His perceptions were remarkably accurate and penetra- 
ting, so that whenever he undertook to investigate a ques- 
tion, he was sure to attain the clearest ideas of it, which 
its nature admitted. His mind was-distinguished for the 
harmonious blendings of all its powers. He was a man of 
mature, independent, sound judgment. He early acquired 
a love of résearch, a habit of thinking for himself, and his 
opinions were always formed with deliberation, and in 
view of. all the evidence he possessed. He was, also, gift- 
ed with a singularly retentive memory, in which were 
carefully treasured the results of his study and observa- 
tion. He seemed to remember every thing he ever heard, 
and often surprised his friends by the minute exactness of 
his knowledge. His attainments were much more exten- 
sive and varied, his erudition richer and more thorough, 
than many persons imagined. He wasa universal scholar, 
Jarge-minded in his views, a man of the highest hterary 
culture. He was acquainted with the best productions in 
the English language. The mathematics he read, as an- 
other would an ordinary book. Asa linguist he took the 
highest rank. The Sacred Scriptures he daily studied in 
the original. His intimacy with the Latin and Greek’ 
classics, which he read with almost the same facility as his 
vernacular, was maintained by frequent perusals to the 
close of life, and for the modern idea, that would, in a 
course of liberal education, reject the study of these an- 
cient authors, he entertained the most profound contempt. 
His knowledge of German literature and German theology 
was so general and thorough, that a stranger would have 
supposed he had been educated at some German Univer- 
sity. So conversant was he with the principles of Law 
and Medicine, so exuberant his information, that upon one 
unacquainted with his antecedents, the impression was of- 
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ten produced, that these subjects had been the exclusive 
studies of his life. He loved learning for its own sake It 
was an absorbing passion, and he was never happier than 
when in his library among his treasured lore, or when dis- 
coursing with friends on his favorite topics. But, notwith- 
standing his acquisitions were so vast, and his resources so 
ample, his sense of propriety and esthetic culture never 
allowed him to make a display of his knowledge. No 
trace of pedantry tinged his intercourse with others. 
“All sciolistic demonstration,” says Dr. Morris, “was his 
abhorrence, and all pompous show, in the pulpit especially, 
was the object of his implacable disgust.” A more unos- 
tentatious man, more modest and unassuming, never lived. 
This characteristic impressed itself upon every thing he 
said and did, in public and private. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was, by a unanimous vote, conferred 
upon him by the University of Pennsylvania, in 1837. 

In the pulpit Dr. Krauth was pre-eminent. It was the 
place where he loved to labor, where he especially excelled 
and wielded his great power. If he would have devoted 
himself entirely to the work, he would scarcely have had 
a rival in the country. Few men understood, so well as 
he, the art of preaching, the construction of a discourse, 
its arrangement and application, the whole subject of Hom- 
iletics, acquired not only by the examination of the best 
authors in the English and German language, but by the 
thorough study of human nature in all its phases, and of 
the most successful agencies for convincing the under- 
standing and reaching the heart. Dr. Bittinger says: “Of 
his fluency in conversation, the lecture room, the pulpit— 
in the last rising to true Ciceronian eloquence—{and his 
face bore a striking resemblance to the great Roman ora- 
‘tor, as witness the medals,)it had to be heard and be com- 
pared with the stammerings and bogglings of other public 
and private talkers to be appreciated. Nor was it con-. 
fined to his language only, his ideas were liquid. It 
seemed to make no difference what the topic was—Nat- 
ural Theology, Metaphysics, Medicine, Chemistry or Anat- 
omy.” He had large intellectual resources from which to 
draw, and he would summon them to his aid, as circum- 
stances required. He always spoke to the purpose, never 
introducing any thing irrelevant to the subject, or calcula- 
ted to destroy its effect. His sermons were lucid, instruc- 
tive and effective. They were marked by the most rigid 
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regard to method, by a clear and impressive exhibition of 
evangelical truth, by accuracy of thought and simplicity 
of expression, and adapted to inform the mind, arouse the 
conscience and produce conviction. They were delivered 
with dignity and affection, with the warmth of strong and - 
generous feeling, with the earnestness of a man who felt 
the solemnity of his position, as an ambassador of Christ, 
and who was deeply anxious that the sacred themes he was 
handling, should have their proper influence upon his 
hearers. There was, however, an inequality in his preach- 
ing, not so much in the matter presented, as in the im- 
pression made. More than once he was heard to say, that 
some of his more elaborate efforts were often received 
with less favor than a discourse, preached: from a text. se- 
lected after he had entered the pulpit. One of his most 
effective efforts was from the words, ‘For we know, that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” the subject being suggested by 
the prayer offered by another, at the beginning of the ser- 
_ vices. He was so full on every subject, and so ready to 
communicate, that even when his preaching seemed to be 
extemporaneous, it was not so; the matter had, perhaps, 
been carefully studied and laid on the shelf, as Cecil says, 
for future use, whenever demanded. He was often great- 
est, as a speaker, when called on without apparent pre- 
meditation, to meet some special oceasion. He was very 
much influenced by the inspiration of the hour, or the 
state of his feelings. Dr. Morris refers to an interesting 
scene, which occurred ten years ago, in the Maryland In- 
stitute, whither he had accompanied him to a prayer-meet- 
ing, and where there were assembled not less than three 
thousand persons. The Doctor was, unexpectedly to him- 
self, requested to speak; he, however, promptly responded 
to the invitation, and delivered, it is said, “one of the most 
thrilling and impressive addresses ever heard. The crowd, 
the place, the occasion, roused his inmost soul, the fire 
flashed in his eye, and the effect was powerful.” When 
he had concluded the address, a Methodist clergyman.arose, 
and, with tearful eyes, praised God that, for the first time 
in thirty years, he, that day, was permitted to see the man 
who taught him the way of life, and led his wandering 
feet to the cross of Christ. In prayer the Doctor was ex- 
ceedingly happy. There was so much simplicity in his 
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manner, so much humility and reverence, that you could 
not resist the impression he was speaking directly to the 
ear of mercy. One occasion we particularly remember. 
In the winter of 1837, when two, connected with him by 
the most tender ties, were under deep exercise of mind in’ 
reference to their spiritual interests, and he was called to 
lead the devotions of the great congregation; as with his 
warm, out-gushing heart, touched by the grateful fact he 
thanked his Father in heaven, “that bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh, had been reached by the influence of the 
Spirit,” the effect was thrilling. Many there are, who will 
never forget that prayer, the impressions of that solemn 
hour. A gifted young man, a member of the Senior Class 
in College, reared in another Church and, until that time, 
careless in relation to the salvation of his soul, was so 
completely overpowered, that he shrieked out for mercy. 
That individual is now a prominent lawyer in the State, 
and an elder in the Presbyterian Church. In a letter, re- 
cently received from him, he refers to the occasion, and 
ascribes, under God, his present religious enjoyments, and 
his usefulness in the Church, to the influence of that prayer. 
In the pulpit Dr. Krauth was fearless and conscientious. 
No strength of opposition, no menaces of danger, ever de- 
terred him from the faithful discharge of his duty. He 
never compromised the truth, lest he might give offence. 
The fear of the world never influenced him. He sought 
to please God rather than man. He did not hesitate to 
assume any responsibility that belonged to a servant of 
the living God. Yet his preaching never seemed to excite 
opposition. He was so consistent in his deportment, so 
mild in his disposition, his life so beautiful a commentary 
on his principles, that he seldom awakened petsonal hos- 
tility. Prejudice was disarmed and opposition conciliated.: 

In the direction of authorship, Dr. Krauth did very lit- 
tle, not only because his regular duties engrossed his time 
so completely, for during the greater part of the thirty- 
four years he was connected with the Institutions at Get- 
tysburg, he was performing the work of two or three men, 
but on account of his great aversion to appear before the 
public, unless required by an imperative necessity. He 
was too much disposed to underrate his own abilities. 
When urged to write more for the press, he would often 
playfully remark, that he did not suppose the world would 
be any wiser by any thing that he could produce. 
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Towards the close of his life, however, he, sometimes, ex- 
pressed regret that he had not, to greater extent, made use 
of thismedium for doing good. The contributions of his pen* 
were always received with favor and read with. deference. 
“His Oration on the study of the German,” says Dr. Morris, 
“gave a fresh impulse to the study of that language among 
many of our young men, and to other students of litera- 
ture in the country.” His Inaugural Address, found 
among some old pamphlets in a country barn, arrested the 
attention of a young man, who gave his father no peace till 
he secured his consent.to enter Pennsylvania College. He 
was graduated in 1844, and has since occupied prominent 
positions in the Church, and is most favorably known asa 
writer and preacher. Dr. Krauth’s Lectures on the Hvi- 
dences and Hthies of Christianity, delivered to several suc- 
cessive classes, still in manuscript, are deserving of a 
wider circulation and a permanent place in the literature 
of the Church. 

Dr. Krauth‘was never engaged in any public con- 
troversy. .Whilst he firmly adhered to his own hon- 
estly formed conviction’, and was ready to defend them 
against attack, he had no fondness for disputation or strife. 
When suffering grievances, he was willing to keep quiet, 
to bear personal injury, and even injustice, rather than en- 
gage in acrimonious discussions, which he knew were not 
for the edification of the Church. ‘“Contend,” said he, 
‘we should for the faith, but ina meek and gentle spirit. 
We are to contend for truth, not for victory, for the glory 
of God, not our own.” “Treating our opponents with 
fairness, seeking to do full justice to their views, we should 
abstain from all reproachful epithets, and endeavor, by 
honest arguments, to vindicate our position.” Dr. Schmidt 


*The following embraces a list of his publications: Oration 
on the Advantages of a Knowledge of the German Language, 
delivered before the Theological Seminary, Gettysbnrg, 1832: Ad- 
dress delivered at his Inauguration, as President of Pennsylvania 
College, 1834: Sermon on Missions, 1837: Address delivered on the 
Anniversary of Washington’s Birth-Day, Gettysburg, 1846: Dis- 
course delivered at the opening of the General Synod, Charleston, 
S. C., 1850: Baccalaureate Address, delivered on the Sabbath pre- 
ceding the Annual Commencement of Pennsylvania College, 1850 : 
Discourse on the Life and Character of Henry Clay, delivered at the 
request of the citizens of Gettysburg, 1852 : General Synod’s Hymn- 
Book, 1828, Co-Editor : Lutheran Sunday-School Hymn-Book, Editor: 
Lutheran Intelligencer, Co-Hiditor, 1826: Hvangelical Review, Hditor, 
1850—61. 
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observes: “His course was eminently irenic, but never at 
the expense of truth or principle. Honestly conservative, 
and moderate in his views, he was just to all, and could 
meet and treat all who differed from him as brethren, even 
though they stood at opposite extremes.” How often 
have we heard him say: “Uniformity of faith is attended 
with great difficulty. Let us cultivate peace, let us en- 
deavor to be united, and seek to do each other good. Let 
us endeavor to diffuse a spirit of concord and peace, and 
God will bless us.” He never lost, in the strife of theo- 
logical opinion, the confidence and affection of those from 
whom he was supposed to differ. 

His theological position was easily understood. Re- 
demption by the blood of Christ, he regarded as the cardi- 
nal doctrine of Christianity, the central point of its glory, 
the great element of its power. To this leading truth all 
his views were subordinated. ‘We claim,” says he, “to 
hold, with a purity unsurpassed, that doctrine of a stand- 
ing or falling Church, the doctrine of justification by faith. 
We hold it in connection with the freedom of the will, the 
conditional decrees of God, a universal atonement, salva- 
tion, freely and sincerely offered to every man, with the 
entire rejection of unconditional election.” He studied 
the Scriptures constantly, earnestly, not merely as a source 
of theological knowledge, but as a means of spiritual culture. 
Under this influence his opinions were moulded, his spir- 
itual life was matured. He loved the Lutheran Church. 
“As we grow older,” he said, “we love it more, and whilst 
we sorrow for the recreancy of any of her sons, are hor- 
ror-stricken when they treat her with disrespect, we cling 
to her with increasing affection. She has been a good 
mother to us, and if within her walls we have been’ lean, 
it is our own fault. We expect to die in her service, and 
honoring her virtues. Many have done excellently, but, 
in our eyes, she excelleth them all.” Frequently did he 
observe, that among no other Christian denomination 
could he feel so comfortable; that if ever driven from the 
Church of his choice, he could not elsewhere feel at home. 
Whilst he was unable to subscribe to every thing found 
in the Symbolical Books, he could never speak of them 
with disrespect, or disparagement, or think less kindly of 
any one who could fully endorse and cordially adopt every 
sentiment which they contained. “The canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament” he considered “the 
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only infallible rule of faith and practice,” and the Augs- 
burg Confession, the grand symbol of Lutheranism, “a 
correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the di- 
vine Word, and of the faith of our Church founded upon 
that Word.” But he never thought that Symbolism was 
hostile to vital godliness, that it was opposed to evangeli- 
cal religion, that it necessarily tended to produce formal- 
ism and intolerance in the Church ; that if these co-exist- 
ed with the Symbols, it was because of their perversion 
and abuse. In his opinion, the history of Arndt, Spener, 
Francke and Schwartz, and the early Lutheran Missionar- 
ies to this country, so distinguished for experimental pic- 
ty, was a sufficient refutation of the charge. He believed 
that fidelity to the Confessions was in harmony with fer- 
vor and liberality of spirit, with the highest tone of Chris- 
tian devotion.- In the more recent differences which were 
agitating and distracting the Church, he thought blame 
was to be ascribed to both parties, “the precise quantum 
to be assigned to each he would not decide.” Notwith- 
standing the condition of things among us, he still felt 
that there were strong bonds of union, ‘found not merely 
in our common name, in our common ancestry, but in our 
attachment to the past glories of the Church, our devotion 
to the same literature, and our study of the same works.” 
“Tf not accordant in all points,” he said, “we are so in 
many, and we find in ourselves a greater nearness to each 
other than we can find any where else.” ‘In his official 
discourse, as President of the General Synod, delivered in 
Charleston in 1850, he says: “The desire for the Symbols 
of our Church, the attention that is paid to them, the ad- 
miration that is expressed for them, the candor with which 
they are viewed, the expressed willingness, on the part of 
many, only to dissent when it cannot be avoided, all indi- 
cate a new state of things, and are adapted to produce the 
conviction, that the Church is disposed to renew her con- 
nection with the past, and in her future progress to walk 
under the guidance of the light which it has furnished.” 
He was the warm friend of the General Synod. “His 
views in regard to the doctrines and cultus of the 
Church,” says Dr. Lochman, “were always in perfect har- 
mony with its position.” He thought upon its basis, to 
use his own language, “the elements, somewhat discordant, 
of our Lutheran Zion could be held together.” “Fidelity,” 
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he adds, “to the principle of the General Synod, is the 
only guarantee of a peaceful and prosperous Church.’ 

“The great question for our Church in this country 1s, 
can it be a unit, bound together in acommon bond? If 
for unity, absolute agreement in all the minutiz of Chris- 
tian doctrine, government and ceremonies, is necessary, 1t 
is certain that it is not possible. But if substantial agree- 
ment, in faith and practice, is regarded as sufficient, there 
can be no great difficulty. In most of our large denomi- 
nations of Christians, there is more or less diversity of 
opinion on doctrinal points.” “If the Symbolism of any 
in the General Synod be so intense, that they cannot tol- 
erate those who differ from them, they can go to Missouri, 
to Buffalo, to Iowa, to Columbus. It is what we, under 
similar circumstances, would do ourselyes—no disrespect 
is meant. If there are those, whose antipathy to the 
Symbols is so great, that they cannot endure those who 
venerate, and ex animo subscribe them, they should look 
for some more congenial home. They have no right to 
say to the strict Symbolist, your position 1s uwnlutheran, your 
views are destitute of vital piety, you occupy untenable 
ground, you ought to be in some other Church. Mutual 
toleration is the correct principle. If this cannot be ex- 
ercised, then let there be a peaceful separation, and those 
unite who think alike, and are prepared to act in perfect 
harmony. * * * We have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, that harmony is compatible with considerable diversi- 
ty of opinion. Some concession in non-fundamental 
matters and forms of worship, and a proper comparison of 
views on doctrinal differences would contribute much to 
smooth movement and peaceful progression.” He thought 
there was no excuse for “the heated strife,” “the narrow, 
bigoted spirit,” “the condemnatory language,” “the mis- 
representation of views,” “the wretched caricature,” so 
often exhibited among members of the same Christian 
household. If we could not labor harmoniously together, 
then he deemed “separation necessary and profitable; in 
the end it might be conducive to the glory of God.” His 
views were eminently conservative. He did not object to 
the use of the word. “The true position of the Lutheran 
Church,” he says, “is conservative. It should hold fast 
the form of sound words it has received, and display its 
doctrinal and ritual moderation. Occupying a middle po- 
sition between prelatical Episcopacy and jure divino Con- 
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gregationalism ; extreme neither in one direction, nor the 
other ;,conceding to utility all that it, can ask without 
detriment to order, avoiding in doctrine the error$g of Cal- 
vinism and those of low Arminianism and Pelagianism; 
repudiating a mere animal religion, whilst it shows no 
countenance to a morality, cold and religionless—these, its 
true position, its very essence and form, adapt it to exert 
an influence favorable to doctrinal soundness and religious 
purity. We do not claim for it too much, when we 
ascribe to it a capacity to uphold a true, living system of 
Christianity, when we regard it as adapted to exert an in- 
fluence, opposed to extremes, in the one direction, or the 
other.” : ; 

On the subject of ministerial education, he took the very 
highest ground. “It is our duty,” he said, “to raise up a 
ministry, well-educated in secular and theological science, 
and properly instructed in the doctrines of the Church. 
An uneducated ministry cannot accomplish what the 
Church needs. By thrusting uneducated men into the 
vineyard, we retard the work of human salvation. The 
case is plain. If education is necessary, we must allow 
the proper time for the completion of it, and if God wilt 
have the lips of the priest to keep knowledge, we are do- 
ing, not counteracting, his will when we require those who 
receive from us the ministry of the everlasting gospel, to 
be workmen that need not be ashamed, able rightly to di: 
vide the word of truth.” Again, he remarks: “Our duty 
is, to labor for the elevation of the ministerial standard, to 
educate men well, and, in their instructions, to induct 
them into a deep acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Church, as set forth in the Symbolical Books. We would 
have them intimately acquainted with its history, with its 
divinity in its various changes, in the period of its palm- 
iest orthodoxy, in its pietistic form, in the subsequent 
changes, and in the form, in which, in the present day, it 
is renewing its youth and mounting with wings like 
eagles’. ‘I'oo ignorant have we been of our own doctrines 
and our own history; too little have we known of the 
fountain from which we sprang, and we have taken pride, 
in times past, in claiming paternity in every reputable 
form of Christianity, and have denied our proper parent- 
age, in our mendicancy for foreign favors.” 

In the work of Christian Missions, he was most deeply 
interested. To this object he regularly and liberally con- 
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tributed. His large sympathies were freely bestowed on 
every effort, designed to disseminate the truth. For the 
evangelization of the world he preached, he labored and 
prayed. “On us,” he says, “does it devolve to carry on 
the work, to build up our people in their most holy faith, 
to supply the waste places of our Zion, in this Western 
world, to carry the gospel to the heathen.” “Let us,’” he 
adds, “devise methods of increasing our powér, concen- 
trating our energies, bringing out our strength, and prose- 
cuting, with the utmost success, the great work, assigned 
to us by Him who gave the command, ‘Go preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,’ the work of turning men, in Chris- 
tian and heathen lands, from the power of Satan to God.” 

Dr. Krauth was a true patriot. His instincts and pur- 
. poses were all patriotic. With his whole heart and soul 
he was interested in every thing that pertained to his coun- 
try’s welfare. From early life he was impressed with the 
evils of slavery, and long before the grave disputes that 
culminated in civil Rebellion, and the terrible conflict that 
ensued, his mind was full of anxiety in reference to the 
final result. He was, from the beginning, on the side of 
freedom, the firm advocate of human rights. He condemned 
the infatuation of those who insisted upon the extension 
of slavery, in defiance of long-established landmarks, 
who were’ hastening the impending crisis, when the ques- 
tion between slavery and freedom was to be referred to 
the decision of the sword. He noticed with regret the en- 
croachments of the slave power. He rejected the com- 
promise of 1850. He condemned the Fugitive Slave Law. 
He was opposed to the Nebraska Bill. His warmest sym- 
pathies were with Kansas, in what he regarded as her 
struggle for the right.. He rose above all questions of 
policy. He favored no measure of expediency. “Rather,” 
said he, “let the South separate from the North, than that 
we incur the fearful responsibility of holding human beings 
in bondage.” He would sooner have consented to a peace- 
ful division of the nation, regularly approved by the peo- 
ple, than to witness the exhibitions of temper and strife 
that were continually disturbing the country. But after 
the first gun was fired at Fort Sumter, and the whole 
North was startled into a consciousness of its condition 
and its duties, when the step of open hostility, that admit- 
ted of no retreat, had been taken, he calmly met the issue. 
He thought every thing was involved in a united resist- 
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ance to treason, in a vigorous prosecution of the War. 
With deep interest he watched the thrilling events that 
were transpiring from day to day, and shared in the anx- 
iety which agitated every loyal heart. When, at times, 
during the contest, the clouds seemed to lower, his faith 
never faltered, his confidence in the ultimate result never 
wavered. He took a hopeful view of the War. He trust- 
ed inthe right. He could not believe that the South 
would be successful in its ruthless attempt to destroy the 
best Government God had ever given to man, that the 
North, with all its short-comings and failings, would final- 
ly fail. He thought we would be chastened for our ‘sins, 
but the favor of God would rest upon our efforts for the 
maintenance of free institutions, that, as slavéry had 
drawn the sword, it must perish by the sword, that its - 
abolition must follow the Rebellion, as a moral and politi- 
cal necessity. He lived to see the cause of loyalty sus- 
tained, the flag of the country every where triumphant, 
the unity of the nation vindicated, and the stain of sla- 
very, which tarnished the lustre of our national escutch- 
eon, forever removed. Although ‘he made no concealment 
of his sentiments, he did not unnecessarily obtrude them 
upon others. His views were, however, frankly avowed 
and fearlessly maintained. He used no ambiguous terms, 
no doubtful language, no cold expressions. Honest and de- 
termined in the assertion of a right, all knew that he was 
equally careful of the rights of others, that no selfish con- 
sideration, or sinister motive, could have seduced him 
from what he believed honest and just, or have driven 
him to the perpetration of an act he knew to be wrong. 

Dr. Krauth was a man of very attractive personal qual- . 
ities. He was a model of integrity and propriety, of the 
duties and graces he inculcated. In his daily walk, in his 
social relations, in the class room, the sanctuary, and the 
pulpit, was seen the beautiful harmony between his teach- 
ings and his life. He was constituted with a large share 
of benevolent feeling. It shone in his countenance, it 
breathed from his lips, it found expression in his kind 
manners, it pervaded his whole nature. He cherished no 
resentments. His utter unselfihness ever prompted him 
to forget himself, when there were opportunities offered 
of dotng good. “His zeal involved no element of self.” 
He seemed unconscious of his own interests. He was al- 
ways ready to make sacrifices, and to confer favors with a 
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cheerfulness and self-abnegation rarely equalled. Although 
so kind and sympathetic in his nature, and so observant 
of the proprieties of life, he still had a strong sense of 
right and wrong, and when he was deeply impressed with 
the idea of evil-doing, he knew how to give utterances to 
his feelings in solemn and indignant rebuke. Honor with 
him was a cardinal virtue. He abhorred meanness. He 
despised duplicity. His devotion to principle was a most 
prominent trait in his character. We never heard him 
charged, even in a whisper, with any unworthy conduct, 
with an attempt to accomplish a purpose by a circuitous 
route, or an equivocal course, with seeming to be intent 
on the attainment of one end, whilst his efforts were really 
directed to another. From all such manifestations his 
purity revolted. “In him,” says Dr. Schmidt, “there was 
ne seeming, no hollow pretence, not a particle of sham. 
Whatever personal peculiarities he had, they were rooted 
in a sincerity so decided and transparent, that distrust and 
suspicion in the minds of any, who approached him, were 
instantly disarmed, and confidence, unbounded, claimed 
aud won. It was the fundamental property of a crystal- 
line sincerity, which, combined with the warm impulses of 
a generous and loving heart, made him so inestimable a 
friend.” “Such,” says Dr. Morris, “was my perfect con- 
fidence in the integrity of his character, the sincerity of 
his motives and the soundness of his judgment, that I 
would have taken it for granted that any one, who had had 
a quarrel with him, was in the wrong, without ever know- 
ing the circumstances of the case.” From the beginning 
to the close of his life, no. characteristic was more prom1- 
nently displayed than his keen sensibility to moral emo- 
tions, and the discrimination and power of his moral per- 
ception. His love of justice and truth, of candor and fair 
dealing, and his hatred of injustice and falsehood, of deceit 
and fraud, were always manifest. His private life was 
without reproach. No shadow of suspicion rested upon 
it. No spot was left upon the perfect enamel of his char- 
acter. Even malice could not stain its whiteness. He 
was a most instructive and genial companion. Although 
to strangers somewhat reserved, when in the society of 
intimate friends he would pour forth his stores of wisdom, 
kind feeling, apposite anecdote, rich illustration and quick 
repartee. “In an eminent degree, he possessed that hu- 
mor,” says Dr. Schmidt, “which, never running into sar- 
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easm, or ever indulging in ill-natured insinuation, or offen- 
sive remark, illumines ‘the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul’ with unexpected sallies of pleasantry, and provokes 
the hearty laugh with witty sayings and. Socratic question- 
ings.” There was nothing illiberal in his character, or 
uncharitable in his temper, no affectation of austere rigor 
in his life, no narrowness of party, or sect—“he knew no 
tinge of bigot bitterness.” His catholic spirit, his harmo- 
nious, peaceful nature, was seen in almost every action of 
his life, in his intercourse with men of different views, in 
his fraternal recognition of “all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians,” and who prove their title to the name 
by their lives. 

But the secret of his attractive qualities, his beautiful 
life and eminent usefulness, lay in the depths of his reli- 
gious convictions, in the power of the gospel to transform 
and exalt character, in his consistent, uniform, and all-perva- 
ding piety. Mind, heart and religious feeling were in uni- 
son. Huis whole life, since his first espousal of the cause 
of Christ, had been an uninterrupted course. of devotion 
to its interests. Trained in daily duty, religion became 
the ascendant power of his soul. It was not a mere ab- 
straction, or a dogma, but a life, nourished from an inward 
supply, and not by superficial, transitory causes. It had 
acquired the power of a habit and the force of a regulating 
principle. It pervaded his whole character. It was car- 
ried by him into every position, and his very presence 
was felt as an atmosphere of holiness and a rebuke to sin. 
In his conversation, in social communion, in casual and 
uninterrupted intercourse, he appeared the deeply spirit- 
ual and devoted man of God, in the habitual exercise of 
a living faith, an example of Christian piety and excel- 
lence, fruitful in good works, which it was:refreshing to 
behold. To his mind there was nothing gloomy, connected 
with the subject of religion. It had no dark side. It was 
associated with all that was designed to invigorate the in- 
tellect, elevate the affections and brighten life, to make the 
soul glad, and enable it to look with strong hope on all the 
events of this chequered life. 

The death of Dr. Krauth.has left a chasm in the Church 
we can not easily hope to supply. But he has been taken 
from all earthly sorrow, suffering and trial, from the conflict 
of strife. Happy man! He fought the good fight with 
manly courage ; faithfully he kept the faith, once delivered 
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to the saints; he filled his measure of service, and finished F 
the prescribed course. Prepared for a glorious immortal- 
ity, he is now sheltered from the storms of life, and wears 
the victor’s crown, in the enjoyment of the promised in- 
heritance, which is incorruptible, undefiled and fadeth not 
away. As long as he could speak, he bore witness of his 
Saviour’s love and grace, but who can describe the rap- 
tures which the exalted theme now awakens in his soul, as 
he participates in the song of the ransomed? Here is the 
reward of a good and faithful servant. Here is the prin- 
ciple of spiritual life, matured into the life eternal. Here 
is a perfect being, passing onward, in an endless career, 
from glory to glory. “It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 

Whilst we mourn his death, we are grateful that he lived. 
Whilst we regret our loss, we can rejoice, that his works 
do folow him. The benefits of his life remain—they are 
permanent and imperishable. “They live and brighten 
for a race to come.” The Church will miss him, but his 
memory will remain, and that will be cherished. His in- 
fluence will continue, and that will be felt. His noble and 
useful life will continue—that will be studied. His Chris- 
tian example will remain—and that will be imitated. The 
life of a good man is not confined to its immediate and 
present results ; its power remains. It lives on, inspiring - 
other men with noble principles, urging them to deeds of 
usefulness, and safely guiding them, in their weary wan- 
derings, to the haven of eternal rest. f 

Dr. Krauth was twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Catharine Susan Heiskell, of Staunton, Virginia, who was 
the mother of Prof. Charles Porterfield Krauth, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, and of the late Mrs. Julia H. Kinsolving, wife 
of Rev. O. A. Kinsolving, of Middleburg, Virginia. His 
second wife was Miss Harriet Brown, of Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. From this union two children, John Morris and 
Sallie Pearson, with their mother, survive, to lament their 
loss, and cherish with affection the memory of one, whose 
virtues and services will always be precious to the Church. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 
By Rev. C. A. Stork, A. M., Baltimore. 


It is not very much that the New Testament has to say 
about the forms and moulds of Christian living and Chris- 
tian organization. It has to do rather with the essence of 
living, with principles and doctrines and ideas, and it 
trusts men to these, ‘with a liberal confidence in the power 
of truth, of spiritual ideas and great life-principles, under 
the grace of God, to mould men into right habits. It does 
not even make a distinctive division between what is in- 
ternal and spiritual, and what is external and practical; it 
leaves the practical and external to be unfolded and blos- 
somed out of the spiritual and internal. It treats men as 
free, capable of thought and self-adjustment: it gives a 
general principle, it snpplies a master motive, and then 
leaves play for man to use his own reason, to exercise his 
conscience, and develop after his own individual fashion. 
If you want to see religion adapted to men ag children, 
you must go to the Old Testament: there the type of in- 
struction and revelation is, as if man were in his infancy, 
and had no power of developing truth and applying prin- 
ciple for himself. The New Testament says, for instance, 
Thou shalt loye thy neighbor as thyself, and then illus- 
trates this idea by parables and examples, so as to take the 
‘goul all around the idea, till we have a clear idea of what 
loving our neighbor is, and then it leaves us to carry out 
the principle by ourselves; but the Old Testament takes up . 
the particular cases. It tells the farmer he must leave his 
fields ungleaned for the poor, that he must not go over 
his fruit trees more than oncé; it makes special provision ~ 
for servants against the oppression of their masters, that 
servants when freed shall not go away empty; that when 
we see our neighbor’s cattle going astray, we must drive 
them back to their owner, and so through an infinite round. 
It does not trust men with a general principle, but tells 
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them, like children, how they must do in this and that cir- - 
cumstance. The way of religion in the Old Testament, is 
a way hedged up and marked with mile-stones and guide- 
boards, and there was nothing’ before for the old Jewish 
servants to do, but to plod right on—go to the Temple at 
such a time, offer just such a sacrifice, treat his family, his _ 
servants, his neighbors, in any given circumstance, just in 
the particular way prescribed in the law, and so he went to 
heaven, as a man goes who follows an uneven road through 
the woods, and around among the hills; he means to go to 
such a place, and he had good assurance that this road 
will take him there, and so he follows on; he does not 
know whether he is going North or South, or Kast or 
West, but the road is right, it is hedged up, and all he has 
to do, is to keep on going, and at last-he gets there. But 
the Christian, under the guidance of the New Testament, 
is like a traveller in the open country ; there is no fenced 
up road, with gates and guide-boards, but there are great 
land-marks, mountains and hills and streams, and he hasa 
compass, and he knows in what direction he is to go. 

We must not argue from this, that the Old Testament 
way of holiness was surer than that of the New Testament; 
back of everything in religion, back of the legal, pre- 
scribed way, and back of the free, spiritual way, there 
must be the single heart of love to God and desire after 
holiness. The Jew went astray as easily as the Chris- 
tian: the Christian deceives himself and allows himself to’ 
pervert his freedom of conscience and the use of his lib- 
erty; the Jew would deliberately break through the hedges 
of the law, or turn back in his road. It is no guarantee 
of going right, that you have a law that points out what 
you must do every moment; the guarantee must be within 
your heart, and not in the fixed, clear terms of the law, 
without you. 

Paul (Kphesians 4 ; 11—138,) seems to controvert the 
position here assumed. Here are fixed moulds and pre- 
scribed forms of religious organization. ‘This is the or- 
ganization of the early Christian Church. Let us see how 
this is. Paul is describing what Christ did and established 
for the welfare of the Church. He names the various or- 
ders of service that were instituted in the Church, and 
tells what they were for. There were, first, apostles— 
these were at the head—men appointed by Christ as wit- 
nessess of his teachings, his works, his sufferings and re- 
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surrection—the qualification of an apostle was, that he was 
an eye-witness of Christ: next were the prophets, men 
distinguished by special inspiration in making known the 
will of God; but not eye-witnesses of Christ: next were 
evangelists, whose business it was to act as missionaries, 
‘preaching the simple facts and doctrines of the gospel, 
from place to place: next were the pastors and teachers, 
whose, office was stationary; they governed and taught a 
fixed church in one place. Now, it is evident that this 
order of service is no fixed one, binding on the Church in 
its perpetual organization; for at the very head of this ar- 
rangement we find the office of apostle, an office that, in 
the nature of things, must soon become extinct, for the 
great essential qualification of an apostle was, that he was 
appointed by Christ as a personal eye-witness of Christ 
himself. Here then, at the very outset, the order must be 
broken in on. . Then consider the others, what distinction 
is made between their respective functions? There is no 
eradation of ranke and authority; they are distinguished 
only by the various nses they serve: an evangelist preach- 
es the gospel after the itinerant fashion, the pastor and 
teacher are stationed permanently in one place. ''he prophet 
is one who appeals more to the emotions and practical side 
of his hearers, the teacher makes it his office rather to in- 
struct They differ only, as there are different wants in 
the Church. As these wants vary, so the order must 
vary. As the Church would become extended, and the 
whole area of any section pervaded with the gospel, the 
office of evangelist would drop into disuse and pastors 
would be more in demand. In a new country, there 
would be little call for pastors, but the office of evangelist . 
would be especially called for. It was then evidently no 
fixed and permanent order of Church organization. Paul 
merely states what was the order at that time, what pecu- 
liar arrangement of office Christ had instituted for that 
specific period and its individual wants; he does not pre- 
tend to bind it on the neck of the Church, as an order 
unalterable and adapted to the wants of every age and 
every land. That would be too much after the model of 
the Old Testament... There, all was crystallized ; there was 
not room for development, no play for the individual con- 
sciousness and wants of varying ages. ‘I'here was a set 
office of high-priest, and then the long line of his subordi- 
nates; they had certain functions to perform at fixed and 
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definite periods, and the people were to wait on their ser- 
vice in a prescribed form and with a fixed offering. It 
was an organization for children, who were not to be 
trusted ; they were to follow in a fixed and beaten track, 
and what was established once was established forever. 
It is evident that such an organization contemplates not . 
advance, nor extension, nor development, but simply 
standing still. The Ohurch was simply to preserve and 
hand down the record of the truth concerning God in a 
circumscribed nation and place; but when Christ came 
there must be another ‘sort of organization; the truth 
must be spread, the kingdom of God must become aggres- 
sive; the gospel goes forth to conquer and to leaven the 
nations, and it begins to lift men up. Now for this there 
must be freedom; there is no such thing as lifting a man 
or a nation or a Church up, morally and spiritually, from 
the outside; it must be from a force and hfe working 
within. The old hedges must be broken down, the old 
grooves, in which men ran blindly, and almost involuntar- 
ily, must be worn out and men left to develop their inter- 
nal powers. You may make a machine that will turn out 
a watch complete in all its parts, and it will turn out every 
watch like its fellow; all the works are there, every wheel 
and pinion a fae simile of the like wheel and pinion in its 
fellow, and your machine may go on turning out complete 
watches for ever, but if you want to avail yourself of the 
improvements in metals and mechanical contrivances that 
are being brought out every year, you must have a man to 
make your watches, a free, thinking mind, that can take 
up new ideas and strike out new combinations; then every 
watch will be an improvement on the one that went be- 
fore. Where there is to be advance and new conquest 
and continual ascent, there, there must befreedom. Now 
the organization of the Old Testament Church was of the 
mechanical order; it turned out one generation of reli- 
gious men much like the one that went before, and so on 
forever; they all were run in the same mould. But when 
the Christian dispensation, the dispensation of the Spirit, 
came, and when God was done with simple waiting and 
preserving the truth pure, when he turned to use the truth 
as an instrument of conquest and advance in the soul of 
man, then he must have a new order. His Church hence- 
forth must move under the direction, not .of specific pre- 
cepts, and rites and forms in set grooves, but under the di- 
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- rection and impulse of great principles and fruitful ideas, 
it must be free, not to wander away into license, but to de- - 
velop, to carry its conquests into new lands and races, to 
carry up men’s ideas of right living, of purity and justice 
and love. Now if we take this distinction with us in ex- 
.amining this subject, we sHall not look to find a nicely 
graduated rule, according to which we are to regulate the 
Church here, but we shall look for the underlying idea. 
We shall not say, “Christ appointed apostles and prophets 
and evangelists and pastors and teachers for the Church 
in Paul’s day, therefore we must have apostles and 
prophets and evangelists and pastors and teachers, too,” 
but we shall look to see what these offices were established 
for, what their use was, what they accomplished and what 
was the mighty means they used. 

When we look for this idea we soon find it. All these 
offices were appointed “for the perfecting of the saints and 
Jor the work of the mimstry.” The apostles go forth spe- 
cially inspired bythe Spirit to testify, as eye-witnesses, of 
Christ, and his work and resurrection, the evangelists fol- 
low to preach the gospel, the pastors and teachers occupy 
their posts in the fixed churches, the prophets pour out 
their warm, glowing strains of exhortation and admoni- 
tion, all with one single aim, the conversion of sinners, the 
building up of Christ’s people; their work is the work of 
the ministry, and what ministry is that? It is that pro- 
claimed by Paul, in another place, as the ministry of re- 
conciliation: “God hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their tresspasses unto 
them; and hath committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion.” This constitutesthe whole ministry, ambassadors for 
Christ; it is as though God did beseech men by us, to be 
reconciled to God. That is their great work, that is their 
commission, to reconcile men unto God, and the instru- 
ment of that reconciliation is, the gospel preached, which 
sets forth Christ as an atonement for sin, and which offers 
the Spirit to regenerate and sanctify the soul. “I am de- 
termined,” says Paul, the great type of the Christian min- 
ister, “not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” He came to these Corinthians, not as 
a priest; Christ is the only, the great high-priest of the 
Christian; not to offer up supplications in their behalf, not 
to stand between them and God, as a medium for their 
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worship, all that was accomplished in Christ, but simply 
to preach the reconciliation of man to God in the death of 
Christ; to preach first reconciliation through their justifica- 
tion by the blood of Christ, and then the inward reconcilia- 
tion of the life and heart, through the sanctification of ‘the 
believer by the Holy Ghost, purchased and sent by Christ. 
This was Paul’s great life-work; this was the work of all 
united with him, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teach- 
ers, and this is the work of the gospel ministry in all 
times—the one idea of the New Testament respecting the 
ministry is, that they are to preach the gospel of reconcil- 
iation to sinners, and to saints. Itisthat gospel that must 
convert and sanctify. ‘“Sanctify them,” prayed Christ for 
his disciples, “through thy truth, thy word is truth.” The 
New Testament contemplates no other work for the min- 
istry than that of preaching the gospel; whatever sacra- 
mental offices, or functions of government they may be 
called on to perform, all is subordinate to the solitary, 
simple work of proclaiming the gospel of redemption 
through the blood of Christ. .“Go ye,” said Christ in his 
last charge to his disciples, “into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” It is true, he commands 
them, also, in the charge recorded by Matihew, to baptize, 
but that was only as an incidental work; it was only an 
outward symbol of the acceptance and seal of the effect of 
the gospel preached. Paul gives the two functions of 
preaching and the administration of the sacraments their 
true relation, when he declares that he thanked God he 
had baptized none in Corinth, but Crispus and Gaius; “for 
Christ sent me,” he adds, “not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel.” Already the great preaching apostle felt the 
tendency in the Church that would exalt the sacerdotal 
and priestly character of the minister above his office as 
preacher, the tendency to bury the gospel in the ordinan- 
ces and forms of the gospel. He felt, as every minister 
and every Christian Church ought to feel, that the great, 
absorbing work of the minister, not only in the beginning 
of the Church, but always, not only for the young believer, 
butefor the ripe and matured Christian, is the preaching of 
the gospel. So when Christ sent out the seventy who 
were types of the gospel ministry, he makes their work of 
healing the sick only preparatory and introductory to the 
higher work of preaching the kingdom.of God. The 

were to gain mens ears, to conciliate their affections by 
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their works of kindness for their temporal wants, to make 
‘a way for the proclamation of the gospel; so with the min- 
ister now, he is not sent to be a reformer of evils, in the 
state or in the society, not to engage chiefly in the benev- 
olent works of the day. He is, indeed, to care for men’s 
bodies and for their minds, to have a ready hand and open 
heart for every opportunity to relieve the poor, the suffer- 
ing, to instruct the ignorant, to release the oppressed, to 
lift up the degraded, but that great work, which he is 
called to, is the preaching of the gospel that goes to the 
root of all evils and wants and miseries. His work is 
with the individual man, in the solitude and seclusion of 
his own heart, presenting the deep claims of God, setting 
forth Christ, opening up the great chasm of guilt between 
God and his creature,. calling men, individually, to attend. 
to this great problem of their estrangement from God, and 
the weighty concerns of their eternal interests. Often 
must he send down the cry from his essentially solitary 
and misunderstood work, to those who clamorously and 
scornfully call on him to preach this reform and that 
_ benevolence, to attack this wrong and brand the other 
corruption in the state, in society, “I have a great work to 
do, and cannot come down.” These things, blotches and 
eruptions on the surface of life, he can only casually and 
occasionally notice; he may stop fora moment to throw 
the light of the gospel on the reforms, the benevolence, 
the corruptions of the day, but his heaviest blows, his 
most arduous, persistent work is deeper down. He deals 
with eternal questions; he has to do with the salvation of 
the individual, solitary soul, and that is often a secluded 
work; it seems far off from life and its exciting interests, 
but that is his work. .We have now no temple, but a 
Church of Christ; no altar for sacrifice, but a pulpit for 
the preaching of the gospel, and there is no priest, but a 
preacher of Christ and him crucified. We have no priest 
but Christ, we have no sacrifice, but him who was offered 
up once for all. About that cross of Christ gathers all 
doctrine and precept, hence flow all comfort and consola- 
tion for our sorrow and hours of darkness, to hold us,up, 
to show us the Christian life radiating out from that; to 
point out Jesus as pattern and guide, to warn the careless, 
to plead with the impenitent, to instruct and comfort and 
arouse the believer. These are the various voices of the 
gospel of Christ, and to give utterance to those voices, is 
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the great work of the ministry. It is true he is called to 
administer the rites of the Church. but it is only as the 
husbandman gathers in the harvest that he has planted 
and tended. His great work is the sowing of the seed and 
nurturing the tender growth. The pulpit is the central 
oint of his labor’: his commission primarily is to preach, 
and all else of ordinance, and rite and formal pastoral la- 
bor, all outside work of benevolence, ought to be subor- 
dinate to that, all else ought to minister to that. These 
sacraments should be seals and symbols of the truth he 
preaches ; these forms and ceremonies in which he minis- 
ters, should all lead the heart and mind back to the truth 
preached; and his visits to the beds of the sick and dy- 
ing, his presence in the house of affliction, his sympathy 
with his people in their joy, and instheir sorrow, should 
be all tributaries, pouring the current of their influence 
into the one great tide of the preached gospel. What a 
picture of a true Christian ministry, is that presented by 
Paul in his farewell address to the Ephesian Church; how 
that upholds the great work of preaching the gospel: “Ye 
know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after what 
manner I have been with you, at all seasons. And how I 
kept back nothing that. wa’s profitable unto you, but have 
shown you, and have taught you publicly, and from 
house to house: . Testifying repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, I have not shunned to 
declare unto you the whole counsel of God.” Blessed is 
the Church that hears such a testimony from its departing 
minister, blessed the minister that can bear such testimon 
of his ministry ! 
Thus far we have spoken of the minister and his work, 
but in the relation of minister and Church, under the New 
Testament dispensation, there are reciprocal duties. In 
the Jewish Church, where the minister was priest, all that 
the people did, or were called to do, was simply to bring 
the offering and put it in his hands; there, their duties end- 
ed, and the priest assumed the rest. But not so with us 
in the Christian Church. We do not speak of the feelings 
with which the people should regard their minister—the 
patience and forbearance, sympathy and kind feelings— 
but of duties as hearers of the gospel. The minister is 
not to fight the great battle alone, unaided by the prayers 
of the people; as he rises to speak in God’s name, the 
prayers of the people must go before to the throne of 
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grace, and open channels of grace and wisdom from 
heaven into the soul of the preacher. The duty is not 
done, when we have prayed and come to the house of God 
and heard the gospel. That is not the whole. If the 
minister is set to preach, the people are set not only to 
hear, but to examine the gospel. The gospel invites crit- 
icism ; not the caviling, dishonest criticism of the sceptic, 
but the earnest investigation, and testing by the Word of 
God, of the honest inquirer. The Christian is not to 
take what the minister says—be he who he may—on his 
mere declaration, but he is to prove all things, and hold 
fast only that which is good. Even Paul would have his 
hearers search the Scriptures, to test his words, though he 
was an inspired apostle. The people in Berea were com- 
mended as more noble than those in Thessalonica, because 
they not only received the word with all readiness of mind, 
but also searched the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so. That is the gospel plan, the grand Chris- 
tian plan of developing and strengthening and elevating 
the believer. There is too much tendency to take religion 
_ by proxy; to make the minister a priest, 1f not in the offer- 
ing of sacrifice, yet in the study of the Scriptures Men 
say, we have hired this man to do our religious study for 
us, he is to keep us up to the mark, and they lazily sell 
their birth-right of Christian freedom and Christian man- 
hood and spiritual independence, like Esau, for a mess of 
pottage, for the privilege of ease, and they follow in the blind 
wake of their spiritual guide. It is not only our privilege 
to study and know for ourselves, but it is our solemn duty, 
as intelligent, able, rooted Christians, to avail ourselves of 
this grand liberty of going to the fountain ourselves, and 
drinking in the truth there. No man can do this for us. 
No man can think and know, and grow and develop, or 
be holy, for us. The Christian minister stands behind no 
bulwark of official sanctity and authority; his authority 
is only that of God’s Word; his sanctity is only such as 
flows from his known character as a Christian. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


MINISTERIAL SUCCESS. 
By Rev. M. H. Ricuarps, A. M., Phillipsbarg, N. J. 


It is never a light matter to preach the gospel of Christ. 
As the message of Jehovah, an archangel’s eloquence 
would scarce be worthy of it, and, yet, it must be given 
by the trembling lips and the faltering tongue of a worm 
of the dust. To unfold the mysteries of that revelation of 
His will as graciously bestowed upon us, the wisdom of 
inspiration might tax its powers, and, yet, these mysteries 
must be explained by erring, ignorant humanity. 

The awful consequences that hang upon its reception or _ 
rejection, the weighty issues of eternity annexed to its 
promises and threats, the warnings that it demands shall 
be given by him who has it in charge, the consolation that 
it warrants him to speak, the solemn injunctions with 
which it is confided to him—all these make this a duty 
which human responsibility may well hesitate to bind upon 
its conscience, and human ability tremble to accomplish. 
Deeply impressed with such convictions must he be, who 
enters formally and solemnly upon the pastoral relation. 
What shall come of it he knows not. All is future, trials 
or joys, prosperity or adversity. His thoughts naturally 
are directed to this unsolved problem of success, and his 
musings busy themselves with pictures fair, of the days 
that will glide happily by, in sweet communion of service 
to the Lord; or, perchance, his fears evoke clouds of 
doubt and dreams of discord. If he believes that the prov- 
idence of God has called him there, he may also believe 
that a Father’s hand will still lead him all the journey 
through. But it is becoming, while in one hand we hold 
the sword of faith, in the other to grasp the implement of 
labor, wherewith to build the walls of Jerusalem. While 
we pray for assistance, we should strive likewise, knowing 
that the might will be given us. Hence the importance of 
an earnest study and deep knowledge of such things, as 
are essential to a successful issue of the work. Concern- 
ing the object, for whose accomplishment a pastor and his 
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people should unite themselves together, there can be 
no question. God’s glory, the extension of his kingdom, 
the salvation of souls—this must be the bond of union; 
and it should further be strenethened by a common faith 
in the correctness of one and the same confession of be- 
hef, asa just summary of the doctrines, proclaimed in the 
Word of God. From this stand-point, how now shall the 
preacher of the Word start out? What shall be the guid- 
ing star to lead him safely on? The inspired Word, in 
this, as in all cases, from its inexhaustible stores of adapt- 
edness and wisdom, shows the road. By the words of an 
apostle, written upon an occasion somewhat similar, this 
question may be answered. They indicate that the minis- 
ter of the gospel will best serve God, and most surely ac- 
complish his work, by the continued remembrance of three 
things. These, the basis of ministerial success, are sug- 
gested by St. Paul, in the following introductory verses of 
the epistle to the Romans. 

“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, which he had promised 
afore by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, concerning 
his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh; and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of ho- 
liness, by the resurrection from the dead: by whom we 
have received grace and apostleship, for obedience to the 
faith among all nations, for His name: among whom’ are 
ye also the called of Jesus Christ: to all that be in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints: Grace to you and 
peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
Rom. 1 : 1—7. 

I. The apostle here calls upon us, first in order, to keep 
in mind, as a governing principle of action, the worth of 
him who mimsters. God forbid that followers of the lowly 
Son of Man should-seem to boast! St. Paul does not in- 
tend to glorify his own abilities, and, in copying his 
words, they must renounce, as he did, all such vanity. 
This worth has its source in Christ’s excellence, its end in 
his praise and honor. But as he stands in faithful rela- 
tion to his Master, the minister of the gospel has worth 
and dignity. He is “a servant of Jesus Christ.” And 
none can enter that service and wear that livery, without 
somewhat of a transfiguration of countenance. He is a 
retainer of the great Lord, and that fealty is requited by 
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such honor and guardianship as may well make his heart 
glow with thankful pride, and cause the people of his Sov- 
ereign to yield him respectful hearing. _ Let him bear in 
mind, then, that he stands as such among the household 
of faith. He is charged with Christ’s service, solemnly 
ordained, with prudent oversight to guard his interests, 
with unyielding courage to oppose his enemies, with ten- 
der, loving sympathy to feed his flock. He is obligated 
by this service to withdraw from those paths of life where 
wealth is found, where fame is purchased and pleasure is 
courted, to consecrate all his stores of knowledge, experience 
and utterance, to his Master’s enriching. He is to forget 
self and remember Him. He is not to lord it over the 
heritage, for it is Christ’s. He is to be buta servant among 
fellow servants, distinguished, not by royal attire, but by 
royalty of faith and zeal; honored, not by being shielded 
from the danger and toil, but by standing first in the 
breach, rising first for labor, leaving the vineyard latest. 
Let him charge his people, on their part, to uphold his 
hands, to work with him, to remove obstacles from his 
path, to aid him by their strength, patience and wisdom, 
their approbation and love in this common service. 

The minister of the gospel has.also the worth of one 
“called to be an apostle.’ He is no busy-body, meddling 
in another’s concerns, no self-appointed keeper, is in no 
doubt as to the propriety of his task. He has heard the 
voice of God in the call of conscience, he has had visions 
of the Church stretching out her hands unto him, and be- 
seeching, “Come over and help us.” In all his study, with 
increase of knowledge, more and more has he felt the 
vastness of the field spread out before him in its whiteness 
for the harvest, and he has grasped, with inspired choice, 
the sickle, and thrust it in to reap. In the hour of holy 
meditation, and the sacred moment of prayer, he has heard 
Christ calling unto him, “I have need of thee.” He has 
obeyed that call, has had his convictions strengthened by 
the concurrence of the Church in it, hands have been laid 
on him by the presbytery, vows have been taken, the peo- 
ple of the Lord have summoned him to go in and out 
among them, to be unto them an apostle of the apostles, 
a successor of Paul and Peter and John, a messenger of 
the Lord. And now, that in humble trust he has taken 
on himself this responsibility, believing that Christ has 
called him, having been ordained by the fathers and breth- 
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ren of his Church, he must detract nothing froma the worth 
of his office. His most weighty care must be to study all 
that is meant in that call. His constant concern not to 
shrink from its burdens and persecutions, not to weary of 
its demands and journeyings, but, going whither he is 
sent, serve whither he has come. He must be watchful 
that his people forget not this call, but respect the voice 
of God, and give heed to his servant. He must urge them 
to make effectual his service in their midst, and blessed 
is his apostleship among them |! 

Again, the minister of Christ has been “separated unto 
the gospel of God,” and, hence, his work. Well might 
man tremble to proclaim the wondrous message, were it 
not for this. For his separation unto it is a pledge of 
ability, made his, through the help of Him, who hath sent 
him. In that he keeps this before him, will he succeed. 
This, above all, is his service. He is to proclaim God's 
grace unto sinners, his mercy to the unworthy and help- 
less, to raise the fallen, to comfort the failing, to strengthen 
the weak. He is not to please men’s fancies, not to flatter 
men’s pride, nor fear their displeasure. He is not to 
amuse them, nor merely instruct them, not to build up a 
name for himself by beauties of diction, and graces of de- 
livery, but, by all-powers of mind, by all efforts, by every 
good means, to preach the gospel, in its purity and saving 
strength, to preach it in word and in deed, in season and 
out of season; to preach it, and it only and wholly, 
whether men hear or forbear. That he may do this, he is 
in duty bound to demand proper and adequate preparation 
for his bodily support; and of his people, proper disposi- 
tion of their time, that’'they may be present, when it is 
proclaimed. He must warn them, lest the hardenin'y of 
sinful hearts, and the sluggishness of worldly cares, pre- 
vent their acceptance of it, lest idle prejudice and_ petty 
suspicion shut their ears, lest personal like, or dislike, ex-- 
clude them from its sound. He is to beseech them by 
love and trust and common faith and patience, and the 
charity, that thinketh no evil, to aid him in preaching, in 
peace and with blessed fruits, that gospel unto which he 
has been separated. . 

II. Unto this gospel, we are next directed: Its worth as 
ministered unto men, constitutes the second part of this 
basis of ministerial success. Christ’s ambassador must 
bear constantly in mind the worth of the gospel, if he 
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would succeed. How can it be otherwise? If he forgets 
it, he loses the only revelation of God’s will given men, 
and the door of salvation is hidden and shut. If he ig- 
nores it, he cannot glorify the Lord in that lofty strain, 
whose theme is his love and compassion. If he despises 
it, refuses to see its worth, he will never hear it himself, 
or, hearing, will not heed; and strife, faction, dispute, bit- 
terness and ruin will follow hard after him, and no bless- 
ing, no success, rest upon his work. Oh, how worthy this 
gospelis! Itspeaks of God’s grace “which he had promised 
afore by his prophets.” It is the message of coming grace. 
It is the bright hope that inspired David’s psalmody. It 
is the glorious pledge that led Abraham into a strange 
country. It isthe consoling promise, that half compensat- 
ed Eve for her lost Paradise, nerved Adam’s strength to . 
toil. Wondrous types have passed like magic scenes 
across life’s stage to foretell it. Kings have risen and 
reigned and prospered to bring it on its way. The glories 
of the Temple haye shone to pale in its surpassing radi- 
‘ance. It has been promised by the mouth of men, whose 
hands wrought miracles and restored the dead; whose 
eyes glanced onward down the centuries, and saw earth’s 
history, as ina mirror. Coming grace, promised, pledged 
salvation, oh, most worthy of our remembrance! Let us 
tell it to our fainting hearts, proclaim it to the wretched, 
publish it to the outcast and abandoned, and pour it like 
oil into the wounds of awakened, agonizing conscience. 
But it is grace, not only promised, but also revealed, that 
is given. The gospel is all worthy as it speaks, in God’s 
name, “concerning his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, which 
was made, of the seed of David, according to the flesh.” 
As such, must he ever regard it. Not as a dream of 
golden days, that shall be, not as a fair harvest promised, 
and yet future, but as already present, ready for reception, 
waiting to be taken, tasted, enjoyed and used. Oh match- 
less worth! It tells of love that has bowed itself to our 
lowhness; tells of the King beconiing subject to the law, 
and the Master wearing the yoke of servitude; tells of 
Jesus, tells of a Saviour, born of woman, tells of a Mes- 
ie", of David’s line, tells of wisdom in word, power in 
eed, tells of compassion tenderer than a mother’s love, 
tells of intensest suffering and ignominious death, tells us 
that it was for us all this was done. Here, indeed, is that 
gospel we need Not the sounding praise of glorious he- 
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roes, that but mocks our failures and feebleness. Not the 
history of accumulated wealth and honor, that will not dry 
a tear or wreath a smile on anguish-stricken, sorrow- 
marred countenances, but this narrative of like sorrows 
and greater pains, this loving, patient, sympathizing, dy- 
ing Saviour’s life. This wins its way into the heart. This 
makes men hate the sins that slew him, and the sinfulness 
that pierced him. This makes them understand how fear- 
ful is the curse which, resting on all, was placed upon his 
shoulders, how gracious the love which bid him bear it for 
our sakes. 

This sounds the true note of victory, as it passes from 
grace revealed unto grace triumphant, and salvation sealed 
with wondrous ’proofs. Hvery word glows,with worth, as 
the gospel affirms of Jesus, that he was ‘declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead.” As our hearts follow 
the Lord to the cross and the sepulchre, love is mingled 
with fear, and faith with trembling. But when we read 
again, and gaze into the empty tomb, enter with him into — 
the room, whose “doors were shut,” behold him taken up 
and received out of sight, faith unclouded, and love no 
longer timorous, enter our souls and abide triumphant. 
We hear him say: “All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth,” and we smile at hostile blows, and tremble 
not at Satan’s tempting accusations. Wicked men mock 
at our faith, and call it superstitious dotage, and even our 
sin-weakened hearts are strong in knowledge and confi- 
dence. long, black accounts of past transgressions rise 
up to appall us, and, yet, we have no misgivings, for we 
know that there is an advocate for us with the Father, 
whose gracious pleading will work pardon and deliver- 
ance; Christ risen from the dead, is the seal of deliver- 
ance; Christ victorious over death, the approved pledge, 
that sheds its halo of worth upon the gospel. It speaks 
of victory; it raises the great cry, “It is finished!” It 
rolls back the curtain from the throne, disarms the law, 
dispels fear, quickens into living strength our fainting, dy- 
ing souls, lights up the valleys of affliction, gilds afresh 
each hill-top of rejoicing, leads, like the cloudy fiery pillar 
through the desert, and makes life’s sun set in gorgeous 
clouds of radiance that seem angels of light, streaming 
forth from heaven’s portals, to greet the entering spirit. 
It is the out-stretched hand, that points to the grave and 
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then to heaven, and traces, in words that cannot lie, in 
promises all bright with glory, the pledge of immortality. 
Such is the gospel, thus promised, proved and fulfilled, 
which the pastors of the fold are to keep before them, as 
worthy of all study, love and reception, as pointing out 
the highway to success. 

It must not be forgotten that this worth has its source, 
also, in that it speaks of grace working in us, through His 
mediation, “by whom we have received grace and apostleship, 
for obedience to the faith among all nations, for His name.” 
Let his servants, then, receive it gladly, use it freely and 
faithfully, that it may renew itself, more and more, in their 
willing hearts. Then, when human wisdom is at fault, 
and human passions are rising and mastering them, en- 
dangering the union of believers, this gospel will bring 
peace. When God’s glory is but dimly appearing by the 
light their example is flinging abroad, this gospel adds 
brilliancy to it. When the kingdom is languishing under 
their administration, this will quicken their hands. When 
hearts are growing cold and forgetful, this will rouse up 
the slumbering powers into newness of action and a holy 
fervor of devotion. Let them bind this gospel to their 
hearts, forget not its worth, and they will succeed, will 
live, a blessing unto the world, and, dying, live blessed 
forever with the Lord. 

Iff. The basis of ministerial success, indicated by St. 
Paul, is completed by the remembrance of the worth of 
those ministered unto, if, with unfeigning, sincere faith, they’ 
receive the gospel, and believe that Christ's merits are 
their righteousness. Nor is there room here for boasting 
or attempt at flattery. Would to God, that all men felt 
the value, the wondrous worth of their souls! Would to 
God, that they thought of the undying life within, as a 
gem, rich and priceless, which sin’s accursed fires may re- 
eed . blackened dust, and would guard it vigilantly from 
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Think of their honor who are the “called of Jesus 
Christ.” These are your charge, servant of God! Shall 
it be that the Son of the Most High descended in vain? 
Shall there be no response, no answering, “Here, Lord, am 
I?” Have they time to give audience to the petty princes 
of earth, the weak voices of the world, and none to Him? 
Watch well for their souls. Strive, when tempting syren 
voices cry unto them, when showy vices stretch out enti- 
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cing hands, to sound God’s call in Christ, louder and 
louder, in their ears, until its higher, sweeter notes, have 
drowned sin’s fantastic medley. As you hold this up be- 
fore them, will they prize the gospel and keep him, who 
has been separated unto it. As they consider this call to 
have worth and dignity, so will they respect the ambassa- 
gor of Christ, and work in love and happy union with 

im. 

But their worth takes a higher tone; they are also “the 
beloved of God.” Who can weigh that love and tell its 
sum?” All this countless wealth is in your stewardship. 
This love is not to be worn lightly, or rejected carlessly. 
Love demands love in return; it cannot long give and re- 
ceive not again. It is blighted by neglect, killed by indif- 
ference. ._ If you teach them to prize this affection, to live, 
move and have their being in it, failure cannot come upon 
your work. Sins will be hateful to them, because hateful to: 
their beloved Lord. Evil speaking, malice, wrath, con- 
tention, will be unknown, and the love of God, which 
passeth all understanding, will be shed abroad in their 
hearts, a charm that shall never fail. 

How precious is the fruit of this love, it, too, must be 
remembered, it causes them to be added, perfected through 
sufferings, to the number of the “saints” of God. And 
who, that treasures up all the unending bliss of these, 
their honors and happiness, their pure robes and festal 
songs, will fail to yearn so greatly for a portion in them 
- for himself, for those committed to his charge, that he will 
take heavenly gifts and graces by violence, storm success, 
and win the joyous crown and plaudit, “Well done, faith- 
ful servant!” 

This is the inspired example and apostolic instruction 
set before us. This is the answer. Success in the work 
of glorifying God and saving souls, will abide assuredly 
with him, who constantly remembers the worth which he 
has, who ministers; which that has, that is ministered ; 
which they have, who are ministered unto. “Grace be wn- 
to you,” gospel-bearer, that you may remember these 
things, and uphold their worth; that you may prize them. 
and guard them jealously from tarnish and stain; that in 
love you may exhort your fellow pilgrims, faithfully to 
walk therein. ‘Thus, living, praying, working, “peace 
from God and the Lord Jesus Christ’ will be your heritage, 
in time and throughout all eternity. 
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ARTICLE X. 


' GEOLOGY AND MOSES. 
By Rev. L. Sreryzere, D. D., Albion, Iowa. 


Geology is a science of modern origim Until within 
the last century, the most profound ignorance prevailed in 
regard to it. ‘Though outlined in the most ancient of all 
records, it could be correctly interpreted only in the light 
of modern investigation. The entire field of this science 
has not yet been thoroughly explored. Its leading prin- 
ciples, however, are not unsupported by hypotheses, but 
are established upon the solid basis of rigid induction. 
Carefully observed facts in nature, are the materials of its 
reasonings; analogy is its process. Causes now in opera- 
tion, are assumed to have produced similar effects in the 
pre-historic period. The dynamics of the past, though 
often, perhaps, more intense in their operation, were of 
the same nature as those of the present. The same gen- 
eral laws of nature have been in force since the heavens 
and the earth were created. 

The history of our planet and solar system, is essential- _ 
ly the history of all other planets and systems. <Aerolites 
indicate that the matter of which bodies, outside of the 
earth, are composed, is like that, with which we are famil- 
iar. Mechanical philosophy demonstrates the universality 
of the laws of attraction. Light coming from the fixed 
stars, is the same to the eye, and, in its actinic effect, as 
that which proceeds from the sun. The analogy of na- 
ture is preserved throughout the universe. By it we are 
enabled to turn back the leaves of time and read the very 
title page of nature’s rock-bound volume. 

Comets, with stately train, pay brief court to the king of 
day, and then wander forth into tlie trackless regions -of 
space. Some of them may never return, but go as am- 
bassadors to other distant potentates of the starry firma- 
ment. Like the mist of the morning, they are composed 
of uncondensed matter. The astronomer. sweeps the hea- 
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vens with his telescope. At apparently the utmost verge 
of creation, he beholds nebule sending forth a hazy light. 
The spaces they occupy are immense. Were the matter 
they contain condensed, it would form suns and systems 
hke our own. Did they, like comets, shine by reflected 
light, they must, on account of their immeasurable dis- 
tance, be invisible to us. Were the sun and stars the only 
sources of celestial light, then uncondensed nebule could 
not be luminous. Recent investigations into the nature of 
light, show it to be the result of peculiar atomic action. 
Such is also the case with heat. Such action must now be 
in progress in the nebulx, producing light without the aid 
ofasun. Were they sufficiently near, and were our years 
counted by great cycles, instead of moments, we could in 
them witness the gradual evolution of new solar systems. 
Hence we may infer that all matter, as it originally came 
from the hands of the Creator, was in a nebulous state, 
and was gradually condensed into satellites, planets and 
suns. In this solidifying process, the atomic action must 
have been violent, and the consequent light brilliant, and 
the heat intense. But all atomic action is not light pro- 
ducing; there may have been intervening periods of dark- 
ness. We should suppose such to have been the case 
after the condensation of the earth and previous to that of 
the sun. 

The evidence that our globe, at its first formation, was 
in a state of igneous fusion, is too clear to be mistaken. 

’This is still its condition, with the exception of a crust 
of about a hundred, miles in thickness. We know that 
melted lava, flowing from the crater of a volcano, does not 
stratify in cooling. The earth’s crust, therefore, as it was 
originally formed, must have. been composed altogether of 
unstratified rocks. Their volume has’since been increased, 
not only by the thickening of the crust, as cooling pro- 
cess has gone on, but by the injection of melted matter 
into fissures, and by its forcing its way through the solid 
crust and spreading over the surface. 

While the earth was a molten mass, its water must, in 
the form of vapor, have filled a vast surrounding space. 
As it slowly cooled, this vapor condensed upon its surface, 
entirely covering it. By contraction from cooling, and by 
internal convulsions, ocean beds were hollowed out, conti- 
nents were raised, and mountain chains were elevated. 
Thus the Plutonian period ended, and the Neptunian was 
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introduced. Though heat has all along, in its fitful action, 
played an important part in modifying the condition of the 
globe, yet water has been the chief agent in the wearing 
down and dissolving of rocks, and in depositing them in 
stratified forms in the bottom of the ocean. Here we 
have the two grand divisions, to the one or other of which 
all rocks belong, unstratified and stratified ; the first pro- 
duced by the agency of heat, the latter chiefly by the ac- 
tion of water. Some of the stratified rocks, such especially 
as were first formed, have been rendered -crystalline, and 
the evidences of their stratification have been almost en- 
tirely obliterated by heat. These are called metamorphic 
rocks. 

Had there been no disturbance of the rock strata, they 
must have been laid down conformably in regular order, 
but their thickness could not have been ascertained, as we 
can penetrate the earth but a few hundred, or at most, a 
few thousand feet. By the operation of internal forces, 
they have been tilted up at various angles. By passing 
over any portion of the earth’s surface, where the rocks crop 
out, and observing their dip, it is easy to calculate their 
vertical thickness, and to acquire as_accurate a knowledge 
of their character, as though we could bore directly 
through them. ‘The stratified rocks, of different ages, are, 
together, about ten miles in thickness. But they are no 
where all found in regular succession. In some localities 
some of the strata were not deposited ; in others they have 
been removed by derudation: In England their thickness 
has been ascertained to be about seven miles. 

To admit of so great an accumulation of stratified rocks, 
it is evident that different portions of the earth’s surface 
must have undergone great changes of level. Such 
changes would naturally diminish in extent with the 
thickening of the earth’s crust, but they are yet in pro- 
gress. Islands sometimes suddenly sink beneath waters. 
Some regions of country, such as those about the Baltic, 
are slowly rising. In the terrace epoch, the rising and 
subsidence seem to have been gradual. This is indicated 
by the gentle descent of rivers and the slight and regular 
dip of the rocks over large areas. Mountain chains, from 
the violent breaking up and displacement of the rock 
strata, appear to have been suddenly forced up. The 
mountains of Hurope, it is said, afford evidence of some 
dozen distinct successive upheavals. On this continent 
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they give indications of five or six. The great Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence valleys were mostly submerged, long 
after the other parts of our continent had acquired their. 
present general outlines. That the highest mountains 
were once under water, is evidenced by the abundance of 
marine fossils, with which their summits often abound. A 
striking example of this is afforded by the Helderberg 
mountains, West of Albany, New York, whose top is cov- 
ered by great ledges of rocks, filled with such fossils. On 
the Catskills, near the Mountain House, there are immense 
blocks of conglomerate of a most remarkable character, 
which could only have beer formed beneath a heavy mass 
of superincumbent water. , While there were various ele- 
vations of area, sometimes gradual, at others sudden; so 
there were also frequent subsidences, as is proved by the 
fact, that fresh water and marine fossils often alternate, one 
above the other-in the different layers of rock. 

There are only three-elevenths of the earth’s surface 
covered by land. Mt. Everest, the highest mountain on 
_ the globe, is twenty-nine thousand feet above the level of 
the ocean. Were it piaced in the deepest part of the Pa- 
cific, and Chimborazo on the top of it, the peak of the 
latter, if it should reach the surface of the water, would 
form an island of but moderate elevation. It would re- 
quire forty times the dry land on the surface of the earth 
to fill up the depression occupied by the sea. Without 
this vast body of water to equalize the temperature, 
scarcely any portion of the earth’s surface would be babit- 
able, on account of the extremes of heat and cold. We 
direct attention to this great excess of water on the earth’s 
surface, not because of its economic advantages, but to 
show that the dry land is but a pigmy in the hands of the 
giant ocean, who, in his sport, tosses it up and down as 
the mother tosses her babe, now holding it high above his 
head, now hiding it in his bosom. We need not, therefore, 
be surprised that successive deluges have overspread the 
earth, nor should it be accounted a thing incredible, that 
one should have occurred within the historic period. 

It is not necessary here to enumerate the various strata 
of rock, up through the Silurian, Devonian, Carbonifer- 
ous, Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary, to the 
Alluvial, or existing period. The thickness of the rocks 
of the Paleozoic age, im North America, is about fifty 
thousand feet. The following is the order of their occur- 
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rence in the Mississippi valley: Potsdam Sandstone, Mag- 
nesian, Trenton, Blue, Cliff and Black Limestone, Wa- 
-verly Sandstone, Sub-carboniferous Limestone, Coal Con- 
glomerate, Coal Measures, Permian. rit, 

The Drift period, immediately preceding the historic, is 
one of the most. remarkable in geological history. From 
the highest Northern regions until near the Torrid zone, 
and some maintain until within the Tropics, we find beds 
of sand and gravel, in which there is no regular order of 
deposition; we find huge boulders that have been trans- 
ported, in many cases, to great distances from their native 
beds; we find rocks striated, and mountain sides worn, 
and this to an-elevation of from three to four thousand 
feet. In this drift, animals belonging to a warmer climate, 
such as the Mammoth Elephant, discovered in Siberia, are 
sometimes found imbedded. For these wonderful results, 
the glacio-aqueous theory seems most satisfactorily to ac- 
count, and, hence, it is generally adopted. This glacial 
action, in its general course from Northwest to Southeast, 
must have been of the most stupendous character, sweep- 
ing the earth as with the besom of destruction. Then 
perished those Megatheria, Mastodons and Mammoth Ele- 
phants, under whose tread the earth trembled. This was 
‘the last great convulsiou of nature, by which the earth 
was cleared for the occupancy of its present inhabitants, 
among whom man first appears as the lord of creation. « It. 
was meet that the mountains should thus be leveled, and 
the valleys exalted, and a way prepared for the coming of 
him, who walks forth in the image of God, the vice-gerent 
of Jehovah. : . 

It would be interesting for us to know how long the 
earth was in passing through these preparatory changes. 
When we interrogate the rocks upon this point, their re- 
sponse is, that the period consisted of many myriads of 
years, but they vouchsafe to us no more definite reply. 
Their relative age is not even determined by their litho- 
logical character. To ascertain this, we must acquaint 
ourselves with the fossil remains they contain, since the 
life of the globe has changed with its various conditions, 
evolved in the progress of time, and each epoch has its 
peculiar species. . 

The extensive coal beds, which furnish an exhaustless 
supply of fuel to our race, prove the carboniferous age to 
have been a very long one. The secondary limestones, 
which are, together, thousands of feet in thickness, and 
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which, spread over such extensive areas, must have re- 
quired many centuries for their deposition, for their ma- 
terial, -broken down and consolidated into rock, was se- 
creted by coral insects. Zoology teaches us that the differ- 
ent species, of the present races of animals, proceeded from 
single centres and from single pairs. Species may develop 
into endless varieties, but never into new’ species, the Dar- 
winian theory to the contrary notwithstanding. Hybrids 
of closely related species, are usually absolutely sterile, or, 
' if not, they soon die out, or return to one of the original 
species. ‘They never propagate a permanent new species. 
This fact is open to the observation of all, in the case of 
the mule. It has been-fully established, by a great varie- 
ty of experiments‘in hybridity. If, therefore, the differ- 
- ent species, in the pre-historic ages, spread, as now, they 
do, from single pairs, it must have taken an immense per- 
iod of time, so often to fill the earth with entirely new 
species of animal existence. M. Deshayes, an eminent 
paleontologist, according to Dr. Smith, in his ‘Scripture 
and Geology,” says, that “in surveying the entire series of 
fossil remains, he had discovered five great groups, so 
— completely independent, that no species whatever is found 
in more than one of these.” Dr. Hitchcock uses the fol- 
lowing language on this subject: “It appears that there 
have been upon the globe, several distinct periods of or- 
ganized existence, in which particular groups of animals 
and plants, exactly adapted to the varying physical condi- 
tion of the globe, have been created, and have successive- 
ly passed away. If we take the larger groups of animals 
and plants, whose almost entire distinctness from one an- 
other, has been established beyond all doubf, we shall find 
at least five nearly complete organic revolutions on the 
globe, viz.: 1. The existing species; 2. Those in the ter- | 
tiary strata; 38. Those in the cretaceous and oolitic sys- 
tems; 4. Those in the upper new red sandstone group; 
5. Those below the new red sandstone. Comparative 
anatomy. teaches us that the animals and plants in these 
different groups, could not have lived in the same physical 
circumstances. 

When stratification first commenced, and during a long 
period of its earlier progress, there was no life on the 
globe. The earth was not in a condition to support life. 
. The solid rock masses had not yet been ground down. 
The atmosphere and the water were of too high a temper- 
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ature, and were charged with ingredients too deleterious 
to admit of the existence of life. The immense amount 
of carbonic acid, concentrated in the stratified rocks, shows 
that, in that early period, it must have existed free in such 
great excess as to preclude the possibility of animal exist- 
ence on the globe. Then all action upon the earth’s sur- 
face, was that of inorganic matter. New continents might 
be formed, but there were none to discover and occupy 
them. They were decked with no foliage. Their soli- 
tude was broken by no note of bird or beast. Earthquakes 
might shake the ground, and scorching lava streams might 
pour over the surface, but there was no living thing to 
tremble at the one, or flee at the approach of the other. 
Old ocean might roar in his wrath, but he could strike 
terror into no trembling breast, nor could he cover the ~ 
shores with any wrecks, but those of inorganic matter. 

By the agency of natural forces, the unstratified rocks 
were ground down, and bed after bed of gneiss, mica slate, 
primary limestone, talcose slate, hornblende, quartz, and 
clay slate, was deposited in successive layers of great 
thickness. Then there were great uplifts, and foldings, 
and fractures. The foundations of the present continents 
were laid. Portions of them began to emerge from the 
ocean. The contraction, resulting from the continued 
cooling of the earth, caused the subsidence of large areas, 
which, by the immense lateral pressure along their out- 
lines, threw up great mountain chains, the highest of them 
facing the widest and deepest oceans, thus producing one 
of the most remarkable features in the physical geography 
of the globe. 

‘The rocks that were formed during all this period, contain 
no fossils; it is, therefore, called the azoic—the lifeless age. 
At its close, the earth had become measurably prepared 
for the introduction of vegetable and animal life. Soil 
had been formed. Whatever substances destructive of 
life, the waters might have held in solution, had been pre- 
cipitated. The air had been purified, and the thick va- 
pors, with which the earth had been encompassed, gather- 
ed into clouds and broke away, letting in the light of the 
sun, which there had previously been no eyes to see, and 
no plants to drink in. Suddenly a new principle is intro- 
duced on this terraqueous globe, so wonderful in its 
varied manifestations, that angels crowd around to be- 
hold the strange spectacle, and all the sons of God shout 
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for joy at this new exhibition .of divine wisdom and 
power. Algae spring up; polipi commence their hereulean 
labors,-encrinites spread out their fan-like arms, terebratu-’ 
lae feel around for some object of support, ammonites lie 
curled in their circular shells, while trilobites, with their 
curious eyes, composédly survey the scene. 

Here let us pause a moment to inquire, whence have 
originated those various forms of life which have so sud~ 
denly appeared on earth? Do plants and animals, under 
favorable conditions, naturally develop from the soil and 
water? Then why is not the potatoe indigenous to Ire- 
land? Why will the best of wheat land produce no har- 
vest of the precious grain, if none have been sown? If 
every particle of matter were a living monad, as some 
men of great powers of deglutition have seriously main- 
tained, these monads would be moré remarkable instances 
of the wisdom and power of the Creator, than the most 
complicated. animal structures. The monadic theory, there- 
fore, invented to dispense with the idea of divine interpo- 
sition in the economy of nature, signally fails.of its object. 
Where there is design, there must be intelligence; and 
where there is intelligence, there must be mind. As liv- 
ing forms exhibit wisdom and design in their structure, 
these supposed living monads, if themselves capable of 
, constructing such forms, must be endowed with intelligent 
minds. This, however, no one is so absurd as to claim for 
them. If the monadic theory were not disproved by 
other considerations, still it could find no solid basis to 
stand upon, in a world glowing with more than furnace 
heat, as the earth once did. Of the sixty-four elements 
composing the metalloids, metals and gases, of which all 
material things consist, there is not one that had in it the 
life principle, and hence.it cannot be produced by any 
combinations they may form. We may here apply the 
maxim of the ancient philosophers, “ex nihilo nihil fit.” 
The French savan who caused a current of electricity to 
pass, for a great length of time, through a quantity of dry 
earth, that had been well baked, and was kept carefully 
excluded from the air, in the confident expectation of see- 
ing the particles of dust converted into living animalcula, 
certainly showed his faith in the monadic theory, but he 
most signally failed to prove its correctness. No absurdi- 
ties are too great for some men to swallow, if they exclude 
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the Creator from the world he has made. Dead matter 
can grow, only by accretion, like a snow-ball rolling down 
a hill; but living things grow by secretion, and are capa- 
ble of propagating their kind. Whence, we again ask, 
did they originate? Whence could they have originated, 
but from the creative fiat of Him, who first spoke matter 
into existence. As we examine the successive records of 
the rocks, a divine revelation, whose authenticity none 
will dare to question, we find the clearest evidence of re- 
peated direct interpositions of the Almighty, in the affairs 
of this world, in a manner more wonderful than in the 
miracles recorded in the Bible. In every geological age, 
new species of plant and animals were, from time to time, 
introduced, and sometimes all were completely swept out 
of existence, and new ones were created. Since miracles 
were so frequently wrought before the creation of man, it 
is unphilosophical to assume, that they could not have oe- 
curred after that event, though they might no longer be 
miracles of creation. ; 

The entire time occupied by the formation of the fossil- 
iferous rocks, is generally divided into three ages: the Pa- 
leozoic, the Mesozoic, and the Cenozoic. The Paleozic 
age is again subdivided into the Silurian, or the age of 
Mollusks; the Devonian, or the age of Fishes; and the 
Carboniferous, or the age of Coal Plants and Amphibians. 
Reptiles were the characteristic animals of the Mesozoic 
age, and Mammals of the Cenozoic. Already, before the 
close of the Paleozoic age, the various groups of plants and 
animals, algae, acrogens, monocatyledons and dicotyledons; 
radiates, mollusks, articulates, and. vertebrates, were repre- 
sented by a great variety of species. Thus zodphites are 
given by Hitchcock as having consisted in the Silurian 
age, embracing the oldest fossiliferous rocks, of three hun- 
dred and two species; crustaceous two hundred and eigh- 
ty-six; mollusks nine hundred and thirty-nine; fishes 
twenty-eight. Plants, in the Carboniferous age, nine hun- 
dred and eighty-two. Reptiles, in the Permian, twelve. 
Mammals, in the Tertiary, seventy-eight. Birds preceded 
mammaha. The Wealden contains three species. Their 
tracks are found as early as in the Trias. 

To minds of a certain cast of thought, the development 
theory is very attractive. Though they may acknowledge 
the absurdity of the monadie theory, they still maintain 
that, at first, there were created only the lowest forms of 
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animal existence, and, that, in process of time, these devel- 
oped into the various species we now find on the globe. 
«Thus, instead of admitting the direct creation of man by 
the Almighty, they prefer to trace him down, through the 
ourang-outang and the monkey, until, at last, they, per- 
haps, make the tad-pole his original progenitor, as he is 
that of gentlemanship, the two legged and the two handed 
frog. Modestly suggest to one of these sapient philoso- 
phers, that the monkey’s tail is rather an inconvenient ap- 
pendage for his theory. By no means, is his self-compla- 
cent reply. Man is naturally a lazy animal. By his 
persistent habit of sitting, his caudal extremity was grad- 
ually shortened, and at length entirely disappeared. Not 
only is the fact, that species cannot pass from one into an- 
other, fatal to such a supposition, but geology most em- 
phatically declares its falsity. Though some species of the 
present day, do possess a more perfect organization than 
their congeners of an earlier age, and creation is, on the 
whole, progressive, yet this is, by no means, always the 
case. In some-instances there has been retrogradation. 
Where, for example, shall we find a nicer organization 
than that of the beautiful lily encrinite of the carbonifer- 
ous age, whose head contained sixty thousand bones, or 
that of the Briarean pentacrinite, the bones of ‘whose ten- 
taculee, fingers and arms, amounted to at least one hundred 
-and fifty thousand ? 

Perhaps the most pointed refutation of the development 
theory, is found in the race of fishes. They are the only 
vertebrates, discovered in all the formations. Agassiz, 
who is the most distinguished ichthyologist of the present 
day, divides fishes into four orders: the Placoidians, the 
Ganoidians, the Ctenoidians, and the Cycloidians. The 
earlier fossil fishes, belong entirely to the first two classes, 
and their organization was, in general, as perfect as that of 
any that now swim in our waters. Their tails were com- 
monly heteroceral, or vertebrated. ‘The Sauroid fishes,” 
says Dr. Buckland, “occupy a higher place in the scale of 
organization, than the ordinary form of bony fishes; yet 
we find éxamples of Sauroids of the greatest magnitude, 
and in abundant numbers, in the carboniferous and second- 
ary formations, whilst they almost disappear, and are re- 
placed by less perfect forms, in the tertiary strata, and 
present only two genera among the existing fishes. In 
this, as in mauy other cases, a kind of retrograde develop- 
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ment, from complex to simple forms, may be said to have 
taken place.” Agassiz estimates the number of species of 
fossil fishes at thirty thousand, while there are but eight 
thousand living species. Of all these, “not one has yet 
been found that is common to any two of the great geo- 
logical formations.” Here, then, there is—there can be— 
no development in species, when former ones were often 
entirely destroyed and new ones created, frequently with 
no advantage upon those that had preceded. It is, indeed, 
a general principle, established by geology, that the spe- 
cies of a genus first introduced, are not the lowest in the 
scale, but occupy a place near the middle. Geology, 
therefore, sets its foot directly upon the head of the devel- 
opment theory with crushing weight. It was not neces- 
sary for God to try a long series of experiments, before he 
could ascertain the best forms to give to species, ‘but all 
were at once clothed with those forms which best adapted 
them for the peculiar circumstances of their existence. 
While geological time does not directly connect itself 
with our chronology, yet it is sufficiently evident that the 
present alluvial period has. been but comparatively a short 
time in progress. Had the present age been as long even 
as the Paleozoic, the Niagara Falls must long since have 
receded to lake Erie. Rivers must have formed much 
greater deltas than any now found. Lakes, that are slow- 
ly shoaling, like those of Scotland, must have become dry 
land. Mountains, constantly wearing away, must have 
entirely crumbled down. There is a remarkable moun- 
tain at Middleburg, in the State of New York, called the 
Onistograw, composed of friable slate rock. It seems 
originally to have presented a perpendicular wall of rock 
facing the valley of the Schoharie, of about seven hun- 
dred feet in altitude. It is constantly crumbling down 
and every year adds to the mass of the debris accumulat- 
ing at its base; yet the naked rock still - lifts itself about 
one hundred feet above the broken fragments beneath. 
Similar instances occur wherever there are precipitous 
mountains. The Catskills and the Palisadoes, on the Hud- 
son river, furnish striking examples. From fhese, and 
other facts that might be adduced in abundance, it ‘a evi- 
dent that the present order of things could not have ex- 
isted much, if any, longer than the age of man on the 
globe. 
But, was man, indeed, the last and crowning work of 
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Jehovah, and did he not appear on the earth previous to 
the alluvial period? Fossil human remains, belonging to 
the Pre-Adamite ages, have been industriously sought for, 
but not a single specimen has, hitherto, rewarded the 
search. Could but one be found, imbedded in the rocks, 
along with Paleogoic, Mesozoic, or Cenozoic fossils, such 
a fact would invalidate the credibility of the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation, and would be seized with avidity, by 
those who ransack heaven and earth for evidence against 
the truth of the Holy Scriptures. Nor have there been 
instances when such a wonderful discovery was supposed 
to have been made, and was proclaimed with a great flour- 
ish of trumpets. The genuineness of none has, however, 
been able to bear the test of careful examination., Fossil 
human skeletons have, indeed, been found, in the island 
of Guadaloupe, imbedded in limestone still forming,. but 
are known to be those of Caribs, killed in battle, about 
two hundred years ago. Silver coins have been found in 
conglomerate rock, at Tutbury, England. Were not their 
dates still legible, they would, perhaps, be claimed as be- 
longing to the currency of Pre-Adamite men. Human 
bones have been found in earthy deposits and caves, in 
conjunction with those of other animals of the Tertiary 
epoch ; but this fact alone does not determine the contem- 
porary existence of the animals and men, to which they 
belonged. They may have been thus commingled by 
aqueous or other agencies. Facts of this kind, may tend 
to show the universality of the Noachian deluge, but that 
is all. 

Man is not only of comparatively recent origin, but he 
is the most recent of ail God’s works on earth. During 
all the previous geological ages, since the first introduc- 
tion of living things upon our planet, there were repeated 
and extensive enlargements of the flora and the fauna of 
the globe, by the creation of new species. Those were 
God’s working days. His Sabbath, the Bible tells us, 
commenced immediately after the creation of man. It has 
now continued for six thousand years, and we have not a 
particle of evidence that, in all that time, a single new 
species of plant, or animal, has been created. Has any 
discoverer of a new species ever claimed to have witnessed 
its creation? Were I gravely to assert that I had seen soil 
or rock, suddenly assume form, and become instinct with 

lifé and motion, a smile of incredulity would at once play 
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upon the countenance of every reader. And yet, if the 
existing geological age were not, in this respect, entirely 
different from all that preceded it, occurrences of this kind 
would be too common, wholly to escape observation. 
Since man became a denizen of earth, some species of an- 
imals have been, and still others may be, exterminated, 
but none can charge God with having once broken his 
Sabbath by a new act of creation. 

Now, we ask, how did Moses know that the present dis- 
pensation constituted God’s Sabbath, which he would 
strictly observe as a day of rest to the end of time? How 
could he have known a fact so strange and unexampled in 
the world’s previous history, but by revelation? With- 
out this, would he have hazarded so confident an assertion, 
in by far the most ancient of all records, when for aught 
he could have known as an uninspired man, its truth might 
be disproved a thousand times in every succeeding \gener- 
etion. How happens it that there should be such a strik- 
ing correspondence between the number of the days of 
creation and the recognized ages of geological history ? 
Moreover, Moses had not observed the order of creation 
as disclosed to us by the rocks, and yet he succinetly, but 
correctly states it, representing the appearance of fishes 
and birds on the earth as preceding that of mammalia and 
man. How did he know that light preceded the sun, 
when the possibility of anything of the kind has been but 
recently ascertained and its probability established ? Who 
but God could have informed him that the earth at its first 
creation was a void and formless mass, incapable of sup- 
porting life? If these are all hap-hazard statements by a 
man who-could have had no personal knowledge of the 
facts, then his faculty of guessing was far more wonderful 
than the facts he records. Why is it that the cosmogony 
of Moses is clearly vindicated by the discoveries of mod- 
ern science, while all others that have ever been construct- 
ed by the inventive genius of-man melt away in its light, 
“like the baseless fabric of wisdom, leaving not a wreck 
behind?” To questions like these, the only rational an- * 
swer that can be given is, that Moses wrote the account of 
creation we have in the Bible, under the inspiration of the 
Almighty. 

The objects of science and of revelation are so different 
that, it it is not strange that they should have but few 
points in common; but where they touch, they must har. 
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monize, for they both equally have their basis in the 
harmonies of the eternal mind. A knowledge of both is 
necessary to a full comprehension of either. In this 
world we can never expect to know but in part. ‘We, as 
yet, see but in a glass darkly.” After we have passed be- 
yond the mists which encompass us, in our present state, 
we shall be permitted, with keener relish, and with per- 
fected powers, and ona wider field of observation, to re-. 
sume the study of theology and science, and learn more of 
the deep things of God. While we walk along the 
shore of time, we may modestly gather the pebbles that 
lie at our feet, without imagining that we have fathomed 
the depths of the ocean, or that wisdom will die with us. 

The plainer portions of the Sacred Scriptures generally 
serve to assist usin the interpretation of those that are - 
more obscure. In interpreting the first chapter of Gene- 
‘sis, we have no help of this kind, except such as is con- 
tained in the older revelation of the rocks. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the Mosaic account of creation 
should not have been clearly understood, until a know- 
~ ledge of the facts of science furnished the proper key for 
its elucidation. Just as the language of prophecy be- 
comes perfectly clear, only after the occurrences which it 
predicts, so must statements bearing upon any science, be 
obscure in their meaning, so long as its terms and ideas 
are entirely absent from the language and the minds of 
men. The world is, therefore, now prepared, as it never 
was before, to understand and appreciate that wonderful 
record contained in the first chapter of the book of Gene- 
sis, which, like prophecy, seems to have been designed, 
not so much to reveal -facts, as to afford the means of its 
own authentication, when those facts should be disclosed 
by science. Imperfectly understood, as it has hitherto 
been, its effect has not been lost upon the world, for it sets. 
forth, in language sublime as it is simple, God as the Crea- 
tor, and man as his crowning work. In interpreting the_ 
Bible, it should be further borne in mind, that. its lan- 
guage, being that of common life, is not scientific, but 
phenomenal; 7. e. natural objects and changes are describ- 
ed as they would appear to an observer, rather than ac- 
cording to their true nature. Thus, the sun issaid to rise, 
because it appears to rise. 

Our interpretation of the Mosaic account of creation, 
will be greatly modified by the length we ascribe to the 
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six demiurgic days. Some regard them as natural days 
of twenty-four hours each, while others consider them as 
standing for indefinite periods of time, corresponding to 
the geological ages. They may be understood as having 
both a relative A eats length, and an absolute inde- 
terminate one. Such a two-fold meaning of Scripture 
language, is by no means uncommon. Manward, their 
significance is that of natural days, teaching us to labor 
six days and rest on the seventh ; but, Godward, they em- 
brace long periods of time, for “one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years.” The time of the seventh day, 
which for man is twenty-four hours, but for God, will last 
till the end of the present dispensation, must evidently 
be understood in this two-fold manner. If this interpre- 
tation is required for the seventh day, why should it be 
inadmissible for the preceding six? So natural and ac- 
cordant with the facts, is this mode of interpretation, that 
it seems strange that it should not have occurred to the 
learned writers, who have discussed the subject. It would 
at once harmonize conflicting views. 

Considering the account in its relative meaning, it opens, 
in the first two verses, with a general statement of the or- 
iginal creation, and then passes, without notice, over all 
the geological ages to the close of the drift period, and pro- 
ceeds to describe the fitting up of the earth for God’s 
_ master-piece of creation, erect in stature, lofty in bearing, 
commanding in intellect, and noble in inspiration. It sets 
forth the nearly cotemporaneous origin of the present 
occupants of the globe in an order of which previous cre- 
ations were the exact type. 

‘Taking the acvount in its absolute and deeper sense, it 
must be considered as presenting a synoptical view of the 
whole period of creation. Understood in this manner, its 
correspondence with the discoveries and destructions of 
geological science, is most remarkable. This has been so 
concisely and forcibly set forth by Prof. Dana, in his 
Manual of Geology, that we cannot do better than quote 
his language. He divides the six days of creation into 
two equal periods, calling the first the inorganic, and the 
second the organic. 

I. The Inorganic Era. 1st day, Licht cosmical: 

The earth divided from the fluid around it, or inti 


ized ; 8d day, a. Outlining of land and : . 
of vegetation. c d water; 5, Creation 
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II. The Organic Era. 4th day, Light from the sun; 
5th day, Creation of the lower orders of animals; 6th day, 
a. Creation of Mammals; b. Creation of Man. 

The last day of each era included one work, typical of 
the era, and another related to it in essential points, but 
also prophetic of the fature. Vegetation, which, for physi- 
cal reasons, a part of the creation of the third day, was 
also prophetic of the future .organic era, in which the 
progress of life was the grand characteristic.. The record 
thus accords with the fundamental principle in history, 
that the characteristic of an age has its beginnings within 
the age preceding. So again, Man, while like other mam- 
-mals in structure, even to the homologies of every bone 
and muscle, was endowed with a spiritual nature, which 
looked forward to another era, that of spiritual existence. 
The seventh day, the day of rest from the work of crea- 
tion, is man’s period of preparation for that new existence ; 
and it is to promote this special end that—in strict paral- 
lelism—the Sabbath follows man’s six days of work. 

The record of the Bible is, therefore, profoundly philos- 
ophical in the scheme of creation, which it presents. It 
is both true and divine. It is a declaration of authorship, 
both of creation and the Bible, on the first page of the 
sacred volume. 

Many of the monuments of antiquity, and of the facts 
of science, at their first discovery, have been regarded as 
in conflict with revelation. As the man, whose sight had 
just been restored, saw men as trees walking, so these, not 
being fully understood, or being seen out of their true re- 
lations, presented a distorted appearance. More thorough 
investigation has never failed to remove the apparent dis- 
crepancy, and to vindicate the statements of the Bible. 
This is emphatically true of geology, a record older than 
the Bible, but sealed until our own times. Unbelief’ 
eagerly seized it asa most effective weapon against reve- 
lation, but it has wounded the hand that held it. Thus 
will it ever be, if the past is indicative of the future. 
Avaunt then, ye croaking, fastidious quibblers, who “strain 
out a gnat, and swallow a camel!” The foundation of God. 
standeth sure amid all the mutations of human opinion. 
Fair Science has freely given her hand to Religion. They 
have been united in the holy bonds of wedlock; and 
“those, whom God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” 
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ARTICLE XI. 


THE REFORMATION. 


By M. Vatentine, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


The atheistic eye that does not discern God’s hand, and 
the thoughtless heart that forgets His favors, are alike 
guilty. God means that the deeds of His Providence and 
grace shall be recognized and gratefully remembered. But 
with too many, they are but as writings upon the sand, 
swept away by the next wave that dashes over them. 
True piety will cherish the*memory of his blessings. 
The records of the Bible present many: beautiful illustra- 
tions. God delivered Israel from the Egyptian yoke, led 
them through the Sea and Wilderness, and planted them 
as a fresh vine in Canaan, and we read the people’s grate- 
ful remembrance of it, not only in the heroic song at the 
Red Sea, but in an annual festival, perpetuated through all 
their national history. He brought back his captive peo- 
ple from Babylon, and the Holy Ghost has recorded to our 
day the glowing expressions of their thankful joy. Ps. 126: 
1, 2. There has been a Babylonian captivity of the New 
Testament Church—a captivity, not to the Babylon of 
Chaldea, but the Babylon of the Apocalypse—and God 
has wrought a glorious deliverance. This deliverance de- 
serves a festival remembrance. The Church, disenthralled 
and saved in the great Reformation, has reason to makea 
Jubilee in its commemoration. _ All branches of the 
Church, and even the world, in view of the blessines that 
have flowed to them from it, might well join in celebrat- 
Ing that mighty religious revolution. ° The Lutheran 
Church, as distinctively the Church of the Reformation 
and the largest, and most direct current of revived Chris. 
tianity, should peculiarly feel it A privilege and duty to 
commemurate God’s goodness in that deliverance, and to 
Ses and name it, in the very midst, of its calendar of days 
si loner ho coory ot agen 8 anes oul 
when on the 81st of October 1517, he Rede Saeebi 

; » he nailed his ninety- 
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five theses on the door of the Castle Church of Witten- 
berg. 

It is proposed, in this article, not to recount the sublime 
history of that Grand Reformation of the Church, but to 
recall some of its distinguishing features, and prominent 
results, in which it is disclosed as a wonderful work of 
God, demanding grateful remembrance. 

I. Every Divine work, asa manifestation of God’s favor 
in the midst of His Church, marks itself in some charac- 
terizing features. It presents distinguishing aspects and 
principles. 

1. Among those which are peculiarly characteristic of 
the Reformation, the first to be. noted is, that, radical as 
the movement proved, and thorough as the work wrought, 
at was not destructive in its design. The attention of Lu- 
ther, as of Huss and Jerome before him, was arrested by 
the gross corruptions and flagrant abuses in the Church. 
His mind was full of deep and fond veneration for the 
Church, and he sought to rid it of the evils which had 
fastened on it, and were marring its beauty, and destroying 
its usefulness. His aim was to reform, and not to destroy. 
True love for the Church was the feeling which prompted 
and impelled forward that mighty movement, which liber- 
ated the captive people of God. There are, often, men 
who fail to distinguish between a divine institution, and 
the abuses which men have connected with it, but which 
are not of it. The undiscriminating or hostile, sometimes 
indulge in sweeping denunciations of the Church, because 
of some evils, wrongs, failures or perversions, that through 
human error or wickedness become associated with it. 
They arraign and condemn it all together. They would 
destroy it for the spots that are on it, instead of seeking 
to deliver and restore it, for the blessing which is in it. In 
Luther’s great and pious soul, there was no impulse to lift 
a hand against the Church of Christ, though he saw that 
Church perverted and corrupted into an instrument of 
misguiding men, and destroying souls. Recognizing in 
the Church, the object of God’s love, for which Christ 
gave himself, Eph. 5° 25, he was moved to solemn earn- 
estness in the effort to deliver and recover the Church to 
the exhibition of the saving gospel, that it might be again, 
as God.meant it, the “pillar and ground of the truth.” As 
his Master before him.once saw, and gave an example of 
the right way of procedure, he saw the Temple, the 
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Church, or house of God, made a den of thieves; and 
he formed and twisted mighty thongs of the cords of truth, 
to drive the defilers from their seats, to overthrow the ta- 
bles of the money-changers, and expel every unclean 
thing, that it might be what it was intended, a “house of 
prayer for all nations.” The condition of the Church was 
indeed deplorable. Centuries of corruption had accumu- 
lated and hardened in it. The Word of God had been 
wrested from the people. The pulpit had ceased to pro- 
claim the saving gospel. The-truth, as it is in Jesus, was 
covered up beneath the rubbish of human inventions, and 
soul-destroying errors. The narrow gate of life was hid- 
den behind demoralizing systems of penances, indulgences 
and work-righteousness. Christ’s position as the “one 
Mediator between God and man,” was rejected in the sub-. 
stitution of numberless mediators and intercessors. The 
services of worship, in which believing souls should as- 
cend to God in spirit and in truth, were turned into mean- 
ingless rites, and gross idolatry. The consciences of the 
people were held under the restraints of terror and super- 
stition. The priesthood was godless and tyranical The 
flock of Christ was not fed, but fleeced. The gates of hell 
seemed threatening to prevail. The few who, here and 
there, were led, by the Holy Spirit, up into the light of 
salvation, longed for the uplifting of the heavy cloud from 
the Church, and the dissipation of this gross darkness. 
Then the Reformer, raised up by God, as was Moses from 
_ the Nile, received his commission to lead the Church forth 
from its bondage. The Spirit of the Lord began to move 
him, and he leveled strokes of righteousness against the 
corruptions and the corrupters of the Church. But, if 
any one should have, in infidel spirit, assailed Christianity 
and the Church which Jesus founded, he would have dealt 
on dam blows of seven-fold severity. God sent him, notas 
a destroyer, but asa reformer, and restorer of the old 
paths. It'is true, there were great destructions wrought 
by the Reformation. They were wrought, however, by 
the rekindling of the fire, which Christ had sent on earth 
and which consumed only to save." ; 
nanarcighity man of ee 
the eruininentalit emplo ua Thos of _ eratttad 
power wrought. The ee : : coher ae 
Bau hess scattered when the Bible 
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was re-opened. The Church’s fetters were melted, when 
God’s truthfires were turned upon them. 

As at the revival of religion, after its decay in the Jew- 
ish commonwealth, the long neglected law was brought 
forth and read to the people, so Luther brought forth and read 
the Bible. It was in this way, that “God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light.” It was by “the sword of - 
the Spirit,” that the conflict was begun, carried on, and 
finished. 'The abuses, perversions, errors and corruptions 
of the Papacy, were brought forth to the searching light 
of the gospel, the plain and simple truth, as it is in Christ, - 
and they withered and died. This is after the Divine 
order. Reformations are sometimes attempted by human 
instrumentalities. They are pressed under the banners of 
philosophy or science. False religions have invoked 
magistracy and the sword. ‘The strong arm of the law 
has sometimes been employed to enforce religious belief 
or worship. The triumphs of Islamism were won by 
marching legions. The law of progress was, “The Koran 
or death.” But when Christ would establish His religion 
and make it universal, the command was, “Go, preaeh the 
gospel to every creature.” He placed no other means at 
their disposal, than the preaching of His truth, and the 
administration of the ordinances of His ‘Church. The 
gospel itself was to be the “power of God unto salvation,” 
Rom. 1:16. This was to triumph over ignorance, super- 
stition, idolatry, false philosophy and imperial power. 
“The weapons of our warfare,” declares St. Paul, ‘are not . 
carnal, but mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strongholds,” 2 Cor. 10:4. In harmony with this, when 
God wished to deliver his Church, and save his people, he 
raised up a mighty preacher of His truth. The Reforma- 
tion was a re-opening of Christ’s gospel. It was a send- 
ing of the angel to fly with it through the midst of the 
heavens, Rev. 14: 6. The Reformers seized the same 
weapon that had been employed by Paul and Augustine, 
that had dethroned the idols of Greece and Rome, and 
driven the shadowy gods from Olympus, and bowed strong 
nations at the feet of Jesus. He proclaimed the almost 
forgotten doctrines of the cross. He preached in the pul- 
pit and through the press—in every way, in which he 
could pour the light of the divine truth upon the minds 
of men. Other preachers gathered around him. The air 
was filled with the voices that proclaimed the gospel. 


be 
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Thus God shined into the hearts of men, to give them the 
light of the knowledge of Himself in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Fae = . 

It seems to have been part of the Divine counsel to lift 
into special prominence the great doctrine of justification 
by faith, whose obscuration by the Papacy had produced 
the deepest shadows of the dark ages. By Christ and his 
apostles this doctrine was made the central column of true 
and saving Christianity. It must ever stand as the strong 
supporting shaft in the midst of the Church. Luther’s 

- deep spiritual insight at once discovered its relations in 
the Christian system, and proclaimed it as “the doctrine of 
a standing or falling Church.” Losing it the Romish 
Church had fallen; in its recovery, the Protestant Church 
rose, and stands before God. We do not grasp the full 
connection of the Reformation with this vital doctrine, in 
simply looking on it as then restored to view, in its true 
place in the plan of salvation. It was true, we see in this 
restoration, one of the most precious results, that God has 
wrought for His Church, in that sublime work. It has 
removed the darkness that had hidden the gate of life. 
But that doctrine was itself one of the mightiest instru- 
ments in accomplishing the Reformation. It was chiefly 
honored in the work. The victory, under God, was the 
‘fruit of its power. Through it, as a divine channel, life 
was again poured into the veins of the Church. It was a 
Reformation not only ¢o this truth, but largely dy it. 

This instrumentality of the Word should be remember- 
ed _as a fact of great practical value. ‘God has magni- 
fied His word above all his name, Ps. 188: 2. He hag 
forbidden His Church ever again to forget the “sword of 
the Spirit,” or allow the Holy Scriptures to be closed. 
Wecan hardly fail to see that the very hand of God has, in 
these movements, written out and proclaimed for Chris- 
tendom, the Protestant principle, that His Word must 
be acknowledged as the only infallible rule of Christian 
faith and practice. 

3. A third feature of the work is manifest in the fact, 
that 7¢ was modulated and toned by Luther's own deep and 
thorough experience of the saving power of the Gospel. Itis 
a feature of the Divine administration, which History has 
presented in clear relief, that when God has a great work 
Ryle san He dine up and fits His instrument for it. 

; d preparation for it, is part of his ordination to it, 
His Providence and grace were guarding and mould. . 
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ing Moses long before He commissioned him for the 
burning bush. He gave to Paul the needed endowments 
of intellect and heart, before He employed him to stand 
on Mars’ hill, or witness a good confession in Rome. 
And one of the most noticeable things in the Reforma- 
tion was the preparation, by which Luther was quali- 
fied for his work. The doctrines of salvation, with 
which he roused the slumbering Church, were not ap- 
prehended simply as cold dogmas, or theoretical abstrac- 
tions. They had gone into his deep experiences. He 
could say with St. Paul, “I know in whom I have be-, 
lieved.” The work, to which he was called, wast o be 
regenerative, and began in his own regeneration. The 
Reformation first took place in miniature in Luther’s 
own soul. All its life was born there. All its essential 
principles were tested and understood there, in the full 
proof of their divine power. 

It is well to recall the anxious conflicts, through which 
Luther entered into peace, and was trained for his high 
mission. Few men have ever had deeper or more oppres- 
sive convictions of sin. Long he wandered, like the 
stricken hind, with the arrow in his heart. He fled to the 
monastery, to work out his salvation in fastings, prayers, 
and penances. He underwent great bodily and mental 
self-torments. His increasing anguish was exhausting his 
strength and drinking up his life-blood. He says of bim- 
self, ‘The more'I strove to pacify my conscience by means of 
fasting, watching, and praying, the less quiet and peace I felt; 
for the true light was hidden from my eyes ‘The more I 
sought the Lord, and thought to approach Him, the farther 
I departed from Him.” ‘There is no greater affliction 
and misery in this life, than the pain and trouble of a 
heart that is lost, and knows no counsel or consolation.” 
But all his exercises of work-righteousness and self-tor- 
ment failed to lift the burden from his spirit. The offices 
of a corrupt Church, and of the monastery, could not 
reach and heal the deep hurt of his soul. His very life, 
at times, seemed endangered, through his long-continued 
and exhausting agony. Now and then he received some 
comfort. Through the words of his friend Staupitz, and 
the reading of the Bible, the light began to break in upon 
his spirit. At length, as he continued to search the Scrip- 
tures, the Holy Spirit took the things of Christ, and with 
them shined into his heart, to give him the light of the 
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true and saving knowledge of God. The great truth, 
“The just shall live by faith,” was clearly opened to his 
mind and heart. He saw that all his sins had been laid 
on Christ—borne, expiated and blotted out by Him .He 
believed, and entered into peace. “Thus,” says he, “T soon 
felt as if born again; as if I had found the gates of Para- 
dise thrown wide open to me.” ‘The great deep of his 
earnest soul had been broken up in conviction and peni- 
tence, and through faith he entered into the kingdom of 
erace—a renewed, converted man, whose experiences of 
the power of saving grace had been most marked and 
extraordinary. Thenceforth, even through the darkest 
hours of his life of conflict, he was a happy Christian. 
This thorough religious experience has been denominated 
“The Reformation 7x Luther.” It was needful to the Re- 
formation through Luther. It sent a characterizing influ- 
ence through all that spiritual movement. The Reformer 
knew that he had passed “from death unto life,” and was 
prepared to teach the way of salvation to the per- 
ishing. 

We are thus enabled to understand the essential charac- 
ter of the Reformation. Having its birth in a lively ex- 
perience of grace and earnest personal religion, it became 
a revival of living Christianity. Its aim was to lead men 
to a knowledge of the true way of salvation, and a per- 
sonal experience of the grace of Christ. Luther could 
not do superficial work. In his conception of Christiani- 
ty, it was a religion of the heart. He was concerned with 
its very essence. He could never have been satisfied with 
simply mending the outward order of the Church. He 
sought the restoration of its life. He well knew that if 
the Church should experience the regenerating power of 
Christ’s pure truth, and be filled with spiritual life, its out- 
ward reform would occur as a matter of course. When 
men drank again at the fountain of: living waters, and 
tasted the Bread of souls, that came from heaven, the 
errors and abuses, which had almost concealed the religion 
ee Sie alan Or The Papacy itself, with its 
he : pea ee poe Os hare eee not suffer itself to 
eae ss ae s a DY ele ake as a dead branch 
Teles eee Sate evived, and therefore, disenthral- 

d, anity thus moved on, in fulfillment of its holy 
mission. 


It is impossible to overlook the truth thus disclosed 
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that the very origin of the Lutheran Church, as a distinct 
portion of revived Christianity, has been connected with 
an asserted necessity of deep and genuine religious ex- 
perience. The character of the spiritual revolution in the 
midst of which it was organized, was a protest against a 
religion of mere forms. The idea of the need of personal 
piety, repentance, faith, thorough conversion, and a con- 
scious experience of the grace of Christ, lies at the very 
roots of Lutheranism. Our Church rose in the midst of 
a revival, and as the fruit of a revival. This glory God 
has given it. Jt would seem that the very mission that 
He has assigned it, is to maintain this principle, and pre- 
sent its constant illustration. It is fundamental in genu- 
ine Lutheanism. Any view of our Church; which leaves 
out of view this experimental piety, and makes it a 
church of cold forms and ceremonies, where salvation is 
assumed as secured simply by baptism,.church-member- 
ship, and reception of the Lord’s Supper, irrespective of 
an inner vitality of grace, forgets and falsifies the first 
principle of the life that throbbed_ within it, and made it 
the great instrument for regenerating Christendom. 

It is useful to look back and study the character of pri- 
mitive Lutheranism, and mark its life “when the Church 
came into. distinctive being, and received a distinctive 
name.” It may be that the providence of God has given 
us this year of Jubilee services, to recall this feature of 
His work in the Reformation, and to recover us to its 
manifestation. Whilst the forms’ and customs of our 
Church may justly be cherished, we are not to consider 
any external usages, as the essential and distinctive thing. 
among us. A cold and lifeless ritualism must not be al- 
lowed to fill up our conceptions of the Lutheran Church. 
The memories of the Reformation should come down on 
us as an impressive rebuke to our apathy and deadness. 
We need-a deep and*prevading revival of the spiritual life 
that beat in Luther’s heart, and wrought in all the preci- 
ous work which God accomplished through him, and his 
co-laborers. We need their earnest piety. We need it as 
a proof of our claim of being the true children of the 
Reformation. The name is not enough without the 
life. 

II. A few of the results must be recalled. These, as 
truly as its essential character, exhibit it asa work of God, ° 
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that calls for gratitude. The results are indeed manifold. 
God fulfilled to his true workers the pledge of His word, 
“Tf any man build on this foundation, his work shall 
abide.” It is not possible to turn round without seeing 
and feeling the blessings that have flowed to us from the 
Reformation.. There is not a single bough or branch of 
life, religious, domestic, civil, social or political, that is not 
laden with the rich and golden fruit. 

I. We have a restored New Testament Church. In 
that revival of pure doctrine and piety, Christianity re- 
nounced Popery. The Church was brought back from 
captivity. A Mightier than Cyrus, wrote the order for its 
return. The Church of Christ lived before Popery seized 
it; it lives still, and with more life and freer breath, since 
the dread hand has been smitten off The language of 
Dr. Sartorius, is beautifully true: “The Reformers desired 
not, and are not, to be considered as founders of a new 
Church; but simply as renewers of the old, upon its an- 
cient foundations. Every organization must have the 
right to throw out from it whatever is foreign and destruc- 
tive. Otherwise it cannot exist. This Christianity did in 
the Reformation.” It has returned to its primitive form 
and power, preserving all its original inheritance of laws 
and principles. This fact refutes the idea, that our Church 
was non-existant before the sixteenth century, and isa 
new Church. As well call Herculaneum and Pompeii, re- 
cently exhumed from their burial for centuries beneath 
the ashes of Vesuvius,’new cities. The Reformation only. 
purified the onward current of Christianity, as the lake of - 
Geneva does the river Rhone, into which it pours all 
dark and muddy, but from which it issues and moves ona 
clear and shining river. The Church of Christ, now 
bearing the name of Protestant, because of having passed 
a time when it had to protest against its oppressors and 
corrupters, is as old as the covenant of grave, and dates 
back to the world’s early morning. Starting with the first 
announcement of grace, Gen. 3:15, the evangel of life 
to Adam and Eve, it extends through all the mighty inter- 
val which reaches from the gate of a lost Paradise, to 
Paradise regained. 

In restoring and preserving to us the true Church of 
the New ‘Testament, God has secured us one of his choicest, 
blessings. It is the object of His love. Long antecedent 
economies were arranged and worked for its establishment. 
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and endowment. Christ loved it, and gave Himself for it. 
He’ has endowed it with wondrous agencies of grace, 
power and salvation. As mediatorial Sovereign, He is 
ruling the world, in all the grand procession of its historic 
movements, in its interest and welfare. Jts benetits are 
better than all the riches of the earth. Without them, 
we should be miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 
Both for this life and the life to come, its blessings are im- 
measurable. We should rise toa better appreciation of 
the Church of Jesus. We should love it more, and send 
up to God our liveliest gratitude, that he has swept off the 
darkening and destroying power, with which the Man of 
Sin was seeking still to oppress it. 

3. We have an open Bible. As with the Church, we 
are so accustomed to this blessing, that we are hardly im- 
pressed with its greatness. If the sun-light and our daily 
bread were withdrawn, we would begin to feel how indis- 
pensable were the gifts we had been thoughtlessly enjoy- 
ing. The Scriptures furnish both the light and bread of 
souls. They are God’s royal Book of necessary Truth for 
all the earth. Next in value after a Saviour and his Spirit, 
is this volume that enlightens and sacntifies men. 

Nothing could atone for the deprivation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Their withdrawal from the people, by the 
Church of Rome, was a robbery of their souls, of the 
Lamp of God, given to show the way to heaven. It took 
away the spiritual food, without which our immortal na- 

ture must famish and die. No art, no science, no philoso- 
phy, no fine moral teaching, no gorgeous church-cere- 
monial, can answer the place of this volume, which God 
had, for thousands of years, been preparing for men. It 
is worth more to the world than all other books besides. 
It reveals the most essential knowledge. It is the strong- 
est check on vice, and the most effectual quickener of vir- 
tue. It makes the earth fruitful, and begets the highest 
intellectual and social culture. It sheds.a pure and clear 
illumination on the way toa blessed immortality. The 
blessing we enjoy in the open Bible, is seen not alone in 
the contrast between the dark ages before, and the bright- 
er period since the Reformation, but, especially, in a com- 
parison between the condition of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant countries. Throughout Christendom, whatever 
advance has been made in knowledge, freedom, wealth or 
the arts of life, has been made in spite of the Romish 
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Church, and has everywhere been in inverse proportion to 
her power. The loveliest and most fertile provinces of 
Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in poverty, politi- 
cal servitude and intellectual torpor, while Protestant 
countries once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have 
been turned, by skill and industry, into gardens, and have 
given to history names of renown In philosophy, art and 
science. Romish Italy has descended, while Protestant 
Scotland has risen. Catholic Spain has sunk into impo- 
tency and degradation, while Protestant Holland has become 
great in spite of its restricted territory and natural disad- 
vantages. In passing through Germany, Switzerland, or 
Ireland, the traveler marks a similar difference between 
the Protestant and Romish districts. So, on this side of 
the ocean. The Protestant civilization of the United 
States, has left far in the rear, the Catholic countries of 
Mexico, Peru and Brazil. We can trace, as on a map, the 
shadows where the Bible has not been fully opened, to 
fling its light and power on the minds, and hearts, and en- 
ergies of the people. ‘The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations.” In the march of the nations, the 
freest and strongest of them, those that are moving ahead 
of the others, quick with life, industry, enterprise, and the 
energies of healthy progress, are those into which the in- 
fluences of the Reformation and its open Bible have most 
fully flowed. The free constitutions, the unshackled ac- 
tivity and prosperity of this land, have sprung out of the 
Protestant intelligence and love of liberty that shipped, 
with the open Bible, across the sea, and cleared a home 
for freedom and the Church, from the solemn wilderness. 
And they have all flowed from that great spiritual awaken- 
ing which unclasped the forbidden volume of God’s 
word. : 

It is true, the Reformation was indebted to the Bible. 
_It came forth from the Bible. The Scriptures were not 
only the occasion. _ They furnished the weapons for the 
conflict and the victory. They carved out, and set in. 
order all the strong and beautiful pillars of a revived 
Christianity, —the Protestant Church. But, then, the 
Bible became indebted, in turn, to the Reformation—for 
ae “harem, ar 8 and appreciation, for its correct 
acme life 7 exp anation, and for its illustration in 

practice. And whatever fruit the Bible 
has caused to grow on earth, “that is pleasant to the sight,” 
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or good for spiritual food, bespeaks our gratitude for the 
work God wrought in the sixteenth century. It is some- 
thing that demands the grateful acknowledgement, not 
only of the Christian, but of the man of letters, of the 
philosopher, the statesman, and the artizan. The Bible is 
something for government, law, science, business, enterprise, 
and earthly happiness, as well asfor external life. A thankful 
commemoration of the Reformation is appropriate not to 
Lutherans alone. It would well become all Protestant 
Churches; for they all stand in its stream of revived 
Christianity. It would become our whole country; for 
the Protestants’ free Bible has given its life of freedom, 
virtue, power, and progress. It would become the 
world; for the blessings of the Reformation are fast gird- 
ling the earth. 

Engaged now im ‘the observance of the Seventh Semi- 
Centenial of the Reformation, the Church cannot fail to be 
filled with admiration and gratitude for the great things 
which God then accomplished for the Church and the 
world. Only stupidity or malice can refuse to say, “The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad” 
There is too much forgetfulness of God’s deeds of grace 
and love in the midst of the Church. A solemn voice is 
calling, this year, “‘Remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God hath brought thee.’ The remembrance will be 
rich in instruction and blessing. It will give us a livelier 
conviction of God’s love and care for his Church. It will 
re-awaken a proper vigilance against that old, but stilk 
living, foe, the Papacy, from whose oppression God’s hand 
brought deliverance, and lead to the placing of fresh senti- 
nels against its treacherous and active purposes in our 
land. It will result in a clearer and better appreciation of 
the character, spirit, doctrines and life of our own Church. 
There is need of broader and larger views of Lutheran- 
ism. There is a prevalent tendency to narrow the con. 
ception of it toa few peculiarities that may be regarded 
rather as incidental and collateral, than as forming its 
essential and grand substance. ‘There is a disposition to 
“tythe the mint and anise and cummin” of its formalistic 
features, to the neglect of the weightier matters which con- 
stitute its life and essence. By beginning with the deep 
spiritual life of Luther, and dwelling on the regenerative 
character of the whole work,—a-work to bring life to 
souls, and to the Church, through Christ’s precious word 
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and the simple ordinances of His gospel, —a broader con- 
ception of Lutheranism will be attained. “We shall not 
err, if we conclude that a more profound and lively concep- 
tion of faith and love appeared to him prominently at the 
outset, as the essence of the Reformation. This was, consci- 
ously or unconsciously, the motive, power of his entire 
life, giving sublimity to his vocation, and rendering 1m- 
rishable the result of his mission, as the Reformer of 
Christendom, by the revival of true religion from her 
spiritual and original sources.”* Looking thus at the vital 
principles and great truths, set free in the Reformation, 
and restored by God, to their practical power in our 
Church, we must see that a goodly heritage has been given 
us among the families of his Protestant Zion. As the 
mother Church of the Reformation, the main onward cur- 
rent of revived Christianity, the largest division of Pro- 
testanism, holding the great, vital doctrines of salvation, 
formulated in a Confession which stands in the midst of 
other Confessions as Joseph’s sheaf among the bowing 
sheaves of his brethren, with a History and a Theology 
unsurpassed, and a long array of great heroes of faith and 
zeal that will shine in the firmament of God’s glory—while 
loving and honoring other Protestant communions—we 
have every reason to prize and rejoice in ourown. We 
need a revival,—not of bigotry, or a narrow denomina- 
tionalism, God forbid !—but of true Chureh love. We need 
a right and grateful appreciation of the inheritance which 
God has given us. And as the Church retraces the labors, 
conflicts, and burning zeal of the Reformers, through which 
it has been thus blessed, it can hardly fail to be itself lifted 
up into the same holy, self-renouncing zeal and activity. 
The retrospect must necessarily tend to bring it into sym- 
pathy with their earnest spirit and sublime devotion, and 
quicken into worthier energy and activity. The Church 
has sunk into an ease-seeking and indolent spirit. A view 
of their devotion should awaken and stir the Church. 
The Jubilee has come to call‘us to hold communion with 
their Christian fervor and zeal. It may bless us richly. 
‘God may cause many to catch the spirit of the Reformers. 
And when we love the Church as they loved it, love the 
truth as they loved it, and are ready to sacrifice everythin 


for its triumph as they did, like them we shall ‘not live in 
vain, or labor in vain. 


*Gelzer, Life of Luther, p. 290. 
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The Church of the Redeemer, as developed within the Genéral Syn- 
od of the Lutheran Chtirch in America, with an Historic Outline from 
the Apostolic age. To which is appended a Plan for restoring Union 
between all orthodox denominations. By S. S. Schmucker, D. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg. Baltimore: T. Newton Kurtz. The work is dedicated, by 
the author, to the different Evangelical Lutheran Synods in the 
United States, of all nationalities, the American, the German, the 
Swedish and the Norwegian, and especially those connected with the 
General Synod, and, in twelve chapters, discusses. the following 
topics: (1) The Church of God in general; (2) The essential features 
of Christian worship; (3) Historical Sketch; (4) Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century; (5) Organization of the different Protestant De- 
nominations of Europe; (6) Special History of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church; (7) Church Development; (8) Vindication of the 
Five Cardinal Features of the General Synod as Scriptural Develop- 
ments of the Church of the Redeemer; (9) The General Synod’s 
Views of Government and Discipline, Scriptural; (10) The mode of 
Worship of the General Synod, accordant with Scripture; (11) The 
Distinctive Usages or: Denominational Peculiarities of the General 
Synod, accordant with Scripture and Scriptural Principles ; (12) 
The Design and Spirit of the General Synod, Scriptural. The book 
seems to haye been prepared with great care, and is written with the 
clearness and earnestness which characterize all the author’s pro- 
ductions. Hyen those who differ from him: in sentiment, will 
be glad to read the matured views of one, who has occupied so prom- 
inent a position in the Church. 

A Oritical and Bxegetical Commentiry on the Book of Exodus, with. 
a new translation. By James G. Murphy, D. D., Professor of He- 
brew, Belfast. Andover: W. F: Draper. In the critical study of 
the Old Testament, this monograph will be found an important help. 
The author, in addition to his thorough aequaintance with the He- 
brew, possesses good common sense and great gift of expression. He 
gives the decided results of his investigations, rather than the ineon- 
gruous opinions of various eritics; conclusions, rather than the enu- 
meration of different authorities.. He thinks that a proper interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures will obviate supposed difficulties, which have 
arisen mainly from misapprehension, and will bring out more 
strikingly the harmony of revelation with science, reason and _his- 
tory. His idea is, that we should be careful, to ascertain what is the’ 
precise meaning of Scripture, before we pronounce it to be at vari- 
ance with the principles of ethical, or metaphysical truth, the fagts. 
of nature, or the works of God. 

Origin and History of the Books of the Bible. Both the Canonical 
and the Apocryphal. Designed to show what the Bible is not, what 
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it is, and how to use it. By Prof, C. E. Stowe, Dz. dD. The New 
‘Testament illustrated. Hartford Publishing House. Ziegler, Me- 
Curdy & Co., Philadelphia. The book is marked by learning, sim- 
plicity of style, and admirable adaptation to practical purposes. It 
embodies the results, for many years, of the author’s earnest study- 
of the Bible, and discusses subjects of the highest importance. A 
faithful portrait of Rican Stowe, with thirteen beautiful illustra- 

i accompanies the work. 

para: Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Chureh. 
By Henry ©. Lea. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. This 
volume furnishes an interesting and consecutive narrative, of the 
rise and progress of clerical celibacy, and of the origin of the prac- 
tice as a fixed law of the Latin Church. In thirty chapters, the 
course of Church History, from Nicholas the Deacon, to the last 
enactments respecting the marriage of the clergy, is traced with an 
extended and minute collection of facts and an array of references, 
indicating wonderful industry, and reflecting the highest credit on 
the author. The work is impartial and uncontroversial, and yet the 
facts presented are an unanswerable argument against enforced celi- 
bacy in the Church. The volume is a positive addition to our liter- 
ature, and that an American publisher should haye the inclination 
and the leisure to give to his countrymen so substantial and valuable 
a contribution to theological knowledge, is no less gratifying than 
surprising. 

History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
-America. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. Vols. Ill. and IV. New 
York: Carlton and Porter. These are the concluding volumes of 
Dr. Stevens’ valuable History, already noticed with favor in the pa- 
ges of the Review. The narrative concludes with the year 1820, and 
abounds in interesting facts and graphic sketches. ‘The work will 
take high rank as a permanent acquisition to our denominational lit- 
erature, and will be read with interest and instruction by many who 
are not Methodists. 

Lectures on Natural Theology; or Nature and the Bible from the 
same Author. Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By 
P, A. Chadbourne, A.M. M.D. New York: @. P. Putnam & Son. 
This work has great advantages over others on the same subject. 
Those accustomed to Paley will be surprised to find so many new 
phases of argument developed. The topics selected are more com- 
prehensive. The discussions present a satisfactory examination of 
questions, which the discoveries of the present age have unfolded. 
The book cannot fail to awaken in the student a love for the study of 
Nature, and an earnest desire for independent observation in so 
profitable a field of human thought. 

Theology of the Greek Poets. By W. 8S. Tyler, D. D., Williston 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College. Boston: Draper & Halli- 
day. This instructive volume consists of six papers, which were 
printedly separately in Theological Quarterlies of the country, and 
embrace the following topics : (1) The Head of the Church, head 
over all things; (2) The Homeric Question; (3) The Homeric Doe- 
ane ae spe sian Homeric Doctrine of Sin, its Expiation 
of So} nealbs Yip , he Theology of Alschylus; (6) The Theology 

p 's. Perhaps the title does not exactly convey a fall, or 


complete, idea of the work, and there may be a want of system in the 
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arrangement, and an unnecessary repetition, in consequence of the 

. disjointed preparation of the discussions. and sometimes unwarranted 
inferénces, owing to the author’s enthusiasm in the subject, yet the 
production is an admirable illustration of the truth of both natural 
and revealed theology, and suggests original methods for the defence 
of these truths. Every page exhibits the erudition of the thorougl: 
scholar and the accomplished writer. 

Outlines of Theology. By Alexander Vinet. Second edition. 
London: Alexander Strahan. New York: Routledge, 446 Broome 
st. The volume consists of extracts from Dr. Vinet’s theological 
works, and is divided into three Sections: Man and the Gospel ; 
Doctrine and Morality of Christianity ; Historical Christianity. The 
matter isskilfully arranged by the Hditor, M. Astié, and the work is 
an interesting contribution to our theological literature. 

The History of the Church of God, during the period of Revela- 
tion, By Charles C. Jones, D.D. New York: C. Scribner & Co- 
The book is designed for the general reader, as a repository for in- 
struction in reference to the Church before the advent of Christ. 
The facts of Scripture history are epitomized and arranged, and the 
character. meaning and scope of the Old Testament institutions, pre- 
sented from the author’s stand-point. 

The Three Gardens. Wden, Gethsemane, and Paradise ; or Man’s 
Ruin, Redemption and Restoration. By William Adams, D.D. 
Thanksgiving : Memories of the Day ; Helps to the Habit. By Wim. 
Adams, D.D. New York: C. Scribner & Co. These volumes are 
from the pen of one of our most prominent American divines, whose. 
writings are distinguished for the purity and elegance of their style, 
and for the rich gospel truth which on every page they breathe 'The 
first volume has been, for some time, before the public, and treats of 
the principal facts which compose the Christian system. The second 
is devoted to miscellaneous subjects, such as are suggested ox the 
occasion of National Thanksgiving. 

Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Ward Beecher. Pho- 
nographically Reported. New York : Chas. Scribner & Co, These 
Prayers were reported without the knowledge, but published with the 
approval of the Pastor, for the parsonal perusal and enjoyment of 
the venerable Dr. Marsh, long and widely knewn for his useful labors 
in the Temperance cause. who always found the devotional exercises 
so attractive and profitable in his frequent attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the Plymouth Pulpit. Different opinions will, of course, be 
formed in reference to them, but they are, certainly, beautiful illustra- 
tions of extemporaneous supplication, and are full of the most ele- 
vated and heavenly thoughts, expressed in appropriate, giowing and 
affluent language. * 

Devotional Guides. By Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 
With an Introductory Essay. By Rev. Albert Barnes. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. This new edition, in one volume, of a stand- 
ard work, will be gratefully received by the Christian public. Few 
books will be found better adapted to produce a devotional frame of 
mind, or more useful in promoting spiritual growth in the heart. it 
will never grow old or become dry and tedious. It. will retain its 
freshness, and with its evangelical, pungent, heart-searching truth, 
meet the wants of the soul. ; 
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lory of the Redeemer in his Personand Work. By Octavius 
inion, D. P New York: Robert Carter & Bros. In this work 
is presented a view of the personal and official glory of the Redeemer 
‘in an experimental and practical aspect of the subject. It is written 
in an elevated strain and with decided literary ability, full of devout 
thoughts and meditations, expressed in choice and attractive lan- 
age. 

Meditations and Contemplations. By James Hervey, A; MG To 
which is prefixed the Life of the Author. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Bros. For more than a century have Hervey’s Meditations 
been read by a large class of reflecting Christians. They are valua- 
ble, not only on account of their relations to the past, but for their 
eminently devotional character. They contain a vein, suggestive of 
religious feeling, and such a fervor and glow of piety, that we can 
readily overlook the excess of ornament and extravagant style of the 
author. 

Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the At- 
tacks which are now being made uponit. By M. Guizot. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of the Author. New York: Chas. 
Scribner & Co. This book is taken up with the discussion of the 
following topics: (1) The Awakening of Christianity in France in 
the XIXth century ; (2) Spiritualism; (3) Rationalism ; (4) Posi- 
tivism ; (5) Pantheism ; (6) Materialism ; (7) Scepticism; (8) Im- 
piety, Recklessness and Perplexity. It is adapted to the times, and 
will tend to unmask error in its modern entrenchments, and strength- 
-en the faith of believers. The writer, now an octogenarian, writes 
with great clearness and in a hopeful spirit, with full confidence in 
te progress of liberty and truth, and with loyalty to freedom and 
aw. 

The Great Architect. Benedicite; Illustrations of the Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness of God, as manifested in his Works. By G. 
Chaplin Child, M. D. -New York: G. P. Putnam. Written in an 
easy, graceful style, by an intelligent physician, well acquainted with 
the various departments of natural science, and aboundjng in illus- 
os and incidents, it cannot fail to interest and instruct the 
reader. 

Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Third 
Series. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Dr. Bonar needs no 
formal introduction to the Christian public. He is one of our most 
acceptable modern authors in lyric poetry. Some of his productions 
take their regular place among the Songs of the Sanctuary, and are 
distinguished tor their evangelical, earnest sentiments, bringing home 
to the heart those great truths, on which faith and love delight to 
dwell, expressed in the most graceful and rhythmical language. 

College Life: Its Theory and Practice. “By Stephen Olin, D. D. 
jeans, D. Late President of Wesleyan University. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. This volume, containing seven lectures and four bacca- 
laureate addresses, discusses subjects related to College-life, and 
abounds in wise suggestions and earnest thoughts. They embrace ths 
author’s mature and comprehensive views in reference to mental and 
moral culture, developed in the experience of nearly a quarter of a 
century, devoted to the work of instruction and discipline. 

n maria fs Evlucated Men. By John 8. Hart, LL.D. Phila. J. 

- Garrigues. This is the fourth revised edition of the admirable 
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and suggestive Address, originally delivered before the Students of 

* Pennsylvania College in 1861. It contams much wholesome advice, 
on taking care of the bodily health, the habit of being beforehand 
with whatever we undertake, on holding on to the calling or the pro- 
fession we have chosen, on having some fresh intellectual acquisition 
always on hand, on limiting our studies to our own speciality or our 
intercourse to our own sect, on cultivating the art of conversation, 
and the duty of cultivating good manners. These topics are ably 
discussed, and clearly’and forcibly illustrated by examples taken from 
real life. it is eminently a practical work. 

Weighed in the Balance, one of that excellent series by the Author 
of ‘‘Win and Wear Series:’’ Bible Jewels, by Richard Newton, D. 
D., so well known for his power as an evangelical writer and a relig- 
ious instructor of the young. A Fugot of Stori:s fur Little Folks ; 
and Stamp-on-it John and other Narratives, by the Rev. P. B. Power, 
are recent publications of Robert Carter & bros., who are doing so 
much to elevate the character of the literature designed for the 
young. The simple impress of the Carters, who always publish 
good books, is an ample recomendation of a work. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. by James Anthony Froude, M. 
A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: By Chas. 
Scribner & Co. The volume consists of a series of articles, contri- 
buted to Magazines and Journals, or delivered as Lectures on sub- 
jects of historical and theological interest, such as the ‘“Times of 
Erasmus and Luther,’’ the ‘‘Dissolution of the Monasteries,’’ the 
Lives of the Salnts,’’ the ‘“‘Book of Job,’’ ‘‘Homer,”’ ‘‘Reynard the’ 
Fox,’’ written in an easy, popular style. Although the author ap- 
pears to better advantage in his ‘‘History of Hngland,’”’ than in these 
essays, all the productions of his pen indicate thought, culture and 
great earnestness of purpose. 

Language and the Sludy of Language. Twelve Lectures on the 

_ Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor m Modern Languages in Yale 
College. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. Few studies are in- 
vested with a greater charm than the study of Philology. Of late it 
has received increased attention, and, during its prosecution, some of 
the most instructive and interesting discoveries have been made. 
The volume before us is the result of Professor Whitney’s careful 
researches, and the advantages of his vast knowledge on the subject, 
are given in such a manner, as to make it acceptable and useful even 
to the general reader. ‘I'he principal facts in reference to language, 
its nature, origin, growth, classification, ethnological bearing and 
yalue, are presented and illustrated in a clear, logical and scientific 
form. ‘The work, we are sure, will attract the interest of students, 
and we only regret that our brief limits allow us only to direct atten- 
tion to its general character. 

Grammatical Synthesis. The Art of English Composition. The 
Art of Discourse. A System of Rhetoric. Adapted for use in Col- 

‘leges and Academies. And also for Private Study. By Henry N. 
Day. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. ‘These are valuable addi- 
tions to our educational literature, the one a complete treatise on 
grammatical synthesis, the sentence in its elements and philosophy 
and the art of its construction ; the other, the principles of Rhetoric 
reduced to a more exact system, in respect to its internal properties, 
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and its relations to kindred arts and sciences. Regarding the thought 
as the essential thing, the author aims to/develop the whole art of 
composition, and the whole science of grammar trom the thought. 
The instruction, communicated through these books, must necessarily 
haye a direct practical value. yint 

The American Tract Society is publishing an unusually large num- 
ber of new and excellent works, providing for the religious wants of 
the German as well as the English community, and placing the 
whole country under the deepest obligations for its disinterested and 
valuable labors. ‘Che mechanical execution of these volumes is in 
the most attractive style, favorably comparing with the best 
issues of the American Press. We have recently examined with 
much satisfaction aud deep interest tue Life and Times of Martin 
Luther, by W. Carlos Martyn ; Life and Times of John Milton, by 
W. CU. Martyn ; History of the Huguenots, by W. C. Martyn; Re- 
cords from the Life of S. V.8. Wilder ; The Awakening of italy and 
the Crisis of Rome, by Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL. D.; The Spring-time 
of Life. or advice to Youth, by David Magie, D.D.; Hints and 
Thoughts for Christians, by John Todd, D.D.; Nuts for Boys to 
Crack, by John ‘Todd, D.D. All of the volumes are worthy of a 
place in every Christian family. 

Faith's Work erjecied: or Francke’s Orphan House at Halle. 
By A. H. Francke, Professor in the Halle University, and Founder 
ot the Orphan House. Edited and Translated by Wm. L. Gage. 
New York: A, D. F. Randolph. In this charming little book, the 
story of the origin and early progress of this Institution is told with 
great simplicity, by Mrancke himself, whilst the Editor furnishes us 
with important supplementary information. The history of the Or- 
phan House, seems more like a romance than a record of facts, 
whilst its influence, for the last century, has been powerfully working 
in the direction of benevolent eifort and juvenile reform. At the 
present time,.the Institution numbers nearly four thousand pupils, 
with a corps of almost two hundred teachers. Francke’s narrative 
is touching and instructive, teaching us lessons of self-sacrificing, 
faithful effort. It deserves to hold a piace in every Christian heart. 

The Household of Sir Thos. More. Jacques Bonneyal, or the 

» Days of the Dragonnades. New York: M. W. Dodd. Two more 
volumes of this admirable series have been laid on our table. ‘They 
are beautifully printed, in the antique style, and vividly carry back 
the mind to the time when the scenes narrated, transpired. ‘The 
matter is very instructive. ’ 

The Shadow of the Lock, and other Poems. New York: A.D. F. 
Randolph. This is a judicious selection of Poems gathered from 
various sources, animated with a devout Christian spirit, and alto- 
gether worthy of the beautiful mechanical execution given it by the 
author, e a 

Chambers’ Hneyclopedia. <A. Dictionary of Univer c 
for the People. Illustrated. Phila. J, . Lippinasheae Ce Te 
IX volume, commencing with the word Sound and ending with that 
of Vitacee, of this valuable Kneyclopedia has made its appearance 
hose who are in the habit of consulting this treasurv of knowledge, 
will be gratified to learn that one volume nna complet the 

work, so useful for constant reference. — itn 


Kuthrina; Her Life and Mine, By J. G, Holland, New York : 
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Charles Scribner & Co. This is a noble Christian Poem, by a popu- 
lar and gifted writer, full of beautiful thoughts, and abounding in the 
finest descriptions of character and incidents, pervaded by a pure and 
earnest spirit, and having a high moral and religious aim. ‘The de- 
sign of the author is to illustrate the power of woman, when.her 
heart and life are consecrated to God, and controlled by the benign 
influences of religion, in restraining man in his wanderings and _rest- 
less ambition, and conducting him to the only true source, where 
rest for the immortal spirit can be found. We think the author’s 
effort is a decided success. He has a vein of poetry peculiar to him- 
self. and some of his passages indicate the highest gifts of poetic in- 
spiration. The Poem, will be read from the beginning to the close 
with deep and unbroken interest. ' 

The Bulls and the Jonathans ; comprising John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan and John Bull in America. By James R. Paulding. [di- 
ted by W. J. Paulding. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. These 
admirable satires, for a long time out of print, will be still appreci- 
ated, although many of the temporary and local allusions are lost 
They are writen somewhat in the vein of the Knickerbocker of Irving, 
the first a burlesque on the history of the United States, and the 
second, a burlesque of the contemptuous language employed by Hng- 
lish travelers thirty years ago, when writing on this country. The 
unaffected humorous style and quaint ideas of the author, make it 
quite an interesting volume. 

The Little Preacher. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. The sub- 
stance of this little volume, by one of our most accomplished female 
authors, originally appeared in the ‘‘Hours at Home.’’ It presents a 
simple and beautiful picture of home-life in Germany, and is deeply 
interesting. 

Agnes Wilbur: or a Daughter’s Influence. By Catharine M. 
Trowbridge. Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co.. The lesson in- 
culcated in this volume, is the importance of laboring to do good in 
the domestic circle, in the ordinary experiences and positions of life. 
Agnes Wilbur, after being herself taught in the school of Christ, is, 
in the hands of God, the instrument of the conversion of her father, 
and other members of the household. It is a story of great beauty. 

One Hundred Gold Dollars. By Mrs. J. H. MeConaughy. Phil- 
adelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co. ‘This, also, is an excellent contri- 
bution to our Sunday School Literature. It is designed to show the 
uses and abuses of money, and is illustrated by striking incidents 
from the lives of distinguished men. 

Helena’s Household. A 'Tale of Rome in the First Century. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. The narrative is simple and full of 
interest, and is valuable in the moral and religious lessons it so im- 
pressively teaches. 

Life and Campaigns of General Robert KH. Lee. By James D. 
McGabe,, Jr. With Steel Plate and Maps. Although inaccurate 
and partial, in many of its statements, it is interesting as coming 
from the other side, and we have been rather surprised to find so 
much that is impartial, and kindly expressed in reference to the 
North. 

Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. J. W. De 
Forest. New York: Harper & Bros. This is a pleasant story, pro- 
duced by the late Rebellion, in which the events of the War are 
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blended with those of personal character and domestic narrative. . The 
book is more interesting than many of its class, and bears evidence 
of genuine ability. : 

fiyson's Storcestonte Views of the Battle-field of Gettysburg. Sev- 
eral of these views have been placed on our table by our young 
friend Mr. Wm. H. Tipton, taken by himself and Mr. H. A. Smeltz. 
They are exceedingly beautiful, representing important positions In 
both armies, scenes on Culp’s Hill, Wolf Hill, Willoughby’s Run, 
Rock. Creek, Pennsylvania College used as a Hospital during and af- 
ter the battle, the Theological Seminary, Gen. Meade’s and Gen Lee’s 
Head Quarters, the National Cemetery, etc., etc. The young artists 
deserve great credit for their successful efforts. 

Part VI. of the American Ndition of Dr. William Smith’s Die- 
tionary of the Bible. Revised and edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
D. D., with the co-operation of Ezra Abbot, A. M., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is on our table. We again commend the work as a most 
valuable help in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. The present 
number concludes with an article on Hyypt. 

The Rebellion Record. A Diary of American Events. D. Van 
Nostrand. This valuable and standard work has reached its LXIX. 
Part. The present No. is illustrated with portraits of Generals 
McPherson and Carter, and is filled with documents of permanent 
interest. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. Nos. 21, 22, 
23 and 24 of this interesting History are on our table, and include 
the graphic and thrilling narrative of the Battle of Gettysburg. The 
wood cuts are beautiful; in one of them, however, a mistake is 
made in designating the College, used as a hospital, as the Theologi- 
cal Seminary. , 

Slatistics of Intemperance. Prize Tract. By Rev. Thomas Lape, 
A. M., Malden, N. Y. 

A Sermon on Dancing. Preached in the Lutheran Church, Ash- 
land, Pa., Jan. 6th, 1867. By Rev. J. R. Sikes. 

Addresses delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of Stevens’ 
Hall, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Aug. 8th, 1867. By Hon. 
M. R.Thayer, and $. 8. Schmucker, D. D. 

Glad Tidings: New Hymns and Tunes for Sunday Schools. By 
R. M. McIntosh. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 

Hypoleukos. Lutheran Jubilee, Being the Semi-Centenial of Lu- 
theranism, or Lutheranism viewed in its Spiritual aspect, together 
with its rise, progress, and present state of Lutheranism in the United 
shee : orn PS eas before the Melanchthon Synod of 

Laryland, Sept. 867, and published b 5 
Rey. R. Weirer, Manchester, MAL. ye ee 

Catechism for the Jubilee. By Rey. J. Fry, A. M. i é‘ 

Catechism for the Seventh Jubilec or 350th pease: gi the 
Reformation, By Rev. J. B. Rath, A. M., Bethlehem, Ben : 
en Lutheran Almanac for 1868. Baltimore: T. Newton 
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REVIVALS, 


By M. Vatextins, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Though lately thrust aside by other questions, the sub- 
ject of Revivals is one of too deep and practical import- 
ance to pass out of the attention of the Church. Advo- 
cates and opposers alike, feel it to be one of no ordinary 
interest. We have testimony to this, in the polemic strife 
which has often raged around the subject. The conflict 
has been sharp and earnest. Though there is nowa lull in 
the controversy, no one assumes that harmony of judg- 
ment and view has been reached. Until the question is 
settled, its discussion must touch a chord of deep-toned 
interest in the Church. It is impossible for those who 
love Zion, to be indifferent to a subject so intensely prac- 
tical and lying so near the heart of her best welfare. 

The present condition of things in our Church, seems 
to call for renewed attention to it. We have neared a eri- 
sis point in the practical relations of the revival question. 
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It is plainly an hour of peril. A prejudice and indiffer- 
ence appear to be winning a triumph which reason and 
argument have failed to gain. Some years ago, the 
Church was swept by an unusual fervor of revival zeal. 
Awakeninos were numerous and marked, throughout the 
land. In the attendant excitement, spurious and hurtful 
manifestations were, without doubt, of no rare occurrence. 
Measures and machinery of questionable character were 
often associated with them. These manifestations became 
the occasion of frequent reproach. Through a failure to 
discfiminate always between the reality of a divine work, 
and the human excrescence which fastened occasionally on 
it, the good was evil spoken of, and discouraged. In many 
cases, the friends of revivals gave too much real ground 
for these objections. Taking too low and human a view 
of the whole subject, they probably often claimed and 
“heralded to the Church, as special works of grace, the pro- 
ducts of mere machinery and superficial excitement. The 
human element was thrust unduly into the entire concep- 
tion and manifestation of a revival. Its true character as 
a work of God, ‘wag frequently obscured, or substituted, © 
by man’s confusion and disorder. The false and the true 
were confounded, and by many the whole thing was passed 
under sweeping condemnation, and rejected. Ina large 
part of the Church, Revivals fell under suspicion. The ob- 
loquy cast upon them by their enemies, caused the confi- 
dence of many of their friends to waver, and the Church 
has seemed to approach the point of losing all faith in 
their reality, and desire for their manifestation. The feel- 
ing of disapprobation toward their abuses, has, in many 
cases, run into an indiscriminating prejudice against Revi- 
vals themselves. Many scarcely believe in them at all as 
a right and normal development in the life of the Church, 
or God’s method of grace. Labor for them is enervated. 
Prayer to the Head of the Church for them is hushed in 
the spirit of unbelief It might startle us, could we see 
how near we stand to a fatal crisis on this subject. What 
if the Church, instead of discriminating between the gen- 
uine and the spurious, between the true, which we should 
seek from God, and the false, which we should not accept 
from men, should now refuse to recognize what Heaven 
has appointed for the best life and full victory of th 
: y ot the 
Church? What if we should cast out that which is of 
God, instead of separating fi i jecti 
’ Pp g trom it, and rejecting, only the 
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hurtful additions of man? Is there no danger from this 
source? Is it the right way, when a corrective is to be 
applied to the perversion of a divine ordinance, to awaken 
an unreasoning prejudice that shall turn away from the 
ordinance itself? If the perversion of the ordinance was 
an evil, its rejection must be far worse. If abuses, sadly 
associated by a few with God’s gracious method of revival, 
has left some ‘burnt districts” as memorials of the error, 
might not a more terrible desolation spread over all the 
ways of Zion, should we, to avoid what is false and for- 
eign, refuse to recognize and accept what is a genuine and 
precious work of Heaven? In thus paralyzing the faith 
and energy of the Church, may we not be drawing on 
ourselves the operation of the Divine rule indicated in the 
Scripture, “He did not many mighty works there, because 
of their unbelief?” Matt. 18:58. It seems to us that we’ 
are fully warranted in assuming that we have reached a 
point of much danger to our Church. The subject claims 
examination in a number of aspects. 


I. The Proper Sense of the Word. 


The term “Revivals” has been used as expressive of a 
distinct class of religious awakenings, and is associated 
with a distinctive theory of the practical method of grace. 
It assumes that the Word is sometimes made specially 
efficacious by the Holy Spirit, and thus results in an unu- 
sual awakening and numerous conversions. It assumes 
the occurrence of special refreshings from the presence of 
the Lord, which become harvest seasons in the Church, 
when many are brought to Christ and believers are reviv- 
ified. Though objection has been ntade to the application 
of the term fevials to these seasons of unusual conver: 
sions, and awakened piety in the Church, it is maintained 
that the designation is legitimate, appropriate, and fully 
warranted by the language of Scripture. 

There are two passages of God’s Word, from which the 
expression is manifestly drawn. That these passages fully 
authorize the sense in which we use it, will be apparent 
from a brief examination of them. The first is Ps. 85:6. 
Oppressed with the conviction of the low state of piety in 
the Church, and recalling how, in earlier times, God had 
restored the desolations of Zion, the Psalmist raised to 
heaven the prayer, “Wilt thou not revive us again, that 
thy people may rejoice in thee?” This plainly refers to a 
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quickening of piety among the people of God. It looks 
to a recovery from spiritual declension 1n the case of those 
to whom the new life of grace had once been given. No 
objection is made to the use of the term “Revival” in this 
connection. Here it isconceded to be proper. Butas em- 
ployed to denote an occasion of numerous conversions from: 
impenitence and sin, the term is said to be a misnomer and 
false. This objection is based on the principle that the 
revival of anything presupposes its previous existence. 
Tt is asserted that, as Christian life must exist before it can 
be revived, all true theological distinctions are confounded 
in the application of the term to an ingathering of men 
from the world into the Church. But the second passage, 
in Hab. 3: 2, covers this disputed meaning: “O Lord re- 
vive thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of the 
years make known, in the midst of wrath remember mercy.” 
The petition seeks a revival of God’s work. It is 
manifest here that the phrase God’s work must deter- 
mine the breadth of application in the word, revival. The 
ageregate “work” which God is accomplishing in the 
midst of the earth, is not alone the preservation; strength- 
ening and quickening of Christians, but the recovery and 
salvation of sinners. It includes all the great and glorious 
things that are to be accomplished in, and by, the Church, 
in its mission as the bearer of grace to the world. It is 
accomplished through the enlargement and prosperity of 
the Church. A revival of the aggregate “work” of God, 
therefore, is just such a season of numerous conversions. 
and increased religious fervor, as we designate in the com- 
mon use of that term. The Scripture meaning would not 
be fully met in any refreshing which did not add some 
souls to the fold of Christ. To limit its application to the 
simple re-enlivening of Christian life, would present a 
very contracted and inadequate view of the word. It 
would empty it of much that the Holy Ghost has included 
im its proper use. For, the original, yw_, (Piel form,) 
to make alive, is accurately translated into revive, from the 
root revivisco, to recover to life. Thus, a close examina- 
tion shows, over against the objection to the use of the 
word to denote a season of conversions from sin, that it is 
just in this connection that it has its deepest and most ac- 
curate application. “And you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in crespasses and sins,’ Kph.2:1. “Passed from 
death unto fe,” John 5: 24. We must, therefore, accept 
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the term as one whose sense and application have been 
furnished and defined by the Word of God. 


IT. Scripture Approtal of Revivals. 


Not only has the name been supplied and defined, but 
the thing itself has been approved, by the Divine Word. 
Revivals appear as an endorsed feature in the midst of the 
life of the Church. Soy. 

The very heart of the whole question is reached at this 
point. If, as some allege, revivals are without the warrant 

and approval of the Holy Scriptures, we must abandon 
their defense and surrender the whole ground. God’s 
word must be our guide; and whatever is not sustained 
by it, either in its direct statements, or through legitimate 
inference from its teaching, we dare not press as a proper 
or necessary feature in the life and operations of the 
- Church. It is to be borne in mind that this latter method 
of endorsement may be as absolute as the former. A 
positive precept is not always necessary to constitute 
scripture approval. The doctrine or duty may be one of 
those first truths that are taken for granted. It may lie 
as an assumed thing in the whole tenor of Bible state- 
ment. It may be the presupposed foundation, on which 
many. precepts and duties are plainly made to rest. It 
may be constantly «mplied, as the stream implies the foun- 
tain, or the fruit implies the tree. It is just as something 
thus unquestioned, that we find the reality and desirable- 
ness of revivals assumed and implied in the Word of God. 
Their occurrence is spoken of as real, and put as a syno- 
nym of blessing to the Church. Record is made of them, 
bathed in the hght of the Divine approval. Weare point- 
ed to them as bright spots in the Church’s life, and views 
that have been made peculiarly attractive on the landscape 
of the Scriptures. 

1. In the passages already quoted, the prayers assume 
that the object sought is, indeed, a blessing. Neither 
Habakkuk, nor the sons of Korah, show any signs of fal- 
tering, as if in doubt whether the request were in accord- 
ance with God’s method of grace, or in the true interests 
of Zion. The language of the petition is all aglow with 
the fervors which kindle in the consciousness of seeking a 
needed and transcendent blessing. Few prayers in the 
Bible bear evidence of intenser desire, or a more undoubt- 
ing conviction of the preciousness of the favor sought. 
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We cannot doubt that God, who loves his Church, and 
who will be inquired of by the house of Israel to confer 
His gifts, Himself drew these fervent petitions from the 
deep hearts of his servants. , : 

2. But such seasons of revival are marked, in the in- 
spired record, as among God’s most gracious favors to His 
Church. The petitions from earth were approved from 
heaven. As the acceptable sacrifice was answered in the 
descending fire, the fervent prayer was acknowledged in 
the given season of refreshing. God has commended re- 
vivals to us, by their bestowal as blessings marked with 
His own signet. No candid reader of the Bible can fail to 
see that they have been sent as special mercies to His 
Church. They have been among its happiest experiences 
in all periods of its living history. In both the Old and 
New Testaments they stand out in the brightest records 
of God’s goodness to Zion. A great revival took place at 
Bochim, in the early age of the Judges. The Church was 
gladdened by another in the days of Samuel. It was an 
era of reformation and renewed life. The reigns of Hez- 
ekiah and Josiah, in Judah, were signalized by general re- 
vivals of religion. These great awakenings checked the 
process of national degeneracy in the kingdom of Judah, 
and held back the judgment of its overthrow till nearly a 
century and a half after the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel. After the gloomy period during which the Church 
languished in captivity, and the harps of the faithful were 
hung on the willows of Babylon, life and light and joy 
broke up the darkness and depression, in the season of re- 
freshing which Heaven gave to the ministry and labors of 
Ezra and his co-adjudtors. The Spirit breathed on the 

‘dead again, and they lived. 

It is interesting to note how this revival, which thus 
became a fact of history (Ezra 7 ; 10), was before set forth 
by God in prophetic symbol and promise. During the 
captivity, He unfolded to the exiles, through the prophet 
Ezekiel, the prospect of restoration from their desolation. 
He gave thema picture and pledge of the Church’s revival 
from deadness and sorrow. The desolate and scattered 
house of Israel was set forth under the image of a valley 
of dry bones (Ezek. 37), and faith was cheered in the as- 
surance that it should be revived again and live. The 
“word of the Lord” should be proclaimed to the dry bones, 
the Holy Spirit, in answer to prayer, should breathe on 
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them, and the lifeless skeletons should be re-animated, and 
stand up again a mighty army of revived and living men. 
W hen the prophetic symbol became an historical fact, after 
the return from captivity, the revived Church felt the 
pulses of a new and strange joy. The harps were taken 
from the willows to acknowledge the blessing. “When 
the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like 
them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laugh- 
ter, and our tongue with singing: then said they among 
the heathen, The Lord hath done great things for them,” 
bs.126-: 1, 2. 

3. But it is to the significance of the day of Pentecost, in 
this connection, that we desire to call particular attention. 
The pecuhar relations of that day, and the character of the 
wonderful occurrences that marked it, have given ita 
striking expressiveness on this subject. It presents the 
point where all the teachings of the Bible upon the subject 
of revivals shine out in concentrated -and comprehensive 
illumination. This justifies us in giving much space to 
the teachings of the day of Pentecost throughout this dis- 
cussion. We desire to ask special attention to the light 
in which the whole subject is there set. 

‘The Church was then furnished with the fulness of its 
covenant blessings. The atonement, prefigured for cen- 
turies at sacrificial altars, had now been inade by an as- 
cended Redeemer. The truths of the gospel had been re- 
vealed, and the sacraments appointed. And the day of 
Pentecost witnessed the bestowal of the last great gift that 
was needed to complete the saving agencies of the new 
and final dispensation of God’s grace—the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. It marked the full endowment of the Church, set- 
tling it on its New Testament foundations, and inaugurat- 
ing its glorious work. It was the point to which ages of 
Divine purpose and human history had been laboring. It 
was the birth-day of the Christian Church. 

That day was signalized by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and a gracious awakening of many souls. We 
take a low and unworthy view of the event, if we regard 
this as undesigned or fortuitous. We must admit that it 
lay in the settled purpose of God, to unite the very first 
life and power of the New Testament Church with such a 
scene of the Spirit’s effusion and numerous conversions. 
The occurrence must mean much, in the position and re- 
lations in which God has placed it. Jt must be looked 
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upon as significant of a feature in the dispensation it in- 
troduced. When December comes with its freezing breath 
and whirling snows, it betokens the character of the season 
that itcommences. When May appears with balmy air, 
robed in flowers and springing fields, it becomes a sign 
and promise of all the fruitage and riches of Summer. 
So, God has placed Pentecost, with its three thousand con- 
versions, as speaking symbol at the gate-entrance of 
the Christian Church. The day in which the Church was 
“planted,” the day in which it began its work and _victor- 
ies, the day in which it was “endued with power,” was a 
day of an all-pervading revival. In that day the Holy 
Spirit began the revelation of Himself in the midst of the 
endowed New Testament Church, in the work to which 
Jesus referred, when he said to his disciples, “It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away”—to convince of sin, righ- 
teousness and judgment. If revivals before, had been but 
as feeble manifestations, this was mighty. If before they 
were to be regarded as unusual and transcendent events, 
this opening scene adopts them as part of the normal method 
of the New Dispensation. Dr. Schaff, in his History of 
the Apostolic Church, has given a clear and beautiful ex- 
pression of this significance of Pentecost: “We have here 
not an isolated and transient occurrence, but the genera- 
tive beginning of a vast series of workings and manifesta- 
tions of God in history,” p..191. Of the same import is 
the language of Olshausen, 7m loco: “By this latter mode 
of expression [éyee dxd rot xvevuards wot, from the Septua- 
gint,| the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, powerful and 
mighty as it was, is yet characterized as a partial effusion; 
so that the prediction of Joel, in its original form, still re- 
mains for the future, when the complete fulness of the Di- 
vine Spirit is to be conferred upon the Church.” He pre- 
sents the event as incipient in a dispensation which shall 
unfold into even more wonderful manifestations. In his 
exegetical comment on Acts 2 : 39, Dr. Lechler, speaking 
of “the same gift of the Holy Ghost,” already manifested 
on the day of Pentecost, explains: “It is not restricted to 
the present moment, but extends to the future, and com- 
prehends the generations in Israel that are still unborn.” 
“It belongs, zase rors gus paxpdr, all nations, 7. e., heathens, 
dwelling at a distance, as many as God shall summon.” 
In the same work, Schleiermacher is quoted with appro- 
bation, as teaching that, “The events of the day of Pente- 
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cost continue to Occur even in our age, in order that the 
Christian Church may be sustained and extended.”* 

All this is in beautiful harmony with the original mean- 
ing of the day of Pentecost as a Mosaic institution. It 
was the festival of the First-rrurrs. It was the occasion 
on which the Israelites were to present to God the first- 
fruits of their crop. The festival, in its relation to the 
new dispensation, involved a typical significance. This 
dispensation was to become the reaping time of the pre- 
ceding economies of preparatory grace. In the spiritual, 
as well as the natural, harvest, the first-fruits were sample 
and pledge of the subsequent ingathering. “Then were 
gathered into the garners of the Church the first-fruits of 
the Christian faith.”+ ‘Now the work of God is finished, 
henceforth the fruitful experience of it among His people 
proceeds; and the first-fruits of the Spirit having assured- 
ly been given, He can never withdraw his hand till the 
whole inheritance of blessing is enjoyed.”t{ When God, 
therefore, took that festival of the F%rst-fruits, as the day 
on which to plant the Church of the risen Redeemer, and 
made it, through the outpouring of the Spirit, * season of 
refreshing, which brought life to so many souls that the 
morning sun found dead in sins, He wrote this character- 
istic of revival and multitudinous conversions on the very 
fore-front of Christianity. The writing shines there, to 
be read by the ages that shall stretch down to the end of 
time. It seems impossible that any one should look on 
this scene of the birth-day of the Christian Church, and 
fail to see that the idea of revivals has been incorporated 
into the very life of Christianity, and connected with it as 
normal in the method of the Church’s triumphs over the 
world. Is it not strange that any one, standing in the 
midst of the stream that has flowed down from that foun- 
tain, should be in doubt of revivals, or utter a word of 
suspicion against their reality or desirableness? In the 
very beginning of this dispensation, which is peculiarly 
and distinctively the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit, the 
ingathering of souls and the victory of the truth, com- 
menced in such a season of renewing and converting power. 


* Lange on Acts, Chap. 2. 

+ Schaff, Hist. Apost. Ch., p. 193. 

t Fairburn, Typol., vol. II., p. 367. 
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He who does not believe in them, must have learned his 
theology in utter forgetfulness of Pentecost, or In disre- 
gard of its divine significance, and should drop from his 
creed the sentence: “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

4. Tt is not assumed in this, that a// the manifestations 
connected with the Spirit’s effusion, on the day of Pente- 
cost, are to be looked upon as permanent. The meracu- 
lous gifts are, in accordance with the almost universal view 
of the Church, conceded to have been temporary. They 
were attendants that belonged to that time, and became 
both authentications of the mission of the apostles, and 
needed auxiliaries in their peculiar work. They were not 
the deep essence of the Pentecostal blessing, but only a 
temporary accompaniment, for a specific and limited pur- 
pose. This is made plain by recalling the great object for 
which, according to prophecy, the Holy Spirit was to be 
poured out, and for which Jesus declared the Comforter 
should come. Its comprehensive object was the salvation © 
of men, on the basis of the atonement made by Christ. 
It was to take the things of Christ, and carry on all the 
great work which, in the economy of grace, it was His 
office to accomplish in the Church. The conferring of 
miraculous powers on the disciples, was not the great end of 
the Spirit’s descent, but only as a means to an end. “The 
proper work of the Holy Spirit, is regeneration, and the ~ 
entire creative operation of God in the souls of men.’* 
The essential part of that day’s manifestation, was the be- 
ginning of that work of conviction, conversion and salva- 
tion, which He was to continue to the close of the dispen- 
sation. The results attending the preaching of Peter, and 
appearing as a revival, are connected with the necessary 
work of the Spirit in the matter of men’s personal salva- 
tion, and, therefore, necessarily Continuous and permanent 
in the Church. Thus, whilst the mraculous incidents of 
Pentecost need not be a permanent characteristic of the 
New Dispensation, the Spirit’s essential work of convic- 
tion and conversion, then manifested, must be, by force of 
the ordained order of grace. The instrumentality of 
tongues and miracles might cease, but that part of the 
Spirit’s operation which attended Peter’s preaching, quick- 
ened with spiritual life, and added those three thousand 
souls to the Church, will be continued, in kind, till the 


*QOls. on John 7 : 39. 
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Church militant shall be lost in the Church triumphant. 
The extent of the blessed work is marked out in the very 
prophecy quoted on the day of Pentecost: “/ will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh,” Acts 2:17; Joel 2:28. It 
is, therefore, utterly unfair and without reason, to object, 
that this view, which regards the day of Pentecost as fur- 
nishing, in this respect, a characterizing feature of the 
New Dispensation, involves a necessary admission of the 
repetition or permanence of the gifts of miracles and 
tongues. It carries with it no such consequence. The 
objection can have force only with those who fail to 
distinguish between the great end of the Spirit’s effusion 
and some of its temporary attendants—between the sub- 
stance of the transaction and some of its accidents. 

5. Nor does the admission, that God has incorporated 
revivals in the method of his grace in the Church, involve 
a denial of any other manner of the Divine working. 
’ There are diversities of operation, by the same Spirit. It 
is no rejection of the doctrine of single conversions, nor 
of the renewal and sanctification of the baptized children 
of the Church, through the appointed “nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” Our Church has always clearly in- 
sisted on this doctrine concerning the children of believ- 
_ ers. It rightly presses the duty of traiming her baptized 

infant membership as under renewing and saving grace, in 
the midst of the Church. But it is reasonable to suppose, 
that the Divine plan with the offspring of Christians, re- 
cognized and sealed as Church members in His own holy 
ordinance, would present some features different from 
those concerned in the recovery of outsiders to Christ. 
In the case of both classes, there must, indeed, be the re- 
generation and sanctification of a fallen nature, and the 
same Holy Spirit must accomplish the work, but the in- 
strumentalities and means may be differently applied. 
There can be no room to doubt, that God’s method with 
the offspring of the Church, contemplates such renewal 
and purification by the Holy Spirit, through the ordained 
means of grace; so that they may grow up as Christians. 
‘This growth into Christian life and character, is manifest- 
‘ly assumed, in their recognition, by God, as members of 
the Church, through the sealing sacrament of baptism. 
It is implied that they are placed in the midst of divine 
means, by which the Spirit may renew them and cause 
them to grow up as regenerate men. ‘hey are looked 
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upon as potentially regenerate, because under all the 
ordained means of grace to issue in their regenera- 
tion and sanctification in the midst of the Church. 
But there are millions of men wholly outside of the 
Church. These need the great salvation. And in the 
case of thousands of baptized children, the ordained means 
are not faithfully used, and the contemplated result does 
not occur. The covenant is not fulfilled, on the human 
side, and they grow up in disobedience and sin. Now, of 
both these classes, God may “bring nigh” those that are 
“far off,” one by one. Their conversion, as including the 
whole change “from death unto life,’ may occur, not in 
multitudes, but singly. The Church may enjoy such con- 
stant presence and power of the Holy Spirit, that there 
are “daily added” to it such as are saved, Acts 2:47. It 
marks a most blessed prosperity of Zion when this is the 
case. Such a condition should form the object of the most 
earnest prayer and effort. And wherever a single heart’ ° 
yields to Christ, there the work of Pentecost 1s repeated 
in the small. So far as that soul is concerned, there has 
been a realization of the full saving operation of Pente- 
costal grace. It has been saved by an outpouring of the 
Spirit upon it. The apostle Paul, in Titus 8 : 5, 6, has 
distinctly identified the Spirit’s saving operation in indi- 
vidual renewals and conversions with that which, on the 
day of Pentecost, saved thousands together: ‘According 
to His mercy He saved us by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed (&ézew, 
poured out, the same word that is used in expressing the 
Pentecostal effusion, Acts 2:17, 18,) on us abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ.” Manifestly the general principle 
of salvation is here expressed, and is essentially the same 
in single conversions and scenes of wide-spread awakening. 
Unquestionably, too, men brought in thus singly, make 
Just as genuine and devoted Christians, as those recovered 
in what is termed a revival. he disciples gathered qui- 
etly, one by one, by Christ, were as truly regenerated and 
saved, as the multitude so suddenly converted under Pe- 
ter. Timothy, and Lydia, and the Jailor, were as truly 
converted as they. It was no disadvantage to them that 
they were not converted after the manner of Pentecost— 
nor any advantage. But now, if the effusion of the Spirit 
may be effectual in the salvation of an individual, why 
may ib not be extended so as to embrace multitudes to- 
gether? While we recognize and accept these gradual 
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conquests from the world, can we deny sudden and multi- 
tudinous conversions? Is it not plain that these just as 
truly belong to the method of Christianity, and stand hon- 
ored by God in its very first victories? Can we look on 
that marvellous scene of Pentecost without beholding 
overwhelming proof of this? It would, indeed, appear 
strange, if Christianity, placed in a world, whose crowded 
millions are passing in swift generations into eternity, were 
furnished with no power of progress beyond the occasional 
winning of a single soul to Christ, according to the pain- 
ful slowness of most Churches. But that revival on the 
birth-day of the Church, discloses an energy in the gospel, 
under the Spirit, to which the Church has apparently be- 
come a stranger, if, indeed, it has not lost faith in its very 
existence. In those three thousand souls raised, in a sin- 
gle day, from a life of sin to holiness, and made to walk 
in the fear of God and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, we 
* have an exhibition of its power of rapid triumph and ex- 
tensive ingathering. We are shown on what grand scale 
it may win its triumphs. The faith of the apostles caught 
this conception of its power of progress and victory. The 
zeal of their labors, sweeping the circuit of far off nations, 
and dotting them over with thriving churches, shows how 
sublimely it inspired them. For a season this faith re- 
mained and wrought. But as the centuries recéded from 
Pentecost, the vision of it grew dim. And is it not now 
one of the dread facts of the Church’s unbelief and feeble- 
ness, that it expects, and is satisfied to gather in only 
slowly—here one and there one, occasionally throughout 
each year? ‘There is no prayer, or faith for large and 
erand results from the preaching of the word. Prevalent 
ideas as to what the Holy Ghost is able and willing to do, 
through the truth, are dwarfed. The Church has lost 
sight of its power and mission. Unbelief has reduced 
everything to its own minimum proportions. The word 
once said on earth, is repeated in heaven: ‘According to 
your faith, be it unto you.” Ministers are afraid of any 
unusual, stirring interest, or deep and pervading awaken- 
ing, and revivals are viewed with suspicion,—as though 
God had not, centuries ago, impressed them with the seal 
of His approval and love. 


ITT. The Means of their Occurrence. 
No view of Revivals will harmonize with the doctrines 
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of grace, that does not regard them as truly the work of 
God. Though they present a human side, both as con- 
nected with man’s employment of appointed means, ‘and 
as operating in harmony with the principle of his free 
agency, the effectual power is Divine. Without doubt, 
the human and Divine factors in them, have often been 
confounded. Such confusion has often been exhibited in 
men’s apprehension of the entire doctrine of salvation. 
The line between God’s part, and man’s, in the work, has 
not always been accurately and clearly kept in view. The 
wide chasm between Augustinianism and Pelagianism, 
shows the diversity of doctrine that has found advocacy. 
But the theological questions thus involved, have no spe- 
cial relation to the subject of revivals. The true doc- 
trines of grace must be preserved here, just as in other 
efforts for the salvation of man. Asa practical matter, the 
Scriptures are clear, that, while a human instrumentality 
is involved, the efficient power is altogether of God. Re- 
vivals can, in no sense, be regarded as the products of hu- 
man machinery. They are not wrought at the will, or by 
the potency, of man. Mere excitements produced by 
men, have, indeed, often been falsely dignified by this 
name, but a true revival is always the work of God. 
This is its deep and abiding characteristic. It is wrought 
by Divine power, through divinely appointed means. 

The proof of this might be well exhibited by a simple 
presentation of the universal rule of saving grace. In the 
recovery and salvation of the sinner, it is always by an 
effectual operation of Divine energy. It is God that 
works in him, to will and to do. Though but one soul is 
added to the Church, it is “God that giveth the increase,” 
Hach part of the saving operation is of Him,—conviction, 
regeneration, faith, and the new life. Whatever human 
instramentalities He may employ, the efficacious power is 
wholly, and only, His own. When the work is done, He 
has done it. Since the Scriptures announce this as a uni- 
versal principle, it necessarily holds in seasons of pervad- 
ing revival, as well as in solitary conversions. In double 
implication, the prayer of Habakkuk, “O Lord, revive thy 
work,” recognizes this principle in this connection; de- 
claring that the work is God’s, and desiring that He would 
revive it. 

But the agencies and means through which He accom- 
plishes such a work, are best exhibited by recurring to the 
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two instances already mentioned—the symbolized revival 
of the Jewish Church in Ezekiel’s vision, and the actual 
revival, in the midst of which the New Testament Church 
was established. The sbarp and precise statements in 
these two Scriptures, scarely leave any need of further in- 
quiry. They both picture the season of quickening as 
coming by the agency of the Holy Spirit, and the instru- 
mentality of the word. 

1. Through the word. We would expect that the apos- 
tolic statement should hold at these times: “Born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, of the word of 
God,’ 1 Peter 1:23. “Of His own begat He us with the 
word of truth,” Jas. 1:18. Hach example is a striking 
confirmatory illustration. In Hzekiel’s vision, the first 
step in the revival of the dead Church is given: “Proph- 
esy upon these bones, and say unto them, O ye dry bones, 
hear the word of the Lord,” Ezek. 87:4. In beautiful 
‘appropriateness, the Church’s deadness was first to be dis- 
turbed by a proclamation of God’s word. His word is 
meant to carry the energy of quickening and life. There 
is no quickening apart from it. Though not itself the 
power of conviction and regeneration, it is the instrument. 
It is through the preached word, as the New Testament 
prophesying, that the reviving power of God is appointed 
to reach souls that are dead in sins, and renew the enfee- 
bled life of the Church into vitality and vigor. 

The teaching of Pentecost is equally clear and emphatic. 
The presence of the Spirit that day did not set aside, or 
dispense with, the truth. The word wag then installed 
into its office. It was inaugurated into its full and proper 
efficiency. It is ever a tendency of Fanaticism—often 
manifested by Ignorance in revivals—to undervalue the 
truth, and depreciate the necessity of sound instruction, 
under pretence of relying on the Spirit alone, and honor- 
ing His independent power. But this is not the teaching 
of the Pentecostal scene. The Spirit honors the word, by 
making 7¢ the means of all that is done. This is, in ac- 
cordance with an intimation before given by Christ Him- 
self. He promised that the Spirit should come, not to 
set aside the necessity of the word, but to “bring all things 
to remembrance whatsoever He had said.” The things of 
Christ were to be shown to man; and a “tongue of fire” 
was made the symbol of the Church’s conquering power. 
The apostles were equipped with tongues. Most striking- 
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ly did it set forth the great instrumentality which was 
to make men wise unto salvation, and fill the earth with 
the glory of the Lord. The gracious ingathering of souls 
that day was the first-fruits from the proclamation of the 
gospel of the ascended Redeemer. When Heaven was 
opening the gates of the New Testament Church, and in- 
dicating the character and instrumentalities of Christiani- 
ty, God put honor on His word. The Revival was through 
means of the Truth. The gathered fruit of three thou- 
sand souls, was from a sermon. It fell, as from laden 
boughs, when the air was stirred by the breath of the 
fisherman’s preaching of God’s word. 

Most distinctly, therefore, has God indicated His word 
as the means through which Revivals are to occur. This 
is the instrumentality, by which the world is to be con- 
verted, and the Church made triumphant. Through it 
men are to be renewed, sanctified and saved. No Revival 
can be regarded as genuine, when the truth of God is not 
the means of the awakening. It is the medium of God’s 
saving communications to human minds and hearts. The 
Holy Spirit is the “Spirit of truth,’ John 16:13. It is, 
ordinarily, the only seed which He causes to spring up into 
the fruitage of a regenerate life. 

2. But the occurrence of a Revival, is from the efficient 
agency of the Holy Spirit. When Hzekiel saw the sym- 
bolic representation of a Church Revival, the result was 
wrought by the coming of the “Breath”—symbol of the 
Holy Spirit—and its entrance into them. Thus, after the 
“word of the Lord” had been proclaimed, the Spirit, as 
the divine, Quickener, filled the valley with a mighty host 
of living men. But in the scene of Pentecost, the work 
of the Holy Ghost was more strikingly signalized. The 
power of those numerous conversions was not inherent in 
the word. The truth had been preached before. Jesus 
Himself, the Divine Teacher, speaking as man never spake, 
whose utterances of truth were unapproachable by any 
mortal, preached and taught and pleaded through a minis- 
try of three years, but only one here and there, was per- 
suaded to leave all and follow Him. he roll of the dis- 
ciples, after His ascension, seems to have numbered about 
one hundred and twenty. But now, under a plain state- 
ment of truth by Peter—a single sermon, which is to the 
Sermon on the Mount but as a little hill toa mighty Alp— 
vast multitudes are convinced of sin ; and, at the close of 
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the day, three thousand souls are added to the Church. 
The fact indicates a new and mighty power. Without 
this power, the preaching of Peter would, probably, have 
fallen as fruitless as a shower on a desert rock. It was 
because the Spirit was outpoured, that the gospel came 
then, “not in word only, but in demonstration and. power.” 
This was the reason of the earnest inquiry of so many 
anxious hearts, “What must we do to be saved?” This 
was the reason of so many conversions. This was the 
reason of so many baptisms. This was the power of the 
Revival. 

The truth of human-dependence on the Holy Spirit, in 
the use of the means of grace, does not lie deep enough in 
the consciousness of the Christian Church. The sense of 
it should be livelier and more influential. This, however, 
requires a remembrance of the distinction between the in- 
fluence of the truth, as such, and the influence of God, in 
connection with that truth. The saving energy of the 
Spirit, is not simply an ¢mmanence in the word, but the 
operation of an Agent, who uses the word as an instru- 
ment. “He shall glorify me: for He shall receive of mine 
and show it unto you,” John 16:14. “Whose (Lydia’s) 
heart the Lord opened, to attend to the things which were 
spoken by Paul,” Acts 16:14. The Divine influénce is 
spoken of as something different from the influence of the 
truth itself, 1 Cor. 3:6, 7; 1 Thess. 2:18, e¢ al. The ques- 
tion whether the work of the Spirit on the heart is an imme- 
diate one, or wrought mediately through the word, is not ne- 
cessarily involved. In either case the influence is distinct 
from the mere power of the word. Asa higher Agent, 
the Holy Spirit gives the truth its saving efficacy, and the 
Church needs an abiding sense of entire dependence on 
Him for success. While some are trusting to the innate 
power of the truth, as though saving energy were as in- 
herent in it as light is in the sun-ray, and others are de- 
pending on mere means devised by themselves, we must 
be reminded by the teaching of the Scriptures and the 
day of Pentecost, that no human expedients will avail of 
themselves, and even the truth as it is in Jesus, needs this 
endowment with power from on high to make it effectual 
for salvation and life from the dead. The Almighty Spirit 
alone, who gave to Peter’s first sermon a success beyond 
that of his Master’s divine ministry, can give to the 
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Church seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. He alone can convince the world of sin, righteous- 
ness and judgment, and cause the word to run and be 
glorified. me 

3. The relation of Prayer to the enjoyment of a season 
of renewed life and power in the Church is, also, beauti- 
fully intimated in these instances. God will be inquired 
of by the house of Israel, to do these things for them. 
Dr. Whedon’s striking comment on our Lord’s direction 
to pray for the sending of laborers into His harvest, is ful- 
ly true in this connection: “Divine operation waits upon 
human co-operation. God will do, in answer to prayer, 
what will not be done without prayer. Low faith in the 
Church, produces slow development of the work of salva- 
tion.” One direction in the vision of Ezekiel, in order to 
secure the Revival, is, to pray for the Spirit’s quickening 
presence: ‘Come, O Breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live,” Ezek. 37:9. It is true, “the wind 
bloweth where it listeth,”—type of the Spirit’s mysterious 
work in the regeneration and conversion of souls, John 
3 : 8,—yet He is made an object of prayer, Luke 11: 18, 
2 Cor. 13:14. The wonderful awakening of Pentecost 
was given, when the disciples had long been with one ac- 
cord together in prayer, Acts 1:14, and 2:1. For nine 
days they had been waiting in prayer for the promised 
endowment with power. Like an echo to their prayers, 
came this season of refreshing, in which the preached 
word was glorified in such abundant fruits. 


IV. The Church's Duty in relation to Them. 


The general features of the subject, thus passed under 
hurried review, prepare us to recall some of the duties of 
the Church in reference to the occurrence of Revivals of 
religion. These duties, of course, connect with them, on 
their human side. They mark, therefore, the point of 
greatest difficulty, and where the widest diversities of 
opinion and practice have prevailed. No presentation of 
them, consequently, can be expected to méet the views, or 
satisfy the minds, of all. Nevertheless, the plain truths 
thus far stated, the clear doctrines of Scripture, and the 
teachings of observation and experience, may be revarded 
as having furnished the data for a satisfactory statement of 
the most prominent and essential aspects of this part of 
the subject. The Church’s own experience, and a more 
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rigid application of the teachings of the Divine Word, 
have’ corrected many erroneous views and hurtful prac- 
tices once prevalent im connection with Revivals, and left 
room for but comparatively little diversity in relation to 
the chief of these duties. 

1. Among the first, unquestionably, is, to cherish an 
earnest desire for them. This scarcely needs an argument. 
It requires us, however, to distinguish the true from the 
false. There are, undoubtedly, often spurious excitements 
that are classed as revivals. That they are false, is too 
sadly proved in the results. As the products of mere fa- 
naticism, or human efforts and expedients, they are follow- 
ed by real spiritual desolation. Instead of the fruitage of 
righteousness, they leave a track of moral death. This 
spurious character must always attach to an excitement 
gotten up by other means than the use of the truth, and 
reliance on attendant working of the Holy Spirit. These 
false excitements must necessarily be, as they always have 
been, most terribly blighting to true piety and the perma- 
nent good of the Church. But if the false are to be re- 
jected, the true should be desired. If the spurious are 
sadly hurtful, the genuine are among the most precious 
blessings that God bestows upon his Church. They are 
seasons of the Church’s strength and triumph. Its expe- 
rience is confirmatory of this. The history of Revivals’ 
would mark the epochs of its best life and progress. The 
glorious revival of religion, designated by the emphatic 
term, THE REFORMATION, was made the power of the 
Church’s recovery and purification, and will send its still 
enlarging blessing on to the end of time. The Revivals 
connected with the laborsof Whitfield, the Tennents, Stod- 
dard, President Hdwards, and others, in New England, 
were exhibitions of the gospel’s wondrous power, which 
Christians rejoice to remember, and which, besides then 
bringing thousands of souls into the kingdom of Christ, 
gave to the Church there, the impulse of a new and far- 
reaching prosperity. The general Revival of 1857-8, be- 
ginning in New York, and extending far and wide over 
our country, added to Zion innumerable trophies of re- 
deeming grace, and quickened a religious activity, which 
will continue to bless for generations to come. ‘I'he influ- 
ence spread across the seas. In all departments of life are 
men from whose noble Christian character and enterprise, 
is still shining the light that was kindled in that Revival. 
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It gave to the ministry scores of talented men, who are 
engaged in leading others to Christ, and urging on the vic- 
tories of the cross. All the other true works of grace, of 
this kind, which God gives, though more circumscribed, 
become, in their measure and time, seasons of strength, 
purity and blessing to the Church. Though the actual 
Revival seems short, the Church, or community, feels the 
blessing fora long time. The summer shower may be 
brief, but the living green of the fields gives testimony of 
the refreshing for months after the cloud has passed. 
Though often regarded as “temporary excitements,” the 
transient scene of Revival leaves results of enduring bless- 
ing. It gives the nerve and vigor of an activity that then 
turns many desolate places into moral beauty. It opens 
the fountain, which creates long lines of verdure and fruit- 
fulness through after days. 

That abuses have sometimes been connected with Revi- 
vals, is no reason why we should not desire a pure and pre- 
cious work of grace. No doubt, parasitic excrescences 
may attach to them, and grow upon them. Hurtful ex- 
travagances and excesses have often crept in. But these 
human infirmities may be connected with any other use 
of the means of grace. If Revivals may be abused, the 

,same is true of all the ordinances of God. It would be 
hard to name more desolating abuses than have often been 
permitted to deform man’s use of even the Holy Sacra- 
ments and the preaching of the word. The remark of 
Baxter expresses the truth: “The Word of God is divine; 
but our mode of dispensing it is human; and there is 
scarcely anything we have the handling of, but we leave 
on it the print of our fingers.” Imperfection and mis- 
takes will attach to man’s employment of all the divine 
instrumentalities and processes of the Church. Itis a 
plain absurdity to refuse to use them, on the ground that 
through human ignorance and infirmity, their blessings 
are often marred, or partially destroyed by false admix- 
tures of evil. This is fully true of Revivals. That they 
are often tarnished by human mismanagement, and some 
evil may mingle with the good work, producing undesira- 
ble results, ought not to abate desire for the manifestation 
of their real beneficent power. Do men object to fanning 
breezes that purify the air of summer, because they have 
sometimes swelled to the destructive tornado? Do they 
refuse the fructifying shower, cither because it does not 
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rain always, or because it swellsa few streams into freshet, 
sweeping away dams and bridges? Do we cast out the 
agency of steam, which God has now assigned a wondrous 
ministry of power and progress in the earth, bacause we 
cannot attain a use of it, free from an occasional acci- 
dent and disaster? ‘Ihe evils of a Revival are only inci- 
dental, belonging to the human elements which man’s in- 
firmities connect with it; but its enduring substance is a 
divine work, of such rich and permanent. blessedness, as 
rightly to awaken the ardent desires of every lover of the 
Church. The Church rejoices in the Reformation despite 
the Anabaptist disorders which thrust themselves into the 
movement. It recalls the Revival in New England in the 
last century, with gratitude, notwithstanding the irregu- 
larities that, to some extent, marred the progress of the 
work. ‘The evil, which was of man, soon passed away. 
The good, which was of God, entered into the life of the 
Church’s onward power. 

Force is added to all this, by a glance at the slowness of 
the Church’s ordinary progress’in the absence of Revi- 
vals. It is a most painful fact, that in only the regular 
and accustomed use of the means, with which it has been 
endowed, its aggressive power on the world is feeble, and 
its work falls behind the solemn needs of a perishing world. 
Though some progress is made, will any one believe that 
it is up to the measure of the gospel’s intended, or possi- 
ble, success? Is it in accordance with apostolic experi- 
ence? Is it the utmost of the Church’s conquering and 
saving power? An Appeal, published last Fall; by sixty 
orthodox ministers, headed by Rev. Albert Barnes, call- 
ing the Churches to special effort for the revival of reli- 
gion and the conversion of men, presents some remarkble 
statements on this subject: “Statistics show that the or- 
thodox Churches in the United States, have not made an 
average net gain of one member and a half a year for the 
last eight years, and probably not for the last twenty-five 
years. Aside from the results of special revival efforts, 
made by a few Churches, the body of orthodox Churches 
have not made a net gain of one member each for the last 
eight years, and probably not for the last thirty years.” 
Such statistics are truly startling, in their revelation of 
the meagre conquests the Church is making. It would 
seem that there must be some mistake. At least in our 
own Church, the success has been a little better. Yet an 
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examination of the statistics of the last eight years, in the 
Lutheran Almanac, discloses the fact, that our congrega- 
tions have not had an average annual gain, above losses, of 
more than five members each. Apart from the results of 
special revivals, the increase must have been still less. 
But even at these figures, is not the work advancing with 
painful slowness? Should we not long for greater pros- 
perity of the Church and more numerous conversions to 
Christ? If God has marked Revivals with the seal of 
His approval, at the opening of our Dispensation, adopt- 
ing them as normal in the method of Christianity, and 
thus endowing the Church with a needed power of rapid 
conquest and triumph, ‘surely every heart that loves 
Christ and longs for the salvation of the perishing, should 
be filled with earnest desires for these marked displays of 
Divine grace. > 

2. A second duty must be, humble and faithful labor 
for them. The desire must flow into action. Though 
God is sovereign, and we cannot limit the mode of His 
operation, He usually does not manifest these works of 
grace, irrespective of the employment, by men, of the ap- 
pointed means. He usually blesses the fervent desire and 
the faithful effort. Noone can read the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, without noticing this fact. While working by His 
ordained means, He wrought by their activities and labors. 
It was through their working, that He worked. -This rule 
of Ilis operation throws solemn responsibility on His peo- 
ple. They have in their own hands the keys that may 
unlock the treasures of His grace on the Church. 

If Revivals are wrought through the Word, Christians 
should be earnest and faithful in seeking them through 
this means. ‘The saving truths of the gospel need to be 
clearly, fully, and forcibly presented, and pressed upon the 
minds and hearts of men. The gospel must be preached 
in its purity. The great doctrines of the cross, human 
guilt, responsibility and danger, and Divine atonement, 
mercy and grace through Christ, must be brought to bear, 
for the conviction and conversion of men. The more di- 
rectly and fully the truth is impressed on the mind, the 
miore confidently may it be expected to accomplish the 
mission that God has appointed it. There is plain and 
manifest philosophy in sometimes multiplying the preach- 
ing of the word, and, in frequent, or daily, service, hold- 
ing the truth on the minds, and impressing it on the 
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hearts of the people. It isa well known principle, that 
to move men strongly in any direction, the subject must 
be held continuously and closely upon their attention. 
The interest grows as the mind dwells upon it. This law 
of increasing influence must be observed. If the mind is 
kept looking, steadily, on the mighty and stirring truths of 
the gospel, and is made, day after day, to face the solemni- 
ties of an approaching judgment and eternity, the impres- 
sion is deepened, the tide of conviction rises, and the sense 
of duty becomes stronger. The truth forces an audience 
from the sinner at the bar of conscience. The powers of 
the world to come wrestle with the soul. God’s levers 
thus get place, to move his. moral nature. A condition is 
secured, in which the Holy Spirit accomplishes His con- 
clusive demonstration, and brings him out of darkness in- 
to Christ’s marvellous light. Much as has been said, 
therefore, against the use of a series of extra services, in- 
accurately denominated a protracted meeting, for the 
faithful and frequent preaching of the word, it is based on 
a true and philosophical principle. It is, likewise, in ac- 
cordance with Scripture. Protracted services, in the 
great annual Festivals, formed a marked feature in the 
Jewish Church. A continued daily service of prayer and 
Christian fellowship, ushered in the Revival of Pentecost. 
Afterward, as a prolongation of the work, the Church 
“continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers,” Acts 2: 
42,—“daily with one accord in the temple,” 2 : 46,—and 
“the Lord added to the Church daily such ag should be 
saved,” 2:47. The whole account implies multipled ser- 
vices, and a daily holding forth of the word of Christ. 
St. Paul discoursing day by day in the school (lecture- 
room) of Tyrannus, at Hphesus, Acts. 19 : 9, is a further 
illustration of the same principle. He did not confine his 
preaching of Christ to the Sabbath day, but pressed the 
truth upon the minds and hearts of men in daily assem- 
blies. This method, blessed in apostolic times, has been 
largely blessed in the ages of the Church since that day. 
Both Christians and others are thus called, for a season, to 
special communion with God’s truth. They are made to 
stop and think. The bands of attention to worldly things 
are loosed a little. They are besought to be reconciled to 
God, and give diligence to make their calling sure. Divine 
truth, in all its effulgence and fulness, is pouredjon the 
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ind. ithout doubt, this must be regarded as one way 
tr ea together ath God,” for the revival of His 
Mg employment of such special services, however, needs 
to be most carefully guarded against a depreciation of the 
ordinary and regular means of grace. This is a point 
that requires to be emphasized. The advocacy of Revi- 
vals has too often been associated with an undervaluing of 
the regular and permanent services of the Church. The 
stated preaching of the word has been subordinated, the 
instruction of the young neglected, catechization allowed 
to fall into disuse, and the Divine plan with the children 
of the Church, forgotten. A false antithesis has been 
made between Revivals and the regular means of grace. 
Often, scarcely any thing has been looked for from the 
latter. The whole burden of the Church’s work was 
thrown into these seasons of special effort. Many seemed 
to fall into the dreadful error, of expecting nothing from 
the truth they preached, and the services they held, ex- 
cept in connection with an extraordinary series of meet- 
ings. The regular exercises of the Church were, indeed, 
kept up, but with little confidence of any marked or de- 
cided spiritual results from them. Criminal : unbelief 
turned the preaching and labor of most of the year, into 
comparative formality and fruitlessness. There was little 
faith to look for any blessing, and but little came. Spas- 
modic efforts were allowed to run into a depreciation of 
the common and permanent ordinances of God’s house. 
We must guard, with jealous care, against any tendency 
to lower the honor or abridge the efficiency of these. For, 
they must stand as the permanent and ever-operative 
power of the gospel in the midst of the Church. They 
constitute the central column of the Church’s life and effi- 
ciency. Nothing must be suffered to weaken their power. 
And the special effort, for an enlarged spiritual awakening, 
need not do this. It is a wretched misconception, to sup- 
pose it must. It is a miserable abuse to allow it to do so. 
The extra endeavor must not be at the expense of the 
regular services, but as additional strength to them. The 
ordinances of the sanctuary ought always to be used in 
expectation of divine blessing. The word should be al- 
ways preached with a view to a Revival of religion, and in 
confident faith that it will not return void. Why may 
not a quickening of Christians, or a conversion of sinners 
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be expected from every sermon? Peter’s preaching on 
the day of Pentecost, was but a single sermon. And the 
word plainly and fully preached is, indeed, a trenchant and 
awakening power. In its incisive energy, it is well suited 
to fulfil the office of a double-edged sword, and penetrate, 
with separating effect, between the sinner and his sins. 
In the hands of the Holy Spirit, it may constantly prove 
the “power and wisdom of God unto salvation.” 

Fervent and believing Prayer must form part of the 
Church’s duty of effort. If the word is effectual only 
through the Holy Spirit, and His influence is given to 
those “who ask, special and earnest supplication for this 
“oift” should be felt to be a solemn obligation on the 
part of those who love the Church and desire its prosper- 
ity. ‘The baneful tendency to rely on human effort, or on 
the innate potency of instrumentalities, should be cruci- 
fied, or cut up by the roots, in pleading in deepest sense 
of dependence, at the throne of grace, for the effusion of 
the Holy Ghost. The hearts of believers need to be 
quickened into fervor and strength, by communion with 
God in the closet, at the family altar, and in the public as- 
sembly. While the gospel is,addressed to men, prayer 
should be addressed to God. Thus the Hand is moved, that 
must do the work. It is plainly a part of the plan of 
God’s grace, to grant special displays of his saving power 
among those who earnestly seek it. The fervent prayers 
of His people have been made a great means of carrying on 
the designs of His kingdom in the world. “The Spirit of 
grace and supplication among believers, usually precedes 
the converting energy, by which others are caused to 
“look,” savingly, ‘con Him whom they pierced,” Zech. 12: 
10. The prevalence of prayer, is the mercury, whose rise 
or fall indicates the prosperity of the Church. “In Israel, 
the day of atonement, which was the great day of fasting 
and prayer, preceded, and made way, for the glorious and 
joyful feast of tabernacles.” So, in the history of Revi- 
vals, the season of earnest supplication has conducted to 
the season of spiritual quickening and conversions. The 
record of the Church is full of stirring examples. From 
the Revival of Pentecost, the Revivals under the Wesleys, 
under Edwards, under the Tennents, and from the Revivals 
with which our American Churches have since been visited, 
comes the clear voice of God, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
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There is hardly any way in which true Christians, espe- 
cially in a private capacity, can do so much to promote 
the work of God, and advance the kingdom of Christ, as 
by prayer. They thus get near the throne of Power, 
and ‘their influence there may appear in blessed results, 
that rejoice the Church and gladden the angels. God 
scemes now to be waiting to be inquired of, on behalf of 
His cause. He would have His people lay hold of His 
Strength. More prayer—far more prayer—self-renoune- 
ing and believing prayer, 1mportunate and earnest as Ja- 
cob’s wrestling with God, at the ford of Jabbok, for the 
manifestation of His saving power and the revival of reli- 
gion, is one of the solemn, but much neglected duties, of the 
Church, at this time. Zion sheuld prove Him herewith, 
if he will not open the windows of heaven, and pour out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 
it. 

8. The last, but not the least, of the Church’s duties in 
relation to Revivals, is, as far as possible, to separate every 
false and hurtful method and influence from their manage- 
ment. It seems to have ever beena plan of the Adver- 
sary’s malice, that when he cannot prevent a good work, 
he will seek to mar its success, or introduce some 
damaging elements. In all ages, when “the sons of God’ 
have come togéther, presenting themselves before the 
Lord, in efforts for good, “Satan” has “come also among 
them,” with devices to overthrow, or enfeeble, the work. 
As oceasions of unusual excitement and strong emotion, 
Revivals are peculiarly exposed to the injury of spurious 
elements and imprudent management. False accom pani- 
ments have often shorn them of their true pgwer, and 
brought them into dishonor. Kven during the sowing of 
the “good seed,” the unguarded “enemy” has been allowed 
to “sow tares.” The most promising beginnings have been 
made fruitless. In the ardor of enthusiasm and the fer- 
vency of great zeal, men have, doubtless with the best in- 
tentions, employed methods and used expedients, which 
neither Scripture nor experience would justify. Thus, the 
work has frequently been dwarfed, or run into sad and 
damaging extravagances. For the very reason, that a 

ure Revival is such a transcendent and precious blessing, 
it should be most carefully guarded against mistaken or 
hurtful methods. It isa most solemn responsibility, by 
indiscretions or false directions, to mar the beauty, or de- 
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stroy the proper efficiency of such a sacred work. We 
cannot, in any way, more effectually promote the cause of 
Revivals, than by detecting and excluding all spurious 
elements and i injurious plans. To do this, is the mark of 
true friendship for Revivals. It is the work of a loving 
hand. It would save them from reproach. It would se- 
cure them to the Church, in all the fulness of their pure 
and unhindered power. ‘Tt is the heart of an enemy that 
is disclosed, when Revivals are confounded with these ex- 
crescences and abuses, and reproached for what is no pro- 
per part of them. 

It has formed no part of the design of this article, to 
enter into a discussion of the various features of error 
and perversion, often injuriously connected with these 
seasons. It would require more space than we have allow- 
ed to ourself Nor is such discussion needed. The 
Church’s experience has already corrected, and is still re- 
moving, many things that were unwise and harmful. 
This is in the line of her holiest duty. If she would real- 
ize the best prosperity that God may give through their 
frequent or constant occurrence, she must combine with 
her desire and prayer and labor for them, a sedulous and 
wakeful care in excluding every false means, every doubt- 
ful procedure, and all fanatical excesses and unscriptural 
disorders. Thus she may expect to enjoy them in their 
purity and power. Then the meagreness of her aggres- 
sive success, will be ended in a return of the rapid 
triumphs of her primitive life. Under constant seasons 
of Divine refreshing, the days of her feebleness will pass 
into the years of her strength. She will go on “conquer- 
ing, and to conquer.” 


ARTICLE II. 


The Conversion of President Hdwards, containing a sketch 
of his early religious history, and the distinguishing oper- 
ations of the Spirit in his progress in the Divine Life. 
From A NARRATIVE WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


By Prof. Gzorce Burrowss, D. D., Easton, Pa. 
President Edwards left nothing behind him more pre- 
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cious than this little treatise. All truth is in order to 
godliness. In him, as should be the case with every be- 
liever, and every student, all investigations of truth were 
made to pour in material for feeding the flame of divine 
love burning in his heart. Study was, with him, the ef- 
fort of opening remote springs, and keeping clear the 
channels, that the living influences of sanctified learning 
might make him indeed “a tree planted by the rivers of 
water.” ‘This treatise is the bloom, the fruit in which all 
that profound thought, all those influences, found their 
legitimate and final development. The hallowed affec- 
tions breathing in these pages, rich in the beauty of holi- 
ness, and fragrant as “the smell of a field which the Lord 
has blessed,” are truly a precious cluster on a choice 
branch of “the true vine.” A kindness would be done, 
could renewed attention be drawn to the spiritual attain- 
ments here portrayed, so healthful, so consistent, so blend- 
ed with the highest intellectual endowments, so rich in 
grace and truth. At a time like the present, when the 
Church is so fully on the alert in biblical learning, in phi- 
losophy, in literature, in all that affects the culture and 
attainments of her ministers and her sons; and when the 
Holy Spirit is showing, by revivals in various places, his 
readiness to extend the blessing exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think ;—there seems a fitness in 
turning to a subject lke this, that we may guard against 
the deceitfulness and snares ever environing the paths of 
mere intellectual pursuits; and may feel the necessity of 
seeking all possible influences of the Holy Spirit, by whose 
power alone all other acquisitions can be made to deepen 
the holiness and influence of the ministry, the sanctifica- 
tion and power of the Church. There is no development 
of the Christian life portrayed in these pages, which is not 
encouraged and enjoined in the Scriptures; none which 
has been without witnesses in different ages of the Church; 
none which is not still the privilege of all who will so run 
that they may obtain. 

Any inquiry into the nature of the growth in grace at- 
tainable in the more advanced stages of the Christian life, 
must be interesting to all classes of believers. We may 
well be anxious to know what is the greatest degree of the 
love and glory of the Lord Jesus Christ, manifested 
through the Holy Spirit, in the present world; what are 
the views and feelings of the soul enjoying this gracious 
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manifestation. As the divine life is a growth in grace, 
‘first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear;” and as the diversity of gifts and appointments in the 
Church has been arranged “for the perfecting of the 
saints, till we all come into the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ,” Eph. 4:13; we are laid under ob- 
ligations of duty to inquire what is that development of 
the spiritual life, to which our aspirations and efforts on 
earth may be directed as their ultimate goal. 
Among the things discouraging efforts for growth in 
. grace, is the incredulity of professing Christians concern- 
ing the degree of the influences of the Holy Spirit, with 
the attending fruit of love and holiness, attainable in the 
present life. Many persons act as though they thought it 
an offence against the simplicity and truth of piety to do 
any thing more, during all their days, than barely hope 
they may possibly be Christians. As our Lord set a little 
child before his disciples as a type of what should be the 
spirit of his humble followers, they fail to draw the great 
lesson of humility and docility alone from this ilustration; 
and act as though supposing it teaches they must not, like 
little children, grow, but must ever remain babes in 
Christ. The assurance of hope they seem to consider 
something which none but presumptuous hands will ven- 
ture to appropriate. Christian humility is viewed as in- 
separable from the dwarfishness of spiritual infancy, and 
from the gloom of a life-long distrust. They think they 
cannot be humble and consistent without going, like Mr. 
Ready-to-halt, limping on crutches towards heaven, till 
laying them aside in the grave. The fountain of the wa- 
ter of life to which “the Spirit and the Bride say, Come,” 
they hang around like the man for eight and thirty years 
in the porches of Bethesda’s pool, without bearing in mind 
that these healing waters are provided with these shelter- 
ing means of grace, only that thereby “the lame may leap 
as an hart and the tongue of the dumb sing,” like the 
cripple, healed in the name of Jesus at the Beautiful gate 
of the temple, ‘walking, and leaping, and praising God.” 
As Satan has ever tried to discredit religion of every de- 
gree by numerous and specious counterfeits, we encourage 
ourselves in our frigid propriety by thinking we are set- 
ting a good example in avoiding excitement and excess; 
and when, in contact with souls whom the Holy Spirit has 
“flled with all the fulness of God,” we will excuse our 
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own sluggishness by referring this grace, if not to “new 
wine,” at least to mysticism, to nervous debility, to mental 
weakness, or to an Imagination led astray by its own dis- 
tempered dreams. ; ; : 

This incredulity is the fruit of unbelief, resulting from 
the remains of indwelling sin, which Satan uses for con- 
testing every step of our advancement towards heaven. 
The natural heart is prone to disbelieve, or look with sus- 
picion, on every thing in religion, which has not been per- 
sonally experienced. In a precious revival of religion, a 
young man, the son of a widow belonging to another 
Church, was brought under deep, melting, calm impres- 
sions by the Holy Spirit. The mother, whose ideas of re- 
ligion did not seem to go beyond sacramental propriety 
and forms, was disturbed by the quiet tears and contrite 
solicitude of her son; and gave as the reason for wishing 
them checked, that she did not believe in religious excite- 
ment, for it could never be lasting. Under religious ex- 
citement, she classed the calm inquiry, “What must I do 
to be saved?” Those of us belonging to a Church which 
believes in revivals of religion, with the genuine attend- 
ing feeling in this case repudiated, may fall into the same 
error, under another form. The native depravity and 
blindness of soul which led the simple emotion of repent- 
ance to be here discountenanced, may prompt us, though 
truly born again, though fairly advanced in the divine life, 
to distrust, to view with suspicion, possibly to condemn, 
measures of the Spirit which we have not enjoyed, and 
visions of the glory of Jesus, which we have not attained. 
At different points in our progress, the enemy tries to bar 
up our paths with unbelief, for preventing us from enter- 
ing into the green pastures and still waters opened to us 
by the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. He will persuade 
the impenitent man, that religion, throughout, is a delu- 
sion ; or, if not wholly a delusion, all emotion is fanaticism, 
and the whole of spiritual duty and enjoyment is embraced 
in the observance of sacraments and forms. After a gen- 
ulne conversion, he will cripple the individual’s spiritual 
growth by diverting his attention, in various ways, from 
the necessity of steady advancement, creating the im- 
pression that humility is a mawkish modesty which hangs 
back, and requires to be coaxed and petted forward, in- 
stead of “coming with boldness” to the free riches of 
heavenly grace that all deep religious experience was in- 
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tended for apostolic days of miracles, and, like the crown- 
jewels of a kingdom, must be kept and gazed at through 
an impassable grating; that the lowly heart makes a vir- 
tue of doubts and fears, while it is the self-confident who 
are “not slothful, but followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.” 

This misapprehension is increased by the impression so 
generally, though perhaps unintentionally, fostered, that 
the great end of the ministry, and revivals, is to get per- 
sons converted and into the Church. They are made to 
feel that salvation, rather than sanctification, is the great 
end of repentance. Once in the Church, they feel they 
are safe in Christ; and are not still under an equal neces- 
sity to continue the same strenuous efforts, as before ob- 
taining a hope, for that “holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” The criterion of success in preach- 
ing, especially in protracted meetings, seems to be found 
in the number professing a hope. The multitude consti- 
tuting the body of the Church, are very much overlooked; 
their spiritual edification is treated as of subordinate im- 
portance. And these also help forward the evil by meet- 
ing too often the earnest young convert with the chilling 
sentiment, that like others gone before, he, too, will soon 
find spiritual coldness and decay superseding the fervor of 
first love to the Lord Jesus; that the greatest blessedness 
ever to be hoped for, is that experienced on first passing 
from darkness into God’s marvelous light. <A clergyman, 
of whose habits and character the following sentiment is 
an exponent, once maintained that some of the pulpit ef 
forts of the first year of one’s ministerial life, would ever 
remain among his best intellectual productions. Mere 
growth in grace carrying therewith the enlightening pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit on the mind, even without industri- 
ous habits of study, would seem more than enough to 
render unlikely such an opinion. Yet unreasonable as is 
such a remark, it is not more contrary to what should be 
expected, than the idea that the best to be looked for in 
spiritual things, must be found in the opening stage of our 
Christian life. The meaning of such language is, that the 
babe in Christ, on first emerging into newness of life, has 
greater compass and intensity of blessedness, than in 
any subsequent stages of growth in grace, even than in 
the full powers of a healthful Christian manhood. 

In his efforts to repress advancement in holiness, Satan 
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will employ means least likely to arouse suspicion. The 
principle is elsewhere adopted, which the deep penetration 
of Shakspeare has noticed : 


“QO cunning enemy, that to catch a saint 

With saint dost bait thy hook. Most dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 

To sin in loving virtue.”’ 


The old fable of the golden apples thrown into the course for 
diverting the racer and causing the loss of the prize, is 
constantly realized in the spiritual struggles of those who 
are warned from heaven, “So run that ye may obtain.” 
More specious and tempting than the apples from the gar- 
den of the Hesperides, the golden fruits, rich, bright, and 
beautiful, brought from the groves of literature, philoso- 
phy, and learning, and thrown in our path by the same 
hand which ministered to the first temptation under the 
tree of knowledge in Eden, still divert attention from the 
goal of the prize of our high calling, and cause many a 
soul, even in the pulpit, to lose, while gathering these, the 
unfading crown of a glorious holiness. Temptation is 
specially perilous when duty is used as the bait. Any 
thing answers the purpose of the tempter, that will draw 
away attention from the vital point in our efforts, the at- 
tainment of a deep and absorbing holiness. Better than 
any thing far-fetched, and therefore likely to arouse sus- 
picion, is that which the enemy may convert to his pur- 
pose, as lying obvious and unsuspected in our path. He 
still uses the fruits of the tree of knowledge as effectively 
for his puposes, as in Eden. In crippling the holiness of 
the Church, he feels the essential point for his operations 
is the ministry. This is, as military men would say, the 
key of the position. With this in his power, his manceu- 
vre is successful. The piety of the Church will assimilate 
im complexion and degree, to that which has possession of 
the pulpit. And hardly any temptation is employed with 
greater adroitness for deadening the spirituality of the 
ministry, than is the pursuit of the literary and scientific 
knowledge necessary in discharging these exalted duties. 
The Saviour speaks of the “deceitfulness of riches.” 
Much might be said of the deceitfulness of learning. Like 
the spit of self-righteousness, and the blameless morality 
of impenitent men, the deceitfulness of learning is more 
dangerous because living and moving in an upland region, 
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far above the morasses of sensuality, in an atmosphere 
clear, -pure, and bracing to our intellectual nature; while 
it extends the compass of our reputation among the mul- 
titude of cultivated minds, and beguiles our souls by an 
enjoyment the most refined, apart from godliness, and the 
more dangerous from this very exquisiteness and refine- 
ment. It does by no means follow that, because a person 
has pleasure in pursuing even theological truth, it is ne- 
cessarily exerting a sanctifying influence on his heart. 
The intellectual discernment and the spiritual discernment 
are two different things. The mind may have a purely 
intellectual pleasure, which is the higher because found in 
pursuing these exalted truths; and which may terminate 
in the mere pleasures of the chase, without a care to use 
the truth, when overtaken, for any practical purpose. In- 
to the domains of theology and the Scriptures, we may 
easily carry the spirit of Malebranche: “If I held truth 
captive in my hand, I would open my hand and let it fly, 
in order that I might again pursue and capture it.” Said 
Lessing: “Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand 
Truth, and, in his left, Search after Truth, deign to tender 
me the one I most prefer; in all humility, but without 
hesitation, I would request Search after Truth.” The 
Scriptures furnish the noblest metaphysics, the most pro- 
found intellectual problems; and, pursued by the intellect 
alone, they will, like other abstruse studies, give a pleas- 
ure, which even he who is ministering at the altar, may, 
because he is a Christian, mistake for sanctified emotion, 
when it is nothing more than the metaphysician feels un- 
der the excitement of the chase in beating up the thickets 
in these domains of knowledge. The temptation from this 
quarter, is specious and dangerous; the man can never 
lay aside the whole armor of God; he must feel, every 
moment, the necessity of St. Paul's warning: ‘Praying 
always with all prayer and supplication, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance,” Kph. 6:18. He must 
thereby keep up the electric communication between the 
intellect and the heart, that every truth which makes an 
impression on the mind, may make its power felt instan- 
taneously, at its ultimate destination, the heart. 

Far be it from us to say a word which might seem like 
discouraging the acquisition of knowledge. When the 
Holy Spirit goes before, with the blessing of his goodness, 
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there cannot be too much learning. Sanctified learning 
we would have without stint or limit. Other things being 
equal, with the same amount of grace, the more learned 
man will be the more useful man. We are not discourag- 
ing learning; we are only exalting holiness. We are giv- 
ing a caution against the snare the enemy may weave 
around our steps, even while exploring not merely nature 
at large, but that Eden of truth here surrounding the tree 
of life, the Holy Scriptures. In approaching the tree of 
knowledge, in this paradise still open to the soul amid the 
ruins of earth, we should remember that the serpent may 
still be found, perhaps transformed into an angel of light, 
amid its branches. The covert of these boughs has ever 
been, from the first, a favorite lurking place for the de- 
stoyer of souls. At the feet of many a votary of learning 
has he, who used the fruit of this tree so effectively with 
our first mother, laid an offering, more beautiful than ap- 
ples of gold in baskets of silver, in which has been con- 
cealed a serpent more deadly than the asp, amid the fruits 
brought to the fated Egyptian queen. So fully is knowl- 
edge identified with holiness, with spiritual life, that we 
are instructed: “This is life eternal, that they might. know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent,” John 17:38. Knowledge is the fuel for feeding the 
flames of love. Knowledge, of every kind, does, at last, 
resolve itself into an acquaintance with God. All science 
leads up to Him; all the truths of science are emanations, 
rays of light, from Him, the great central sun of all being. 
And what are all the various branches of learning, already 
pursued, or hereafter discovered, but the grand highways 
laid throughout creation, that along them the soul may 
travel upward into that. “light inaccessible and full of 
glory, where all truth centres, where Jesus, “the way, 
he mi truth, and the life,” now glorified, forever dwells. 
ruth may minister, and was intended to minister, to 

the Bronte of our religious affections. To the extent that 
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liness is knowledge. Bene orasse est bene studuisse—earn- - 
est prayer is effective study. 

And why is earnest prayer effective study? Simply 
because prayer secures to the understanding the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Bezaleel was filled with “wisdom, 
and understanding, and knowledge,” by being “filled with 
the Spirit of God,” Ex. 81:8. This recorded fact, like 
the types amid which it is embalmed, stands out for our 
encouragement to plead the promise, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God,” Jas. 1:5. But such is the 
fascination of the pursuit of learning; such the suprema- 
cy the visible now has over the invisible; such the pro- 
clivity of the human heart; that we are in danger of ex- 
alting learning to the neglect of the Holy Spirit’s essential 
power. Philosophy run mad, is the bane of godliness. 
As truly is this the case in the present, as in any formey 
age of the Church. Ina leading College of our country, 
under dominant Unitarian influence, the effective mode 
prevalent for stifling the orthodox sentiments of new-com- 
ers has been, to treat with contempt the divinity of 
Christ, as disreputable for profound thinkers and strong 
minds. The same deadly protean element of human na- 
ture, shows itself in the Church by making young Chris- 
tian students feel the superior value of philosophy and 
learning in the intellect, to the fulness of sanctifying grace 
in the heart; by leading them to think that, in earlier life, 
at least, they may, without peril and with advantage, re- 
verse the principle, “Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you,” Matt. 6: 33. | 

The antidote for all this, is a heart filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Jesus was prepared for his temptation, and for 
the work of his ministry, by the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit as he came up from Jordan. The security of our 
soul is the same Spirit ‘within us as a fountain of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.” Our debilitated souls, 
exhausted by sin, need strength, need a spiritual tonic for 
renewing their streneth. And when we are told the love 
of Jesus@is better than wine, Song 1 : 2, the meaning is, 
that while wine revives the flaeging energies of the body, 
this love does much more renew the wasting energies of 
the soul. The great Reformer says: Tria facvwnt theolo- 
gum, oratio, meditatio, tentatio. But what virtue have prayer, 
meditation, temptation, apart from the Holy Spirit using 
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them as instrumentalities? How full and rich are these, 
viewed as channels for the grace of the Spirit. In prayer, 
we receive the Holy Ghost; by his enlightening power, 
thus obtained, we understand the Scriptures in meditation; 
by his strength ,we are kept victorious in struggling with 
the trials which develop and mature our religious charac- 
ter. Only by close union with this blessed Spirit can our 
souls be kept from drifting away to the rocks and shallows 
of spiritual decay and superficial piety, by the dangerous 
and imperceptible currents every where in the tide, over 
which we are sweeping towards the invisible world. Men- 
tal culture apart from the Holy Ghost has ever been a 
blight of the church. Care must be taken, lest philosophy 
and pride of intellect cause the Holy Spirit to withdraw 
from our pulpits and theological schools—leaving us a 
church, like the second temple of Israel, beautiful in all 
the wealth, and tracery, and architecture of man, but deso- 
late in spiritual loneliness by the departure of the Shechi- 
nah, the glory. ‘The Scriptures studied apart from the 
enlightening and sobering influences of this Spirit of holi- 
ness, issue in rationalism. The study of the inward im- 
pulses and workings of man’s nature, without the sobering 
corrective of the Scriptures, leads unstable souls, even 
while supposing they are following the Spirit, into mysti- 
cism and fanaticism. True religious experience must, 
therefore, ever be known by being the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit in quiet harmony with the revealed Scrip- 
tures. The two cannot be separated. Emotion without 
the Scriptures begets fanaticism. The study of the Serip- 
tures, without the Spirit, begets rationalism., The word 
is the instrumentality ; the Spirit is the living power which 
quickens this seed of the word until it makes the wilder- 
ness and solitary place of the unrenewed heart, rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. 

The essential thing in religion is the indwelling of the - 
Holy Spirit. He alone builds up the dilapidated ruins of 
the soul. He gives us newness of life, not by moral sua- 
sion, but by his divine influence brought to bear directly 
on the heart dead in trespasses and sins. He gustains 
and develops that life by permeating all the secret chan- 
nels and avenues of feeling, sensation and understanding. 
The great secret of spiritual health and, growth in ho- 
liness, lies in receiving full measures of the Holy Ghost. 
These are the durable riches which it becomes a virtue 
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and a duty with avarice to hoard. We go from strength 
to strength, as we increase in this power of the Spirit. 
With Samson, we lose our strength, when from us the 
Lord, the Spirit, has departed. The Holy Ghost may be 
given in very different measures, to different persons; and, 
indeed, to the same person, at different times. Our own 
consciousness is here in harmony with the Scriptures. 
The law of our Christian life is, that forgetting the things 
which are behind, we press forward till we “be filled with 
the Spirit,” Eph. 5:18. And when St. Paul prays, that 
“God would grant you according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man ;” this is for producing the following precious 
results: ‘That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; 
that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth Itnowledge; that ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God,” Eph. 3:16. Beginning here 
with the Holy Ghost with power in the soul, we are led 
forward from one degree of holy growth and experience 
to another, throngh depths and heights of knowledge of 
the love of Jesus, ti we are “filled with all the fulness of 
God.” Coming into the soul like baptizing fire, the Spirit 
is not partial in his operations. He pervades all our pow- 
ers, the intellect equally with the affections. He gives 
light to the understanding; He gives fervor to the heart. 
Like the fire spoken of by the Baptist, under which sym- 
bol He appeared on his first general outpouring, the Spirit 
of holiness changes into his own pure and fervid nature, 
those in whom He dwells, transforming the heart, dark and 
cold by sin, into a glow and flame of love. This fervor 
will increase with the increase of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. While thus pervading, filling the soul, the 
Holy Spirit does also “enlarge our heart,” Ps. 119 : 32. 
And when the lips of ancient prophecy, touched with a 
live coal from off the altar, spoke in words of fire, of the 
Light that should come, and the glory that should follow, 
one ofthe precious promises is, ‘Then thou shalt see; 
and thy heart shall be filled with the ecstacy of holy trep- 
idation, and shall be enlarged,” Isa. 60:5. He fills us 
with all the fulness of God, by filling us, to the limit of 
our present capacity, with his influences; and then, in that 
very enjoyment, enlarging our capacity that we may grasp 
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wider views of the divine glory, and be filled with deeper 
emotions of redeeming love. aun 

Who then will pretend to say within what limits these 
influences of the Spirit are restricted in the soul? In all 
God’s manifestations of his glory to his creatures, there 
must be, even under the brightest circumstances, a hiding 
of his power. As the glory addressed to the eye of the 
body may be such as to strike to the earth and blast with 
blindness, as in the case of Paul; so there may be com- 
munications which the soul could not now endure. Moses 
sheltered in a cleft of the rock, and there able to stand 
only a very partial unfolding of the passing glory, is an 
illustration for our instruction under this dispensation of 
the Spirit. A man born and living till adult years amid 
the darkness of the Mammoth cave, must be struck blind 
by sudden exposure to the noon-day sun. We require to 
‘have the glory of the Sun of Righteousness let in gradu- 
ally on our darkened spiritual powers. We must be edu- 
cated and attempered to the manifestations of God’s glory, 
as the light of heaven. Hence, “the path of the just is 
as the shining light—the morning twilight—that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day,”—literally, “unto the 
fixed day,” noon, when the sun has feached his highest 
point, and seems there to stand in unabating glory, Prov. 
4:18. In this world, we seem, at best, under the twilight 
of this glory. Yet there may be cases in which, taken up 
by Jesus to some mount of privileges, the believer may 
catch a glimpse of the coming glory, shooting a ray from 
behind the broken clouds and eliffs lying afar along the 
valley of the shadow of death. We can, therefore, readi- 
ly believe that the divine glory unfolded by the Holy 
Spirit, might overshadow the soul here on earth, in a de- 
gree that would be overpowering and destroying. He 
whose workmanship we are in Christ Jesus, knows what 
measures of the Spirit we need, what our faculties will 
bear. We rejoice to know that He will bestow these pre- 
clous manifestations, according to his own love and wis- 
dom; that while “the Lord God is a sun and shield; while 
the Lord will give grace and glory ; no good thing will He 
withhold from them that walk uprightly,” Ps 84:11. He 
will not unfold, even His glory, toa degree beyond what 
our powers can bear, and our sanctification may require. 
We may reasonably expect, In answer to our largest 
prayers for being filled with the Spirit, that our Father in 
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heaven will grant us such measures of grace as are adapt- 
ed to our powers and our needs, without flooding the soul 
in such manner as to sweep away or injure the tender 
growths of holiness; and will shed down the genial light 
of His glory, attempered to our peculiar dispositions and 
times,—meanwhile getting us, perchance, on solitary oc- 
casions, into the mount, overshadowed with “the excellent 
glory,” that by things there seen and felt, we may be pre- 
pared for fiery trial and for crucifixion to the world; and 
may realize, that “the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed in us,” Rom. 8 : 18. 

We are backward in cherishing these expectations and 
in putting forth the energy needed for realizing them, by 
clinging to the impression that in former dispensations 
greater measures of the Spirit and brighter manifestations 
of the glory of Christ were enjoyed by the Church, than 
can now be hoped for by ordinary believers. Surely the 
end cannot be less important, less glorious than the means. 
The fruit may make a less guady appeal to the senses than 
the bloom in full flower; yet all the foregoing beauty con- 
stituted merely the phenomena of progress, with its in- 
trinsic value derived from culminating in the nutritious 

fruit. Everything else during all preceding ages; the pa- 
triarchal wanderings; the discipline in the wilderness; 
the Mosaic ritual; the tabernacle, the temple, the blood of 
innumerable sacrifices, the mercy-seat, the cherubim; the 
pillar of fire, the glory; all these, running through four 
thousand years, were but means for reaching a great end, 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit through “Christ the 
end of the law.” Like the leaves of the bloom falling 
away as the fruit develops, all those rites and types with 
their gorgeous ceremonies, make a far more imposing ap- 
peal to the bodily senses, than does the dispensation with 
its fully revealed truth, for which they were created and 
in which they were appointed to end. When the apostle 
urged to “leave the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
and go on unto perfection,” Heb. 6: 1, he based the com- 
mand on the truth, that our dispensation does, on all 
points, surpass all the preceding dispensations; that in 
this alone, the dispensation of the Spirit, do all the other 
dispensations find their perfection. The disposition to 
value the sensual higher than the spiritual, made it so 
difficult for the apostle to tear the early Christians away 
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from the ritualism of their day; this keeps up still a strong 
proclivity towards ritualism in our own day; this keeps 
up the error in pious minds that greater privileges and 
deeper grace than we enjoy, were possessed by ancient 
saints, who received the truths wrapped up in the un- 
opened husks of the types; and who gazed on those clouds 
of light which were at best only typical adumbrations of 
the glory, now conveyed in its substantial essence to our 
souls through the spirit of Jesus. Showing by logical 
process that the gospel, while unimposing to the senses, is 
essentially more glorious than the Mosaic economy, the 
apostle says, “Ifthe ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious; how shall not the minis- 
tration of the Spirit be rather glorious? For that which 
was made glorious, had no glory in this respect, by reason 
of the glory that excelleth,’ 2 Cor. 3:10. The Jewish 
ritual, though purposely made imposing to human sense, 
must be said to have no glory, when put in comparison 
with the unsensuous, but supereminent glory of the gos- 
el. 

The privileges now enjoyed, are greater, are more glor- 
ious than those of the foregoing dispensations. Moses at 
the burning bush, the high-priest before the cloud of glory 
at the mercy-seat, Elijah in the chariot and horses of fire, 
the disciples on the mount of Transfiguration, had nothing 
superior to what is now the privilege of every humble 
saint. We may not see what they saw; but we may feel 
what they felt. The same truth and glory disclosed to 
them, is now disclosed to us, only through a different and 
superior manifestation. They received it through a mate- 
rial type or embodiment, addressed to their senses ; we re- 
ceive the same by the direct influences of the Holy Spirit, 
through the written word, on ourawakened souls. The ma- 
terial form of the old types, has passed away; but the truth 
embodied in those types, “lives and abides forever,” for the 
instruction of the saints. The material mercy-seat has 
been displaced by the throne of grace, where He who was 
shadowed forth by the cloud of glory, welcomes every 
soul who comes as a priest of God unto Jesus in prayer. 
With the patriarch, we may never, in the body, wrestle 
with Jehovah-angel; yet the truth lying wrapped up in 
that symbolic act, may be repeated daily in the experience 
of every saint. The chariot and horges of fire may never 
be repeated to mortal eyes; but the magnificent spiritual 
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reality there shadowed forth, is repeated at the death-bed 
of every believer. Faith, with an eye keen for things spir- 
itually discerned, “detects beneath this vail and drapery the 
lineaments of truth; and takes it to the bosom with that 
power which is “the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen,” Heb. 11:18 Ourapprehension 
of the truth, under the illumination of the Spirit, cannot be 
less clear than that of ancient worthies. Moses on the 
Mount, the disciples in the Transfiguration, could not have 
had more real joy of heart, than may now be enjoyed by 
those who behold “the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the person of Jesus Christ,” and have the home 
of their soul at the mercy-seat in prayer, under the over- 
shadowing influences of the Holy Spirit. What mean 
the words of Jesus—‘‘Because thou hast seen me, thou 
bast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed?” John 20:29. What language can be. 
more expressive of blessedness, than the words: “Whom 
having not seen ye love; in whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,” 1 Pet. 1: 8. 

The records of the Church show, that there is now pos- 
sible a degree of growth in grace, wherein the soul, “filled 
with the Spirit,” “filled with all the fulness of God,” may 
“rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, speaking of the religious experience 
of the Rev. Thomas Halyburton, says: “Iloly affections, 
thus produced by the contemplation of truth, are the very 
opposite of enthusiasm. In this case, we see how high 
the exercises of scriptural piety may rise, without degen- 
erating into any extravagance. Many Christians seem not 
to know, or believe, that such spiritual discoveries of the 
beauty of holiness and glory of the Lord, are now attain- 
able; but still there are some, and often those of the hum- 
blest class of society, who are privileged with these spirit- 
ual discoveries, and prize them above all price.” Arch- 
bishop Leighton says: “There are, indeed, some kinds of 
assurances that are more rare and extraordinary, some im- 
mediate glances or corruscations of the love of God on the 
soul of a believer; a smile of his countenance, and this 
doth exceedingly refresh, yea, ravish the soul, and enables 
it mightily for duties and sufferings. These he dispenses 
arbitrarily and fully, when and where he will; some 
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weaker Christians sometimes have them, when stronger 
ones are strangers to them, the Lord training them to live 
more contentedly by faith, till the day of vision come. 
And there is the other, the less ecstatical, but more con- 
stant and fixed kind of assurance, the proper assurance of 
faith.” 

President Edwards says: “The first instance that I re- 
member of that sort of inward, sweet delight in God and 
divine things, that I have lived much in since, was on 
reading the words, ‘Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory forever 
and ever, Amen,’ 1Tim.1:17. AsI read these words, 
there came into my soul, and was, as it were, diffused 
through it, a sense of the glory of the Divine Being; a 
new sense, quite different from any I ever experienced be- 
fore. This I know not how to express otherwise, than by 
_a calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the concerns of 

the world; sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt and 
swallowed up in God. This sense I had of divine things, 
would often of a sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet 
burning in my heart; an ardor of soul I know not how to 
express. z re Once, as I rode out into the wood, 
having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as my 
manner commonly has been, to walk for divine contempla- 
tion and prayer, I had a view that, for me, was extraordi- 
nary, of the glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between 
God and man, and his wonderful, great, full, pure, and 
sweet grace and love, and meek and gentle condescension. 
This grace that appeared so calm and sweet, appeared also 
great above the heavens. The person of Christ appeared 
ineffably excellent, with an excellence great enough to 
swallow up all thought and conception—which continued, 
as near as I can judge, about an hour: which kept me the 
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greater part of the time in a flood of tears and weeping 
aloud. I felt an ardor of soul to be, what I know not 
otherwise how to express, emptied and annihilated: to lie 
in the dust, and to be full of Christ alone: to love Him 
with a holy and pure love, to trust in Him: to live upon 
Him, to serve and follow Him; and to be perfectly sancti- 
fied, and made pure with a divine and heavenly purity. I 
have, several other times, had views very much of the 
same nature, and which have had the same effects.” 

In the life of Join Howe, we find this record: “He 
seemed sometimes to have been got to heaven, even before 
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he had laid aside that mortality which he had been long 
expecting to have swallowed up of life. It was observed 
by some of his flock, that in his last illness, and when he 
had been declining for some time, he was once in a most 
affecting, melting, heavenly frame at the communion, and 
carried out into such a ravishing and transporting celebra- 
tion of the love of Christ, that both he himself, and they 
who were at the communion with him, were apprehensive 
he would expire in that very service.” Ona blank leaf 
in his Bible, the following was found in Mr. Howe’s hand- 
writing in Latin, of which this is atranslation. “After this 
I had long, seriously, and repeatedly thought with myself, 
that besides a full and undoubted assent to the objects of 
faith, a vivifying, savory taste and relish of them was also 
necessary, that with stronger force and more powerful en- 
ergy they might penetrate into the inmost centre of my 
heart, and there being most deeply fixed and rooted, gov- 
ern my life; and that there could be no other sure ground 
whereon to conclude and pass sound judgment on my good 
estate Godward. This very morning I awoke out of a 
most ravishing and delightful dream, that a wonderful and 
copious stream of heavenly rays from the Divine Majesty 
did seem to dart into my open and expanded breast. I 
have often since, with great pleasure, reflected on that 
very signal pledge of special divine favor, vouchsafed to 
me on that memorable day; and have again tasted afresh 
the same holy delights. But what of the same kind, I 
sensibly felt through the wonderful kindness of my God, 
and the most delightful influences of the Holy Spirit, on 
October 22, 1704, far surpassed the most expressive words 
my thoughts can suggest. I then experienced an inex- 
pressibly pleasant melting of heart, tears gushing out of 
my eyes for joy that God would shed abroad his love 
abundantly. through our hearts, and would for this pur- 
pose so specially bestow on me his Holy Spirit.” 

In the life of the Rev. William Tennent, we read: “He 
was attending the duties of the Lord’s day in his own 
Church, as usual, where the custom was to have morning 
and evening service with a half hour's intermission. Af- 
ter preacliing, he went into the woods for meditation, the 
weather being warm. While reflecting on the wisdom of 
God, especially in redemption through the blood of his 
Son, the subject suddenly opened on his mind with sucha 
flood of light, his views of the glory and majesty of Jeho- 
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yah were so inexpressibly great, as entire] y to overwhelm 
him, and cause him to fall almost lifeless to the ground. 
When he had recovered a little, all he could do was to 
pray that God would withdraw Himself from him, or he 
must perish under a view of his ineffable glory. When 
able to reflect on his situation, he could not but abhor 
himself as a weak and despicable worm ; and seemed over- 
come with astonishment, that a creature so unworthy had 
ever dared to attempt the instruction of his fellow-men in 
the nature and attributes of so glorious a Being. Over- 
staying the usual time, some of his elders went in search 
of him, and found him prostrate on the ground, unable to 
rise, and incapable of telling them the cause. They 
raised him up; and after some time brought him to the 
Church, and supported him to the pulpit, which he ascend- 
ed on his hands and knees. He remained silent a consid- 
erable time, earnestly supplicating Almighty God—as he 
told the writer—to hide Himself from him, that he might 
be able to address the people. He became able at length 
to stand up, by holding to the desk; and the prayer and 
sermon that followed melted the whole congregation into 
tears, and made very lasting impressions on all the hear- 
ers.” 

The Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, says in his autobiography: 
“T ought to state that my gloom was very often relieved 
greatly by the highest exercises of a spiritual kind I have 
ever experienced. I was even tempted to impute these 
very exercises to melancholy itself. But I was made to 
feel that I could not command them at my own pleasure, 
and that Satanic influences could not account for their oc- 
currence, without making Satan hostile to his ewn inter- 
ests; for their invariable effect was to humble me to the 
very dust, and to exalt the Redeemer, and to fill the mind 
with love to God and man in an eminent degree, and a de- 
sire to do all in my power to advance the interests of vital 
piety.” Dr. Jones, his biographer, states: “Several months 
before his decease, a member of the family was awakened 
at midnight by a noise in his room, like the sobbing of a 
person that was weeping. On going to the door, and 
gently opening it, he was found with his eyes closed and 
lips moving, as if speaking in whispers with the greatest 
earnestness, while his cheeks and pillows were wet with 
tears. When asked, in the morning, without any allusion 
to what is here mentioned, how he had slept, he answered 
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that he had a precious night in communion with his Sa- 
viour:” On the Sabbath before his death, a scene occur- 
red, the same in kind with that above, taken from John 
Howe. We regret not having room to transfer the ac- 
count of it to these pages. A like record is found in the 
life of Dr. Beecher. 

The wife of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, a woman of 
eminent godliness, thus describes her religious exercises, 
in the year 1742: “TI cannot find language to express how 
certain the everlasting love of God appeared; the ever- 
lasting mountains and hills were but shadows to it. My 
safety, and happiness, and eternal enjoyment of God's im- 
mutable love, seemed as durable and unshangeable as God 
himself. Melted and overdome by the sweetness of this 
assurance, I fell into a great flow of tears, and could not 
forbear weeping aloud. The presence of God was so near 
and so real, that I seemed scarcely conscious of anything 
else. I seemed to be taken under the care and charge of 
my God and Saviour, in an inexpressibly endearing man- 
ner. The peace and happiness which I hereafter felt, was 
altogether inexpressible. The whole world, with all its 
enjoyments and all its troubles, seemed to be nothing; my 
God was my all, and my only portion. No possible suf- 
fering appeared to be worth regarding; all persecutions 
and torments were a mere nothing. 

“At night, my soul seemed to be filled with an inex- 
pressibly sweet and pure love to God, and to the children 
of God; with a refreshing consolation and solace of soul, 
which made me willing to lie on the earth at the feet of 
the servants of God, to declare his gracious dealings with 
me, and breathe forth before them my love, and gratitude, 
and praise. 

“All night I continued in a constant, clear, and lively 
sense of the heavenly sweetness of Christ’s excellent and 
transcendent love, of his nearness to me, and of my near- 
ness to him, with an inexpressibly sweet calmness of soul 
in an entire rest in him. I seemed to myself to perceive 
a flow of divine love come down from the heart of Christ 
in heaven into my heart, in a constant stream, like a 
stream or pencil of sweet light. At the same time, my 
heart and soul all flowed out in love to Christ, so that there » 
seemed to be a constant flowing and reflowing of heavenly 
love from Christ’s heart to mine; and I appeared to my- 
self to float, or swim, in these bright, sweet beams of the 
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love of Christ, like the motes swimming in the beams of 
the sun. My soul remained in a heavenly elysium. I 
think that I felt each minute, during the continuance of 
the whole time, was worth more than the outward comfort 
and pleasure which I had enjoyed in my whole life put to- 
gether. It was a pure delight which fed and satisfied my 
soul. It was a sweetness which my soul was lost in. 

“Tn the house of God, so conscious was I of the joyful 
presence of the Holy Spirit, that I could scarcely refrain 
from leaping with transports of joy. My soul was filled 
and overwhelmed with light, and love, and joy in the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and seemed just ready to go away from the 
body. I had, in the meantime, an overwhelming sense of 
the glory of God, as the great eternal all, and of the hap- 
piness of having my will entirely subdued to his will. 
This exaltation of soul subsided into a heavenly calm, and 
a rest of soul in God, which was even sweeter than what 
preceded it. My mind remained so much in a similar 
frame for more than a week, that I could never think of it 
without an inexpressible sweetness in my soul.” 

These extracts need not be multiplied. They show the 
existence of a state of exalted enjoyment, under the ful- 
ness of the Spirit, and the nature of the exercises attend- 
ing such growths in grace. They are the testimonies of 
persons of the highest intellect and culture; familiar with 
theology asa science, and with the operations of the Holy 
Spirit in eminent revivals of religion; given to jealous 
self-examination, and trained to sift the spurious from the 
genuine, in manifestations of religious affection. Three of 
the cases just noticed, are records of an experience had 
shortly before death. ‘Ihis, therefore, is a state of holy 
affection possible this side of the grave. If possible at 
that time, why not possible at earlier periods in the reli- 
gious life? Numerous believers, persons of sober judg 
ment, unimpeachable godliness, and consistent lives, bear 
Witness that they have had repeatedly, at intervals of 
greater or less continuance, the same exercises during 
many years of their life. The words of President Ed- 
wards are: “I have lived much in that state since,” refer- 
Ting to a time nearly a quarter of a century before his 
death. Dr. Green speaks of these “highest spiritual exer- 
cises as being very often enjoyed.” These exercises are 
precisely such as we are warranted to expect from the 
promises of God; they have been enjoyed by all classes of 
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believers, from the highest to the lowest, in the Church; 
and the consciousness of all enjoying such blessings, ac- 
cords with the spirit of the promises, that these attainments 
are open to all who will, with faith and patience, seek to 
inherit the promises. 

W hat is the character of the views and emotions throng- 
ing the soul when thus “filled with the Spirit,” “filled with 
all the fulness of God?” They cannot be better portrayed 
than in the Tract by President Kdwards at the head of this 
article. They are there sifted and set forth by the most 
profound and rigorous metaphysics in alliance with the 
deepest godliness. 

There is a deep conviction of the presence and fulness 
of the Holy Spirit, and an intense hungering and thirsting 
for deeper measures of his heavenly grace. We feel these 
emotions have not arisen at our own will; and cannot be 
made to come at our bidding. They are felt to be sent in 
answer to prayer, as truly as the baptism of Pentecost; 
and to arise from an influence without the soul, as certain- 
ly as were the tongues of fire from heaven. Perhaps these 
exercises, when deepest and most abiding, arise in indi- 
vidual hearts most frequently amid the quietude of loneli- 
ness, of sorrow, and of secret prayer. They are by no 
means confined to revivals where, on the multitude, the 
Spirit comes down “as showers that water the earth.” 
Extensive revivals do often, perhaps generally, begin by 
the Spirit’s fulness falling on scattered souls, wrestling in 
secret places, for the blessing. Often, like Gideon’s fleece, 
will some solitary soul be dripping with these heavenly 
dews, when “it is dry on all the earth besides.” The con- 
sciousness of those thus exercised convinces them that it 
is the work of the Holy Spirit. This feeling, apart from 
other things, may not be safe to rely on; but, when found 
developing in such fruits as the Scriptures declare are 
fruits of the Spirit, this consciousness becomes evidence 
the most reliable. With an instinct peculiar to the spirit- 
ual life, this consciousness appropriates, as expressive of 
itself, the words, “My Spirit shall be in him a well of wa- 
ter springing up into everlasting life,” John 4: 14. 

We have the witness of the Spirit, that this is no delu- 
sion. “The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God,’ Rom. 8:16. And what 
mean the words: “Now I have told you before it come to 
pass, that when it is come to pass, ye might believe,” John 
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14:29. ‘He had been speaking to them in detail of the 
mission of the Holy Spirit; and then says, he had been 
thus explicit in order that when the Spirit came into et 
hearts, they might not attribute his influence to other 
causes, but might recognize them as the promised blessing. 
We are thus convinced of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Comparing these inward exercises with the evidences laid 
down in the word of God, we can as soon doubt the reali 
ty of the surrounding world, as doubt these are the influ- 
ences of the Spirit. Apart from all bodily and nervous 
excitement, calm, composed, alone with God, controlled by 
no outward thing, capable of exciting either sorrow or joy, 
the heart hitherto unfeeling, so hard, melts down by a 
power which can be none other than the power of Him, 
“Which turned the rock into a standing water, the flint 
into a fountain of waters,” Ps 114:8. We feel, more- 
over, that this is a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. 
Hereby are we “made partakers of the divine nature, 
“made partakers of his holiness.” The Spirit pervading 
the soul as heavenly fire, changes soul, mind, affections, all 
our powers, into his own pure, glowing nature; while 
thought, learning knowledge, all that pours into the heart 
through the channels of our faculties, is transmuted by 
this sacred fire, into the purity and beauty of holiness ; 
and makes the flames burn still more intense, that are al- 
ready blazing with such deep, calm power on the golden 
altar of the soul, wrapped in this atmosphere of hallowed 
hight. 

“The soul craves full and overflowing measures of the 
Holy Spirit, praying without ceasing; and when filled, 
praying for an increased capacity, an enlarged heart. 
Prayer is the habitual breathing of the heart. It goes 
forth from the soul as steadily as the breath goes forth 
from the body. We fulfil spontaneously the command, 
“Pray without ceasing.” 'Time was when an effort was 
needed for tearing ourselves away from worldly duties for 
secret prayer. Now the current of feeling is in the other 
direction ; we go with an effort from the mercy-seat down 
to the secular duties of life. 

There is an intense eagerness and love for the Scrip- 
tures. Instead of weaning us therefrom, these exercises 
draw us with a power keeping pace with their intensity, 
to the written word. No sacramental forms, no missal or 
volume of gatherings from those hallowed pages, can sat- 
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isfy the healthful cravings of this spiritual life. The soul 
thus filled with the Holy Ghost, is so attempered as to be 
touched and thrilled most sensitively by the Scriptures. 
We are in keen sympathy and unison with the%truth. 
We feel that, from first to’ last, the Scriptures and the 
Spirit go hand in hand. Far from any wish to plunge in- 
to mysticism, by surrendering to the uncontrolled impul- 
ses and vagaries of the inner man, we cling, with a grasp 
stronger and stronger, to the written word, as the lamp to 
our path. We know that under the energy of these im- 
pulses we are on the right road to Canaan, because they 
make us look with absorbing earnestness to the Scriptures 
as our pillar of fire in this wilderness. We can say: “I 
have esteemed the words of his mouth more than my ne- 
cessary food,” Job 23:12. “Thy word was unto me the 
joy and rejoicing of my heart,” Jer. 15: 16.° “More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold: 
sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb,” Ps. 19 : 10. 
We enter into Melanchthon’s words: Mirabilis in its vo- 
luptas ; immo ambrosia quedam celestis: Scripture satis- 
fies the soul with holy and wondrous delight: it is @ 
heavenly ambrosia. We begin to apprehend powerfully 
the depth and glory of the Scriptures. A marvelous facil- 
ity is enjoyed of seeing into their meaning. Passages, 
hitherto dark, break open before us with a bewildering 
fulness and splendor. We find the written word, indeed, 
an illuminated manuscript, not lke those of the dark ages, 
curiously, yet unmeaningly, adorned by the hand of man; 
but richly illustrated with glories spiritually discerned, 
amid the luminous commentary unrolled around the sa- 
cred text in the illuminating influences of the Holy Spirit. 
The language of Bunyan is realized, that he “often saw 
more in a single text, than he knew well how to stand un- 
der.” Hitherto the Scriptures have been beautiful and 
instructive, but, like the most holy place vailed; now the 
vail seems measurably drawn, and we are thrilled by 
glimpses of the indwelling glory. With calm, hallowed 
earnestness, kindled by the Holy Spirit, we range these 
fields of truth, not with the icy zeal of science, as the ge- 
ologist scans out-cropping rocks to find their naked forma- 
tion; but hungering and thirsting for righteousness, we 
seek the “honey out of the rock, oil out of the flinty rock,” 
living springs, more reviving than “cold waters to the 
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thirsty soul,” hidden manna clustering on every blade and 
branch of truth, amid purer than Hermon’s dews. Here, 
while “searching as for hid treasures,” we find that which 
“cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the pre- 
cious onyx, or the sapphire” Our “delight is in the law 
of the Lord; and in his law do we meditate day and 
night” Amid the falling twilight of evening, we strain 
our aching eyes to read these words of Jesus; with the 
early dawn of the morning, we hasten, with more than 
the love of the holy women to the sepulchre, to hang, as 
embalmed in these pages, over our precious, crucified 
Lord. Over the entrance to the sacred library, in a tem- 
ple of Thebes, in Egypt, was the inscription, Wox7s "ar pévov, 
he Dispensary of the Soul. We find the Scriptures are 
the Dispensary of the Soul, not as an apothecary’s room 
filled with drugs is a dispensary ; but as Eden was a dis- 
pensary, filled with all that could delight the senses and 
feed our powers with the influences, that arrest decay and 
nourish the development of an immortal life. 

There is deep and overwhelming humility. By a mild, 
calm, gentle emotion, we feel it sweet to go down into the 
very dust. It is as unreasonable to talk of growth in 
grace, without growth in humility, as to talk of the devel- 
opment of a tree without corresponding growth of the 
root. Spurious religious affections, however specicus to 
the eye of man, will be found hollow at the core, where 
humility should otherwise be healthful and full. True 
humility consists in having a just knowledge of God and 
of ourselves ; and in taking the position, in relation to God, 
which such knowledge demands. It is the impulse of a 
soul subsiding into its own place under the power of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth revealed 
by the Spirit of holiness. The humility increases with 
the Ulumination of the Spirit. We say with the patriarch: 
“Now mine eyes seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself,” 
Job 42:5. Manifestations of the glory of Jesus do in- 
variably prompt us, like the apostle at Patmos, to fall at 
his feet. They humble us in the dust. We go down un- 
der a sweet, gentle constraint, till prostrate, “falling down 
on the face,” we feel there, true, exquisite luxury of soul. 
So deep is the sense of our sinfulness and unworthiness ; 
such is the impression of the holiness of God and of his love 
to such sinners as ourselves, that gladly would we sink 
lower, if a place lower than the dust could be found. We 
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feel with President Edwards: “There was no part of crea- 
ture holiness of which I had so great a sense of its loveli- 
ness as humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty of 
Spirit; and there was nothing that I so earnestly longed 
for. My heart panted after this: to lie low before God, as 
in the dust; that I might be nothing, and that God might 
be all.” 

With this is blended deep and melting contrition. The 
contrite spirit is the heart made sensitive by the Holy 
Ghost; and, thus affected with deep humility, with God’s 
tender, amazing, unmerited love towards us, and with our 
unutterable ingratitude towards Him so loving, so gra- 
cious, so kind, the heart subsides into melting tenderness, 
and calmly, spontaneously pours forth its feelings in bro- 
kenness of spirit, frequently in tears There may be hu- 
mility without contrition There can be no contrition 
without humility. Humility and contrition flow infallibly 
from the presence of the Holy Spirit. Jesus, speaking of 
the promised Spirit, says of the believer: “We will make 
our abode with him,” John 14:23. And “Thus saith the 
high and lofty One that inbabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy, I dwell in the high and ho'y place, with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit, isi 57:15. These sis- 
ter graces, in their melting tones of penitential love, be- 
speak the assured presence of the Holy One within this 
spiritual temple. Whatever other feelings may be visible, 
the Spirit of holiness is not abiding ina heart, where these 
fundamental emotions are not paramount. The prayer 
has been fulfilled: “O that thou wouldst rend the heavens, 
that thou wouldst come down, as when the melting fire 
burneti:,” Isa. 64:1. Our precise feeling is that the heart 
has gone down like gold under the influence of the melt- 
ing fire Our sense of sivfulness and unworthiness is over- 
whelming; our sense of the love of Jesus is subduing; 
and our emotion finds relief and blessedness in tears. 
These tears of contrition are, indeed, precious tears They 
are not the tears shed when the soul first convinced of sin, 
comes a prodigal seeking forgiveness; not the tears of the 
backslider crushed under the sense of secret or open sin; 
not the tears shed over lost opportunities and vanished 
blessings; not the tears shed over the memory and the 
grave of the beloved dead. Such were not the tears wept 
by the king of Israel, when he went out from the presence 
of Nathan the prophet; by Peter, when under the reprov- 
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ing eye of Jesus, he wept bitterly; by Judas, when he a 
betrayed the innocent blood; by David, when he sorrowe 
over the fall of his rebellious son. They are such tearsas 
were shed by her “who was a sinner,” and “loved much, 
because her sins, which were many, were forgiven; who 
“stood at the feet of Jesus behind Him, weeping; and 
kissed his feet, and washed them with her tears,” Luke 7: 
38. We feel the words of a believer during the past cen- 
tury, who says: “My soul was dissolved into tenderness, 
and became as melting wax before the fire. A sense of 
the Divine presence rested on us all, and we were melted 
into floods of tears.” A few hours before her death, Mrs. 
Graham was seen bathed in tears; and in reply to the anx- 
ious inquiry of her friends, she said: “1 have no more 
doubt of going to my Saviour, than if,I were already in 
his arms; my guilt is all transferred; he has cancelled all 
I owed. Yet I could weep for sins against so good a God: 
it seems to me asif there must be weeping, even in heaven 
for sin.” Another saint thus drawing near to heaven, 
on being asked the cause of bursting into tears, said: 
“Oh it is happiness that makes me weep! Iam thinking 
of Jesus, and how his name charnis all the heavenly host. 
1 can think only of Jesus.” In his work “On the glory of 
Christ,” in the two precious chapters on “The difference 
between viewing Christ by faith in this world, and by 
sight in heaven.” John Owen says: “The heart of a be- 
liever affected with the glory of Christ is like the needle 
touched with the lodestone. It can no longer be quiet, no 
longer be satisfied at a distance from Him. Pantings 
breathings, sighings, groanings in prayer, in meditations, 
in the secret recesses of our minds, are the life of it. Our 
best estate and highest attainments are accompanied with 
groans for deliverance. Now groaning is a vehement de- 
sire mixed with sorrow for the present want of what is 
desired. The desire hath sorrow, and that sorrow hath 
joy and refreshment in it; like a shower that falls on a 
man in a garden in the Spring; it wets him, but withal 
refresheth him with the savor it causeth in the flowers and 
herbs of the garden where he is. And this groaning is 
one of the choicest effects of faith in this life.’ “The Spirit 
himself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered,” Rom. 8 : 26. 

There is intense love to the Lord Jesus, and earnest 
longings for brighter manifestations of his glory. <A lead- 
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ing characteristic of these exercises is that we look away 
from ourselves unto Jesus. Self is forgotten in the ful- 
ness of his righteousness and the blessedness of his love. 
No language can be found too strong for expressing the 
deep intensity of our love. We feel devoutly thankful 
that the Holy Spirit has himself written down in the Song 
of Songs, expressions which, if not there found, we might 
think it presumptuous to adopt as our own; but which, 
having been thus written for our instruction, we gladly 
appropriate with the deepest blessedness. So fervent will 
this love sometimes burn, that we pray with an ancient 
saint: “Lord withdraw a little, lest the brittle vial of my 
heart burst by the rays of thy favor darting too strongly.” 
We then long for greater capacity, for an enlarged heart. 
No prayer is more frequent than the prayer of Moses: “I 
beseech Thee, shew me thy glory,” Ex. 88:18. There 
will, at times, be a feeling of home-sickness for heaven. 
We feel a literal truth in the words of Bunyan: “By rea- 
son of the natural glory of the city, and the reflection of 
the sun-beams upon it, Christian with desire fell sick.” 
We enter into the words of John Howe: “There will be 
a sickness of the heart, by the delays of what I hope for. 
They that never felt their hearts sick with the desire of 
heaven, and the blessedness of that state, cannot conceive 
of it as a tree of life beforehand, nor ever know what pa- 
tience in expecting it signifies beforehand.” ‘Blessed are 
the homesick, for they shall come to their Father’s house!” 


“Her home is far, O far away; 
The clear light in her eyes 

Has nought to do with earthly day, 
"Tis kindled from the skies. 


‘“‘Wrapped in a cloud of glorious dreams, 
She lives and moves alone; 

Pining for those bright bowers and streams, 
Where her Beloved’s gone.’’ 


“Often in private and in public, at home and abroad, in 
retirement and in business, alone and in society, will he 
be saying in his own soul, with groanings that cannot be 
uttered: O that I were thine, Lord Jesus—O that thou 
wert mine.’”* 


* Witsius De Nom. Jesu. 
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With this love to Jesus goes, necessarily, love to the 
brethren, and to all men. Our heart warms to the faintest 
traces of our Lord’s image, even imbedded in deep earthly 
infirmity; we love all, however wretched, for whom He 
in love shed his blood. The barriers of bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness around the heart, go down; and our holy af- 
fection luxuriates in the liberty of gathering to the bosom 
all members of the true mystical body of Jesus, of follow- 
ing Him into the wilderness to seek and save the lost. 
There hence results a devoted activity in the service of 
our Lord. The highest development of life is found to be 
the highest activity. Devotion to the will and work of 
Jesus is a spontaneous impulse of such affections. Far 
from seeking a selfish gratification by withdrawal to the 
seclusion of the cloister, they prompt us to follow our 
adored Redeemer, not only into his retirement for 
prayer amid the night-dews of the lonely mountain, but 
along the dusty road of daily laborious hfe We submit 
with willing quietness to mortification and trial » we grap- 
ple in thankfulness with toil and exhaustion in his service. 
Amid the struggle and weariness, we can say: “It is God 
that girdeth me with strength. He maketh my feet like 
hind’s feet. Thou hast also given me the shield of thy 
salvation: thy right hand hath holden me up, and thy gen- 
tleness hath made me great,” Ps 18 : 35. 

There is a deep impression of the hateful nature of sin; 
a most delicate sensitiveness to its least approach; and a 
jealous watch over its advances. Time has been when 
tornadoes of passion and temptation swept over our soul, 
driven like the frail bark on Galilee before the tempest ; 
but the voice of Jesus has spoken, “Peace, be still; and 
the troubled elements have sunk into unruffled peace. 
We realize the precious luxury of increasing holiness; 
and while weighed down more and more with the v»row 
ing sense of our lingering infirmities, groan more earnest- 
ly, with sighs and tears, for a full deliverance from all fel- 
lowship with the least shadow of corruption. Like a 
fountain once surrounded by the desolation of winter and 
discolored by the agitation of stormy rills, pouring into its 
bosom, but now, under the influence of spring, with run- 
ning waters welling up, clear and calin, its border fringed 
with overhanging flowers, the beauty of heaven reflected 
in its depths; our soul feels “the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone;” is a “fountain of gardens, a well of living 
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waters,” calm, pure, full, bordered with the fruits of the 
Spirit, more precious than “spikenard, myrrh, and all the 
chief spices ; "and, while “the day breaks and the shadows 


flee away,’ ’ reflecting “the bright morning star.” We re- 
joice in the promise: “Blessed ae the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God,” Matt 5:8. There are times when 


we can say with ‘Andrew nine “My soul is as a vessel 
filled with pure water, which no agitation troubles.” The 
exercises of the heart have been taking, more and more, 
the character of permanent peace. Tt is that normal, 
healthful condition of the soul, which is the result of holi- 
ness, of perfect love,” 1 John 4: 18; of the peace prom- 
ised by Jesus : “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you,” John 14:27. “And the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus,” Phil. 4:7. It is the peace of full 
assurance, of perfect love. “I know not,” says Herman 
W itsius, “whether any thing more delightful and pleasant 
can be desired in this life, than the full assurance of our 
faith, whigh entirely calms the conscience, and delights it 
with the ineffable sweetness of consolations. This begets ‘a 
joy ee yeakable and full of glory,’ whereby St. Peter testi- 
fies: ‘Though now not seeing, yet believing, they rejoice.’ 
Wine exceeds thjs joy in efficacy, for it ‘penetrates into 
the inmost soul, and is alone sufficient to sweeten the most 
bitter of all afflictions, and easily dispel the greatest an- 
euish of soul. Nothing is more pure. It does not dis. 
compose the mind, unless in a salutary, wise, and holy 
manner ; that, having no command of itself, but, being full 
of God, and on the very confines of heaven, it both feels 
and speaks above the capacity of aman. The more plen- 
tifully one has drunk of this spiritual nectar, though he 

may appear delirious to others who are unacquainted with 
thsoe delights, he is the more pure, and wise, and happy. 
Nor does God at all times deal out this joy with a sparing 
hand. He sometimes bestows it in such plenty on his 
people, that they are almost made to own themselves una- 
ble to bear such heavenly delight on earth.” 

his is a state reached through trials correspondingly 
great and distressing; through painful temptations; through 
bitter agonies of heart ; through crucifixion to the world, 
where the nails are often driven by hands we have labored 
only to bless. “Great temptations triumphed over, make 
great Christians.” The Delectable Mountains and the 
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River of the Water of Life, cannot be reached by the pil- 
grim without passing through the Valley of Humiliation, 
and the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Even Jesus, 
“for the joy that was set before Him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame.” The intense glory of our Lord, as 
sometimes overshadowing us on the holy mount, may not 
always continue; yet do these hallowed seasons, when 
passed, leave behind them, from time to time, a purer love, 
a more steady strength, a deeper devotion, a more tender 
contrition, a holiness betokening the brightening dawn, a 
more perfect peace. Like the heavy showers, which are 
equally needed with the nightly dews, these powerful bap- 
tisms of the Holy Ghost are needed no less than the gentle 
refreshment of the dews of daily grace. Even when the 
overshadowing cloud of glory has passed, these precious 
visitations cause the channels of our affections and outgo- 
ings of our duties to run more steady and full amid sur- 
rounding drought. We prize them above thousands of 
gold and silver. We watch in prayer for their coming, 
with the earnestness of the prophet on the top of Carmel 
watching for the “cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 
The times and places of these visitations are cherished 
with the affection of the patriarch for Bethel; of the dis- 
ciples for the Transfiguration. The heathen built a shrine 
over a spot, on which the lightning had fallen from heaven: 
much more may memory raise a little sanctuary over the 
spots consecrated by the falling of this Pentecostal fire. 


ARTICLE III. 
CONFESSIONAL HT EXTRA-CONFESSIONAL.* TRANS. 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
By Prof. E. J. Koons, A. M., of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
I, 


Right-Reverend Sirs:—In a communication of the 17th 
of May, in the name, and by the direction, of the Synod 


* Opinion of the Dorpat Theological Faculty, in answer to the 
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of Iowa, you have asked from the subscribed Faculty, an 
po ee of opinion concerning the two following ques- 
ions: 

1. “Is the position maintained by the Evangelical Luther- 
an Synod of Iowa, in the present controversy in the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, (as it is set forth in an official synodi- 
cal exposition, contained in the Minutes before you, of 1864, 
p. 38, etc., and more thoroughly declared and explained 
in the Memorial Sermon, also before you, delivered on 
the occasion of the decennial celebration of your organiza- 
tion, p. 25, etc.,) in which the controverted doctrines of 
the “Office” of the Ministry and the Last Things, are de- 
clared as open, and not separatistic questions, in agree- 
ment with the mind and spirit of the Lutheran Church, or 
do they stand in opposition to its principles ? 

2. Is a doctrine of the Last Things, in which is taught 
a Personal Antichrist, the Future Conversion of Israel, and 
the Millenium, justifiable within the Lutheran Church, 
provided the limits of the Seventeenth Article of the 
Augsburg Confession are not overstepped, and provided 
fanatical results are avoided ? 

Remembering the duty of our calling, to serve the Lu- 
theran Church of all countries, wherever this service is 
desired of us, and influenced by the sincere desire to con- 
tribute of our ability—if God will add his blessing to the 
laying aside of the controversy, which separates two Syn- 
ods of the Lutheran Church in North America, both of 
which stand upon the same basis, and in common with the 
universal Lutheran Church, are bound together by the 
same faith and Confession—we have unanimously resolved, 
conscientiously, and according to the best of our knowl- 
edge, to comply with your request. 

Both questions enter into the sphere of church doctrine, 
and, if we rightly understand them, especially the one 
concerning the sense of our Confession, as to what is es- 
sential to Church fellowship; the first question—(as would 
appear from your reference to the Minutes and Memorial 
Sermon of your Synod of 1864, enclosed to us,)—em- 
braces the principal topic of the subject under considera- 
tion. The second question appears to ask a more thorough 


questions, concerning the Consensus of Church Doctrine, laid before 
it by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of lowa, in North America. 
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statement concerning the right of the Church to allow 
certain particular eschatological doctrines, and also the 
nature of: that allowance. ’ 

We have every reason to say 10 advance, that it has 
not escaped your reverend Synod, how important and far- 
reaching these questions are, especially for the Church of 
the Lutheran Reformation, which is so certain from the 
Word of God, that it isa Church whose Confessions are 
in accordance with that Word, and, therefore, above every- 
thing else, is called upon to hold faithfully and firmly to 
her form of sound and health-diffusing doctrine ;—doubly 
called upon to be faithful, especially at the present time, 
not only because she is fiercely assailed from without, on 
account of her Confessions, but also must suffer severely 
from within, either through a false ease, or through a bur- 
dening of the conscience, or by sapping unity and stability 
in doctrine. You will also certainly acknowledge with us, 
how exceedingly delicate and spiritual the subject is, 
which we are discussing—how refined are the lineaments 
of truth, which here are to be kept within the spirit of 
our Church, so that they may not, in any degree, afford 
nourishment, either to a dissipation of faith, or to a legaliz- 
ing of it—and how, in a practical view of the subject, the 
history of our Church sufficiently shows, that, on both 
sides, mistakes have repeatedly been made, and that both 
have been sinned against. 

In addressing ourselves to the work of answering your 
questions, we will first establish the church principles, 
which relate to the points of doctrine, especially mention- 
ed in your communication, and afford a rule of judgment 
ids apes them, and then, secondly, deduce their practical 
results. 


Discussion of Principles. 

Article VII. of the Augsburg Confession, sets forth 
with all precision, what is necessary and sufficient for the 
unity and harmony of the Church, and also furnishes what 
1s necessary to put our answer, as to what constitutes a 
true and full Church-fellowship, upon a proper foundation. 

As it declares that the Church is, “the congregation of 
all believers to whom the gospel is preached in its purity 
and the Sacraments administered according to the gospel,” 


so, consequently, it declares itself concerning the Article 
of the Apostles’ Creed: “TI believe in one holy Church,” 
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that “to the true unity of the Church, it is sufficient to 
agree concerning the doctrine of the gospel and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments.” 

In the Apology, Melanchthon gives this explanation to 
this point, that here the true, that is spiritual, unity of the 
Church is spoken of, in opposition to an external and legal 
uniformity, and that it is only this aspect of the subject 
that could be handled, because the Church is viewed only 
in so far as it is a subject of faith, and as union and fel- 
lowship with it, are a condition of salvation. “Nos de vera, 
hoc est, de spirituali unitate loguimur, sine gua non potest 
exrstere fides in corde.”* 

Moreover as certainly as, under the expressions “spirit- 
ual unity,” (unitas spiritualis) and “to agree concerning 
doctrine,” (consentire de doctrina) something is to be under- 
stood very different from a meaningless accord with the 
spirit, or an uncertain agreement with the fundamental 
principles of the Confession, so certainly must the doc- 
trine (doctrina,) not be understood here in the sense of a 
finished system with its dogmas, or the agreement, (consen- 
tzre,) in the sense of an external uniformity in the method 
of teaching. Again, as the agreement, according to the 
German text of the Augsburg Confession, in sacramental 
ministrations, consists in this, that the Sacraments be ad- 
ministered according to the Divine word, and not, per- 
chance, according to a uniform Liturgy, so this same text 
points the consensus doctrine to this, that the gospel be 
preached in accordance with a clear understanding of the 
Word of God, not of a completed system of doctrine. 
The same text is especially concerned about the “una fides, 
gue creditur,” about the Confession of faith, as it itself 
confesses it, also about agreement in doctrine, measured 
by its own Scriptural declaration of the faith. Compare 
also the expositions of the Latin and German text of the 
Apology: “Pura evangelii doctrina, societas ejusdem evan- 
gelit seu doctrine, de evangelio consentire, eundem Christum, 
eandem fidem habere, ete.” 

Harmony as to the faith conformed to the Scriptures 
and the Confession of it, is what the Augsburg Confession 
sets forth, not only as simply an indispensable condition of 
church-fellowship, but also as one amply sufficient. Where 
this condition does not exist, there can be no thought of 
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true church-fellowship. On the contrary, this dare not be 
denied, nor can it be, without the party denying it making 
itself guilty of arbitrary schism, thereby excluding itself 
more than the other, where the above-mentioned harmony 
is manifestly present and proved. 
What Faith, and what understanding of the gospel, is 
pure and Scriptural, our Symbolical Books declare, in 
unanimous accord with the Augsburg Confession, the ba- 
sis of all, in the clearest and most incontrovertible man- 
ner. What they alone desire is, the establishment, purity, 
and stability of the “wna fides,” of the simple, primitive, 
and universal Christian confession of the free grace of 
God in Christ, or, as the Concordiw Formula expresses it, 
that one “simplex, ¢mmota ac certissima veritas,” which has 
its centre in the “sola fide Det gratia.” This is the central 
truth of the Confessional Books, and they explain it ac- 
cording to the truths contained in it, with constantly in- 
creasing precision and fulness. We refer, for this, only to 
the method of discussion in the Apology, and especially 
in the second part of the Smaleald Articles. This 
method, however, is not followed, either with a view of 
establishing a system of doctrine, or under the impression 
that the revealed truth of the Scriptures has been per- 
ceived in all its fulness and again presented in an exhaust- 
ive manner. The Confessional Books give their testimony 
and reject the contrary doctrine, only in so far as the 
Lord, up to this time, had conducted his Church into a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and as errorists appearing 
upon the page of history, furnished her with the occasion 
of more thoroughly defining the truths believed by her, 
as related to special topics, and according to special Views. 
The Confession of our Church, therefore, owes its estab- 
lishment and development entirely to circumstances of a 
practical and historic nature, as the prefaces to the Augs- 
burg Confession, to the Smaleald Articles, and to the 
Concordiw Formula themselves show, and not to that free, 
theoretical impulse of the Church, from which her theol. 
ogy, in general, originates, and particularly the endeavor 
to mould the organism of saving truth into a system of 
doctrine, based upon reason, and to attempt, from the 
principles and in the interests of the same, a solution of 
the problems of truth, which faith receives without inter- 
mediate agencies. The Confession has, in general, nothing 
to do with these topics; for it is not the work of the 
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Confession, in some way or other, to solve the problem 
of truth, but scripturally and faithfully to attest and 
firmly establish it. Therefore, it is not like a system of 
doctrine, subject to the changes of the times, so that it 
possesses merely an historic significance for the period of 
its origin, but it is unchangeable, like the dmmota veritas, 
in which it confesses itself, and also justly demands recog- 
nition—as the Concordiaw Formula itself says—as ‘publt- 
cum sohdumque testimonium, non modo ad eos quit nunc vt- 
vunt, sed etiam ad omnem posteritatem, ostendens, guenam 
ecclesiarum nostrarum de controversis articulis unanimis fu- 
erit essetque perpetuo debeat decisio atque sententia.” The 
Concordiz Formula itself aims so little at giving 4 precise 
and formally binding system of doctrine, or to establish, 
after the method of law books, a finished code of doctrines, 
that it much more declares its object to be only a unani- 
mis fide nostre declaratio, an explicatio of the Augsburg 
Confession, concerning the Articles that had come into 
controversy since its promulgation, and, therefore, will 
only give a thoroughly Scriptural typus doctrine unanimi 
consensu approbatus, a compendiaria hypotyposis seu certa 
forma sane doctrine, or as it expresses it, only to furnish 
rationes, ad quas omnis doctrina conformanda est. 

Our symbols, furthermore, do not desire to be, nor do 
they give, asystem of doctrine. The Church does not 
need it, nor would she-be served by it, in establishing and 
maintaining a churchly unity of faith and doctrine. Nev- 
ertheless, for the attainment of this end, she can by no 
means dispense with a summa fidei, a certa forma doctrine. 
For this reason the Formula Concordiz says: Primo ad 
solidam, diuturnam. et firmam concordiam in ecclesia Det 
constituendam necessarium omnino est, ut certa compendiaria 
forma et quasi typus unanimi consensu approbatus exstet vn ~ 
quo communis doctrina, quam ecclesize profitentur, e verbo 
Dei collecta exstet”” And just such a form of doctrine does 
our Church possess, not only in her symbols, (as the 
Augsburg Confession itself declares that it is a swmma 
doctrine nostre,) but they do not leave any one in doubt 
as to what, in them, belongs to that typus doctrine for the 
Church in the present stage of its development. ‘This is 
nothing more nor less than all the articuli or dogmata fider 
which they expressly declare and set forth as such. With 
equal precision do they show, both thetically and antithet- 
ically, the peculiar meaning of the dogmas, which the 
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Church confesses, and the sense in which they place it 
upon the foundation of the Holy Scriptures. The formu- 
la fidec in which the fides que creditur finds expression, 
by virtue of the fides que creditur, must here be distin- 
guished from its substautial contents, but it is by no 
means, on that account, something indifferent or non- 
essential. For, although adapted to the times, it 1s, never- 
theless, a precise, historical, and, as to its matter, a well 
adjusted and carefully explained expression, In which the 
Church has embraced the truths developed, and, without 
which, neither a proper understanding of her dogmas 
could be attained, nor could there be a co-confession with 
the Church of them, in the sense which has been bound 
up with them. Nevertheless, the Church is specially con- 
cerned only about it as to its substance, as to the con- 
tents of the faith as embraced in her Formula. Just as 
our dogmatists—(we think of only Chemnitz, Gerhard, 
and Calovius,)—would have us distinguish, the substantia 
dogmata from the terminis ecclesiasticis, and from the mo- 
dus loquendi, by reference to the known Augustinian non 
ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur. This substance is pre- 
sented clearly and precisely, on the one hand,,in the eredz- 
mus, confitemur et docemus, and on the other hand, in the 
damnamus. It has its centre in that “highest and most 
important article of the whole Christian doctrine’ —sola in 
Christum fide Dei gratia—by which everything else stands 
or falls. But it is, in this article, by no means exhausted, 
but to it belongs every, and each, topic of faith, concern- 
ing which the Church, in the designated channel, was re- 
quested to give expression, and each one of them, (as well 
in the antithetical limits and the thetical precision which, 
in that channel, it gave to that central truth, as in the con- 
stituent relations in which it has placed the separate truths 
to that centrwm, and to each other, and in which these first 
form their confessional entirety,) in so far as this has hith- 
erto approached completion. 

If we now return to our main point, from which we 
started, it is manifest, from the discussion, what is essen- 
tial to that consensus doctrine which attests unity of faith 
and limits Church fellowship, and also of what sort is. 
It is nothing more nor less than harmony, in all those ar- 
ticles of faith set forth and determined by the Charch, 
with the Confession as its measuring rule. It is true these 
articles take different positions, in the sphere of the Con- 
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fession, according to their relation to the essential princi- 
ple of our Church; the. one a more central, the other 
farther removed from it. But this does not, in any sense, 
allow a justification of a distinction between fundamental 
and non-fundamental articles of the Confession, as regards 
their setting forth the faith and fellowship of the Church. 
The determination and limitation of the Confessionnl basis 
necessary and sufficient for this fellowship, the enlarging, 
or narrowing of it, does not, for one moment, rest with 
either the choice or preferences of the Church, to say 
nothing of separate or particular Synods. If the Church 
has recognized any single truth as based upon the Scrip- 
tures, and as an integral part of the organism of saving 
truth, that is, that it constitutes an articulus fider, this 
truth becomes to the Church fundamental, no matter 
whether, in itself considered, standing nearer of more re- 
mote, from the centrum, it appears unimportant. The 
limit of what is necessary for an essential confession of the 
faith of the Church, can be decided by no other rule than 
the Confession itself. Every article of faith deduced un- 
der the influence of the Spirit of God from the Holy 
Scriptures, and recognized and set forth as such by the 
Church, as necessary to her continuance, and maintenance 
in the degree of faith reached by her, is fundamental. 
She can abandon none of these, without becoming untrue 
to her faith and to the truth recognized by her—for each 
article is as intimately and firmly united with the absolute 
foundation of its faith, (besides which, as Paul declares in 
1 Cor. 3 : 11—no other can be laid,) as she knows it to be 
grounded in the Word of God, and well authenticated in 
her historic experience of salvation. ‘Therefore, she must 
demand agreement in all confessionally determined arti-_ 
cles, where a fellowship of faith, (for this alone is treated — 
of here, and not the faith and confession stand-point of in- 
dividual Christians,) in contradistinction to the granting 
or recognition of Church-fellowship, is discussed. A fel- 
lowship, which will truly and really confess with the 
Church, must confess what she confesses, and as she con- 
fesses it—must possess a faith which carries in itself all 
separate confessional truths, in that same substantial pre- 
cision and fulness, and according to that intrinsic founda- 
tion and constitution, by which they form the unity and 
entirety of the saving truth believed by the Church. 
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This alone may be called with her consentire de doctrina 
evangelit. : 

Nothing less than this must be demanded for ecclesias- 
tical harmony; but, also, only this, and nothing more. 
Our confessional writings contain, manifestly, more than 
we have thus far produced as their established articles of 
faith. They contain, besides, demonstrations from the 
Scriptures and from the connection of Christian doctrine, 
exegetical annotations, doctrinal and historical statements, 
patristic citations, etc., among which are well-known inac- 
curacies. Without noticing the latter, the remaining am- 
plifications all have their historic significance, and their 
peculiar, although not very diverse, value; they are not, 
however, the intended Confession proper, but belong to 
the literary character of the books, in part to the private 
views of their authors. 

We come now to the important and necessary distine- 
tion between confession and confessional writings, mistakes 
concerning which have avenged and mustavenge themselves 
in the Church, a distinction of positive significance for the 
questions beforeus. The privilege, as is self-evident, can 
be accorded to every individual, and should remain unfor- 
bidden to him, to decide for himself, in so far as he desires 
and is able to do it, from the amplifications mentioned and 
secondary topics, his acknowledgment of the faith. On 
the contrary, it does not at all lie, either in the will of the 
Church or its power, to say nothing then of the power of 
ecclesiastical Synods, to place on equality with the confes- 
sional substance of our Symbolical Books, those elements 
which, although historically venerable, are still only acci- 
dental, and in which the times and occasions of their ori- 
gin, and the persons of their authors, reflect themselves, 
nor is it in the power of Church or Synod to make these, 
in the name of the Confession, of binding or separating 
force, as regards the question of the wnitas ecclesizx and the 
consensus doctrine. Moreover, our Symbols themselves, 
in no way, either demand or favor such a relation to these 
elements. They declare much more:—non delectat nos 
discordia, and desired only to contend for the manifesta 
veritas et ecclesiw necessaria. They distinguish, on this ac- 
count, between “useless quarreling,” and “necessary con- 
tention,” and say expressly, on this point, that they do not 
wish to cut off “other explanations of the Holy Scriptures, 
refutations of errorists, and declarations of doctrinal arti- 
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cles,” but give full liberty to them, in so far as they agree 
with the established form of doctrine. How could it be 
otherwise, inasmuch as the Confession dare, and shall, only 
unite or separate in accordance with that great, and, at the 
same time, firm and broad expression of the Augustana— 
satis est? Butif the significance of the Confession is so 
great, the responsibility, which the Church takes upon 
herself in establishing a Confession, is not less great and 
weighty. Therefore she cannot be too earnestly and care- 
fully engaged in stating with precision, what is, and what 
is not, her Confession, or at least what is not yet it. 
She has done her work conscientiously, and has a right to 
expect, and to demand, that nothing shall be capriciously 
elevated to the rank of a Confession in her name, which 
does not strictly belong to the Confession of the Church 
in the above-mentioned sense. Therefore, it would be 
called being more churchly than the Church, it would be 
a false burdening and binding of the conscience, especially 
would it be accepting a slavish relation to our Confessions, 
and, at the same time, one influenced by subjective mo- 
tives, and therewith a deceptive one, if, instead of follow- 
ing the objective guides, (clear and amply sufficient for 
our questions, and, therefore, alone furnishing a measure,) 
which the history of our Confession, conducted by the 
Lord, affords, we would allow ourselves to be influenced 
by any other motive or interest, so that we would seal, as 
an article of the faith, any element of our Symbolical 
writings, which does not belong to the substantial confes- 
sion in them. 

We well know how properly to honor every effort for 
the unity and purity of doctrine, in a churchly sense; but 
the firmly drawn limits between the Confession and the 
Confessional writing, must be maintained with all earnest- 
ness, because indifference to it opens door and gate to that 
subjective judgment, and therewith to that separatistic 
arbitrariness, which threatens the unity of the Church no 
less than the same unionistic tendency, because it despoti- 
eally narrows her basis. For in this way will not only 
the Confession easily become mechanical and be brought 
into question, but the Church itself, also, be reduced to 
atoms, because one in the proportion in which he pre- 
sumes to be more Lutheran than another, will declare as 
necessary to the faith, one or more of those accidental 
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parts of our Symbols, and elevate them as the shibboleth 
of fellowship. Therefore, if we do not desire to help un- 
dermining the unity of the Church, which every one de- 
sires, and must desire, to see maintained, because the 
Church stands or falls by her unity, it is important that, 
denying all powerless and impracticable willing, we sub- 
mit ourselves to the history of the Church, that is, to the 
lead and guidance of the Lord and of his Spirit as mani- 
fested in it, and that we maintain and preserve, truly and 
firmly, under all circumstances, the above designated limits 
with all clearness and energy. 

As, however, all the elements of our symbolical writ- 
ings are not of equal value in our inquiry into the con- 
sensus doctrine, so, on the other hand, in no way is there 
prepared in them and again given to us confessionally, the 
entire revelation of saving truth in all their comprehen- 
siveness and extent, as found in the Holy Scriptures. The 
Holy Scriptures alone, possess in themselves a perfect 
whole. The Confession of the Church, on the contrary, is 
subject to development, and grows only to that full ripe- 
ness of faith arid knowledge which is held before her in 
the Scriptures, and the establishment of which is, at the 
same time, made possible and warranted by them. And 
truly this grows internally, and especially externally, for 
the new perceptions, which are disclosed, enrich and make 
more profound the insight into the old truths already 
reached. Our Reformation Symbol, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, therefore, is not a mere repetition of the @cumen- 
ical Symbols, but a genuine continuation of it, permeated 
by the historic spirit of the Church, and constituting an 
attestation, a deepening and an extension of the old faith. 
In like manner the Formula Concordize will not be merely 
a repetitio, but also a declaratio quorundam articulorum 
Augustane Confessionis. As is the Church, so is also her 
Confession—something that has been, and especially is to 
be. Yes, the Symbols are themselves, as it were, the 
land-marks of the entite development of the Church, for 
the history of the Church is essentially the history of her 
Confession, as well as of her faith, and as long as this is 
in motion, the formation of Symbols, on the part of the 
Church, can not be looked upon as completed. 

In conformity with this, our Confession contains besides 
the symbolically developed and established articles and 
dogmas of the faith, also such elements of the universal 
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Christian and Church Creed, (we mean the apostolic sym-- 
bol,) which, partly yet in embryo, partly either not at 
all, or only in the way of appendices, have entered into 
those historical agitations which give form to dogmas. 
There are two reasons for this, either because the Church 
has only been requested, from the one side, to express her- 
self concerning them, or because they have not yet be- 
come the subject of her closer exposition and determina- 
tion. In both cases, that which has attained the authority 
of a symbol, and is established as such, indeed becomes 
the regulating premise and basis for further activity in de- 
veloping a Church Confession, but in the latter, not only 
are different opinions and convictions unavoidable, but 
they are justifiable and allowable by the Church. Nev- 
ertheless, these things are so only upon the supposition 
that they, in the first place, conform to those conditions, to 
which the Church herself is bound in her symbol-forming 
activity, namely: that nothing be in conflict with the 
Word of God, or the ecclesiastical consensus doctrine ; and 
further, that they do not demand for themselves the dig- 
nity of publicly recognized dogmas, therefore church-con- 
stituting or church-separating truths, but are satisfied to 
be what, at the time, they really are—private and individ- 
ual, even though in themselves never so well grounded 
Christian convictions and present results of a conscien- 
tious, and believing, searching of the Scriptures. Yes! 
even relative errorists, who are unavoidable in this posi- 
tion of affairs, the Church will bear without endangering 
her unity of doctrine, and she will be compelled to do 
this, because she is not yet in the condition, in this particu- 
lar, especially asa Church, to attest any thing as an error. 
She will, moreover, not think of venturing to do this, as 
is evident our dogmatists (such as Chemnitz) themselves, 
start the question with reference to those who may be 
proved dogmatic errorists—quinam nevi in ecclesia sint 
tolerabiles?—and would have this decided in every separ- 
ate case by this—whether such errorists overturn the 
foundation or not.* 

After this exposition, as well of the difference between 
Confessional and Confessional writing, as also of the his- 
torical (comprising a constant growing and developing,) 
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nature of the Confession, from which follows, partly the 
distinction between what is fixed and what is developing, 
but not yet concluded, in the dogmas of the Symbol itself, 
partly the discrimination between ecclesiastical dogmas 
and Christian and theological convictions, do we first see 
ourselves in the position definitely to end our inquiries 
after what constitutes and confirms Church fellowship in 
the sense and spirit of our Lutheran Church, as requisite 
and sufficient for her consensus fider et doctrine. 

The distinction between fundamental and non-funda- 
mental, within the given substance of the Confession, has 
been declared above as entirely inadmissible, and as this 
was incumbent upon us, so now it is our right to make 
that distinction available for the question under consider- 
ation, and especially with reference to the last two men- 
tioned points. Here naturally the sense in which this 
distinction can alone find a place, demands a closer expla- 
nation. Tor, in the first place, it can be used in various 
interests, as our dogmatists since Gerhard, and especially 
since Hunnius, have already shown, although, indeed, 
neither in an accordant manner, nor with satisfactory 
clearness: as, for instance, in the interest of saving faith 
in Christ, or of the Holy Scriptures, or of the Church and 
its consensus of doctrine, according as the relation of faith 
to Christ, or to the Holy Scriptures, or the Church as a 
founding-basis comes into view, that is, as Hunnius and 
Quenstedt express it—the fundamentum as substantiale, or 
as organicum, or as dogmaticum.* In this connection we 
have only to do with the last mentioned relation. But, 
further, the sense, motive and tendency of that distinction 
changes, according as the question affects the individual 
Christian, and his state of salvation, and also, perhaps, his 
weak and erring faith, or the Church and her elements of 
fellowship, that is her unity and order of doctrine in a 
specific period of her historic development. For to the 
individual Christian, as such, and to his state of faith, 
truths, in a greater or less number, can be fandamental 
according to circumstances, which have not vet become 
such to the Church, because he ean conceive himself con- 
scientiously bound, as to his faith, by truths of the Holy 
Scriptures, concerning which the Church has not yet ex- 
pressed herself confessionally. But for the Church and 
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her existence, and this alone affects our inquiry, that only 
for the time is fundamental, as we have shown above, 
which she has up to the time obtained from the Scriptures, 
as the knowledge of salvation, and set forth in her Sym- 
bols as her Confession. 

What hes outside of this consensus of doctrine, be it 
because it does not strictly belong to it, as the entire de- 
ductive side of our Confessional writings, or because it 
does not yet form an integral part of the same :—we wean 
such Christian truths, founded in the Holy Scriptures, 
which have not from all points of view, or not at all, become 
a subject of Confession—this is, also, not fundamental, or 
not yet such in the sense and interest of Church-fellow- 
ship, and for that unity of doctrine, which it must demand. 
With this view of what is not fundamental, the value, 
which these truths can and must have for salvation and 
the Church, shall not, in the least degree, be depreciated, 
in so far as they show themselves to be genuine Scripture 
truths. They must, therefore, not be declared as doctrines, 
which are irrelevant to faith and salvation, nor be set 
aside as mere theological problems, as page thirty-six of 
the report of Synod, through misapprehension, expresses 
it. On the contrary there can remain to the individual, as 
results of his conscientious searching of the Scriptures, 
and form for himaconstituent part of his Christian knowl- 
edge of faith, until he be taught something better. Nor 
can he be prevented, in such a case, from openly express- 
ing his individual convictions in opposition to laymen who 
search the Scriptures, if only—in case antagonism within 
ecclesiastical fellowship has already become public—he 
guards against producing strife and divisions among the 
weak and unripe members of the Church by public 
preaching, in which, instead of bringing harmonious evan- 
gelical doctrine into the pulpit, he brings his own peculiar 
theological convictions. An articulated and explicit una- 
nimity in such doctrines, as have not yet become dogmas 
of the Church, but also are not in antagonism to the con- 
sensus fider in hitherto established dogmas, cannot possibly 
be demanded, simply because no recognized measuring 
rule of their churchliness has yet been given, and the 
question concerning their conformity to the Scriptures, 1s 
as yet an undetermined polemical point. ‘These truths, 
moreover, from the stand-point of the consensus of doc- 
trine, have been left with the Church as open, and to the 
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Christian and churchly conscientiousness of the individual 
and his searching of the Scriptures, so that, though possi- 
bly difterent views may arise concerning them, they may, 
nevertheless, exist side by side in the Church, without in- 
juring unity of doctrine. For, only the dissensus in eccle- 
siastical fundamental truths, is in conflict with that consen- 
tire de doctrina, which the Augsburg Confession shows as 
indispensable for the wnitas ecclesiew. If now we sum up 
our entire discussion, upon its basis we can only answer 
your first question, as follows: 

1. That it is not only not in antagonism to the spirit 
and nature of our Church, and to a strict Confessional 
unity, which is demanded for church-fellowship, but en- 
tirely in accordance therewith, to distinguish between fun- 
damental doctrines, that is, such as have been confession- 
ally established, and non-fundamental, that is, such as the 
Church has but partially expressed herself concerning, or 
as yet not at all. 

2. That in accordance with this, a dissent from doc- 
trines of the last mentioned kind, does not do away with 
the consensus fidei et doctrine ; also that differences of this 
kind are to be regarded and treated as open questions, and 
not Church-separating ones, as long as the presentation of 
these doctrines, neither in itself nor in its consequences, 
comes in conflict with what has already been Confession- 
ally established as the consensus of Church doctrine; and 
which does not raise the objection against itself, that it is 
striving to be a dogma of the Church, to the exclusion, 
perhaps, of opposing convictions. 


The Practical Result. 


After the principles reached and presented under the 
first section of our summary, the more specially designat- 
ed separate doctrines, contained in both your questions, 
but especially in the second, with reference to their rela- 
tion to the consensus of Church doctrine, and their signifi- 
cance as to the bond of ecclesiastical fellowship, demand 
an opinion. These doctrines, moreover, placed upon the 
stand-point of Church-confession, are go very diverse in 
their nature, that each one of them demands a separate 
discussion. 

vb can most briefly treat the doctrine of the ecclesiasti- 

: E A 4) 
ca office (ministry.) For even though our Symbols do not 
produce statements concerning this doctrine that are ex- 
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hausting from all points of view, because they especially 
take position against the hierarchy, yet their negative and 
positive utterances do not permit a doubt to arise, as to 
what doctrine of the office alone can claim the name of 
ecclesiastical. On the one side they directly reject the 
Levitical and hierarchical idea, to sustain which we need 
adduce no proofs, and teach, on the contrary, positively, 
that the office principaliter et immediate, has been given to 
the entire Church, that is, neither to a special class in her, 
nor to separate particular persons, nor to individual mem- 
bers of the Church, as such, but to the Church in her uni- 
ty and proper existence, which is always, where even only 
two or three are gathered in the name of Jesus.* On the 
contrary, they immediately deny the theory of collegial 
transmission, in every form, in that they show that the 
office is an immediate divine institution, established and 
secured in, and with, the means of grace, and the gifts of 
grace necessary to the administration of them, and add 
that the Church has a mandatum de constituendis ministris. 
Every doctrine concerning the office, which moves within 
these thetical and antithetical statements has a right to be 
recognized as in conformity with the Confession, even if 
differences should arise from more precise declarations of 
separate subordinate points. 

It is different with the remaining three points of doc- 
trine mentioned, viz.: a personal Antichrist, the Conver- 
sion of Israel, and the Chiliastic Reign. These all belong 
to the head de novissimis, concerning which, following the 
Cicumenical Symbols, our Symbolical Books confess only 
the chief facts of the last things, and establish these (the 
return of the Lord, the Resurrection of the Dead, the Last 
Judgment, Hternal Life and Eternal Damnation,) as dog- 
mata fundamentaha de novissimis, without declaring them- 
selves more explicitly concerning these facts affecting sal- 
vation, and other proofs and expressions of the Holy 
Scriptures, grounded in eschatology. The historic occa- 
sions for this were wanting and with it also the divine di- 
rection. For this reason all special questions concerning 
these facts, are essentially of an exegetical nature. The 
results, therefore, of investigations that may be made, dare 


*Smalcald Articles, page 321 :1; 333 : 24, 36; 341 : 67, 68, 69; 
with which the very significant expressions of Luther, in the years 
1519 and 1520 can be compared. Walch 18 : 944, and 16 : 1052. 
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not claim the value of Church dogmas, nor on the con- 
trary dare they forthwith be. declared as errors and those 
holding them as Church-dividing errorists. It should not, 
however, be denied, that such attempts at theological inves- 
tivation could lead to opposition to the consensus of Church 
doctrine in general, and to those fundamental eschatological 
doctrines in particular. Where this 1s not the case, eXe- 
getical mistakes, indeed, can hardly fail, especially in a 
department of the divine word yet so dark as the pro- 
phetical; but the Church has no right to place such exe- 
getical misunderstandings and errorists 1n the same cate- 
gory with dogmatic errors, and treat them as Church 
separating. So much concerning this point in general. 

What now in the first place pertains to the doctrine of 
Antichrist, our Symbols, as is well known, contain no 
special doctrinal article upon this topic. It is true they 
frequently mention the prophecies of Daniel and Paul re- 
lating to 1t, bat not so as to express themselves Confes- 
sionally concerning these, but only in order polemically 
to turn them against the Papacy. Besides the utterances 
of Melanchthon in the Apology, and of Luther in the 
Smaleald Articles, do not exactly coincide. For, whilst 
the latter declares that the Pope and his dominion are the 
true Antichrist, (papam esse ipsum verum Antichristum,) 
the Apology expresses itself more guardedly, when it 
says: lta et papatus erit pars regni Antichristi, si sic de- 
fendit humanos cultus, quod justificent. Our dogmatists 
finally distinguish, not only the Antichristus occidentalis et 
orientalis—the Pope and Turkish Mohammed—on which 
account already the indisputable establishment of the Pa- 
pacy as Antichrist is impossible, but they also reckon, (as 
for instance, Nic. Hunnius, Kinig, Quenstedt, Baier,) the 
doctrine of Antichrist—manifestly on account of the sym- 
bolical matter-of-fact presentation—as among the articulis 
non fundamentalibus, gui salvo fidet fundamento in utram- 
que partem disputart possunt. In this condition of things, 
it is clear that it is ecclesiastically unjustifiable and inad- 
nissible, to vindicate any differences upon this purely ex- 
egetical question as of separatistic force. 

It is different with the doctrine of an imminent conver- 
sion of Israel as a nation, because, on account of the en- 
tire general silence of our Symbols upon it, it cannot be 
brought forward as a doctrine of the Church. Therefore, 
as little can it be combated, or rejected, in the name of the 
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Church, or a Synod, denied Church-fellowship on account 
of it, -provided, in the light of Romans xi,, in connection 
with the words of our Lord in Luke 21:24; Matt. 23:29; 
also Acts 1:6; 8:19, 20; and the Old Testament proph- 
ecles, to which the apostle Paul himself refers, no more is 
claimed than the right, to be permitted to treat this exe- 
getical question as an open one, and also that harmony 
with the ecclesiastical consensus fidei remain acknowledged 
as the leading principle of searching the Scriptures. In 
this connection we cannot suppress the remark, that Lu- 
ther himself, who, at a later period, expressed himself un- 
favorably, and, in part, unjustly concerning the Jews, 
nevertheless in all editions of his Church Postils, which 
appeared under his own eye, even yet in the last one from 
his own hand, (in the year 1543 and 1544) although in it 
important editorial changes in the text were undertaken, 
still he expressly says: “That those words of Holy Scrip- 
ture concerning the conversion of Israel, have not yet 
been fulfilled and must yet be.”* First, in the edition of 
1547, which appeared after his death, were these passages 
rejected and changed to an opposite sense,t where the edi- 
tion finally rightly says: “This matter, moreover, affects 
no article of the Church’s faith,” also, “neither through 
Luther’s, nor through any other, could a witness or judg- 
ment be reached.” It is a question for scriptural investi- 
gation, and which will be decided from the Scriptures and 
in accordance with them, uninfluenced by possible views 
and explanations of our old dogmatists, unless in opposi- 
tion to the fundamental principles of our Church and Sym- 
bols, the rule is openly established, that the Scriptures 
must yield to dogmatics. The candor would deserve ev- 
ery acknowledgment, but the fundamental rupture with 
the Church would then also be clearly manifest. It ap- 
pears to us, that there is no choice left, if we would guard 
against conceding this, but to refuse separatistic force and 
consequences, to differences in such non-fundamental doc- 
trines as are now under discussion. If we refuse to ac- 
knowledge this fundamental principle, perchance on ac- 
count of an appreciable veneration for our old dogmatists,’ 
we can on account of it at least boast of an unsound 
churchly position, for in this way must one logically come 
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to this—to place dogmatics above the Scriptures. This 
would, indeed, be anti-churchly and separatistic. — 
We come finally to the doctrine of the chihastic reign. 
With this it is otherwise than with the two doctrines dis- 
cussed above, because the Augsburg Confession, Article 
XVIL., does not merely positively acknowledge it as belong- 
ing to the fundamental dogmas de novissimis, but also, at 
the same time, with the doctrine of the restoration, ex- 
pressly rejects the Chiliastic fanaticism and fantasies of 
it—gui nunc spargunt Judaicas opiniones, quod ante resur- 
rectionem mortuorum pili regnum mundi oceupaturi sint, 
ubique oppressis impiis. There is no doubt that our Con- 
fession here has not in view the old catholic Chiliasm in 
its various forms, but that of the Miinzer Anabaptists and 
the fanatical errorists akin to them. This is manifest, not 
only from the words of the cited passage, but also from 
the phraseology which Melanchthon gives in his variations 
of it—an expression not prejudicial and at the same time 
most decided for our question: Damnamus Anabaptistas 
qui nune Judaicas opiniones spargunt et fingunt, ante resur- 
rectionem pios regnum mundi occupaturos esse ubique deletis 
aut oppressis impiis. In harmony with this, he also writes 
in his Dissertation: De furoribus et deliriis Anabapt: “An- 
abaptiste adfirmant, oportere ante novissimum diem in terris 
regnum Christi tale existere, in quo pit dominenter et omnes 
reges impios opprimant ac deleant.” In like manner also, 
Luther expresses himself in his explanation of Psalm ex., 
(A. D. 1589,): “That we should not make such a king- 
dom out of the kingdom of Christ, nor seek such a Church, 
as would reign in bodily form on earth, with external, world- 
ly power as the Pope guides, and as the Anabaptists and 
similar erratic spirits dream of, as though such a Church 
should yet be brought together before the Last Day, in 
which nothing but the pious and Christians, after that all 
enemies shall have been corporeally blotted out, shall reign in 
peace, without opposition and contention.” We see from 
these expressions, and especially from the words in them 
italicised by us, that the characteristic features, with which 
our Reformers mark the Chiliasm rejected by them, are 
everywhere the same. In like manner David Chytreus 
(1564) expresses himself ; and Metzer, in his Exegesis 
Conf. Aug., contents himself with the simple remark, that 
in this Article the Judaizantes Ohiliaste are rejected: V. 
H. Léscher also expresses himself similarly, that the 
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Augsburg Confession “rejects that peculiar Chiliasm, or 
error, in which is believed that there shall be, before the 
last day, a glorious kingdom of a thousand years’ duration 
in this world, ruled by the universal power of the right- 
eous, and, the same time, the kingdom of the cross shall 
cease and all evil be suppressed.” 

The fact, therefore, is incontrovertibly this, that the 
Augsburg Confession has only to do with the Anabaptist 
errors and efforts of those times, but with them also de- 
nies all similar fanatical Chiliasm of all times, and pro- 
perly rejects these errors as contrary to the Scriptures and 
as Judaizing, and also as opposed to the Church of Christ 
according to her earthly condition. At the same time, 
however, one of these points of doctrine mentioned above, 
here presents itself, concerning which the Confession has 
hitherto had the opportunity of only expressing itself 
from one side. For it places affirmatively the chief es- 
chatological facts in their principal features, over against 
the rejected error, without, for example, any special expla- 
nation as to how we are to understand the coming of Christ 
or the last day; what the Scriptures teach concerning the 
resurrection of the dead; and how the passage in Revela- 
tion 20 : 1—6, in connection with the entire Holy Scrip- 
tures, is to be explained? MHspecially has it not at all yet 
expressed itself concerning the precise substance of the 
last question, namely: whether this prophecy must be 
looked upon as one already fulfilled, or as one, the fulfil- 
ment of which is yet in the future, and whether, in accord- 
ance therewith, an epoch of spiritual bloom and dominion 
for the Church of Christ, in her present continuance, is to 
be expected or not? 

It forms no part of our plan, in the present opinion, to 
enter minutely into these exegetical questions. Hach one 
may answer these for himself, in such a way as he may be- 
lieve defensible by the Word of God and the consensus of 
Church doctrine. We desire only to have established, 
and to this end expect support—that we look upon these 
questions, neither as finally determined, nor as allowing, 
in attempts to solve them, a departure from the light of 
the prophetic and apostolic word; further, that the atten- 
tion which this doctrine commands, is a characteristic fea- 
ture, and one worthy of notice, of the Church and theolo- 
ey of the present day ; finally, that itis by no means as 
irrelevant for the faith and for the Church, how these 
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questions are stated and answered, as the Synodical Re- 
port for 1864, p. 86, seems to mean. They are, in fact, yet 
open, exegetical questions, every solution of which cannot 
be ecclesiastically assented to, nor, on the other hand, is 
every Christian and theological conviction, resting upon 
an earnest and churchly-minded scriptural investigation, 
which does not agree with our old dogmatists, to be im- 
mediately rejected with fanatical Chiliasm, or even to be 
suspected as Chiliastic. 

In the same way could, also, the other view, which sees the 
Apocalyptic prophecies already fulfilled since the times of 
Constanstine, or Charles the Great, be designated as Chili- 
asm, although turned backwards—especially so, if with 
our Confession we recognize, as the nature of the Papacy, 
that it desired to make out of Christ's kingdom a temporal 
sovereignty, and rule in it with external, worldly power; 
or if we share in the conviction of Luther, concerning the 
development of the Church until the Reformation, as he 
especially has expressed himself in those great, church- 
historical sermons, preached at Smaleald, in the year 1537. 
For in that age he knew so little of Satan being bound, 
that he much more pointed out, how after the analogy of 
our Lord’s temptation in the wildernesss, the Church at 
that time was fought against, first by the “black” devil, 
afterwards by an “angel” devil, and lastly by a “godlike” 
devil. We desire, in this connection, simply to have atten- 
tion directed to the fact, that in this view from the history 
of the Church, the fulfilment of the Apocalyptic prophecies 
cannot be received as an accomplished fact, without com- 
ing into severe collision with the Seventeenth Article of 
the Augsburg Confession. Much more will we, as does 
Luther in a passage quoted at an earlier stage, have to 
place the papal power on the same level with those Ana: 
baptist tendencies rejected by the Augustana. On that 
account, as is well known, many of our old expositors 
permit the Chiliastic reign to have commenced with the 
resurrection of our Lord, or with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, upon which point Chytreeus moreover, who shared 
In this opinion, remarks, that he would not maintain this 
as the propria et certa presentis loci (Apoe. 20,) sententia. 
In like manner Abr. Caloy. expresses himself very guard- 
edly in his Synops. Controv. (de Apoc. 20: 2,) when he 
says: Quod ad terminum a quo et ad quem numerationis 
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hujus Satanice ligationis, de eo non possumus adeo certi ali- 
quid definire, cum nondum omnia ex eventu probata sint. 

We know well, how our dogmatists have almost abso- 
lutely judged concerning Chiliasmus crassus et subtilis. 
But on the one hand, we know also, and the Church 
should insist positively upon it, that their decisions, al- 
though weighty in themselves, are not of symbolical sig- 
nificance; and that, in questions of an exegetical nature, 
especially, the final word must not be conceded to them, 
at least when their exegesis, as in the department of es- 
chatology, is shown to be influenced and clouded by pre- 
conceived opinions. On the other hand, it is of double 
importance, when such men as Nic. Selnecker, Nic. Hun- 
nius, HK. V. Loescher, Bechman of the Compend. Hutteri 
declare the doctrine of the Chiliastic kingdom, irrespective 
of Anabaptist fanaticism, as a non-fundamental one and 
one open to controversy. Nic. Hunnius, the evident 
founder of the distinction between fundamental and non- 
fundamental doctrines, thus expresses himself: (Diaskep- 
sis, p. 8,) Ad posteriws genus (doctrinarum non fundamen- 
talium) refero doctrinas phopheticas, involutus futurorum 
eventuum involucris, quales hence inde habet, Hzekiel de Gogo 
et Magogo, Apocalypsis de sanctis cum Christo per mille an- 
nos post (?) cladem Gogi et Magogi regnaturis, et alii alias, 
que in scriptis sacris numero haud exiquo exstant. And H. 
VY. Loescher, an especially valuable witness in this matter, 
writes: “Inthe first place, I assert or maintain in advance, 
that our Church and her faithful teachers, do not condemn, 
and never have condemned, those who merely hope that 
the Almighty will grant his believing ones a haleyona be- 
fore the last day, or will grant a great conversion of Jews 
and heathen; yea, I do not even condemn those who do 
nothing more than regard Apoc. 20, and other prophecies, 
which treat of the blooming of the Church, as unfulfilled. 
Bechman, also, in his Annotations in Compend. Hutteri, 
Frankfort, 1703, p. 7, counted the articulus de regno Chris- 
ti millenario terreno as non-fundamental. The Leipzig 
theological faculty was, therefore, fully within ecclesiasti- 
limits, when they declared, among other things, in their 
Responsum of 1690: The question De Chiliasmo subtih 
(in contradistinction from the fanatical,) is a problema theo- 
logicum which can be controverted salva fide pro et contra 
in utramque partem. 

The reasons given and the evidence produced, will be 
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sufficient to prove how little a denial of Church-fellowship, 
on account of differences in the doctrine of the Chiliastic 
kingdom, concerning which our Confession has not all yet 
expressed itself, is to be justified from the stand-point of 
our Church and her consensus of doctrine; provided there- 
with, the security is given, as has been done by the Synod 
of Iowa, in the most positive manner (see p. 37 of its Re- 
port,) that no doctrine shall be endured as churchly, which 
does not keep itself free from fanatical developments, and 
which does not maintain a firm position within the analo- 
gy of faith, and within the limits drawn by Article X VII. 
of the Augsburg Confession. We are, in fact, not able to 
see under what ecclesiastical confessional claim it can be 
forbidden to the individual, and especially to the theologian, 
in the Lutheran Church, to search the prophetical Scrip- 
tures, in the manner designated, and upon their basis to 
form a Christian and theological favth-conviction concern- 
ing the final facts of redemption; nor with what ecclesias- 
tical right, inasmuch as our Church recognizes no exeget- 
ical tribunal, we can refuse to regard similar questions of 
doctrine, so long as expressed salva fide, as anything else 
than they really are, viz.: as open questions. Another 
status would, nevertheless, be conceivable, if we would 
grant to our dogmatists a position similar to our Church 
Symbols, or if we would regard the Symbols themselves 
as absolutely finished, and give them canonical force for 
the faith and the Church. But the one opposes the au- 
thority of the Church, which belongs only to the Symbol- 
ical writings, the other, that absolute ruling significance, 
which is the exclusive privilege of the Holy Scriptures ; 
both, moreover, stand in open antagonism with our 
Church and her Symbols, which, as is known, attach great 
importance to the first commandment, and expressly con- 
fess: “It is of no consequence that articles of faith are 
made out of the words or works of the Fathers. God’s 
word alone shall establish articles of faith, and no one esle, 
not even an angel.”* What belongs to the relationship 
of the Symbols to the Holy Scriptures, the Formula Con- 
cordix presents, in the most conclusive manner, in those 
pertinent principles, as accordant with the Scriptures, as 
in themselves true and permanent, which it is not neces- 
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sary here to present more in detail.* We thank the Lord 
our Gad, with all Lutheran Christians, for this relation of 
our Church to the Word of God and her position upon it; 
and in order to maintain it, with all our power, on all 
sides—a position reached and preserved by heavy con- 
flicts,—it must be and remain to every member of the 
Church, and especially to every minister, a matter of con- 
science, a duty of his faith and his office. For if our 
Church stood otherwise, or if she at all yielded to any 
temptation to abandon this position, or allow herself to 
change it, she would not be the Church of a pure and 
scriptural Confession, not the Church exclusively and ab- 
solutely bound together by the truth, and of evangelical 
liberty in and for the truth, or she would therewith cease 
to be such, for she stands or falls with her normal princi- 
ple, which recognizes and permits as well no liberty as no 
unity of faith outside, or alongside, of the Word. 
Moreover, it is not even remotely our opinion, that it is 
the task of the Church and her ministers to busy congre- 
gations with eschatological doctrines yet in dispute, espe- 
cially with what we are accustomed to comprehend under 
the name of Chiliasm; at least to the neglect of the great 
facts of God’s redemption, and the central truths of the 
gospel. Besides, these doctrines are yet too much outside 
of the Church Confession, and need yet too much theolog- 
ical sifting and elucidation, and a more harmonious, cer- 
tain apprehension, which the Lord will certainly give his 
Church at the right time, provided she endeavors in the 
right way to keep herself open for its reception. There- 
fore, it is also our conviction, that it is an error to suppose 
that there is nothing more given for faith and the Church 
to search after and to learn, or that it lies in the power of 
the Church, especially the more she nears her final goal, 
to go out of the way of these questions. She cannot do 
this, on account of the fanatical and sectarian develop- 
ments which, in our day, again begin to flourish directly 
in the province of eschatology. If she earnestly and ac- 
tively oppose these, as she should, she dare not remain 
satisfied with a mere negation, but, by means of these de- 
velopments, must be influenced to resolve, to watch the 
signs of the times and the way of the Lord, and to search 
in the prophetic word, so that, armed with positive truth 
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drawn from the Scriptures, she may be able clearly to re- 
cognize soul-seducing and Church-destroying fanaticism 
in every form, may be able to oppose them with full se- 
curity, and also overcome them through the grace of God. 

We cannot, however, close our “Opinion,” without 
again directing attention to the fact, that the whole matter 
presented to us, is an exceedingly delicate one, and one 
which belongs to the inmost life-sphere of the Church, and 
which cannot be exhausted by asurface discussion, although 
ever so correct, of symbolical doctrinal forms or canon- 
ical paragraphs. Its practical treatment demands an illu- 
mined eye, which knows how spiritually to recognize and 
judge the spiritual, and, at the same time, also demands a 
firm and broad churchly sense and sight, which constantly 
remembers, that separation, where truth binds, involves 
no less an accountability, than union against the truth. It 
- demands the wisdom of that humble and forbearing broth- 
erly love, which industriously strives to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace, and which does not allow 
itself, either through a false liberty, or through a false 
bondage, to be enticed into a forsaking of the footsteps of 
evangelical truth. The highly esteemed Synod of Iowa 
will, for this reason, certainly not neglect, before every- 
thing else, earnestly to examine itself as to whether, in the 
liberty, which with justice it will not allow itself to be 
deprived of the claims, which saving truth makes for it- 
self, remain valued and preserved as of the first import- 
ance, so that in no way the unity and purity of doctrine, 
by which the Church stands or falls, shall be unsettled or 
clouded On the other hand, we agree with the Synod in 
the rejection of every treatment, more or less legalistic or 
mechanical, of so important a Church matter, by which, 
indeed, the subject might apparently be very much light- 
ened, but not without removing its own peculiar spiritual 
sphere, and wounding the Church; because ‘necessary 
controversy” is interchanged with “useless wrangling,”’ 
which, unfortunately, is not wanting in the Church of the 
present time. She must hold fast to the word of the Lord 
(John 8 : 81, 82,) and to that of his apostles, (Gal. 5,) in 
Opposition to every legalistic feature and proceeding. In 
our day of saddening defection from the Church, and the 
yet more painful divisions in her midst, it is important 
that we examine ourselves before the Lord, with double 
consclentiousness, so that, on the one hand, we do not wa- 
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ver and yield to a false effort after unity or liberty, any- 
thing of truth, as the Lord has disclosed, and given it to 
our Church; but, also, on the other hand, that we do not 
arbitrarily separate and divide where truth unites, because 
the Spirit is thus quenched, further searchings in the 
Word of God paralyzed, and every rising theoretical or 
practical question immediately screwed up to the height 
of a fundamental and separatistic one. Moreover, these 
latter developments, no less than the former, must be re- 
garded and condemned as symptoms of a sick faith, and 
one which has become unsafe in what is truly fundamen- 
tal. 

We desire, besides, not to fail in reminding you of the fact, 
that, as the unity of the spirit does not exclude diversity 
of gifts and efforts, so, also, as is well known, a more rigid 
and more liberal rule of judgment has prevailed at all 
times in our Church, as, for instance, that of Wittenberg, 
of Jena, and similar ones. All these, so long as they do 
not abandon the foundation of one faith and Confession, 
may claim an equal right in the Church. None of them 
dare seek its duty in the exclusion of the others, if it will 
itself remain in the truth. For they are all earnestly di- 
rected by the Lord of the Church, so mutually to acknowl- 
edge, complement and correct each other, that each one of 
them may see itself exposed to the temptations which, 
especially, threaten, in that measure in which it thinks it 
ought to deny brotherly fellowship to the others. This 
belongs, as we may already learn from the apostolic 
Church, to the dealings of the Lord with his Church, and 
to the riches of a life with Christ in God, which unfolds 
itself in her. Moreover, the Church, of all times, should 
allow herself to be shown, by the apostles and the events 
recorded in Acts xv., how she should conduct herself in 
similar circumstances, in order to maintain peace without 
sacrificing the truth, which is her life, and without in- 
fringing upon that liberty which does not desire to exalt 
itself as a mistress over the truth, but to be a servant and 
protectress of it. 

Finally, we dare not conceal, that we see ourselves ut- 
terly unable, in questions of such general church signfi- 
cance, as those laid before us, and which, at this time, so 
very much agitate the entire Church, to justify or to re- 
gard as excusable, the one-sided, separatistic decision and 
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method of a particular Church Synod. We very well 
comprehend, that our brethren in the faith in North 
America, are strongly tempted to isolate themselves, and 
forget their connection with the collective German mother 
Church. So much the more, therefore, do we regard it as 
our duty, as the opportunity is afforded us, to remind the 
Lutheran Synods of North America of this, that there is 
but one Church of the Lutheran Confession, and to lay 
upon their.consciences the apostolic admonition (1 Cor. 
14 : 36): “What? came the word of God out from you? 
or came it unto you only?” We will not dispute the right 
of a particular Synod to couple adherence to her narrower 
bond with the fulfilment of certain special conditions, 
which she may have good reason for making. But she 
will have to be partly doubly careful, where doctrinal con- 
ditions are concerned, so as not to interfere with the right 
and calling of the whole Church ; partly will she have to 
guard against this, that she do not interchange her bond 
of union with that of the Church, or regard herself as the 
Church. She dissolves her own connection with the 
Church, if she considers herself capable and authorized, 
not only to refuse the narrower Synodic union, but also 
Church fellowship, to those who stand upon the founda- 
tion of one faith and Confession, but who will not submit 
to those special conditions, and especially will not yield 
their fundamental claim to a justifiable Church liberty in 
questions which are yet open. For, we repeat, with our 
Augustana: “Ad veram unitatem ecclesie satis est consentire 
de doctrina evangelit et administratione sacramentorum.” 
Reverend Sirs: With the request that you give our most 
sincere thanks to the German Lutheran Synod of Iowa for 
the confidence reposed in us, we greet her and the other 
Synods with the fraternal salutation of peace, and pray 
the Lord of the Church, that he would continually keep 
the Lutheran Synods of America, which, through his 
grace are one in the truth, in the same, and by means of 
it illumine, sanctify and unite them in a mutual, fraternal 
acknowledgment, in common labor in his service, and in 
glorifying his name. In addition, may He add his blessing 
to our word. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


SCHMID’S DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.* TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN AND LATIN. 


By Cuarzes A. Hay, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


§ I. The Introduction treats: 1. Of Theology in gen- 
eral; 2. Of the Subject of Theology, Religion; 8. Of the 
Source of Theoloyy, Revelation in general, (with an Ap- 
pendix, on the use of Reason in Theology); 4. Of the Holy 
Scriptures in particular, in which the revelation is contain- 
ed; 5. Of the Articles of Faith, into which the contents of 
the Holy Scriptures are resolved, and of the Symbolical 
Books, that contain the Confession of the Church. 


CHAPTER |. Of Theology in General. 


§ 2. By Theology we understand, according to the ety- 
mology of the term, the knowledge of the doctrine of 
God; but the word is also taken in a wider sense for the 
knowledge of all divine things which it is necessary for 
as to know in order that we may find the way of salva- 
tion.” Such a knowledge we gain, partly ina natural way, 
by the use of reason alone, partly in a supernatural way, 
by special revelation, and hence Theology is divided into 
natural and revealed.’ In both cases, however, Theology 
is not a mere outward knowledge, by which the under- 
standing alone is enriched, but it is of such a nature as to 
make the whole man truly wise, by imparting to him a 
true, experimental acquaintance with God and divine 
things, and showing him the way in which he can be saved; 
hence Theology, strictly so called, must be defined, “an 
eminently practical knowledge, derived from the revealed 


* Die Dogmatik der Hvangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, dargestellt 
und aus den Quellen belegt vor Heinrich Schmid, Dr. Phil. und Lic. 
Th., Privatdocent und Repetent an der Universitit Erlangen. Zweite 
Auflage. Erlangen, Verlag von Carl Heyder, 1847. For the Trans- 
lation of the Preface, see Hvangelical heview, Vol. X1X., p. 16. 
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word of God, of all things necessary to the true Christian 
faith and to holiness of life, whereby sinful man may attain 
eternal salvation.”* (Hollazius.) In a secondary (meton- 
ymic) signification, Theology is the doctrine concerning 
God and all religious truths which serve to instruct men 
in regard to the means by which they can be saved. 
“Theology, viewed systematically andin a secondary sense, 1s 
the science of God, by which man is taught, out of the divine 
Word, concerning the true method of worshipping God, in 
Christ, wnto eternal life,” (Hollazius’). 


‘Hotiazius. Theology signifies, etymologically, royos wepe tov Seov, 
a. é., both the words in which God is described, and especially the 
knowledge that is had concerning him, or the mode in which he is 
spoken of. 

* The different significations in which the word is taken, are thus 
stated by Hollazius. ‘‘The word Theology is employed in a four-fold 
sense ; (a) most comprehensively, for every doctrine concerning 
God, whether true or mixed with error; (b) comprehensively, for 
true Theology, either in itself considered, or as communicated; either 
of men on earth or in heaven; either natural or revealed; (c) spe- 
cially, of revealed Theology, that guides mortal man to eternal life; 
(d) most specifically, of the doctrine concerning the one and triune 
God.”’ 

In all these significations, reference is had merely to the Theology 
of the creature, 7. e., of the knowledge which creatures have of God, 
and not to that which God has of himself. Theologians distinguish 
also, between these, and call the former theologia éxrunos (derived 
Theology,) and the latter ¢heologia apyzeruzos (original Theology) by 
which they design to express that our knowledge of God, although 
derived and not original, is yet, nevertheless, absolutely correct, be- 
cause it is derived from God, and is only the faithful copy of his own 
knowledge. . Hollazius. ‘‘Archetypical Theology is the knowledge 
which God has of himself, and which in him is the model of another 
Theology, which is communicated to intelligent creatures. Ketypi- 
cal Theology is the science of God and divine things communicated 
to intelligent creatures by God after the model of his own Theolgy, 
as a pattern. We prove our assertion; (1) Man was made good, in 
the image of God. But the image of himself consisted in a knowl- 
edge of God conformed to the divine wisdom. Therefore its arche- 
type was the infinite wisdom of God. (2) Fallen man “‘is renewed 
in knowledge after the image of God,’’ Col. 3:10. Therefore his 
prototype is the divine self-knowledge. For the knowledge of God 
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and of dive things, which the divine revelation communicates to 
the minds of men, is called, by the apostle, knowledge after the im- 
age of God, for no other reason than because it is expressed in imi- 
tation of the knowledge which God has of himself and of all divine 
things.’’ In relation to Christ, he remarks: ‘‘Archetypical Theolo- 
gy belongs to Christ especially and by virtue of his nature, inasmuch 
as he is the eternal God; it belongs to him-personally and by the 
communication of attributes, in consequence of the personal union, 
by virtue of his human nature.’’ Hetypical Theology is divided, ac- 
cording to its subjects, into the Theology of Angels aid of Men. 
“The Theology of men after the fall, is either that of the way, 7. e., 
of those in this life, or that of the heavenly home, 7. e., of those col- 
lected there. The former is that of men passing through this world 
and partly acquainted with God through certain means. The latter 
is that of the redeemed above, whose knowledge of God is immediate 
and perfect.’’ 

8 Hotuazius. ‘‘The Theology of the way is two-fold, natural and 
revealed (supernatural). The former is that accoring to which God 
is known by innate ideas, and by the inspection of created things. 
The latter is the knowledge of God and divine things, which God 
communicates to man upon earth, either by immediate revelation or 
inspiration, (to prophets and apostles,) or by mediate revelation or 
the divine word, committed to writing.”’ 

4 Still more frequently Theology is called a practical discipline; as it 
appeared to the Theological writers, that the expression knowlédge 
was calculated to give too much prominence to the mere acquaint- 
ance with the subjects concerned; they, therefore, sought a definition 
in which it should be distinctly expressed, that by Theology there 
was meant a divinely effected knowledge, such as urged its possessor 
to put to practice what he learned. Quensrept. ‘‘A distinction is 
made between theoretical discipline, which consist wholly in the mere 
contemplation of the truth, and practical disciplines, which, indeed, 
require a knowledge of whatever is to be done, but which do not end 
in this, nor have it as their aim, but which lead to practice and ac- 
tion. We think that Theology is to be numbered, not with the the- 
oretical, but with the practical disciplines.”’ f 

Gerarp thus defines: ‘“‘Theology, viewed as a discipline and con- 
eretely, is a discipline SeosSoros, (given by God,) bestowed upon man 
through the Word, by the Holy Spirit, by which he is not only instructed 
in the knowledge of divine mysteries, by the illumination of the mind, 
so that what he understands produces a salutary effect upon the feel- 
ings of his heart and the actions of his life, but so that it also renders 
him ready and expert in informing others concerning these divine 
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mysteries, and the way of salvation, and in vindicating heavenly 
truth from the aspersions of its foes; so that men, resplendent with 
true faith and good works, are introduced into the kingdom of hea- 
ven.’’ Catovius. ‘‘Theology is the practical application of the 
knowledge derived from divine revelation, concerning the true reli- 
gion, by which man, after the fall, may be led, through faith, unto 
eternal life.’’ This is proved by Hotxazius, as follows: ‘‘(1) Because 
the immediate aim of Theology is true faith in Christ, the operation 
of which is two-fold, viz.: internal, which embraces Christ with his 
benefits, and external, which produces good works, the fruit of right- 
eousness. The w/timate end of Theology, is eternal happiness, which 
consists not only in the intuitive knowledge of God, but also in the 
enjoyment of him. (2) Because Theology treats of man. not theor- 
etically, as the subject of its description, as certain qualities are 
ascribed to man in physiology, but as the subject of its operation, or 
how he, as a sinner, is to be freed from his misery and transferred 
into a state of blessedness. * * (3) Because Paul himself defines 
Theology to be ‘the acknowledging of the truth which is after god- 
liness, Dit Ls bea? 

° Quenstepr. ‘‘The term Theology is taken either essentially, ab- 
solutely and as a mental habitude, for the knowledge which the mind 
holds and clings to, or in as far as it is an acquisition of the human 
mind; or accidentally, relatively, systemativally, in as far as it is the 
doctrine or discipline which is taught, and learned and contained in 
books. The former is the primary, the latter the secondary applica- 
tion of the term. 

As to the subject matter of Theology, systematically considered, 
out of which it is drawn, Hounaztus states: “It consists of theologi- 
cal truth, 7. ¢., of facts or conclusions known or deduced from the 
supernatural revelation of God.’ In regard to the subject matter 
concerning which it treats : “Theology in yeneral, discusses God and 
divine things, in so far as they have been truly revealed through the 
divine Word to sinful man, to be believed and practiced. Specifically, 
it teaches by what ways and means mortal man, corrupted by sin, is to 
be introduced into eternal life. 

Theology is divided, according to Kornia, into ‘‘Catechetical or sim- 
ple, such as is required of all Christians, and acroamatie or more ac- 
curate, which is the province of the learned and ministers of the 
Word. The latter is divided, according to the method of treating it, 
into exegetical, which is employed in the exposition of the sacred text; 
didactic, strictly so called, which discusses theol 
order and systematically; polemic, which tre 
versies; homiletic, which teaches the met 
people; caswistic, which solves doubtful ca 
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ogy of ecclesiastical government, which treats of Church discipline, 
visitations, Synods, &c., &e.”? In correspondence with these two de- 
finitions of Theology, we have “the Theologian properly and strictly 
so called ; a regenerated man, firmly believing in the divine Word, 
that reveals the mysteries of faith, adhering to it with unshaken con- 
fidence, apt in teaching others and confuting opponents: also the 
Theologian in a wider sense; he who rightly obtains the office of a 
Theologian, by expotinding, confirming and defending theological 
truths, although he be destitute of sincere holiness of disposition.” 
The ‘‘theological knowledge of a truly regenerated and renewed man,” 
is described as ‘‘spiritual knowledge, by which the literal sense of the 
Biblical language is applied according to the use designed by the Ho- 
ly Spirit;’’ the knowledge of an wunregenerate Theologian, on the 
other hand, as ‘‘a merely literal knowledge, which in the investiga- 
tion, development and apprehension (of the sum of Scripture) is not 
thus applied.” 

But even this literal knowledge is not natural or carnal, but super- 
natural. It is supernatural, (a) by virtue of its origin, for it is de- 
rived from the light of supernatural revelation; (6) by virtue of its 
object, for the mysteries of the faith are its theme; but these mys- 
teries of the faith cannot be comprehended without the supernatural 
grace of Christ, 1 Cor. 11:14. Therefore eyen a literal theological 
knowledge cannot be supposed without the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, though this be imperfect and, as it were, pedagogical. So 
also Hotiazius, who thus already touches the question, so much agi- 
tated in the days of the Pietists, whether an unregenerate man can 
be called a Theologian. 


CHAPTER II. Of the Subject of Theology, in general, viz.: 
Religion. 


§ 8. The subject of Theology is, therefore, Religion.' 
Religion is the way and manner in which God is worship- 
ped, and in which man, estranged from God, is brought 
back to him and secures his salvation. That religion is 
false, according to which God is worshipped in a manner 
that does not accord with his nature and will; that reli- 
gion is true and right in which this is done in the manner 
regarded as proper, and desired, by him.’ This proper 
manner is taught in the Holy Scriptures; and thus the 
true religion, more accurately defined, is that in which 
God is worshipped according to the manner taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, and therefore the Christian religion 1s 
the true one.’ The proper manner of worshipping God 
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will manifest itself, however, first of all in that disposition 
of soul towards God which is agreeable to him, and, se- 
condly, in love towards our neighbor, and the practice of 
all the virtues enjoined by God.* In the widest sense, 
therefore, Religion embraces all that God commands to be 
believed and to be done.’ 


' Hotuazius. ‘Some suppose the term Religion to be derived from 
religando (Lactantius) others from relegendo (Cicero). According to 
the former derivation, religion signifies the obligation rightly to wor- 
ship God, or that which imposes upon man obligations and duties. 
According to the latter etymology, religion is attention to those 
things which pertain to the worship of God. The former derivation 
is more generally received.’’—Quenstepr. ‘Synonymous are Spnoxévo, 
James 1 : 26; evoéBeva, 1 Tim. 4 : 8; hoytxn Aarpevca, Rom. 12 : 1.” 

* Quenstept. ‘The Christian religion is the method of worship- 
ping God prescribed in the Word, by which man, separated from 
God by sin, is led back to God, through faith in Jesus Christ, (who 
is both God and man,) so that he is re-united with God, and enjoys 
him eternally.”’ 

Hotrazivs. ‘Religion, improperly speaking, signifies the false, 
properly speaking, the true method of worshipping God.”’ 

* Hotnazius. “True religion is that which is conformed to the di- 
vine word.”’ 

The characteristics of true religion are thus described by Quen- 
stepT: ‘‘(1) Divine sublimity (it is divine in its origin, and was made 
known from heaven); (2) Unity (as truth is one, so that there is one 
way to salvation and one method of drawing near to God,’’—hence 
in relation to the religion of the Jews it is said ‘Religion is one and 
the same in the Old Testament and in the New Testament,’’ only 
“there are different epochs of religion, the Adamitic, Abrahamitic, 
Mosaic).’’ (3) Truth. (4) Perfection (for it contains perfectly and 
sufficiently all things necessary to faith and christian life.) (5) Holi- 
ness (it teaches the knowledge of a holy God, the cultivation of a 
Holy life, it communicates holy precepts, reveals holy mysteries). 
(6) Necessity. (7) Utility. (8) Antiquity (for it begins immedi- 
ately after the fall of the first man). (9) Invincibility. (10) Per- 
petuity. (11) Spontaneity (is not compulsory, but seeks to be 
taught, and calls for unconstrained assent). (12) Varied treatment 
(exposed to various persecutions, obscured, bu 
pressed but not suppressed), (13) Efficacy ( 
of God, in soothing the conscience, in conve 
growth in piety, &c., &c.)"’ 
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That the Christian Religion is the true one, is proved by Catovius. 
(1) From that which is demanded of the true religion (that it be not 
false, absurd, nor vile—it is not new—does not and will not perish— 
does not leave men in their sins). (2) From the truth of Scripture. 
(3) From the religion of the Jews. (4) From the dignity of its re- 
wards (for no religion can be produced in any age or nation more ex- 
cellent in its rewards, more perfect in its precepts, more sublime in 
the mysteries which it teaches, or more admirable in the method by 
which it is ordered to bé propagated). (5) From the sanctity of its 
precepts. (6) From the sublimity of its mysteries. (7) From the 
propagation of the Christian religion. (8) From the manner and 
nature of its propagation. (9) From the fame of its miracles. 
(10) From the magnanimity of its martyrs. (11) From the testi- 
mony of other religions. (12) From the efficacy and power of the 
Christian doctrine. 

“Quenstepr. ‘The Christian religion may be viewed either 
peptaxas, (in part,) or dacxws, (as a whole). Taken in the former sense 
it signifies, first and principally, the immediate worship of God, viz: 
edoeBeva, or the piety which has regard to the worship of God accord- 
ing to the first table of the law; secondarily, it signifies those other 
duties by which God is mediately worshipped, which have respect to 
the second table of the law. The love of our neighbor prestipposes 
love to God; hence, secondarily and by analogy, the duty of love to 
our neighbor comes under the name of religion. 

Barer. ‘‘The term Religion signifies, in a stricter sense, either the 
habit of the will, by which we are inclined to the love and honor and 
worship due to God, on account of his excellence; or, those acts 
themselves, of honoring or worshipping God on account of his ex- 
cellence; and, at the same time, it signifies, on the part of the intel- 
lect, the true knowledge of God, on the part of the will those other 
virtues (or virtuous acts) which aim at the honor and worship of 
God. But, in a wider sense, it denotes the whole circle of virtues or 
acts, that pertain to the worship of Ged.”’ 

5 Horiazius. ‘Under the name of the Christian Religion is com- 
prehended whatever is to be believed and to be done by sinful man, 
in order to obtain eternal life. As God is religiously worshipped by 
true faith and the sincere effort to perform good works, so religion, 
which is the form or method of worshipping God, embraces within 
its compass things to be believed and things to be done. In a gen- 
eral sense, the things to be believed are all things revealed in the 
written Word of God; in a more limited sense, those which are re- 
yealed in the Word of God in regard to the salvation of man; * * 
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most specifically, they are mysteries, above the comprehension of 
reason, and to be learned alone from the divine revelation for our sal- 
vatlon.’’ Hence, religion consists of ‘‘faith, and love to God and our 
netghbor.”’ 


Cuarter III. Of the Sourceof Theology, viz.: Revelation. 


§ 4. To understand what is true and real Theology, we 
must inquire for the source from which we derive our 
knowledge of it. (‘The source, prineipiuwm, is that from 
which anything, in some manner or other, proceeds.” 
QUENSTEDT). This is the revelation given by God.' By 
the divine revelation we understand here, not that con- 
tained in nature, but in the Word, (supernatural as dis- 
tinguished from natural revelation.) More accurately, 
therefore, we say, the source of theological knowledge is 
the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures,’ and this 
is, moreover, the only source of Theology ;* and neither 
reason,’ nor, subsequently, tradition, or the appeal to the 
consentaneous doctrine of the ancient Church,* is to be 
ranked with it; nor are supplementary revelations now to 
be expected from any quarter.’ 


'Carovius. ‘‘The term Revelation is taken either ina formal 
sense for the act of the divine communication, or objectively, for 
that which is divine revealed. It is in the former sense that it is 
here used. 

* Hounazius. ‘‘We do not here speak of that general revelation 
or natural manifestation by which God makes himself known, both 
by the inherent light of nature and by the effects conspicuous in the 
kingdom of nature. But we speak of the special and supernatural 
revelation, which is two-fold, tnmediate and mediate. The Holy 
Spirit immediately illuminated the prophets and apostles, and sug- 
gested to them conceptions of things and of words concerning doc- 
trines of faith and moral precepts. At the present day God reveals 
himself and his will to the human race by means of the word written 
by the prophets and apostles.’’ Revelation is, therefore, defined as 
“the external act of God by which he makes himself known to the 
human race, by his word, in order that they may have a saving 
knowledge of him.’’ 

JaLovius thus states the proof that this divine revelation does ac- 
tualiy exist: ‘It having been proved, if this be denied, that God is, 
and that there must be some way in which God is worshipped by 
men, we are to teach that this cannot be, unless God has himself 
made known the way by which he is properly worshipped; moreover, 
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that God wishes men to be led to the enjoyment of himself, and also, 
that he has revealed unto men the manner in which they are to be 
thus led; finally, the fact that God has revealed himself, must be 
taught from history, which revelation God has seen fit abundantly 
to accompany with miracles and documents, by which we are render- 
ed absolutely certain that it is truly divine. Rom. 1:16; ch. 15 
and 17; 2 Cor.12:12. But as one general revelation has been made 
in nature, Rom. 1:19 sq., and another special one by verbal com- 
munication, it is first to be proved from nature that God is, inasmuch 
as God has revealed himself unto all by his works, in the formation 
of this world; and.subsequently it is to be shown that God has re- 
vealed himself to the human race in a more perfect manner by the 
Wirordon: 

3 Quenstepr. ‘‘The source of Theclogy is the written, divine rev- 
elation.’’ Hozrnazrtus, more accurately: ‘‘Christian Theology is de- 
rived from an infallible source, viz.: divine revelation, which, for the 
present state of the Church, is mediate, %. e, comprehended in the 
writings of the prophets and apostles.’’ As proof, Jno. 20 ; 31; 2 
Mian. 3 214) 15s) Rome 15,24. 2 Vim. 3: 16, 17. With regard to, the 
different modes of revelation in ancient times, Barmr: ‘Formerly 
God employed many and various methcds in revealing those things 
which pertain to the salvation of man, Heb. 1:1. Specifically: 
(1) By articulate language, uttered in a supernatural way; thus 
revelations were made to the patriarchs, Gen. 18 : 2; 19:1; 22 :1; 
to Moses, Hx. 3: 2; Num. 12 : 6; to the Israelites, Hx. 19:10. (2) 
By dreams or visions, presented to the minds of the sleeping, Gen. 
28:12; Dan. 2:19. (3) By ecstatic visions of the waking, Hz. 1:4; 
Dan. 10:5; Acts 10:10; finally, (4) By the immediate illumination 
of the intellect, without the intervention of dreams and visions, 2 
Tim. 3:16; 2 Pet. 1:21. But now, since God has chosen to pre- 
sent, in certain books, those things which are necessary to be known 
with reference to revealed things, in order to salvation, and not to 
communicate any new revelations, the only source of Theology is to 
be found in those ancient revelations which were made immediately 
to the prophets and apostles and have been committed to writing.’”’ 

If, therefore, the Holy Scriptures are thus the source of Theology, 
we are authorized to draw the following conclusion: ‘‘Whatever the 
Holy Scriptures teach is infallibly true.’’ Hence the early divines 
speak of a two-fold source, viz., the source indefinitely stated, 7. ¢., 
by a single term; and the source more fully stated, 7. e., by an entire 
proposition. The former is the Holy Scriptures. The latter, from 
which the doctrines of the Christian faith are deduced, and into 
which they are again merged, is this proposition: Whatever God has 
revealed in hig Word, that is infallibly true, and must be reverently 
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believed and embraced.’’ From the Holy Scriptures, then, as this 
source, are drawn all doctrinal truths. “The source whence theolog- 
ical conclusions are drawn, is but one, viz.: the Word of God, or 
«Thus saith the Lord.’’ Theological conclusions are nothing else 
than truths concerning the faith, elicited and deduced from the Word 
of God. (E. g. from the passage 1 Jno. 5: 7, as a source, is proved 
the mystery of the most holy Trinity, and the theological conclusion 
is drawn: there is therefore in the one divine essence a trinity of per- 
sons).’’—QumNSTEDT. 

* Quenstepr. ‘‘The sole, proper, adequate and ordinary source of 
Theology and of the Christian religion, in all its ‘aspects, is the di- 
vine revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures; or, what is the 
same, that the canonical Scriptures alone are the (concisely defined) 
source of Theology, so that out of them alone are the articles of 
faith to be deduced and proved.”’ 

Further: ‘Divine revelation is the first and the last source of sa- 
cred Theology, beyond which theological discussion among Chris- 
tians dare not proceed. For every doubt concerning religion in the 
mind of a true Christian, is removed by divine revelation, and by 
this the faith of the believer grows so strong, and is so firmly estab- 
lished, that it frees his mind from all fear and suspicion of deception, 
and gives him a certain assurance.’’ 

5 Quenstept. ‘‘Human or natural reason is not the source of The- 
ology and supernatural things.’ 

* Carovius ‘We (contend) that, over and above the written 
word of God there is at present no unwritten word of God con- 
cerning any doctrine necessary to Christian faith and life, not com- 
prehended in the Scriptures, that ever came forth from the apostles, 
was handed down by tradition, was preserved by the Church, and is 
to be received with equal reverence.’’ 

Quenstepr. ‘The consent of the primitive Church, or of the 
fathers of the first centuries after Christ, is not a source of Christian 
faith, either primary or secondary, nor does it produce a divine, but 
merely a human or probable belief.’’ In reference to this latter 
clause, Honazrus remarks: ‘(The consent of the fathers) is not to 
be esteemed of little, but of great importance, as a ground of credi- 
bility, as a secondary source of certain theological conclusions, and 
aS a demonstrative and invaluable testimony that the early bishops 
of the Catholie Church understood and expounded passages of the 
Sacred Scriptures in the same sense in which the Kyangelical Church 
of the present day understands them,”’ 

*Honuazius. ‘After the completion of the canon of Scripture, 
no new and immediate divine revelation was given to be a fundamental 
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source of doctrine, 1 Cor, 4:6; Heb. 1:1.” Quenstept. ‘The 
opposite opinion is that of various fanatics, who hold that the knowl- 
edge of God and of all doctrines that are to be believed, is to be 
sought, not in the written word of God, but in a revelation especially 
made to each individual, and in innate light, from notions, dreams, 
angelic communications, internal word, inspiration of the Father, 
knowledge internally communicated by Christ, who is essentially 
united with them; instruction of the Holy Spirit internally speaking 
and teaching,—a higher wisdom than that contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures.’’ 


Excursus. Concerning the Use of Reason in Theology. 


§ 5. By the term Reason, we may understand ezther the 
capacity of intellectual apprehension in general,—and this 
is essential to man, for it is only by means of this capacity, 
which: distinguishes him from irrational animals, that he 
can comprehend the truths of Christianity. Of reason in 
this sense, therefore, we do not here speak, where we are 
discussing the question in how far the Sacred Scriptures 
are to be regarded as the only source of Theology.! Or, 
we may understand by reason, that knowledge of, and in- 
timate acquaintance with, affairs in general, which man 
naturally possesses, and the ability of forming decisions in 
view of them.” In the latter signification, reason may, in- 
deed, be a source of knowledge for natural things, but not 
for Theology, which is occupied with divine things. With 
these, it is true, reason, before the fall of man, came into 
no collision, as in fact reason, in itself considered, is not in 
conflict with them, for as such she is conscious of her pro- 
per bounds, does not desire to measure divine things by 
the rule of her natural knowledge, and knows that there 
are truths which, whilst they are not opposed to mere 
reason, are, nevertheless, far above her reach.’ But, after 
the fall of man, the case is different; here reason enters 
into conflict with divine truth. She has, therefore, no 
right to test the truths of revelation, still less to reject that 
which does not seem to accord with her own knowledge ; 
but rather, on the other hand, to subject herself to revela- 
tion and learn from it. In the latter case, much will again 
become intelligible to her that before appeared contradic- 
tory, and she will again approach the condition which she 
occupied before the fall. But as man, although regener- 
ated, never becomes entirely free from sin, as he was be- 
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fore; so reason, even in the regenerated, can never regain 
entirely her original power, and her decisions, even In this 
case, can never be authoritative in regard to divine truth. 

If, therefore, reason cannot decide in regard to matters of 
faith, it follows as a matter of course, that she cannot here 
have normative authority, although as a hand-maid to 
Theology, she may be of much assistance. The use that 
is to be made of her in Theology, must therefore be limit- 
ed to this: that in general, by her assistance, the truths of 
‘Theology are intellectually apprehended, that she assists 
in the demonstration of a divine truth to the extent of her 
natural knowledge, and that she, at the same time, fur- 
nishes means for the refutation of opponents, by proving 
the agreement of divine truth with natural knowledge, in 
so far at least, as she has been enlightened by divine revela- 


tion.” 
‘ 


! Canovivs. ‘Human reason denotes either the intellect of man, 
viz.: that faculty of the rational soul (Hotiazivs: That intellectual 
faculty of man,) which we need in the investigation of subjects con- 
cerning which there is no doubt, since man understands alone by the 
reason or intellect.’’ Hotnazius: ‘‘Without the use of reason we 
cannot understand, nor prove theological doctrines, ner defend them 
against the artful objections of opponents. Surely not to brutes, 
but to men, using their sound reason, has God revealed the knowl- 
edge of eternal salvation in his word, and upon them he has imposed 
the earnest injunction to read, hear and meditate upon his word. 
The inéedlect is, therefore, required, as the receiving suljeet or appre- 
hending instrument. For just as we can see nothing without eyes, 
and hear nothing without ears, so we understand nothing without 
reason. Yet, at the same time, human reason is no fountain, or 
original source, from which elements of doctrine may be, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, derived.’’ 

* Cauovius. ‘‘Or, reason denotes (philosophy itself) the princi- 
ples known from nature, (by the light of nature,) and the discussion 
or ratiocination based upon these known principles.”’ These princi- 
ples are divided into ‘‘organic and philosophical, (strictly so called.) 
The former (organic) relate to the mediate disciplines, grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. (QuENstepr: ‘These are to be employed in 
Theology, since without them, neither the sense nor signfication of 
the words can be discovered, nor the figures and modes of speech be 
properly weighed, nor the connection and consequences perceived, 
nor discussions instituted. ‘The latter (philosophical) are again divi- 
ded into absolutely philosophical principles (general or transcenden- 
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tal) which consist of fundamental and necessary truths, such as can- 
not be overthrown by any evidence, not even by the Scriptures, e.¢., 
‘it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be, at the same 
time;’ and restrictedly universal philosophical principles, (special or 
Particular, ) which are, indeed, true, to a certain extent, hypotheti- 
cally, or so far as mere natural knowledge extends, but which, nev- 
ertheless, admit of limitation, and which may be invalidated by 
counter evidence drawn from revela tion, if not from nature; e. g., 
‘as many as are the persons, so many are the essences,’ &c.”’ 

°Guraarp. ‘We must distinguish between reason in man before 
and after the fall. The former, as long as it remained such, 
never conflicted with divine revelation; the latter, through its cor- 
ruption, opposes it continually. Natural human reason since the fall 
is (1) blind, darkened by the mist of error, enwrapt in the shaees of 
ignorance, the prey of vanity and error, Rom. 1:21; 1 Cor. 3:1; Gal. 
4:8; Eph. 4:17. (2) Unqualified to apprehend mysteries and 
judge in regard to them, Matt. 11 : 27; 16:17; 1 Cor. 11:14, Sq. 
(3) Inimical to them, Rom. 8:6; 1 Cor. 2:11; 3:18 sq.; there- 
fore, ‘to be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ,’ 2 
Cor. 10:4, 5. (4) And we are commanded to beware of its seduc- 
tive influence, Col. 2:8. Therefore natural human reason cannot 
be a legitimate guide in matters of faith, and he who is led by it in 
forming his decisions, cannot be a judge in theological controver- 
sies.”’ 

“Qunnsrepr. ‘‘We must distinguish between philosophy (¢. ¢ 
reason) viewed in the abstract and with reference to its essential na- 
ture, and philosophy viewed concretely and as it exists in the subject 
corrupted by sin: in the former case it is in no wise opposed to di- 
vine truth, (for truth exists only as uniform and, by virtue of the mu- 
tual dependence of all its parts, harmoniously); in the latter case, 
however, on account of the ignorance of the intellect and the per- 
version of will, it is not unfrequently employed by the philosopher 
for purposes of misrepresentation and deception, Col. 2 : 8.” 

Further distinction of essentially the same import: | 

Grernarp. ‘‘We must distinguish between sound reagon, truly 
and properly thus called, and sound reason, as ‘defined by our oppo- 
nents. Sourd reason, truly and properly so called, as that, namely, 
which does not transcend the limits of its sphere, and does not arro- 
gate to itself decisions in regard to the mysteries of faith; or which, 
enlightened by the Word, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, does 
not follow its own principles in the investigations of the mysteries of 
the faith, but the light of the Word and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, this is not opposed to the faith. But our opponents under- 
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stand by sound reason, that which judges concerning the mysteries ~ 
of faith, according to its own principles, as their practice proves.”’ 
In order to remove the appearance of contradiction between reason 
and revelation, the distinction is also marked between contrariety and 
diversity. QUENSTEDT: ‘“‘Philosophy and the principles of reason are 
not, indeed, contrary to Theology, nor this to those, but those things 
which are divinely revealed in Scripture are, nevertheless, widely dif- 
ferent from those that are known by the light of nature?’ whence, to 
the objection—‘as the small light to the greater, so reason is not 
contrary to revelation’—the following answer is made. GrrHarD: 
“This contrariety is not necessary, but accidental. Reason restrict- 
ed to her proper sphere, is not contrary to Scripture, but when she 
wishes to overleap and surpass (ueraBawew xav drepBarwer) this, and 
to pass judgment upon the highest mysteries of the faith, by the aid 
of her own principles, then, by accident (casually) she comes in con- 
flict with Scripture which informs us in regard to the mysteries of 
faith. Just as the stronger light often reveals those thing which 
were hidden in the weaker; so the light of grace, enkindled for us in 
the Word, makes manifest those things which were hidden in the 
light of nature. Just as any one, therefore, who would deny those 
things which are visible in the greater light, because he had not 
seen them in the smaller, would fail to appreciate the design and ben- 
efit of the smaller; so, also, he who denies or impugns the mysteries 
of faith revealed in the light of grace, on the ground that they are 
incongruous with reason and the light of nature, does, at the same 
time, fail to make a proper use of the office and benefits of reason 
and the light of nature.’’ Qurnstepr: ‘‘Corrupt reason, or the cor- 
rupt use of reason, conflicts with Theology when it measures the 
infinite by the finite, or lays down axioms as universal which are not 
$0; é. g.. When it opposes to creation its vaunted axiom (xvpcov Sofa 
suam,) ‘out of nothing nothing is made.’ For they are not truly 
universal, since they are*not verified in all cases. Thus that the 
whole is greater than its part, ¢ e., naturally, remains true in phi- 
losophy, yet the parts of a whole that has been blessed and miracu- 
lously increased, can exceed the unblessed whole, Jno. 6 : 9 and 13.” 
°Geruarp. ‘‘The articles of faith, in and of themselves, are not 
contrary to reason, but only above reason. 'They may however hap- 
pen to be contrary to reason; when, namely, reason claims the right 
to judge concerning them, according to its own principles, and does 
not follow the light of the Word but denies and impugns them. 
Again, the articles of faith are not contrary to, but merely above 
reason, inasmuch as reason before the fall was not yet corrupt and 
depraved, but since after the fall they are not only above, but also 
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contrary to corrupt reason, for this, in so far as it is of such a char- 
acter, cannot refrain from judging concerning them by its own prin- 
ciples.’’ 

Here belongs also the answer to the declaration ‘What is true the- 
ologically, cannot be false philosophically, for truth is one.” “Be- 
tween philosophy and Theology, there is not necessarily contrariety 
nor contradiction, since those things which Theology teaches by 
revelation concerning the greatest mysteries, a sound and sincere 
philosophy knows are not to be discussed and valued aoscording to 
the principles of reason, lest there should be a werdBacug sig daro yév0s 
(intrusion into a strange sphere), or a mingling up of the distinct 
principles of different departments. Thus, when Theology teaches 
that Mary brought forth, and yet remained a virgin, a wise philosophy 
does not assert that this is contrary to its conclusion, that for a virgin to 
bring forth is impossible; because it knows that that conclusion must 
necessarily be received with this limitation, that for a virgin to bear 
a child naturally, and yet remain such, is impossible, which Theolo- 
gy does not deny; for it declares that it was by virtue of supernat- 
ural and divine power that the virgin brought forth. But when some 
philosophizer makes out his axioms and assertions to be so compre- 
hensive that by them the highest mysteries of the faith are to be ad- 
judged, and thus invades foreign bounds, then it comes to pass, 
casually, that what is true theologically is false philosophically, 
where respect is had, not to the true use of a sound philosophy, but 
to its shameful abuse. Thus justice and the nature of law is every- 
where the same, 7. ¢., in theory, yet law in one province is not the 
same as law in another, but every government exists under its own 
special laws. Thus truth is one, in its general conception, yet each 
department has its own axioms, which are not to be drawn before 
another tribunal, but to be left in their own sphere.’’ 

®§ Qumnsrept. ‘We are to make a distinction between the reason 
of man wnregenerate and regenerate. The former counts the mys- 
teries of faith foolishness, but the latter, in as far as such is its char- 
acter, does net object to them. Then only and only so long is it to 
be regarded as such, when, and so long as, it follows the light of the 
Word and judges concerning the mysteries of the faith, not by its 
own principles, but by the Scriptures. We do not reject reason 
when regenerated, renewed, illuminated by the Word of God, re- 
strained and brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ; this 
does not draw its opinions, in matters of faith, from its own sources, 
but from Scripture; this does not impugn the articles of belief as 
does corrupt, self-confident reason. We are, also, to distinguish b- 
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tween reason partially rectified in this life, and that which is fully rec- 
tified in the life to come. The former is not yet so completely renewed, . 
illuminated and rectified that it would be impossible for it to oppose 
the articles of faith and impugn them, if it should follow its own 
guidance. Just as there remains in the regenerate a struggle be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, by which they are induced to sin; so 
there remains in them a struggle between faith and reason, in so far 
as it is not yet fully renewed; this, however, excludes all opposition 
between faith and reason.”’ 

* QuenstepT. ‘‘A distinction must be made between the organic 
or instrumental use of reason and its principles, when they are em- 
ployed as instruments for the interpretation and exposition of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in refuting the arguments of opponents, drawn 
from nature and reason, in discussing the signification and construc- 
tion of words, and rhetorical figures and modes of speech, and the 
normal use of philosophical principles, when they are regarded as 
principles by which supernatural doctrines are to be tested. The 
former we admit, the latter we repudiate.’’? The following from 
QuenstepT explains and expands this idea: ‘“‘It is one thing to em- 
ploy in Theology the principles and axioms of philosophy for the 
purpose of illustration, explanation, and as a secondary proof, when 
a matter is decided by the Scriptures; and another, to employ them for 
the purpose of deciding and demonstrating, or to recognize philo- 
sophical principles, or the argumentation based upon them, as au- 
thoritative in Theology, or to decide by means of them, in matters 
of faith. The former we do, the latter we do not. ‘There must be a 
distinction made between inferences deduced by the aid of reason 
from the Sacred Scriptures, and those drawn from the sources of na- 
ture and reason. The former must not be confounded with the latter. 
For it is one thing to use the inferences, (legitimate, necessary, ) and 
another to use the principles of reason. It is one thing to draw a 
conclusion and deduce inferences from the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, according to logical rules, and another to collect inferences 
from natural principles. A sort of illustration of heavenly matters 
can be sought for amongst those things which reason supplies, but a 
demonstration can never be obtained from that source, since it is ne- 
cessary that this should proceed (non é danorpiay sed é€ olxecor) from 
the same sphere to which the truth to be proved belongs, and not 
from a foreign one. We are to distinguish between the ministry of 
reason, when like a hand-maid she yields obedience to her mistress, 
and the tyranny of reason, when she wrogates to herself the power 
of judging in regard to things unknown and placed above her eom- 
prehension. Theology does not condemn the use, but the abuse, (of 
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reason) and the attempt to make of her a guide, or the magisterial 
and normative use of reason as a judge in regard to divine things.”’ 

This doctrine of the use of reason Gernarp develops in a manner 
somewhat different, although substantially the same; as follows, (un- 
der the topic, ‘‘The Use of Reason in the Rule of Faith:’’ (1) The 
organic use is the following: when our reason brings with it, to the 
work of drawing out the treasures of divine wisdom hidden in the 
Scriptures familiarity with grammatical accuracy of expression, with 
the logical arrangement of sentences, with the appreciative elucida- 
tion of rhetorical figures, and with the physical sciences; which famil- 
larity is entirely the fruit of philosophical cultivation. This use we 
greatly commend, yea, we even declare it to be necessary. (2) As 
to the edificative (xaracxevacrixos) use of reason, it is to be thus re- 
garded. There is a certain natural knowledge of God, Rom. 1 : 19, 
20, but this should be subordinate to that which is divinely revealed 
in the Word: so that where there is a disagreement the former should 
yield to the latter: and where they agree, the former confirms and 
strengthens the latter. In short, as a servant it should, with all due 
reverence, minister to the latter. (3) The destructive (avacxevacrexos 
Seu ereyxrexos) use, When legitimate, is the following: Errors in doc- 
trine are first to be confuted by arguments drawn from the Sacred 
Scriptures, as the only and proper source of Theology, but after- 
wards philosophical reasons may be added, so that it may be shown 
that the false dogma is repugnant, not only to the light of grace, but 
also to the light of nature. But when the truth of any doctrine has 
been clearly proved by unanswerable scriptural arguments we never 
allow our confidence in it to be shaken by any philosophical reasons, 
however specious they may be.’’ 

‘Although some things are taught in Theology, which can be 
learned in some measure by the light of nature and reason, yet hu- 
man reason cannot undertake to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the mysteries of faith, properly so called, by means of its own pow- 
ers; and such things as, already known from nature, are taught in 
Theology, it need not seek proof for anywhere else than in their own 
proper source, the Word of God, which is abundantly able to prove 
them. * * Jn this latter manrer the Theologian becomes in- 
debted, for some things, to the philosopher, not, indeed, as though 
he were not able to know them without the aid of philosophical prin- 
ciples, from Scripture, as the proper and native (oixeva) source of his 
own science, but because, in the course of the investigation, he per- 
ceives the truth of the proposition according to the principles of phi- 
losophy.”’ 

That to which GerHarp here merely alludes, the later Theologians, 
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such as Quensrept,. Barer, Honiaztus, develop at greater length 
when treating of the pure and mized articles, by the former of which 
are understood those which contain truths that can be known only 
by revelation; by the latter, such as contain truths which may, at 
least in part, be otherwise known. Hotwazius: ‘‘Mixed articles of 
faith may, in some measure, be known by the principles of philoso- 
phy. But the pure articles of faith can be learned and proved only 
from Sacred Scripture as the appropriate, fundamental and original 
source.’’ But the remark of Quenstep7 is well worthy of attention, 
that ‘‘in the mixed articles we grant that special (philosophical) prin- 
ciples may be employed, not, indeed, for the purpose of decision or 
demonstration, but merely for illustration, or as a sort of secondary 
proof of that which has already been decided by the Scriptures.”’ 
Here belongs also the following: ‘“The formal principles of reason 
no one rejects, the material, as a test of supernatural doctrines, no 
one in his senses receives. No material principle of reason, unless 
it be such as is at the same time a part of revelation, produces faith 
theologically. That there is a God, we know from nature; we be- 
lieve it, however, only on the authority of Scripture. It does not 
follow that ‘because axioms known by nature are a part of revelation, 
therefore reason is the rule of theological controversies.’’’ This 
sentence conveys the same idea as the last, quoted from GERHarD, 
and is designed to prevent the assignment of the right of decision in 
the mixed articles to reason, although she is to have something to 
do in them. Those Theologians who adhere to the distinctive ar- 
rangement described in Note 2d of organic and philosophical princi- 
ples, admit also the use of the absolutely universal principles in The- 
ology. It may be questioned, however, whether these are so accur- 
ately distinguished from the restrictedly universal principles which 
are not admissible, that mistakes may not easily arise. In regard to 
this Barer thus expresses himself: ‘The material principles of rea- 
son are also with propriety employed; however, when they are par- 
ticular or specific, they are subordinated to the universal principle 
(grand source) of Theology: but the universal principles of reason 
may be employed only when they are absolutely necessary, namely, 
when the demonstration of the opposite would imply a contradiction. 
For otherwise, if the principles of reason were employed, not abso- 
lutely, but for a specific purpose, or, so to speak, universally, and 
necessarily, it might easily happen that a conclusion would be reach- 
ed repugnant to the mysteries or to the articles of faith, even to those 
of fundamental importance. 
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ARTICLE V. 


LIFE AND LABORS OF FRANCKE. 


The most remarkable man of his times, was Augustus 
Herman Francke. His career marked a new era in the his- 
tory of the Church, and furnishes for the encouragement 
of God’s people, one of the brightest illustrations of the 
power of prayer and the triumph of Christian faith. In- 
dependently of the great work which he achieved in found- 
ing the Orphan House at Halle, the greatest eleemosynary 
enterprise in the world, and his child-like, unwavering 
faith in God, he was a man of more than ordinary ability 
and learning, a profound thinker, an eloquent preacher, 
sagacious and practical in his character, earnest and untir- 
ing in his efforts, always exhibiting a cheerful, hopeful 
disposition, taking a comprehensive, serious view of the 
work of life, its magnitude and responsibility, and con- 
stantly and faithfully striving to accomplish all he could 
for the temporal and spiritual interests of his fellow-men. 
Living in an age, when, on the one hand, a subtle and dan- 
gerous scepticism, and, on the other, a cold and formal or- 
thodoxy, were eating out the religious life of Germany, he, 
with Spener, Frelinghuysen and a few other kindred spir- 
its, kept alive the sacred flame of piety, and saved the 
Church of the Reformation from ruin. His aims were 
Christian. His efforts were owned by the Master. He 
possessed the simplicity and guilelessness of a child, and 
yet he had the most accurate insight into character, a won- 
derful knowledge of human nature. He knew how to ex- 
ercise an influence over others, and was regarded, even by 
his enemies, as a tower of strength, a power in the Church 
and the country. 

Augustus Herman Francke was born March 22d, 1663, 
in Liibeck, Germany. His father, John Francke, held an 
official position in that city, but removed with his family, 
three years after the birth of Augustus Herman, to Gotha, 
where he became associated with the government of Duke 
Ernest the Pious, of Saxe Gotha. His mother was con- 
nected with the Schabel family, who had the control of a 
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large stipendium, with which he was very much aided in 
the subsequent prosecution of his Academic and Theolog- 
ical studies. He received. his earliest instruction in his 
father’s family from private tutors. He subsequently en- 
tered the Gymnasium at Gotha, and so assiduous was his 
application to study, that, at the age of fourteen, he was 
pronounced qualified to become a student of the University. 
His friends, however, considered it inexpedient and unsafe 
to expose him, at so precarious and tender an age, to the 
temptations and perils of University life. He, therefore, 
continued his studies two years longer at home under the 
immediate direction and supervision of his friends. “Stu- 
dy was to me, at this time,” he says in his Reminiscences, 
“a most delightful occupation, and I had made an early 
choice of Theology as my profession. My progress was 
equal to the pleasure I took in my studies; and my vani- 
ty, in consequence of the progress I made in knowledge, 
might have become very dangerous to me, if the neglect 
which I experienced from my fellow pupils on aecount of 
my youth, had not humbled me. I am persuaded, that 
this circumstance was in reality of greater advantage to 
me than if I had been caressed and flattered. After I 
left the Gymnasium, my ambition daily increased. I de- 
sired to become distinguished for learning. This exerted 
an influence, even on my style of writing, and I proposed 
to myself as examples in the Latin language those authors 
marked by their florid style, until moved by the judicious 
advice of a friend, | returned to the noble simplicity of 
Cicero.” 

Krfurt was the first University, whose instructions he 
attended. Thence he was transferred to Kiel, in Danish 
Holstein, that he might enjoy the benefit of the stipen- 
diwm, to which, according to the foundation, he was enti- 
tled. Here he remained three years, his studies being di- 
rected by Professor Kortholdt. He thus speaks of himself 
at this period: “I was well acquainted with systematic 
theology and Christian ethics. I was able to prove all¢he 
doctrines from the Bible. I neglected nothing of what is 
usually regarded as external piety. But my theological 
knowledge had not yet my heart. Inthe perusal of the Serip- 
tures 1 had no disposition to make a personal application 
of the truth. All my aspirations centred in this one idea, 
that I might become a learned man.” At Kiel, however, 
Francke did not meet with the encouragement and facilities 
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for acquiring the Oriental languages, which he had ex- 
pected: That he might satisfy the ardent longings of his 
heart, he went to Hamburg, where Hssardi, an eminent 
teacher of the Oriental languages, gave instruction. In 
the space of two months his progress in Hebrew was so 
rapid, that when the condition of the family required his 
return to Gotha, he was enabled, during his sojourn of 
eighteen months at home, in addition to the revision of 
his former studies, to read through the Old Testament in 
the original, six times. He was also diligently engaged, 
at the same time, in the study of the English and French, 
which languages, in connection with the Italian, occupied 
much of his attention after his removal to Leipsic, in 1681. 
Here, in 1685, he lectured on Biblical interpretation with 
great favor and success. He continued at this seat of 
learning two years, and then, in accordance with the coun- 
sels of his uncle, Dr. Glixon, he determined to pursue his 
theological studies further, under the direction of the 
learned and pious Dr. Sandhagen, Superintendent of Lune- 
burg. Thither he repaired and became an inmate of this 
good man’s family, whose conversations were generally of 
a religious character, and the few persons, who frequented 
the house, were devoted and active Christians. Under 
these favorable influences he was led carefully to inquire 
into his spiritual condition, the relations which he sustain- 
ed to his God, and his prospects for eternity. He was 
dissatisfied with himself. Doubts and difficulties arose in 
his mind. He realized that he had no claims to disciple- 
ship. He experienced hours of sorrow and anguish. In 
a subsequent reference to this period, he says: “Dr. Sand- 
hagen desired me, soon after my arrival, to preach for him, 
assigning me the appointment, several weeks, in advance 
of the service. In the earnest desire that my hearers 
might be edified, I selected as my text the words: ‘But 
these are written, that ye might believe, that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through hig name,’ and as my theme, ‘The true and 
living faith, and the difference between this and a mere 
imaginary and ideal faith.’ As I was seriously and con- 
secutively meditating on this important subject, I discov- 
ered that I did not possess that living faith. Finding so 
much that required attention in my own heart, I neglected 
the prepartion of my sermon. My whole life passed in 
review before me; it seemed as if I could count all my 
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sins. But I soon ascertained, that the principal fountain 
of them all was my unbelief, or the supposed belief, with 
which I had so long deceived myself. Sometimes I wept. 
I walked my room, greatly distressed. I knelt in prayer 
to that God whom I did not yet know. I pleaded with 
‘him to have compassion on me. I determined, if my 
mind experienced no change, to tell Dr. S. that I could 
not preach, because I would not deceive the people. With 
a troubled heart I saw that I had no God, in whom my 
heart could trust. 1 bewailed my sins, but I had no Sa- 
viour, to whom I could flee for refuge. In the greatest 
distress of mind, I again implored the Saviour to grant 
me relief in my anguish, and to save me from my wretch- 
ed condition. The Lord heard my prayer. My doubts 
vanished. My difficulties were removed. J was assured 
in my heart of the grace of God in Christ Jesus. I could 
call Him not only my God, but also my Father. All my 
grief subsided, all the restlessness of my heart had gone. 
I was so filled with joy that I could, with my whole soul, 
praise Him who had dealt so graciously with me. I had 
bent my knees in the greatest grief, and with a heart full 
of doubt; I arose with joy imexpressible and full of as- 
surance. It seemed as if I had spent my former life in a 
deep sleep, from which I had just awaked. J was fully 
convinced, that the world with all its glory could not pro- 
duce so sweet a joy in the human heart.” The Wednes- 
day following Francke preached. With gratitude and 
heartfelt joy he proclaimed that faith which he had so 
lately received, and which afforded him so much comfort. 
His residence at Luneburg he ever considered the most 
important period of his life, in the influence which it ex- 
ercised over his future character and usefulness. “From 
that time,” he says, “religion was my chief concern. The 
glory of God and the extension of his kingdom appeared 
to transcend in importance every other interest in the 
world. Honor, wealth and pleasure I regarded with in- 
difference, with an undesiring eye.” 

In 1688 he left Luneburg, and, after a brief sojourn at 
Hamburg, he visited Dresden, spending two months with 
his friend, Dr. Spener. The active zeal and earnest coun- 
sels of that good and devoted man, strengthened him in 
his Christian character and awakened within his breast a 
renewed desire for the increase of practical piety and more 
fervent effort in the Church. He returned to Leipsie, 
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where he resumed his lectures in the University. They 
were well attended and heard with deep interest. But his 
success encountered violent opposition and bitter envy. 
He was attacked on all sides. The celebrated Thomasius, 
then a resident of Leipsic, fearlessly came to his rescue, 
and successfully defended his cause. Good was accom- 
plished, and results the most important followed. 

The scene of Francke’s labors is now changed, by the 
reception and acceptance of a call, in 1690, to Erfurt. 
Here he devotes himself diligently to the work of preach- 
ing. His sermons, so practical and earnest, were received 
with great satisfaction and favor, not only by the citizens, 
but by the strangers, whom his power asa preacher had at- 
tracted to the place. Many Catholics who attended his 
services, either united with the Protestant Church, or 
manifested by their actions, that the ceremonies of their 
Church were of much less importance than they had pre- 
viously regarded them Ina city under the control of a 
Catholic government, as Erfurt at that time was, such a 
state of things would naturally awaken jealous feeling 
and an acrimonious spirit. An edict was issued by the 
authorities of Erfurt, in the name of the HKlector and the 
Archbishop of Mayence, to whose jurisdiction the terri- 
tory then belonged, requiring Augustus Francke, as the 
founder of a new sect, within twenty-four hours, to leave 
the city. When information of these proceedings reached 
him, he was advised to ask for his dismission, but he re- 
plied: “The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the 
righteous are bold as a lion.” He remonstrated against 
the unjust decree, which condemned him unheard. But 
the remonstrance had no effect. Neither the supplications 
of the citizens, nor the entreaties of the Church, availed 
anything. ‘I'he persecuted man left Hrfurt, in the au- 
tumn of 1691, amid the sorrows, the sympathies and tears 
of his friends, exhibiting a most Christian spirit, and im- 
pressing all with his remarkable moderation, equanimity 
and fortitude. But so well established was his reputation 
for learning and integrity, that several Protestant Princes 
immediately offered him protection and positions in their 
respective dominious. He remained for two months with 
his friends at Gotha, and then accepted an urgent call to 
Halle, for so many years the theatre of his activity and 
zeal, his evangelical and enthusiastic efforts. 
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Francke’s rernoval to Halle marks a new and important 
epoch in his life. This was in 1692. He was elected to 
the Professorship of Oriental Languages, and subsequently 
of Theology, in the recently established University of 
Halle. He also engaged in pastoral labors, as a Christian 
minister, at Glaucha, a small village, on the outskirts of 
the city, the inhabitants of which were very degraded and 
grossly immoral. But he was not deterred by the cir- 
cumstances from laboring faithfully for their elevation and 
conversion. Their ignorance and poverty imparted the 
first impulse to the benevolent efforts, which characterized 
his whole future career. He, at once, organized catechet- 
ical classes among the young of the parish, he fed the des- 
titute who were daily crowding the parsonage, and at the 
same time, ministered to their spiritual wants by instruct- 
ing them at his house in the doctrines and principles of 
the Christian religion. He assisted, in every way he 
was able, the neglected poor, and tried to raise up the 
down-trodden and the fallen, to rescue souls from ruin, to 
awaken new notes in praise of the Redeemer, to people 
new mansions in heaven. But the plans which were 
adopted and the efforts put forth, fell far short of his fond 
expectations and benevolent wishes. “One day as I was 
reading the Scriptures,” he says, “I met with the words: 
‘Hivery man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let 
him give, not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth 
a cheerful giver; and God is able to make all grace 
abound toward you, that ye always having all sufficiency 
in all things, may abound to every good work,’ and the 
thought arose in my mind, ‘How is God able to make all 
grace abound toward me?’ I felt as if I should like to 
aid the poor and the afflicted, if I were only able, but my 
circumstances frequently compelled me to send them away 
empty.” Whilst he was occupied with these thoughts, he 
received a letter from a Christian friend who was in deep 
distress; he was so destitute that, with his whole family, 
he was threatened with starvation; he was unwilling to 
borrow more from any one, but if in his need he could 
receive help, he would never cease to be grateful. “I re- 
membered,” says Francke, “what I had just read, and was 
more troubled than ever to know what to do; I wept and 
prayed; and, at last, without holding counsel with any 
human being, I resolved to deal in a Christian way with 
my friend in his hour of extremity. oo my pur- 
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pose into immediate execution, and, during the year, I 
gave lnm one hundred dollars, and relieved his family 
from the greatest destitution.” 

About this time he tried another plan of procuring 
funds, that he might relieve the wants of the poor. He 
kept a box suspended in his own house with the inscrip- 
tion: “Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ?” 
Also, “Hach one, not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” In this way he obtained some- 
thing, from time to time, although the contributions were 
small. One day an individual dropped in the box three 
dollars and a half. When he took the money in his hand 
he gratefully exclaimed: “This is a large sum; with this 
I ought to do a great work. I will now commence a 
school for the poor.” The same day he purchased books 
with a dollar and a half, and engaged a student to instruct 
the children two hours a day, believing that God would 
provide other resources, when his present means were ex- 
hausted. This was the foundation of the Orphan House. 
From so humble a beginning originated that vast enter- 
prise which, by the divine blessing, has accomplished so 
much for Christ and his cause. 

The progress of the work was, at first, slow, but its in- 
fluence and operations were gradually extended. The 
school was ‘now held in a large hall, adjoining the study in 
the parsonage, where a box was fastened to the wall with 
the inscription: “For the instruction of poor children, 
and the purchase of the necessary books and other mater- 
ials.” Beneath were written the words: ‘He that hath 
pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord: and that which 
he hath given will He pay him again.” Thus he was 
enabled not only to continue the school, but also to relieve 
the wants of the poor children. Alms were distributed, 
two or three times a week, to attach the scholars to the 
school, and to render them more docile and subordinate to 
authority. The citizens, observing how carefully they 
were instructed, desired to place their children also under 
the same influences. The privilege was granted them, on 
the condition that they would pay three cents per week 
for the instruction. With this additional revenue, Francke 
could increase the compensation of the teacher. Five 
hours every day were thus devoted to instruction, and, in 
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a short time, there were sixty pupils in the school. The 
fame of the good man’s zeal for the public welfare had, in 
the mean time, spread over a great portion of Germany, 
and many Christian hearts were animated with a desire to 
assist in so benevolent a work. About this time an influ- 
ential Christian friend, hearing of his philanthropic labors, 
presented him with five hundred dollars, the interest of 
which was to be used, at his discretion, for indigent stu- 
dents. Supposing that this sum would be sufficient for 
the maintenance and education of one student, he made 
the necessary inquiries to secure a suitable subject. Four 
orphans were presented to him, from whom he was to 
make his selection. ‘Trusting in God,” he says, “I ven- 
tured to take all four. Having once undertaken, in the 
name of Gud, to receive and educate orphans, I deter- 
mined to refuse none that offered, and, in less than a fort- 
night, I had nine orphanchildren under my care, and 
soon the number increased to twenty.” Kind hearts were 
prompted to supply funds as they were needed. Contri- 
butions came in from all directions, and sometimes in 
large sums. These were conscientiously appropriated to 
the object intended. Francke felt that God was with him, 
and his blessing was resting upon his labors. 

The parsonage was now inadequate to the accommoda- 
tion of the large number of scholars that applied for ad- 
mission into the School. He, therefore, rented rooms of 
a neighbor, and employed additional teachers.- But hav- 
ing found from experience that, during the few hours of 
secular instruction, comparatively little could be done in 
the way of impressing religious truth upon the hearts of 
the children, he thought his object would be more effectu- 
ally attained, if they could be kept all the time under the 
vigilant supervision of pious teachers. For this purpose 
he earnestly desired to build an Orphan House, though he 
had not a dollar, with which to undertake so great a work. 
But he committed the interest unreservedly to a kind 
Providence, and relied wholly upon the promise, ‘The 
Lord will provide.” In 1695 the building was commenced, 
without capital, or the promises of patrons, but in faith, 
A pee to the living God for the success of the enterprise. 

eanwhile,” he says, “the faithful God and Father of the 
orphan, who can do for us altogether more than we ask 
or can even think, provided for me more richly than, with 
my faithless reason, I could have ever dared to dream. 
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By the divine favor I could now not only do something to 
help poor students secure an education, give shelter and 
raiment to the poor orphans committed to my care and 
keep the school in proper order, but I was able to buy the 
house of my neighbor, from whom I had been renting 
rooms, and also to build two apartments in the rear. The 
work had been begun in faith, and in faith I designed to 
continue it, not hesitating to provide all that was needed 
for the children, but, at the same time, carefully guarding 
against procuring any article, not demanded by the stern: 
est necessity.” The number of orphans increased. ‘The 
house was filled to its utmost capacity, the duties of the 
teachers became so onerous, that it was necessary to se- 
cure additional help. 

Francke’s labors were now augmented by the founda 
tion of another Institution, about this time, at Glaucha. 

lis reputation, as an experienced and snecessful educator, 
being established, the widow of a nobleman applied to 
him for a private tutor for her children. But being una- 
ble to furnish a suitable individual from the number of bis 
students, he proposed to receive and educate them at his 
own house for a stipulated sum. The children were sent. 
Other noblemen and wealthy individuals followed her ex- 
ample, and, in the course of a few months, so soon as the 
proper arrangements could be made, the Gymnasium was 
commenced under the name of the "Royal Pedagogium at 
Halle. ‘In 1697 I made,” he says, “further enlargements, 
in order to accommodate those who wished to pursue a 
more extended course of studies. I appointed skilful 
teachers, and formed classes in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
in history, geography, geometry, music and botany. I 
received tees from such parents as were able to pay for 
the tuition of their children. This I say, because it illus- 
trates my entire trust in Providence, because no one paid 
me so much as it cost to provide instruction for his child; 
even when the fees were paid, there was a pecuniary loss 
in every case. The reception of this class of children in- 
creased our burden, and compelled me to look to God for 
even greater blessings upon the enterprise.” 

As the operations of the Orphan House, numbering 
now nearly two hundred pupils, were enlar ved, he found 
it necessary to adapt its character to the changed circum- 
stances of the school. He divided the pupils into sections, 
according to their sex and their attainments in study. 
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For those who possessed superior endowments, instruc- 
tions suited to their capacity were selected, whilst others, 
intended for mechanical pursuits, were taught Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic, and the elementary principles of 
Christianity. And as there was no model of an Orphan 
House in all Germany, and he was desirous of making his 
Institution as perfect as possible, he sent his Superintend- 
ent to Holland to examine similar schools in that country. 
He also, in humble reliance on the providence of God, 
purchased other buildings. But the erection of a larger 
edifice every day seemed indispensable. 

On the 18th of July, 1698, the corner-stone of the Or- 
phan House, founded in faith and baptized with prayer, 
was laid in the name of the Triune God. “Providence 
had blessed me,” says Francke, “so far, that I had on 
hand a considerable quantity of lumber, although not suf- 
ficient for the building; but for the other materials, and 
funds to pay the workmen, I was compelled, from week to 
week, to look to the hand of the living God who had al- 
ready given me so many reasons to trust Him. Although 
I had commenced with no ready money to pay the labor- 
ers, yet God opened the way for me to secure, without any 
difficulty, the services of a sufficient number of workmen 
to proceed with the House. It was my custom, and one 
to which they yielded with cheerful compliance, to com- 
mence the day and terminate the week with prayer.” 
“The work,” he adds, “advanced so rapidly, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude, that in one year from the day, on which 
the corner-stone was laid, the roof covered the whole 
building, and God had silenced the sneers of those who 
had made light of the undertaking, and who had gone so 
far as blasphemously to say, that they would hang them- 
selves on the walls, when they were high enough.” The 
king of Prussia now regarded the project with kind inter- 
est, and manifested his appreciation of the work by vol- 
untarily giving a hundred thousand bricks for the walls, 
and thirty thousand tiles for the roof. He also granted an 
act of incorporation, which raised the Orphan House to 
the rank of an Institution, recognized by the Government, 
with the privilege of soliciting contributions in all parts of 
the kingdom. 

About this time the heart of a Christian gentleman, 
Baron Canstein, was inclined to devote a portion of his 
wealth to provide a Home for poor widows, and to place 
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it under Francke’s care and supervision. An Asylum 
was fitted up in the vicinity of the other Schools, and 
soon after commenced operations with a limited number. 
Prayers with them were daily conducted, and Francke 
writes: ‘We have reason to think the influence of this 
widows’ retreat was very great, and their prayers redound- 
ed to the benefit of the whole city, as well as to the Insti- 
tutions under my charge. He also introduced a Free 
Table, as he found that many of the young men, who had 
devoted themselves to the acquisition of knowledge, were 
too limited in their means to procure the most common 
necessaries of life. His resolution was adopted on. inei- 
dentally discovering one day, that an indigent student had 
been without a regular meal for three days; although 
Francke knew not, whence the means would be secured, 
he looked for help to God, who bad directed him to feed 
the hungry, and his expectations were more than realized. 

How Francke multiplied and continued so many Insti- 
tutions, requiring constantly funds for their support, may 
be learned from his own simple statements in reference to 
the origin, progress and success of the work, so strikingly 
illustrative of the power of faith and the efficacy of prayer. 
The continued evidences of God’s presence and interest in 
the work strengthened his courage and continually inspir- 
ed his faith, even when obstacles, apparently insurmounta- 
ble, crowded his path. He tells us, that on one occasion, 
when all his resources were exhausted, and he knew not 
whence the supply would come for the heavy expenses of 
the ensuing week, just at the right time, God provided for 
his necessities ; some one, he knew not the individual, was 
moved to send him seven hundred and fifty dollars. At 
another time, when they were again reduced to extreme 
destitution, and the steward informed him that their meat 
and grain were consumed, that they were without wool 
and clothing, he made his wants the subject of special 
prayer. The result was that he had scarcely risen from 
his knees, when a knock at the door and the voice of a 
friend were heard, who had brought him fifty dollars, and 
thus, at once, relieved his wants. In the year 1698, he 
sent to a Christian woman, in indigent circumstances, a 
‘ducat, as a trifling relief in her poverty. In her reply, 
she stated that the money had reached her most oppor- 
tunely, at a time of great need, and that she had prayed to 
God that he would send to him a pile of ducats, in return for 
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thé one he had given to her. Very soon after this, he re- 
ceived twenty-eight ducats from one place, two others 
from a person living in Sweden; twenty-five from an un- 
known individual, and twenty more from an old friend of 
the Institution. Prince Louis, of Wiirtemburg, about this 
time, passed to his rest, and, in his dying hours, drew 
from his drawer a purse, containing five hundred duecats, 
observing, “This is for the Orphan House at Halle. 
“When I saw this heap of ducats lying before me,” says 
Francke, “I remembered the prayer of the pious woman, 
and felt that God had answered her prayer.” In the 
month of February, 1699, he again experienced great 
want. The larder was empty, and he knew not whither 
to turn. “Notwithstanding my poverty,” he writes, “I 
still clung to the promise: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,’ yet the care of the temporal was con- 
stantly agitating my soul with my concern for the spirit- 
ual. It required great effort to repose faith in God, un- 
disturbed by the pressing want of the present hour. As 
I gave out the last penny, I uttered in my heart the 
prayer: ‘Look, O Lord, look in compassion upon my 
need!’ I then repaired to the University to deliver my 
usual lecture to the class, when I was met by a student 
who handed me a parcel, containing seventy dollars, for 
the Orphan House, from an unknown friend, more than 
two hundred miles distant.” He adds: “And so it was 
always. No half week passed without bringing heavy de- 
mands on me, yet God always anticipated my wants, and 
raised up means at the very moment required to meet m 

necessities, and to strengthen my faith. Gradually I 
grew strong, and calm in the conviction, that every hour 
would bring the help to bear its burden, and my faith 
could not be shaken. I felt that God would carry me 
through, and permit me to see the realization of all m 

plans and hopes.” But soon after this, he again felt the 
most distressing want. His faith was severely tested. 
The steward presented his account, and demanded money 
for the weekly expenses, the payment of which could not 
be postponed. “I had no money for him,” says Francke, 
“and he had nothing for the household. This was another 
of our dark hours. I bade him hope on, and have faith. 
I determined, so soon as | had finished some business, in 
which I was then engaged, to retire for prayer. But just as I 
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was closing the door of my room, a merchant appeared, 
and placed in my hands an order for twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars, to be devoted to the wants of the Orphan 
House. I immediately thought of the words: ‘And it 
shall come to pass, that before they call, I will answer ; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.’ Returning 
to my chamber, with a grateful heart I offered thanksgiv- 
ings, instead of supplications, for my desires had been grat- 
ified, my expectations had been more than fulfilled.” On 
another occasion he was greatly perplexed He knew not 
how to meet his obligations. It was the last day of the 
week. Hvery moment he expected the steward to call 
for money, but he had none! He did not, however, fear. 
God was his ‘“‘refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” He walked in the open air, and as he beheld 
God’s works, and admired the azure canopy of heaven, his 
heart was gladdened, and he thought, how delightful it was 
to have nothing, to lean simply on God, and to trust his 
providence. He felt confident, that, in his extremity, a 
way would be opened, that means would be furnished; his 
mind was at rest, he enjoyed perfect peace. On his return 
home, he was met by the steward, who inquired, “If an 

thing had come in yet?” “No!” was the reply, “but I 
have faith in God.” Scarcely were the words pronounced, 
when a student entered his room with thirty dollars, which 
he said came from a person, whose name he was not at lib- 
erty to mention. “How much money do you need,” said 
Francke to the steward, “to pay off the workmen?” 
“Thirty dollars,’ he answered. “Have you need of no 
more?” said Francke. ‘No!” he replied. God had mar- 
vellously provided for the exigency. The incident served 
to confirm the faith of both in God and his providence. 
“One day,” writes Francke, “we were in circumstances so 
straitened, that I repeated with unusual earnestness the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ Then I quietly and trustfully waited, assured that 
help would presently come. My prayer had just been ut- 
tered, when a well-known friend called, and placed at my 
disposal four hundred dollars. The prayer was answered, 
the request granted, and my heart was most deeply im- 
pressed.” On another occasion, when the treasury was 
entirely empty, he stood very much in need of one hun- 
dred dollars. He knew not whence it would come. The 
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steward reported to him the great destitution that: existed. 
As he had nothing for him, he directed him to come after 
dinner. In the mean time, Francke resorted to the throne 
of grace. The steward returned, according to orders, af- 
ter dinner, but was again disappointed. He was told to 
come again in the evening. ‘A confidential friend,” says 
Francke, “visited me in the after part of the day, and he 
and I united in prayer. Notwithstanding the necessities 
of the case, I did not feel constrained to ask importunately 
for supplies. I could only thank and adore God for his 
past mercies. When my friend left me, and I accompan- 
ied him to the door, I found the steward on the one side 
of the entrance, waiting for his money, and on the other side, 
a stranger, who handed mea purse, containing one hundred 
and fifty dollars for the Orphan House.” “What could be 
clearer to me,” adds Francke, “than the cause I loved and for 
which I labored was under the direct control of the eternal 
and living God, who never for a moment sleeps, and who 
continually testifies that, as He was to our fathers, so is He 
still to us?” Instances might be indefinitely multiplied to 
show how wonderfully prayer was answered, God’s gra- 
cious promises fulfilled, and wants, as they occurred, were 
promptly supphed. An Anterest in the Institution was 
every where awakened, its sphere of usefulness enlarged, 
and contributions were received not only from all parts of 
Germany, but from England, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, 
Russia, France, and from almost every Christian country. 
Men every where, “as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” contributed to this benevolent enterprise. When 
one source ceased to flow, God opened another; when one 
friend failed, another was raised up. “God alone,” says 
Francke, “is powerful, and in Him alone we may safely 
trust. He that confides in Him, and faithfully performs 
his part, will not be put to shame.” 

In the progress of the work, the establishment of a 
Book Store, in connection with the Orphan House, proved 
a great advantage. There was nothing of that kind, at 
first, contemplated, but the project originated from a very 
simple circumstance. Mr. Khler, a faithful officer of the 
Orphan House, had, at the expense of the Institution, pub 
lished a sermon, by Dr. Francke, on “Our Duty to the 
Poor,” which, when delivered, had made a deep impression. 
So rapid was the sale of the printed sermon, that a second 
edition was immediately demanded. Mr. Ebler interpret- 
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ed this, as an indication of Providence, in favor of the pub- 
hieation of practical sermons, and as unexpected success 
ensued, the publication of larger works was undertaken. 
From. this small beginning arose that immense establish- 
ment, whose power for good is still so extensively felt. 
The influence of the Institution was also extended by the 
addition of the Medical Department. Several valuable 
recipes for compounding medicines were received which 
were submitted to Dr. Richter, the Physician of the Or- 
phan House, who successfully experimented with them. 
They yielded a heavy revenue, and furnished additional 
resources for carrying out the philanthropic purposes of 
Dr., Francke. -He established, likewise, an Infirmary, 
which was useful in services rendered to suffering human- 
ity. 

A work of such magnitude now could only be executed 
by the most extraordinary efforts, indomitable persever- 
ance, and by unfaltering faith in God, all of which Francke 
so eminently possessed. He was the pastor of a large 
parish, a Professor in the University, and engaged in an 
extensive correspondence. So prompt and faithful was 
he in the discharge of every duty, that he never allowed 
any interference with a known obligation. He usually 
devoted his evenings to the exclusive interests of the sev- 
eral Institutions, when he held a conference with the offi- 
cers, with the view of ascertaining the condition of the dif- 
ferent schools, the discipline and the method of instruction 
pursued; the wants and character of every orphan and pu- 
pil were the subjects of constant examination and careful 
consideration. But notwithstanding the selfdenying and 
indefatigable labors of this great and good man, he ex- 
perienced difficulties and trials from sources least ex- 
pected. Opposition to his efforts, to his activity and zeal, 
was encountered from those who ought rather to have ad- 
vanced than retarded his benevolent plans. Ministers of 
the gospel, envious of his success, endeavored to stir up 
the prejudices of the people against the work. Notwith- 
standing his devout adherence to the Lutheran faith, the 
purity of his life and the living power of his piety, all 
kinds of charges were brought against him. It was said 
that he attracted large congregations to his church, that 
he neglected his pastoral duties, that he was a fanatic and 
a heretic, that it was the greatest folly in him to have 
buildings on so immense a scale, that large sums of money 
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came into his hands which he appropriated to his personal 
use, that he was an impostor, and was laying up riches for 
the benefit of his family after his death, that he was too 
much engrossed in secular affairs, that he had lost all his 
religion. Thus wrongly was he judged, his actions mis- 
represented and his character maligned. “It needed” says 
Francke “a great deal of faith in God to go on my wa 
amid such false and wicked charges, but God bade me look 
up and go on. Happily He strengthened me, so that, de- 
spite them all, I could proceed with my work.” The 
mens sibi conscia recti was always apparent in his life. 
This sustained him under obloquy and persecution. 

We have been considering Francke more especially in 
his active and benevolent efforts, as connected with the 
Orphan House, but we must not undervalue his labors in 
other departments of influence. He preached and lectured 
regularly, and found time to study and write. His duties, 
as Professor in the University, were fully and faithfully 
performed,’and his labors in the cause of literature, with 
the many improvements he introduced in the work of ed- 
ucation, were highly appreciated, and are gratefully ac- 
knowledged at the present day. In the year 1702 he 
established a Collegium Orientale, designed to advance the 
study of the Oriental languages among those who had al- 
ready spent several years in the University and made 
some progress in theological science, to promote a more 
profound acquaintance with the Hebrew and cognate lan- 
gauges. Dr. Michaelis, in the Pretace to his edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, refers to the aid he received from the mem- 
bers of the College, in the preparation of the work, and 
acknowledges that it would never have been accomplished, 
if Francke’s Collegium Orieniale would not have qualified 
men for the work. 

Francke met with a severe affliction, in 1705, in the 
death of his valued friend, Dr. Spener, with whom he had 
been on the most intimate terms, and whom he had always 
regarded with the most affectionate interest. Deeply af-. 
fected by the bereavement, he was stimulated to renewed 
effort, to more faithful service, for he felt that the night of 
death was approaching, when he could no longer work. 
Providence now presents another channel for his benevo- 
lent efforts. _ The king of Denmark, Frederick LV., desir- 
ous of sending the gospel to heathen lands, forms a mis- 
slonary organization, and applies to Francke for suitable 
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individuals to engage in this important work. He enters 
gladly into these plans for the dissemination of the truth. 
Ziegenbalg and Pliitschan, were the first missionaries that 
left Halle. The Danish Mission has ever since been in 
connection with the Institutions at Halle, and from its 
halls has received the most of its laborers for the Foreign 
field. He also, in 1714, established a Theological Semi- 
nary, and a Seminary for the education of Teachers. The 
condition on which the applicant was admitted, was that he 
had beent wo years a member of the University, and could 
produce satisfactory testimonials as to his moral character 
and fidelity to study. His great aim, in connection with at- 
tendance upon the Lectures of the University, was to sub- 
stitute practical religion for scholastic subtleties and un- 
fruitful speculations, and to make the young men better 
a:quainted with the duties of the pastoral office. In 1716 
he was appointed Preacher of the University. This diffi- 
cult and responsible position, notwithstanding his numer- 
ous other engagements, he filled, to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty and the students. 

It is natural to suppose that the strength of Francke 
would fail under the influence of his labors, the continued 
pressure of his arduous duties. ‘I'he death of his intimate 
friend, Baron Canstein, with whom he had lived in unin- 
terrupted friendship, of Herrnschmidt, and of Neubauer, 
so long associated with him in his labors of love, made an 
impression upon Is system. He took several trips with 
the view of resuscitating his health, but the relief gained 
was only temporary; his physical powers gradually de- 
clined, but he assiduously continued his efforts, maintained 
a correspondence with his friends, and prepared for publi- 
cation the first two volumes of his hortatory discourses. 
On the 15th of May, 1727, he delivered his last Lecture 
before the University, at the conclusion of which he took 
- final leave of the audience, and gave his parting counsel. 
On the 24th, accompanied by several of his intimate 
friends, he visited the gardens of the Orphan House, when 
he poured forth his soul in earnest supplication to Heaven. 
Those who were present say, that he took a retrospective 
view of his past life; he referred to the fact that Provi- 
dence had cast his lot in a Christian land, that he had 
been protected in the days of his youth, and been early 
brought to a saving acquaintance with the truth, that the 
oppressive sense of his own weakness had been changed 
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into the comforting conviction of God's inexpressible 
goodness. He confessed, that he had frequently failed in 
duty, but that the Saviour had been gracious to him, that 
he had often been overpowered with a sense of divine 
love, that his prayers had been answered and a fountain 
opened in his heart, from which unceasing streams of hap- 
piness had flowed. He adored the providence of God, 
which he had so richly enjoyed, expressed his gratitude 
that he had been permitted to live to some purpose, and 
turned from his offerings of grateful praise to earnest 
prayer and supplication on behalf of those, whom God 
had given him, that they might be preserved until the end, 
in faith, love, meekness and humility. “May I,” he ad- 
ded, “once see them all again, and be able to say, Lord, 
here am I, and the children whom thou hast given me!” 
Under the influence of such sentiments, on the 24th he, 
for the last time, visited the Institutions. On the follow- 
ing day his disease returned with increased violence, and 
baffled all medical skill. He suffered the most excruciat- 
ing pain. His fervent prayer was, that God might teach 
him, not only to do his good pleasure, but also to suffer for 
it. His prayer was heard. Those who had been taught 
by his life, how to live, were now taught by his patience, 
his humility, his submission, his filial contidence, how to 
suffer and die. His mind, as he approached the close of . 
life, was, at times, much occupied with thoughts in refer- 
ence to those who had come out of great tribulation, and 
whose robes were washed in the blood of the Lamb. His 
heart, filled with ecstatic joy, at the prospect of being so 
soon with Christ, would break forth in the strongest ex- 
pressions, full of faith and hope. He seemed grateful that 
he could recall so many scriptural texts, when his physi- 
cal infirmities did not permit him to pursue a regular train 
of thought, or to meditate with composure on connected 
truth. His clearness of mind he retained until the last 
day of his life. His faith in the promises of God was un- 
abated. “I know whom I have believed, and am per 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted to him against that day,” was the assured expression 
of his confidence. On the 8th of June, 1727, he fell into 
a gentle sleep and passed serenely to his final rest. Such 
was the happy close of an honored and useful life. That 
God whom he always trusted, whose assistance with child- 
like faith, he constantly sought, was with him, watched 
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over his last hours, and welcomed him toa new and higher 
sphere of existence. He rested from his labors, but his 
works still do follow him. 

The following is a list of the several Institutions, found- 
ed by Professor Francke: 

1. The Orphan House. This enterprise seemed to 
awaken the deepest interest and warmest sympathy. Per- 
haps, it engaged Francke’s most assiduous attention. The 
main edifice, six stories high and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, was the largest in the city, colossal in propor- 
tions, handsomely finished, and imposing in appearance. 
Connected with this were other buildings, adapted to the 
various wants of the children, and intended to accommo- 
date upwards of one thousand Orphans. This was erected 
without capital, without soliciting the funds for the pur- 
chase of the material, or for the payment of the workmen. 
The Lord, from day to day, in answer to prayer, supplied 
every thing that was required. In 1704, it was educating 
one hundred and twenty-five Orphans; at a subsequent 
period, as many as five hundred. 

2. The Normal Seminary. This was designed for the 
thorough education of Teachers, and the studies pursued 
were chiefly those which would be of service in the in- 
struction of others, special attention being given to those 
. branches which were elementary. At the very commence- 
ment of his work, Francke needed teachers, and none were 
so ready to help him, as young men in humble circum- 
stances, who were anxious to secure an education. These 
men received gratuitous instruction and boarding, and, as an 
equivalent, they rendered services in the Orphan House. In 
1704, there were seventy-five students in this Department. 
The course of instruction extended to five years. For its 
maintenance no contributions were ever asked. It was 
sustained altogether by ‘the fervent effectual prayer of 
the righteous man.” 

8. The Divinity School. This grew out of the necessity 
of assisting in their studies indigent students in theology. 
From the very first Francke had employed the services of 
these young men studying in the University, as his co- 
laborers in the Orphan House and the schools for the poor. 
Many were thus prepared for the gospel ministry. They 
received special instruction from Dr. Francke and other 
Professors in the University, and funds came in freely for 
their support. In this Institution many of our earlier 
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Lutheran ministers,* who labored in this country with 
apostolic zeal, were trained, as well as large numbers who 
went to heathen lands to proclaim the riches of redeeming 
love. 

4. The Seven Schools. These were all under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Francke, some of them designed for the 
children of citizens who were able to pay tuition, and oth- 
ers, for those in the humble walks of life. In 1704 the 
pupils in these schools, independently of the Orphan chil- 
dren, amounted to eight hundred, the teachers to seventy. 

5. The Royal Pedagogium. This was an Institution de- 
signed for the sons of noblemen, and men of wealth and 
influence, who desired instruction in the higher branches. 
Its benefits were subsequently extended to others. The 
School, at first, consisted of only twelve pupils, but in 
1704 numbered seventy scholars, and seventeen teachers. 
Instruction was here communicated in the ancient and 
modern languages, the sciences and in literature. This 
Institution was never self-sustaining. It also was aided 
by voluntary gifts. God’s favor was extended to this, as 
well as to the other departments of Francke’s great work. 

6. The Collegium Orientale. This Association, designed 
to advance the critical study of the Scriptures in the Ori- 
ental language, in 1704, consisted of thirteen individuals, 
but accessions to the number were made from time to 
time. 

7. The Institution to provide Free Board for Poor Stu- 
dents. This was a most excellent feature in Francke’s 
operations. Without any special resources he furnished, 
at first, gratuitous boarding to twelve young men; the 
number gradually increased, until nearly one hundred 
regularly sat down to their meals in the great hall of the 
Orphan House. This Free Table gave Francke an oppor- 
tunity to study the personal character of the young men. 
It was made an occasion of religious improvement and en- 
Joyment. A chapter from the Bible was read, accompan- 


* Among those whose names now occur to us are: Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, D. D., Peter Brunholtz, John Nicholas Kurtz, John 
Helfrich Schaum, John Frederick Handschuh, John Dietrich Heint- 
zelman, John Lewis Voigt, John Andrew Krug, Christopher Eman- 
uel Schultze, Henry Christian Helmuth, D. D., John Frederick 
Schmidt, and John Christopher Kunze, D, D., all of them efficient 
and successful in the work of the ministry. 
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ied with appropriate remarks; a hymn was sung, and 
prayer’ offered. The young men were impressed with a 
sense of their Ser iense upon God for the supply of 
their daily wants, and their success in the discharge of 
duty. 

8. The Book-Store anid Publishing Department. This 
was designed to supply an obvious want in the Institution. 
At the Store were kept for sale all the publications of the 
Institution and a general variety of useful books. It was 
subsequently patronized by the citizens of Halle, in 
preference to any other book-store. The Publishing Hs- 
tablishment, small in the beginning, expanded, till it be- 
came one of the most extensive enterprises of the kind in 
Germany. Not only were school books issued, but stand- 
ard religious works, among them the productions of Dr. 
Spener ; also works in the Hebrew and Oriental lang uages: 
The fonts in the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic char- 
acters, in the course of time, were the most complete in 
the country. The presses were also extensively used for 
printing the Scriptures. Millions of copies were circulat- 
ed, and the good work still goes on. In the early history 
of the American Lutheran Church, the Bible, through 
this instrumentality, was furnished to hundreds who were 
destitute of the Word of Life. This department always 
sustained itself, as the greater part of the labor was per- 
formed by the older boys in the school, all of whom were 
trained to industrious habits. 

9. The Chemical Laboratory and Apothecary Department. 
Occasional cases of sickness, at the beginning, rendered it 
necessary to make provision for such exigencies This 
department soon became very much enlarged. A. dispen- 
sary, with separate rooms for putting up medicines, con- 
nected with it, was extensively used by the people of 
Halle. Some of the recipes, employed by the Physician of 
the House, were very effective, and yielded to the Institu- 
tion a very handsome income, supposed, some years, to 
amount to twenty thousand dollars, 

10. Other Hicemosynary Departments. In these are in- 
cluded various benevolent agencies, designed to alleviate 
suffering humanity: The Infirmary ; A Home for Indi- 
gent Wadgees An Institution for the care of the Poor in 
Glaucha; A ‘Home for Itinerant Beggars. in 1714 seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-five scholars, and one hundred 
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and eight teachers, were connected with the different 
schools under Francke’s superintendence. At the present 
time there are nearly four thousand, and a corps of two 
hundred teachers. 

These Institutions owe their success to Francke’s com- 
prehensive wisdom, disinterested benevolence and fervent 
prayers. They form one of the noblest monuments of 
Christian faith and effort. Founded with a view to the 
slory of God, and the best interests of men, controlled by 
the purifying and elevating influence of the gospel, and 
pervaded with the spirit of Christ, they have proved a 
blessing to the Church and the world. Who can doubt 
the power of faith, the influence of prayer? What but 
the Christian religion could have produced results so 
grand for the elevation of society and the happiness of 
the human race? These Institutions, in successful opera- 
tion, now under the direction of Dr. Kramer distinguished 
for his literary attainments and his efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of a great and complicated system, were 
never, it is said, more influential for good than at the 
present. The precious seed, sown in prayer and faith, 
one hundred and seventy years ago, is still yielding a 
bountiful harvest. God is faithful to those who are faith- 
ful to Him. His promises are as enduring as the founda- 
tions of the earth. They are Yea and Amen to them that 
believe. The smallest act of kindness, performed in the 
name of Jesus, will not be unrewarded. ‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” “They, that be wise, shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


By Rev. S. A. Ort, Professor in the Female Seminary, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


By the words, “There shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and the unjust,’ is enunciated a doc- 
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trine, not discoverable by the human reason. Whatever 
of God’s perfections may be apprehended through nature, 
whatever concerning futurity and existence beyond this 
life, still, unassisted mind is incompetent to bring to light 
the doctrine so clearly set forth by the Great Apostle. 
Concerning the soul, from observation and experience the 
conviction of endless duration may arise. It may be 
contended, this is no groundless assumption, since the es- 
sence of matter and spirit are essentially distinct; and as 
the end of material form is decay, the destiny of spiritual 
existence may reasonably be concluded to be immutabili- 
ty. But certainly no like intimation is given by nature 
in its ongoing respecting the body; for this ultimately be- 
comes lifeless and returns to the dust, out of which it was 
made. Having no power to revive itself, and no indica- 
tion to be found in the works of the material world, of 
the probable interposition of Omnipotence on its behalf; 
no prospect of a final quickening of this fleshy tabernacle 
could be suggested by uninspired intellect. But, on the 
contrary, in reference to this earthly house, the firm con- 
viction would ever more be: “Death is an eternal sleep.” 
In searching the history of Pagan antiquity, no allusion 
to such an idea is observable. While belief in a future 
state has prevailed among all tribes, still a supposition 
that the dead body will ultimately re-live, enters not, 
either into their philosophical or theological speculations. 
When Paul most powerfully presented this doctrine to the 
thinkers of Athens, they imagined him a setter forth of 
strange gods; some mocked, and others said, ‘‘We will hear 
thee again of this matter.” It is, hence, emphatically, a 
question of revelation, and is found inseparably connected 
with the great mediatorial work of Jesus Christ. This, 
however, does not forestall logical investigation. It may 
be impossible to comprehend this doctrine, for it is ques- 
tionable, whether finite intelligence can thoroughly un- 
derstand any of the fundamental tenets composing the 
Christian system. While this is true, still a satisfactory 
apprehension of them may be obtained, and sufficient evi- 
dence produced to establish their validity. Since it is im- 
possible for unaided reason to discover the essential truths 
of a divine revelation, this by no means argues inability 
toadduce proof confirming these, after their disclosure has 
been made. This doctrine, then, is not to be regarded as 
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something simply to be believed; but is to be considered 
an object of faith, because of the validity of its claims. 
Scepticism has ever adduced this dogma as conclusive 
proof against the truthfulness of the Christian religion. 
From the time of its promulgation to the present, it has 
raised the voice of ridicule and bitter denunciation against 
the reasonableness of this doctrine, and in its arrogance 
has foolishly supposed to have forever settled the ques- 
tion, and doomed the Christian faith to eternal disgrace. 
The conclusions of science are continually presented as an 
insurmountable objection, that facts demonstrate the utter 
impossibility of such an event, and that, consequently, the 
whole matter is a manifest absurdity. But an examina- 
tion of this process, renders very apparent the fact, that 
the premises do not warrant such a sweeping inference. 
This course of argument may establish strong probability 
against the theory that advocates the resurrection of the 
substance, or identical particles composing the physical 
framework at the time of its deposit in the grave, but, 
that it exposes the absurdity of all possible conceptions of 
such an occurrence, is a groundless assumption. It is not 
our purpose to review the objections that have been urged 
against this Biblical truth, nor to speculate concerning the 
nature of the body that will eventually be raised. True 
this has usually been the point of dispute; it is here, the 
forces on either side have been marshalled for conflict. 
Perhaps no better place for a continuous warfare could 
have been selected; in the region of speculation, where 
often no definite data are given for determining one’s 
course, and enabling him to bear with certainty upon one 
point. What the constitution of the future body will be, 
is left undetermined by Scripture; and it may from this 
be legitimately argued, reason can never settle the ques- 
tion beyond dispute. We, therefore, leave this for others 
to discuss, and will only attempt to show that the doctrine 
is true; that finally something, whatever it may be, which 
the Scripture calls body, will, in reality, be resurrected. 
In support of this, we urge the proposition, that the idea 
of a complete redemption demands such an occurrence. 
Three facts present themselves claiming universal admis- 
sion. The first is, man is not in a perfect state; the 
second, that sacred and profane history concur in the 
statement that his condition, at some past period, was vast- 
ly superior to his present ; and the third is, the prevailing 
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conviction, among all generations, of incompetency to re- 
gain his pristine excellence. Man is a fallen creature; as 
such, he is a transgressor, and, consequently, subject to 
the penalties of a violated law. But since the government, 
under which he was placed, is perfect, self-recovery is im- 
possible; as a faultless law cannot permit disobedience to 
pass, unpunished. If a restoration at all be possible, it 
must be by rendering satisfaction to the law. But how 
obtain justification before inexorable justice? How cancel 
the iniquity of a deliberate, wilful violation? Manifestly, 
in no other way save by substitution and vicarious sacri- 
fice. Redemption, hence, is the only possible method by 
which such a result can be attained. Recovery of a fallen 
being must be through a price paid, and this price must 
be paid by one not subject to sin, and in every way com- 
petent to meet all requirements and fulfil all promises. But 
a necessary characteristic of redemption will be complete- 
ness, without which it would be useless and, consequently, 
worthless. This requires, that it be adapted to the end 
designed. If, then, it be competent to accomplish the ob- 
ject in view, it must be judged able to answer its purpose. 
Be it however inefficient, then must it be pronounced im- 
perfect, since it lacks a very essential element. An im- 
portant quality, therefore, in redemption will be efficiency. 

Further, in order to possess completeness, it must em- 
brace all of that class of creatures for whom it is origina- 
ted. That a line of distinction should be drawn, is incon- 
ceivable; for all sinners originally occupy the same posi- 
tion with reference to the law and are equally loved of 
God. So that if it be sufficient to restore one sinner, and 
effect his deliverance frem the consequences of evil, it will 
be amply able to save all. The provisions for one, will 
evidently be adequate for millions, and thus, since it can- 
not lack sufficiency, it is not necessitated to include or 
benefit only a limited number. Such a method, conse- 
quently, in its provisions, will contemplate a race of sin- 
ners, asa whole. Again: Man is a compound, embracing 
two naturally distinct elements, body and soul. The one 
constitutes his personality, and makes him a responsible 
being; the other serves as the organ, through which the 
latter operates. As, then, it is apparent these two ele- 
ments are essential to the constitution of the being known 
ag man, a complete redemption will include in its provi- 
sions the whole creature A remedial system must reach, 
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in its work of deliverance, as far as the fall, and embrace 
as much of the creature as has been affected thereby. To 
save the soul and permit the body to remain in bondage, 
would be the surrendering of a very important part of the 
sinner to the kingdom of death. Butasa prominent part of 
the aim in a method of restoration, would be the final and 
positive subjection of all enemies, the entire man must be 
included therein; otherwise, it would be partial and fail 
to gain complete mastery over the powers of darkness. A 
wide field, where sin exercises authority, would still exist, 
and hence, the very end of a redemptive measure, at least 
so far, would be entirely frustrated. Redemption designs 
the deliverance of the sinner from the curse of a violated 
law.. In case, however, no such scheme would be intro- 
duced into the perfect government, this would be immedi- 
ately visited upon the offender; in which event justice 
would not disunite the two natures of the creature before 
proceeding to execute the sentence, but as it found him, 
so would it inflict upon him the deserved penalty. The 
body would not escape, but, with the soul, would be com- 
pelled to bear the curse. If the soul only is involved in 
guilt, if its faculties only are blunted and carnally disposed 
by its voluntary disobedience, then it is requisite that a 
scheme of deliverance and restoration include only the 
part thus affected. But if more is involved; if the body 
likewise is subject to at least some of the evils of trans- 
gression, (although not guilty of wilful disobedience,) it 
must also find a place in the remedial system. Now it will 
not be disputed, that the fall of man affected his soul, in- 
curred on it guilt and forced it into a most rigorous servi- 
tude. It will not be denied that itdepraved the spiritual 
faculties, and thus gave them an ever downward tendency, 
which no self-effort can ever arrest, induced a disposition, 
radical and, by its own power, unchangeable, which per- 
petually impels to deeds of greater wickedness. But it is 
equally manifest that his body also became subject to the 
evils of disobedience, that it too keenly feels the sting of sin. 
Its powers are enervated, its life is corrupt, and thus are 
engendered the seeds of that disease, whose result is the 
verification of the decree: “In the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt die.” Certainly then some effects of the fall 
extend to the body as well as afflict the soul. The body 
is heir to death, not because this is its original destiny, 
but because sin has entered into the world. That two na- 
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tures so intimately connected in the same being could not 
possibly be affected by that which produced a complete 
revolution in the one, is inconceivable. From the very 
nature of the case, the results of the disobedient conduct 
of the one, must extend to the other; so that the body, 
with the soul, must be concluded under sin; and as the 
latter is embraced in a scheme of redemption, so must the 
former likewise be included. Since sin holds in subjection 
the body, since this tabernacle of flesh and blood returns 
to its native dust, it is manifest so must it evermore re- 
main, unless it be brought up from the grave by some 
higher power. But such a deliverance from the dominion 
of death would be a resurrection. As, therefore, the 
restoration of the body could only be effected in this way, 
a resurrection is inseparably connected with the idea of a 
complete redemption. 

It has already been intimated, that the object of a re- 
demption demands completeness, for otherwise it would be 
incompetent to secure the accomplishment of its end. If, 
therefore, God ever introduces a remedial scheme into his 
moral government, it will be perfect, adapted to the wants 
of the creatures for whom it is planned, possessed of eff- 
ciency, and contain provisions for the whole man and the 
entire race. For to suppose the contrary, is to assert the 
truth of one of two propositions, either that God would 
devise an incomplete method of deliverance while his pur- 
pose is the salvation of the whole man, which would bea 
reflection on divine wisdom, an evident absurdity ; or, that 
his aim was not the complete overthrow and destruction 
of the power of sin, which would virtually be a compro- 
mise, an act utterly impossible with the eternal and holy 
God. It is, hence, very clear, if there bea redemption 
executed, the salvation of the body is a certainty. 

The manner of this salvation would, however, be at the 
option of its Author. If in his wisdom he deemed it 
proper not to allow sin to complete its work, then when 
his probationary period has ended, the whole creature 
- would be translated. But if physical death is allowed to ° 
exert its power, and dissolve the body into dust, then the 
only other possible mode of salvation, would be a resur- 
rection. Now, since death does reign, sweeping each gen- 
eration into the grave, it irresistibly follows, if there be 
any redemption for man there will be a resurrection of 
the dead. It, doubtless, need not here be inquired 
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whether a scheme of redemption has been devised, 
wrought out, and is in the process of execution. This fact 
is so prominent in the world’s history, and so well authen- 
ticated, that remark upon it is unnecessary. 

In the revelation of this method, it is, hence, expected 
there will be frequent mention made of the salvation of 
the body, as well as the soul; and if it be found to contain 
direct allusions to such a truth, these must be regarded a 
confirmation of the idea already advanced. What then 
are the declarations of Scripture on this point? “Thy 
dead men shall live; together with my dead body shall 
they arise.” ‘And many that sleep in the earth shall 
awake.” “Hor the hour is coming, in which all who are in 
their graves shall come forth.” “For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope; because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from corruption. For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain until now, and not only they, but ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” 

Again, if the doctrine under consideration forms any 
part of this system, in the working out of redemption 
there will be the actual occurrence. It is very apparent 
tbat he who undertakes this work must make an atone- 
ment. The price demanded by eternal justice, must be 
paid; which price will be nothing less than the life of the 
substitute. “Without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” Unless a sacrifice be offered on the altar of 
Divinity, the soul must forever perish, the gates of mercy 
be eternally closed. In order, then, that the soul may be 
absolved from the consequences of its disobedience, the 
surety must die. But all the propitiatory part of this 
work finds its occasion in sin. The Redeemer’s suffering, 
and his finally giving up the ghost, will be only because 
this exists; and by so doing he becomes subject to its 
power. Now while all this is necessary, it is very evident 
one step more is essential to the efficiency of what has al- 
ready been done. For, suppose his expiration on a cross 
be the closing act of the substitute’s mediatorial work, 
then his body would go down into the grave, there for- 
ever to remain, and over his tomb death would raise the 
shout of everlasting victory, _ Of what consequence to the 
sinner would be a redemption which leaves the under- 
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taker of it—the surety—under the dominion of the con- 
sequences of sin? Manifestly none. The powers of dark- 
ness would still be unconquered, and the reign of death 
eternal. Hitherto the work progressed by submission to 
the effects of sin, but now, in order that what has been 
done may be of avail and possessed of the necessary effi- 
ciency, a new act must be performed, which shall not be 
the result of submission, but a determined counteraction, 
resulting in the complete destruction of the power of 
death, and the eternal subjection of all enemies. Such 
counteraction would be a coming forth from the grave. 

Now since a redemption has been wrought out, this fact 
exists, and is, consequently, to be regarded as the correlate 
of the idea already set forth. By reference to the history 
of this work, it is found that such an event has, in reality, 
transpired. EHxpressly is it declared: “Thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead, that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached among all na- 
tions. Wherefore, in order that this redemption could be 
effective, the Redeemer must resurrect himself. Now 
with reference to himself, by so doing, he has subjected 
all foes; but since, with respect to men, he must reign till 
all enemies be put under his feet, and as the last enemy 
to be destroyed is death, he must finally resurrect those, 
included in the redemption he has wrought out. As in 
Adam, then, all die, so in Christ, shall all be made alive. 
For since by man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

To all this, perhaps, it might be objected, that the 
resurrection of the unjust is not proved. It has been 
shown, that a complete redemption contains provisions for 
the body as well as for the soul. As, however, the latter 
is a free being, the benefits of a redemption must be left 
to its own election. Butsince the body is not a voluntary 
agent, and, at the same time, included in the remedial plan, 
the benefits of this scheme could not, with respect to it, 
be conditional. Therefore, while the finally unregenerate 
soul could not enjoy the blessings of a restoration, such 
denial would not necessarily exclude the body from par- 
ticipation in a resurrection. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE THREE-FOLD WRITING ON THE CROSS. 
By Prof. Lemvrt Moss, A.M., Lewisburg, Pa. 


“And Pilate wrotea title, and put it on the Cross. And 
the writing was Jesus oF NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE 
Jews * * And it was written in Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin.” (John 19: 19, 20; compare Luke 23 : 38.) 

Before entering upon the special inquiry of this paper, 
the providential and historical significance of the three- 
fold inscription affixed to Christ’s Cross, we will touch 
very briefly upon the explanation of one or two points. 

It was the Roman custom, that a person condemned to 
execution should have his crime inscribed upon a tablet, - 
a small board covered with white gypsum, and bearing 
black letters. This tablet was hung about the neck of the 
criminal, and so borne by him to the place of execution. 
In cases of crucifixion, it was placed above the person’s 
head on the cross. Husebius* tells us of a martyr, who, 
previous to exposure to the wild beasts, was “Jed about in 
the theatre, with a tablet before him, on which was writ- 
ten: ‘This is Attalus, the Christian.’ ” 

That the inscription or title upon Christ’s Cross should 
have been written in three languages, admits of ready ex- 
planation from the circumstances of the case. Latin was 
the official language of the Roman Empire, of which Ju- 
dea was now a province, and hence that language would 
be used in all official documents and proclamations; Greek 
was the language of culture and general literary inter- 
course, and was, therefore familiar to most, if not all, of 
those who were gathered to the feast from the various 
provinces of the empire; Hebrew (Atramaean) was the na- 
tive speech of the province, the mother-tongue of Jesus 
and of those who demanded his death.+ It is thought 


* Eccl. Hist. Bk. 5, ch. 1. 


t“The Hebrew (or, strictly speaking, the Chaldee) for the natives 
of Palestine, the Greek for the many foreigners, the Latin as the 
language of the commanding authority.’’ Tholuck, on John 19:20. 
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that this variety of languages will account for the differ- 
ences in the form of the inscription, as given by several 
evangelists. Itis not probable, that it would have been 
written, in as many tongues, without verbal modifications. 
These differences can be seen by bringing together the 
words included in the inscription, according to the four 
writers, thus: 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE. JOHN. 
THIS Is JESUS Tu Kine or T'HIs Is THE King Jesus or Naz- 
= 
THE King or tur | THE Jews. Or THE JEWS. ARETH THE KING 
JEWS. | ov vue Jaws. 


The latter part of the title, that which contains the ac- 
cusation, and which the Jews asked Pilate to change, be- 
cause of its offensiveness to them, is precisely the same in 
each. The variations are in the proper name—Mark and’ 
Luke omitting it altogether, Matthew giving simply the 
name Jesus, to which John adds the name of his early 
home, according to the common Scripture formula, Jesus 
of Nazareth, or Jesus the Nazarene. It is supposed by 
some commentators, (as Alford) that neither evangelist 
preserves the exact words of the inscription, but that each 
gives us the substance, in language that best suited his 
purpose. Others (as Van Oosterzee, in Lange’s Commen- 
tary,) think that “the diversity in the statements of the 
superscription is sufficiently explained, from the fact that 
in the original languages it had a somewhat different form.” 
And so Mark, writing for Roman readers, gives a transla- 
tion of the Latin; Matthew and Luke preserve the Greek; 
while John gives “the hteral translation of the original 
Hebrew.” The subject has been investigated by Mr. Co- 
ker Adams, of England, whose conclusion, as quoted in 
The Treasury of Bible Knowledge, by the Rev. John Ayre, 
is worth repeating: Mr. Adams thinks that John records 
the very words written by Pilate, and that the three other 
evangelists have preserved the inscription in the three 
languages—Matthew,in Hebrew, Mark in Latin, Luke in 
Greek. There could have been but a narrow space upon 
the Cross, and yet the writing was to be fully legible. 
Now if “Jesus of Nazareth” were placed separately above 
the rest, and also larger, and if the three lines below de- 
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clared the crucified to be the “King of the Jews,” all the 
expressions would fall naturally into order, thus: 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


Tris 1s Jesus THE Kine of THE JEws. (Hebrew.) 
THIS Is THE KING OF THE JEWS. ((freek.) 
Tue KiNG OF THE JEws. (Latin.) 


“With this interpretation,” says Mr. Adams, “every word 
and particle of the accounts, given by all the four evangel- 
ists agree, both with each other and with probability ; the 
first three announcing the derisive, yet true, proclamation 
of their Lord to those three great nations, the fourth re- 
lating those words which visibly on the cross, no less than 
really in their sense, belonged alike to all.” 

The motive of Pilate is obvious, in wording the inscrip- 
tion as he did, and in refusing to make any alteration. 
The Jews had overcome Pilate’s hesitation to order the 
execution, by appealing to his fear of the Roman em- 
peror. “If thou let this man go, thou art not Casar’s 
friend. Whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh 
against Cesar.” Pilate knew that his official delinquen- 
cies would make it comparatively easy for the Jews to ex- 
cite against him the emperor’s wrath, and the persistency 
of their hostility to Christ assured him, that it would be 
equally persistent toward himself, if he should thwart their 
desire.* He knew the malice, dishonesty, and envy of 
the Jews in charging Christ with kingly ambition, and 
now, at the very moment they are elated with their sue- 
cess, he taunts them openly before the multitude, by this 
ironical inscription on the cross, with their impotence and 
meanness. The inscription “contains no accusation, but 
simply a title, the purpose of which is, not so much to in- 
sult the crucified himself, as in particular the Jewish na 
tion, as is clear at the first glance.’”’+ 

But this is outward, as it appears to the spectators and 


. 

*The blot against Pilate, as aman and a judge, in his dealings 
with Christ, is that he was ‘‘willing to satisfy the mob,’’ (Mark 15 : 
15,) contrary to his convictions of justice and humanity. He de- 
clared Christ to be righteous, and “he knew that the chief priests 
had delivered him for envy,’’ and yet he gaye him up to be scourged 
and crucified. 

Tt Van Oosterzee on John 23 ; 38. 
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participants of the strange transaction. There is a higher 
and wider view. As the whole event of the crucifixion 
was “according to the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God,” so each part was ordered by an eternal pur- 
pose and in fulfilment of an eternal plan. Pilate’s inscrip- 
tion may have been, in his intention, ironical and con- 
temptuous, but it was, nevertheless, the public proclama- 
tion of a divine truth, and the open accomplishment of a 
divine prophecy. “What thou, Pilate, didst write, was 
not from arbitrary choice, for another guided thy hand. 
Thou hast prophesied, as Balaam did of old; and with thy 
inscription art ignorantly and involuntarily become a wit- 
ness for the truth.”* : 

It is readily recognized, also, that there is peculiar sig- 
nificance in the fact that three languages were chosen by 
Pilate for his inscription, and those three, the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. It may seem natural, or even necessary, 
that he should have chosen as he did. The circumstances 
of the case determined the choice for him. But who de- 
termined the circumstances? Here is a singular proof 
that divine providence had been, through all previous hu- 
man history, working toward this point as toward a goal, 
and the world had been preparing tor the coming and cru- 
cifixion of Christ. The three-fold writing on the cross is 
the sign and evidence of the three great lines of historical 
movement, through which the world’s preparation had 
been carried forward, and which now, by their conver- 
gence here, consummated “the fulness of time.” The case 
has been well stated by Mr. Hewson. “Casting a general 
view on the age of the first Roman emperors, which was 
also the age of Jesus Christ and his apostles, we find our 
attention arrested by three great varieties of national life. 
The Jew, the Greek and the Roman appear to divide the 
world between them. The outward condition of Jerusa- 
lem itself, at this epoch, might be taken as a type of the 
civilized world. Herod the Great, who rebuilt the Jewish 
temple, had erected, for Greek and Roman entertainments, 
a theatre within the same walls, and an amphitheatre in 
the neighboring plain. * * Greek and Roman names 
were borne by multitudes of those Jews who came up to 
worship at the festivals. Greek and Latin words were 
current in the popular ‘Hebrew’ of the day; and while 


* Krammacher. 
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this Syro-Chaldaic dialect was spoken by the mass of the 
people, with the tenacious affection of old custom, Greek 
had long been well known among the upper classes in the 
larger towns, and Latin was used in the courts of law, and 
in the official correspondence of magistrates. On a criti- 
cal occasion of St. Paul’s life, (Acts 21 : 22,) when he was 
standing between the temple and the fortress, he first spoke 
to the commander of the garrison in Greek, and then 
turned round and addressed his countrymen in Hebrew ; 
while the letter of Claudius Lysias (Acts 23) was written, 
and the oration of Tertullus (Acts 24) was spoken, in 
Latin. We are told by the historian Josephus,* that on 
a parapet of stone in the temple area, where a flight of 
fourteen steps led up from the outer to the inner court, 
pillars were placed at equal distances, with notices, some 
in Greek and some in Latin, that no alien should enter the 
sacred enclosure of the Hebrews. And we are told by 
two of the evangelists, that when our blessed Saviour was 
crucified, ‘the superscription of his accusation’ was writ- 
ten above his Cross ‘in letters of Hebrew, and Greek, and 
Latin"+ 

The Cross of Jesus Christ stands at the centre of human 
history. All the previous history of the race found its 
expression there, and all subsequent history flows thence, 
as from its source. It is impossible to make any other 
fundamental division of the history of man on the earth 
than into ancient and modern, and the earthly life of 
Christ is the inevitable dividing line. So that we may 
say the Cross of Christ stood at the confluence of all pre: 
vious civilizations and cultures. They converge and gather 
there as to a focus, and with multiplied power all subse- 
quent civilizations and cultures have come from the cross 
and been diffused over the earth. Just as the Lake of 
Galilee gathers into itself the waters of the Upper Jordan, 
and, transferring them to its opposite shore, sends the 
same stream, with increased volume and power, upon its 
mission of blessing, through the valley below, so He who 
has forever hallowed the waters of that sacred sea, gath- 
ered into himself all human excellence and all divine ex- 


* Jewish Wars, Bk. V. ch., 5, 22: compare Bk. VI. ch. 2, 34. 

+ Conybeare and Hewson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chapter 1. 
The entire chapter is full of interest and instruction, as bearing upon 
the present topic. 
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eellence—Son of Man and Son of God at once—and has 
transferred and diffused them over the world. It is, then, 
searcely a figure of speech when we say that the Cross of 
Christ is the centre of human history, the pivot around 
which turns everything of earthly interest. 

We are now able, after this lapse of time, to look back 
and see how all the movements of Divine Providence pre- 
vious to Christ’s coming, were in preparation for that 
event, and how all the movements of Providence, since his 
coming, have been simply the unfolding of the blessings 
which he brought It was in the “fulness of time” that 
Christ canie into the world; it was, then, in an important 
sense, when the world had attained its majority, had come 
to its manhood, was ready for the incarnation of Deity, 
the sending of the Son of God. But if we were to ask 
history what were its great contributions to the prepara- 
tion for Christ's coming, what were the great lines of civ- 
ilization and culture that converged here at the foot of 
the Cross, the answer would he typified in Pilate’s inscrip- 
tion. This is the Rosetta stone which opens the records 
of the past. The treasures of the world were contained 
in the three languages of this inscriptions—the Hebrew, 
the Greek, and the Latin.* Let us look briefly and ina 
general way at the contribution of each. 


*Mr. Hewson, in the chapter already quoted, thus sketches the 
main features of the period of Christ’s earthly life, as it appears to 
the Christian’s eye: ‘‘He sees the Greek and Roman elements 
brought into remarkable wnion with the older and more sacred ele- 
ment of Judaism. He sees in the Hebrew nation a divinely laid 
foundation for the superstructure of the Church, snd in the disper- 
sion of the Jews, a soil made ready, in fitting places, for the seed of 
the gospel, He sees, in the spread of the language and commerce of 
the Greeks, and in the high perfection of their poetry and philosophy, 
appropriate means for the rapid communication of Christian ideas 
and for bringing them into close connection with the best thoughts 
of unassisted humanity. And he sees, in the union of so many inco- 
herent provinces under the law and government of Rome, a strong 
frame-work, which might keep together, for a sufficient period, those 
masses of social life which the gospel was intended to pervade. The 
City of God is built at the confluence of three civilizations. We 
recognize with gratitude the hand of God in the history of his 
world.”’ 

Neander gives a similar summary in the Introduction to his 
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1. And first, the contribution made by the Hebrew 
towards preparing the world for Christ’s coming. “What 
advantage, then, hath the Jew? Much every way; chief- 
ly because that unto them were committed the oracles of 
God,” (Rom. 3: 1, 2). And because, as Paul says again, 
to them “pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and thé promises; whose are the fathers; and of 
whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed forever,’ (Rom. 9:4, 5). ‘Lo the Jew, 
then, had been entrusted, in a peculiar sense, the religious 
preparation of the world for the coming of the Messiah. 
This thought takes us back to the time when the promise 
that had been made to Adam was transferred to Abraham 
and his descendants, who were called out, to be the special 
depositories of this great prophecy and promise of God con- 
cerning man; for in Abraham and in his Seed (which was 
Christ) were all the nations of the world to be blessed. 
We trace the path of this remarkable people, and we notice 
how their peculiar divine promise was nourished, how it 
was carried by them down into Egypt and through the Red 
Sea, and how it sustained them through all the varied ex- 
periences of the Promised Land. We notice, also, how 
the promise grew, how it gained in distinctness and ful- 
ness and grandeur of outling; prophet after prophet came, 
and each added something to those who had gone before, 
until it seemed as though the day had really begun to 
dawn, and the people could see the features of Him who 
was portrayed in the radiant visions of Isaiah. And thus 
God trained his people, giving them in possession this 
great body of religious truth, so that they alone of all the 
nations of the earth, knew and worshipped him.* The 


Church History. ‘To quote a single sentence: ‘The three great his- 
torical nations had to contribute, each in its own peculiar way to 
prepare the soil for the planting of Christianity; the Jews on the 
side of the religious element; the Greeks on the side of science and 
art; the Romans, as masters of the world on the side of the political 
element; * * all the threads of human development, hitherto 
separated, were to be brought together and interwoven in one web.’’ 

* “Much profit, says St. Paul, had the Jew. He had the oracles 
of God; he had the custody of the promises; he was the steward of 
the great and fundamental conception of the unity of God, the sole 
and absolute condition, under which the divine idea could be upheld 
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other nations he had permitted to wander according to 
their own ways, yet not meanwhile releasing them from 
his sovereign control. They did not like to retain him in 
their knowledge, and he gave them over to a reprobate 
mind. 

Furthermore, the Jews were fitted for their part in “‘pre- 
paring the way of the Lord,” through the severe and pro- 
tracted chastisements to which their sins, especially their 
persistent idolatry, subjected them. But for these chas- 
tisements, they, too, would have forsaken God and made 
shipwreck of their sacred trust. After frequent and 
varied corrections, they were taken captive, their land 
wasted and emptied of its inhabitants—carried anew into 
exile and bondage. But they continued the work of their 
providential mission in their exile—their own minds be- 
ing purified, the great truths that God had committed to 
them becoming more and more clear, their idolatry being 
wholly purged away, and their evil habit of rebellion well 
nigh cured. 

There was only a partial return of the Jews to Palestine 
after their departure to Babylon, although Jerusalem was 
piously regarded as their religious capital, and their re- 
ligious festivals there, were numerously attended. Indeed, 
through the subsequent political and social changes which 
took place in the surrounding nations, we find the Jews 
more widely dispersed. After the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great, and still later, when the Roman empire had 
become almost co-exteusive with the world, these strange 
people, isolated from all others by peculiar religious be- 
hefs and practices, were everwhere present in large num- 
bers, and everywhere active.* In striking confirmation 


among men at its just elevation. No poetry, no philosophy, no art 
of Greece ever embraced, in its most soaring and widest conceptions, 
that simple law of love towards God and towards our neighbor, on 
which ‘two commandments hang all the law and the prophets,’ and 
which supplied the moral basis of the new dispensation. ~ 
Greece had yalor, policy, renown, genius, wisdom, wit; she had, in a 
word, ali that this world could give her; but the flowers of Paradise, 
which blossom thinly, blossomed in Palestine alone.’’ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Address on The Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential 
Order of the World. 

* The leading Church Histories refer more or less fully to these in- 


NiO Le Xan INO? 74: 40 
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of several of the points here suggested, it is related in the 
second chapter of Acts that, on the day of Pentecost, 
“there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven,” a statement which is after- 
ward explained in detail, showing that representatives 
from all the continents of the known world, Asia, Africa, 
Hurope, were gathered together. 

And it is to be especially remarked, that wherever the 
Jews went, they established their synagogues, with all the 
peculiar doctrines and ceremonies of their national wor-_ 
ship. Thus throughout heathendom, with its multitudes 
of idols and its impure rites, they proclaimed the one only 
and true God. The use of synagogues does not belong to 
the earlier Hebrew history. It seems to have originated 
in the captivity and dispersion of the people, although we 
have no precise information on the subject. It is of great 


ternational movements within the limits of the empire. The follow- 
ing passage is from Dr. Dillinger’s valuable work, The Gentile and 
the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ, Vol. II. Bk. 10, ch. 
1: ‘In consequence of the breaking up of the Persian empire, * * 
the narrow territory of Judea was surrounded with settlers, whose 
speech, customs and creed were Greek. On the other hand, the 
Jews went on spreading in lands, where Greek was spoken. A good 
many of these were planted in Egypt, in the newly founded capital 
Antioch, in Lydia and Phrygia. Led on by their love of trade, they 
soon became numerous in the commerical cities of Westen Asia— 
Hphesus, Pergamus, Miletus, Sardis, &e. From Egypt and Alexan- 
dria they drew along the coast of Africa to Cyrene and the towns of 
the Pentapolis, and from Asia Anterior to the Macedonian and Greek 
marts ; for the national love of commerce became more and more de- 
veloped, tillit absorbed all other occupations. * * Thus it hap- 
pened that two movements, identical in their operation, crossed each 
other, viz., an influx of Greek, or Hellenized Asiatic settlers, into 
Palestine, and an outpouring of Jews and Samaritans into the cities, 
speaking the Greek tongue.’’ 

Gieseler (Church History, Introduction, 2 17) says: ‘‘At the time 
of Christ it was not easy to find a country in the whole Roman empire in 
which the Jews did not dwell.’’ He remarks also upon the devotion 
of the Jews to Jerusalem, the influence of J udaism, thus spread 
abroad, upon heathenism, and the influence of this “intercourse with 
the pagans’’ in smoothing away “many rough points of the national 
character’’ of the Jews, and communicating to them ‘a great portion 
of the cultivation of the nations among whom they lived.”’ 
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interest, however, to observe that these synagogues were 
singularly instrumental in promoting the spread of the 
gospel. The apostles were Jews, and, therefore, found 
ready admittance to these places of Jewish worship, while 
the forms of the worship itself, especially in the prominent 
use made of the Jewish Scriptures, gave them abundant 
opportunity to preach the glad tidings of a Messiah, al- 
ready come. Thus they continually “disputed (reasoned) 
in the synagogue with the Jews and with the devout per- 
sons,” and ‘mightily convinced (confuted) the Jews, and 
' that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ.” Many of the first churches sprang from the di- 
visions occasioned by these sermons in the synagogues.* 
The forms and rites of the Jewish worship had become 
embodied, through the course of centuries, in peculiar 
conceptions and expressions. While, therefore, man had 
been trained to recognize certain things to be essential in 
a true religion and worship, as fully meeting his own spir- 
itual necessities and approving themselves acceptable to 
God, these features had become fixed in the sacrifices and 
sacrificial language, which formed so conspicuous a part of 
the Jewish service. Hence by these prophetic types and 
sacrificial forms of thought and expression, a fitting body 
had been prepared for the new doctrines which came, as 
the antitypes and fulfilment of the old. How naturally 


* A striking and suggestive illustration of this is given in Acts 14. 
It is related that Paul and Barnabas, when in Iconium, ‘‘went both 
together into the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake, that a great 
multitude both of. the Jews and also of the Greeks believed. But 
the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds 
evil affected against the brethren. *  * ‘The multitude of the 
city was divided, and part held with the Jews and part with the apos- 
tles.”’ 

See the interesting article on the Synagogue, by Prof. Plumptre, 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. ‘Two or three of his statements 
may be cited. ‘Well nigh every town or village had its one or more 
synagogues.’ “Not ‘Moses’ only but ‘the Prophets’ were read in 
them every Sabbath day; and thus the Messianic hope of Israel, 
the expectation of a kingdom of heaven, were universally diffused.” 
‘4¢ would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the worship of the 
Church was identical with that of the synagogue, modified by the 
new truths, by the new institution of the Supper of the Lord, and 
by the spiritual charismata (gitfts).”’ 
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and yet how supernaturally the New Testament grows out 

of the Old. How readily the gospel announces itself in 

the familiar terms borrowed from the altar and the temple, 

interpreting, enlarging and fulfilling them. The Lamb of 
God forever displaced the victims, that had been offered 

“year by year continually,” and the blood of bulls and 

goats ceased to flow at the appearance of the blood of Him 

who through the Hternal Spirit offered himself without 

spot to God. The old forms and terms were superseded, 

not by being rudely thrust aside, but by being lifted up | 
out of the region of shadows into the reality of spiritual 

significance and life. The full risen Sun did not destroy the 

stars which had heralded his coming, only as he absorbed 

their light in himself.* 

So the Hebrew, by the religious truth of which he had 
been made the privileged depository, by his long and spe- 
cial discipline, by his intercourse with other nations, by 
his forms of worship, ministered to a preparation of the 
world for the gospel. Unwillingly or unconsciously, yet 
providentially, he brought his contribution to the Cross, 
and was entitled to a place in Pilate’s inscription. 


* «There is, then, we perceive, an inherent appointed relationship 
between the ancient sacrifices and the sacrifice of Christ—such that 
we shall come into the true sense of what is meant by his sacrifice, 
offering, blood, only by an accurate and careful discovery of the 
meaning and use and power and historic associations of the ancient 
gaerifices. * * The forms of the altar and all the externalities 
of the (Jewish) ritual service, were not only to be a liturgy for the 
time then present, but they were to prepare new bases of words, not 
existing in nature, and so a new nomenclature of figures for the sac- 
rifice of God’s Son. And it took even many centuries to get the 
figures ready, clothed with fit associations, wrought into. fit impres- 
sions, worn into use and finally almost into disuse, by the weary, un- 
satisfied feeling that is half ready and longing for something beyond 
them.’’ Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, pt. 4, ch. 1. “According to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the ancient ritual was devised by God 
apart from its liturgical uses, to be the vehicle in words of the ee: 
venly things in Christ, moulds of thought for the world’s grand al- 
tar service in Christ, the Universal offering, regul 


ative conceptions 
for the fit receiving 


and effective use of the gospel.”’ Ibid,, ch. 3 
Choroughly as we dissent from the fundamental teaching of Bush- 
nell’s book, it yet contains many things which we ¢ 


an sincerely ad- 
mire, and these sayings are among them. 
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2. What did the Greek accomplish? The Bible teaches 
us that. human history moves forward according to a di- 
vine plan. It is indeed true that in the migrations and 
changes of tribes and races we can see the influence of 
natural motives and immediate circumstances. Hach one, 
whether he be Alexander the Great, or Alexander’s mean- 
est subject, is affected in his character and career by his 
passions and necessities, and the opportunity he has to 
satisfy them. But there is a unity running through all 
these, assuring us that whatever scope may be given to in- 
dividual freedom or national aims, they are made subser- 
vient to a divine purpose. “When the most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance, when he separated the 
sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according 
to the number of the children of Israel.” God determines 
the limits of national existence and activity, and determines 
them with reference to his gracious designs toward his own 
peculiar people,—‘‘for the Lord’s portion is his people; 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” (Deut. 82: 8,9.) This 
constitutes the unity of history,—for history, whether in- 
dividual, national, or universal, is impossible without 
unity, without progressive movement, through conspiring 
influences and energies, towards some deterinined end. So 
another inspired writer has stated the all-comprehensive 
eternal plan. God “hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation, that they should seek the Lord.” (Acts. 
VP S26:275) 

This sovereignty of God’s dominion over earthly affairs, 
in the interests of redemption, is signally displayed in the 
historical preparation for the coming of Him, by whom re- 
demption was effected. Hach ancient nation had a “place 
in the providential order of the world,” and the importance 
of its place may be fairly estimated by its relation to the 
“fulness of the time” for Christ’s advent. Much might be 
said of the influence of Grecian civilization and literature 
on Christianity. Mr. Gladstone speaks of them as furnish- 
ing “the secular counterpart of the Gospel,” the “great in- 
tellectual factor of the Christian civilization.” Doubtless 
when the relation of ancient Greece to the introduction of 
Christianity is mentioned, our immediate thought is of the 
- speech, in which the Gospel was first proclaimed and its 
inspired records first written. There were other valuable 
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contributions from the same source, but this was chief and 
representative of all. That the Greek tongue was prov1- 
dentially prepared and filled for this end, becomes convin- 
cingly manifest upon even a superficial view of the facts. 
This proposition however implies much more than its 
words openly express. Language is of slow growth, and 
is the spontaneous product of national character and civill- 
zation,—the monument and index of the national life, 
matured through long periods and by manifold agencies. 
To say that the Greek language had been prepared, as a 
universal tongue, for the permanent and universal docu- 
ments of Christianity, is to say that all the constituent fac- 
tors and conditioning circumstances of that speech had 
been divinely ordered for a providential end.* It was 
certainly providential that the conquests of Alexander the 
Great, three hundred years before Christ, should have 
spread Jewish and Greek colonies throughout the countries 
he subdued, thus bringing their religious ideas, philosophy, 
literature, and language, into singular combination, and 
diffusing them widely abroad. Alexander, as Mr. Howson 
says, “‘took up the meshes of the net of Greek civilization, 
which were lying in disorder on the edges of the Asiatic 
shore, and spread them over all the countries which he 
traversed in his wonderful campaigns.” The buildings of 
Alexandria,t in Egypt, the mingling together there of the 


*The history of religion is in one sense a history of language. 
Many of the ideas embodied in the language of the Gospel would have 
been incomprehensible and inexpressible alike, if we imagine that by 
some miraculous agency they had been communicated to the primi- 
tive inhabitants of the earth. Even at the present moment mission- 
aries find that they have first to educate their savage pupils,—that is 
to say, to raise them to that level of language and thought, which 
had been reached by Greeks, Romans and Jews at the beginning of 
our era,—before the words and ideas of Christianity assume any 
reality to their minds, and before their own native language becomes 
strong enough for the purposes of translation. Words and thoughts, 
here as elsewhere, go together ; and from one point of view the true 
history of religion would, as I said, be neither more nor less than an 
account of the various attempts at expressing the Inex pressible.’’— 
Max Miiller’s Science of Language, second series, lecture 10. 

tAlexandria, next to Rome and Antioch, was the most magnificent 
city of antiquity, as well as the chief seat of Grecian learning and 
literature, which spread hence over the greater part of the ancient 
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Jewish and Greek elements which led to the translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek; the application of 
Greek philosophic methods, of various schools, to the He- 
brew religious doctrines,—these typify the changes that 
were going forward in preparing a suitable speech for the 
new doctrines of the Gospel. In speaking of this period 
Dr Déllinger remarks: 
“The Jews were a people too gifted intellectually to re- 
sist the magnetic power by which the Hellenistic tongue 
and modes of thought and action worked even upon such 
as were disposed to resist them on principle. The Jews 
in the commercial towns readily acquired the Greek, and 
soon forgot their mother tongue; and as the younger 
generation already in their domestic circle were not taught 
Greek by natives, as might be supposed, this Jewish Greek 
grew into a peculiar idiom,—the Hellenistic.* During the 
reign of the second Ptolemy, 284-247 B. C., the law of 


world. The situation of the city, at the point of junction between 
the Hast and West, rendered it the centre of the commerce of the 
world, and raised it to the highest degree of prosperity. Its popula- 
tion, in the time of its prosperity, is said by Diodorus to have 
amounted to about 300,000 free citizens ; and if we take into a@gount 
the slaves and strangers, that number must be more than doubled. 
This population consisted mostly of Greeks, Jews, and Heyptians, 
together with settlers from all the nations of the known world. (The 
city was founded by Alexander the Great in the Autumn of the year 
332 B. C.)—See Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

*This idiom, as modified through the intervening time, became the 
language in which the New Testament was written,—the common 
Greek speech of the period. ‘Tye diction of the New Testament is 
the plain and unaffected Hellenic of the Apostolie age, as employed 
by Greek-speaking Christians when speaking on religious subjects. 
It cannot be shown that the New Testament writers introduced any 
word or expression whatever peculiar to themselves. The Septuagint 
furnished them with most of the religious terms they required ; and 
as the history and doctrines of Christianity had been for some years 
discussed in Greek before any part of the New Testament was writ- 
ten, the oral or written phraseology of the Greek-speaking Christian 
community—supplied the rest. * * The New Testament may be 
considered as exhibiting the only genuine fac-simile of the colloquial 
diction, employed by wasophisticated Grecian gentlemen of the first 
century.’’—Winer’s New Testament Grammar, Translator’s (Edward. 
Masson’s) Prolegomena. 
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. 
Moses was translated at Alexandria into Greek, [the well- 
known Septuagint version, as it is called] probably more 
to meet the religious wants of the Jews of the dispersion 
than to gratify the desire of the King. The necessity of a 
knowledge of Hebrew for the use of the Holy Scriptures 
was thereby done away with, and Greek language and 
customs became more and more prevalent.” 

The mission of the Greek, then, with reference to the 
coming of Christ, was to have ready a language for the re- 
ception and promulgation and preservation of his divine 
message. How the mission was accomplished we have 
briefly indicated, so that at the appointed time “the vessel 
was ready, and waited for the wine of the new doctrine, 
which it was destined to receive.” It must ever be a 
matter of grateful admiration to the Christian student to 
mark the way whereby God prepared. this wondrous 
speech,—the speech chosen by himself as the mold, into 
which he would cast his own divine ideas,—the thoughts 
and truths that were to be given to the world for its in- 
struction and salvation. It has been well called, in its 
Alexandrian dialect, “a theological language, rich in the 
phrases of various schools, and suited to convey Christian 
idea#to all the world.” And so the Greek, bringing the 
accumulated treasures of centuries, in art, philosophy, and 
culture,—all embodied in his exquisite and admirable lan- 
guage,—placed them at the foot of the cross, and found a 
recognition of the service and a welcome to the benefits of 
ge ES in the inscription above the head of the Cruci- 
fied. 

3. The Roman Empire inherited the dominion of Alex- 
ander, enlarged and extended: Palestine came under Ro- 
man control in the year 63 B. ©, and at the time of Christ’s 
advent the empire, as Gieseler remarks, “extended not 
only over the whole civilized world but almost over the 
known world.” He adds also that “it is obvious how 
much the union of so many nations under one government, 
and the general diffusion of the Greek language, must have 
favored the heralds of Christianity.” 

The Roman dominion was outward and physical, solely 
for purposes of gain and aggrandizement. It tolerated all 
religions that did not resist political subserviency and pe- 
cumiary tribute. It did not hesitate to accept the civiliza- 
tion and language of those whom it subdued, and to assist 
m giving them universal currency. What therefore the 
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Roman accomplished in preparing the world for Christ's 
coming was to unite society under one government, and to 
make easy and direct the most rapid intercourse between 
all parts of the world. Uniformity of fundamental law 
was established and magnificent highways* were built, in 
order to facilitate political management and military opera- 
tions, but they served equally well for the missionary la- 
bors of the first heralds of Christianity. Dr. Luthardt, in 
his Fundamental Truths of Christianity, (page 230,) so 
aptly presents this providential service of the Roman 
sovereignty that we readily borrow his words: 

‘‘All the separate states and kingdoms which had arisen 
from the great empire of Alexander were received into the 
Roman empire, and thus united also to the west, and 
drawn into the great stream of universal history. The 
Roman empire gave an external form, as Alexander’s em- 
pire had given an intellectual preparation. It was by the 
Roman empire that nations, hitherto so reserved and exclu- 
sive towards each other, were united into one great whole, 
and a connection and intercourse established between them 
which were carried on also in the matter of universal civi- 
lization. All this contributed to implant in the minds of 
men the idea of a single kingdom which was to combine 
varieties of nations and customs ina higher unity, and 
thus to prepare for that great thought of Christianity,—the 
kingdom of God. At the same time it prepared the ways 
by which the Gospel might reach the western nations; for 
the roads upon which Roman officials and troops passed 
and repassed from the Capital to the provinces, or by 
which merchant vessels sailed backwards and forwards, 


*These famous highways, so substantially built that remains of 
them may still be scen, attest alike the grandeur, power and oppres- 
sion of the Roman Umpire. By them ‘‘all the distant provinces and 
cities were united, and regular posts established. Beginning at;Scot- 
land, the Reman could travel on by post to Antioch, a distance of 
nearly four thousand miles, interrupted only by the passage of the 
English channel and the Hellespont.’’ They were as ‘‘the bonds of 
conquest and tle means of military subjection,’’ but ‘‘they also as- 
sisted the civilization and conversion of the nations through which 
they passed. Christianity went forth on these roads, as a traveller 
and soldier, to consolidate her empire.’’ Bushnell’s Work and Play, 
lecture 11,—The Day of Roads. 
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served also for the messengers of Jesus Christ to travel 
with the word of life, from the Euphrates to Rome and 
Spain, in that great region of nations, within which the 
world’s history was then transacted. This whole realm 
was included under one common law, to establish whose 
authority and make it the protecting power of public life, 
was the special vocation of Rome.” 

We cannot forbear from adding to this the testimony of 
an historical observer whose point of view is widely differ- 
ent. Prof. W. D. Whitney, in his Language and the Study 
of Language, (page 281,) says: 

“Tt seemed at one period, as is well known, that Greece 
would succeed to the imperial throne of Persia, subjecting 
the civilized world to her sway; but the prospect lasted 
for a moment; the sceptre of universal dominion slipped 
from the hands of Alexander’s successors, and soon passed 
over into the keeping of another and younger branch of 
the same family. Rome, appropriating the fruits of Greek 
culture, and adding an organizing and assimilating force 
peculiarly her own, went forth to give laws to all nations, 
and to impose upon them a unity of civilization and of 
social and political institutions. And if Christianity was 
of Semitic birth, Greeks and Romans gave it universality. 
Rejected by the race which should have especially cherished 
it, it was taken up and propagated by the Indo-Europeans, 
and added a new unity, a religious one, to the forces, by 
which Rome bound together the interests and fates of 
mankind.” 

Surely here is the hand of God in human history. Not 
more certainly do the worlds of space move toward the 
central point of the heavens, or the waters of the ocean 
follow the leading of the moon, than did all the lines of 
ancient activity and life yield to a mighty divine purpose, 
and converge about the Cross of Christ. Ina most re- 
markable manner do all these diverse and yet conspiring 
influences show themselves in ‘the Chief Apostle to the 
gentile natious. Paul was by birth at once a “Hebrew of 
the Hebrews” and a “free born” Roman citizen, and he 
was trained in the Greek culture of his time. We are 
told how he profited “in the Jew’s religion,” having been 
brought up in their chief city, “at the feet of Gamaliel ;” 
we see him, in his restless activity, among the principal 
seats of Grecian literature and philosophy, at the same 
time securing to that language its immortality by his own 
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divinely-inspired epistles; we hear him, as again and again, 
protecting himself from his enemies by the broad shield of 
Roman citizenship, he appeals to Cesar. And so Cesar 
becomes the guardian of Christ’s servant, and the resources 
of his empire minister to the spread of the Gospel. It 
was fitting therefore, that the inscription above the Cross 
should be written in Latin, as a testimony of the Roman’s 
contribution towards ushering in “the fulness of the time.” 

There is another aspect to this great truth of the world’s 
historical preparation for Christ’s coming. We have 
looked upon the brighter side of the picture. There is a 
darker side, which is not less significant and instructive. 
We can now give it only the most hasty glance. The 
Jew had sadly forgotten and abused’ the trust committed 
to him. The precious treasure had been well nigh spilled 
from the leaking vessel. Christ came to his own, and his 
own received him not. Instead ofa people waiting for his 
advent, he found the ritualistic Pharisee and the rational- 
istic Sadducee, to whom the Cross was a stumbling block 
and an offence. And as was the Jew, such were the Greek 
and the Roman, only more openly corrupt. Both Jews 
and Gentiles were “all under sin.” If the latter were as 
the yet unawakened prodigal, still feeding at the swine 
trough upon the husks of profligacy,* the former were as 
the elder brother, clinging in selfish servility to his father’s 
house, at once heartless and insolent. To the Greek, with 
his sophistry, and luxury, the Cross was foolishness. If 
we are asked to remember what Athens had been, we must 
remember also what Corinth was. It is true again that 
the Roman had conquered the world, but only to sink in 
the unutterable corruption which his outward prosperity 


*See French’s exposition of the parable of the Prodigal Son, in his 
Notes on the Parables. ‘‘The great famine of the heathen world was 
at its height when the Son of God came in the flesh. * * The 
Greek philosophy had completed its possible circle, but it had found 
no answer to the doubts and questionings which tormented humanity. 
2 * Aj] the monstrous luxuries and frantic wickednesses, which 
we read of, in the later Roman history, at that close of the world’s 
pagan epoch, stand there like the last despairing effort of man to fill 
his belly with the husks. * * The experiment carried out on 
this largest scale, only caused the failure to be more signal, only 
proved the more plainly that of the food of beasts there could not be 
made the nourishment of men.”’ 
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had engendered. Hvery subdued province added some- 
thing to the mass of heterogeneous vices, and each acces- 
gion to the multitudinous deities of the pantheon con- 
secrated and guarded some impure rite. Hvery avenue 
that led to the Capital thus became the highway of fresh 
enormities, until the imperial city was overwhelmed by its 
own wickedness. Its outward magnificence and inward 
vileness recall the image of Herod Agrippa, whose gorgeous 
and dazzling robes concealed, but could not cure his smit- 
ten and loathsome carcass. 

But in this there was manifested the world’s need of a Sa- 
viour. Theruinof the race and its helplessness were demon- 
strated for alltime. Ifa religion of ceremonial observances 
and moral precepts, without atonement for sin and spiritual 
regeneration, could save man, then surely the Jew might 
have rested in his law; if art, philosophy, and culture 
could restore the soul’s peace with God, the Greek would 
not have needed the preaching of the cross; if material 
grandeur or political supremacy or military power could 
conquer lust and purge away moral detilement, then the 
Roman might have been as eminent in holiness as in his 
temporal dominion. Every possible human attempt ata 
solution of the moral problem had been made and all alike 
were miserable failures. “The world by wisdom knew 
not God.” And so “God shut them all up together in un- 
belief, that he might have mercy upon all.” This may 
therefore be rightly called a negative preparation of the 
world for Christ’s coming. It showed hii to be the Need 
and the Desire of all nations, although unwilling to ac- 
knowledge their necessity and unable to interpret their 
spiritual longings, and it showed that there is given no 
other name than his whereby men can be saved. That 
both Judaism and Heathenism became openly hostile to 
Christianity, and broke forth in persecution for its sup- 
pression, does not diminish the significance of the truth 
here maintained. These later exhibitions of antagonism 
and malignity only served to show how deeply diseased 
humanity had become, and how potent and thorough the 
remedy must be that should reach the case. And Christi- 
anity, by the manner of its conflict and victory, approved 
itself indeed the wisdom of God and the power of God. 

There is, then, a divine side to human history. And 
the mighty movements throughout society to-day are un- 
der the guidance of Him, to whom has been committed all 
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power on earth and in heaven. “His kingdom ruleth over 
all.” If the ancient civilizations prepared the way for his 
first advent to earth, the manifold influences of these “last 
times” are working together for that day, when he “shall 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” If 
the Cross was erected at the point where converged the 
select streams of ante-christian life, the throne of judg- 
ment shall be set up at the confluence of all peoples, tribes, 
and tongues,—the ultimate terminus of all earthly activity. 
All nations shall Mow unto it. As our limitless encour- 
agement and hope, and as our ever-acting incentive to 
earnest labor, we are permitted to know that the world ig 
moving forward, not to the crucifixion but to the corona- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The conspicuous inscription then 
will be, not “The King of the Jews,” but “Kine or Kines 
AND LorD oF Lorps.” 
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Ecclesia Lutherana: A Brief Survey of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D.. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book 
Store, 807 Vine Street. ‘This volume is a special contribution to our 
Jubilee Commemoration, and is worthy of the subject and the au- 
thor, whose experience with the pen, and whose abilities in the pul- 
pit, are so well known and appreciated. In a brief compass, the 
history, doctrines and practices of the Church are presented, and 
with the excellencies so characteristic of the writer, that even those 
who may differ from him on some points, cannot fail to be interested 
and instructed. The book is brought out in elegant style, in clear, 
bold type, on tinted paper, so as to make it most attractive to the 
eye. 

Ph Order of Family Prayer. By HE. Greenwald, D.D., Lancaster, 
Pa. Published by the St. Andrew’s Society of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity. The work professes to be simply a compilation, and 
was prepared especially for use in his own family and the families of 
his congregation. The most of the Prayers are translations from 
“‘Dieffenbach’s House-Agende,’’ regarded as one of the best works 
of its kind, and so well adapted to keep alive in the heart devotional 
feeling. Although we may prefer extemporaneous prayer, we should 
hail with interest the appearance of any work which will awaken a 
spirit of devotion in the Church, and promote among us a more gen- 
eral observance of Family Worship. 
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The Foreign Mission-Work of Pastor Louis Harms, and the Church 
at Hermansburg. By E. Greenwald, D. D. Philadelphia Lutheran 
Board of Publication. The character of Pastor Harms is well known, 
and this compilation of his successful labors in connection with Mis- 
sions, by one who has so long been interested in the missionary 
work, is worthy a place in our Sunday School and Church Libraries. 

Dr. Parrot's Ascent of Mount Ararat. Collated from his Printed 
Report. By E. Greenwald, D. D. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of 
Publication. This is another of the series of excellent books issued 
by the Lutheran Board and deserving of extensive circulation. We 
trust the good work commenced will be continued, that the Church 
may not be so dependent upon other denominaticns for the literature 
required in our Sunday School Libraries. 

Conversion of Captain William E. Sees, Harrisburg, Pa. By 
Charles A. Hay, D. D. Philadelphia; Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion. ‘This is a beautiful and touching tribute to the memory of an 
earnest and noble-hearted Christian, an account of whose conversion 
is presented by one well known in the Church for his rare pastoral 
gitts. The book impressively shows the power of divine truth, and 
will tend to quicken our zeal in the service of the Master. 

Ecce Deus-Homo, or the Work and Kingdom of the Christ of Scrip- 
ture. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. The object of this in- 
teresting discussion is, to show that Jesus Christ was the God-Man— 
neither the Homo merely, nor the Deus merely, but in his own per- 
son, the Deus-Homo, the materials for the argument being derived 
from the various facts in the life of the Redeemer. The work is not 
controversial, but practical, intended to present the claims and char- 
acter of Christ as the Divine Man. 

The Duty and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching. By F., 
Barham Zincke. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. This cannot 

-be called a regular treatise on the subject. It is, in great part, auto- 
biographical, giving the author’s personal experience and success in 
cultivating the habit of extemporaneous, yet carefully studied, dis- 
course. he work contains many valuable suggestions, 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Delivered on the ‘‘Kly Foundation’’ of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The volume comprises a series of ten Lectures, on the following 
topics: (1) The Limitations of the Human Mind on the Subject of 
Religion; (2) Historical Evidence as affected by Time; (3) Histori- 
cal Kyidence as affected by Science; (4) The Evidence of Christiani- 
ty from its Propagation; (5) Miracles—the Evidence in the XIX 
Century that they were performed in the First; (6) The Argument 
for the Truth of Christianity, in the XIX Century from Prophecy; 
(7) Inspiration of the Scriptures with reference to the Objections 
made in the XIX Century; (8) Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity from the Personal Character and the Incarnation of 
Christ; (9) The Christian Religion as adapted to the Wants of Man 
as illustrated in these eighteen hundred years; (10) Relation of 
Christianity to the World’s Progress in Science, Civilization and the 
Arts in the XIX Century. It is a lucid and satisfactory exposition 
of the subject, presented with great candor and force, and will cer- 
ey not detract any from the high reputation enjoyed by the au- 
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The Atonement. By A. A. Hodge, D. D., Professor of Didactic, 
Historical and Polemical Theology, in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. The work is divided into two parts: (1) The Nature of 
the Atonement; (2) The design, or intended application of the 
Atonement, and the argument is designed to cover the whole ground. 
The discussion is, of course, controversial, and written from a Pres- 
byterian stand-point, but the faith of the Church, in which all evan- 
gelical Christians are agreed, the vicarious character of our Lord’s 
active and passive obedience, is ably maintained. But when the dis- 
tinctive views of Calvinism are presented in contradistinction to the 
views adopted by other Churches, the author is not so successful. 
The work possesses substantial merit, and will interest all thoughtful 
minds, while many of the sentiments will not secure their assent. 

Nearing Home. Comforts and Counsels for the Aged. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. The materials for the vol- 
ume have been gathered, from a variety of sources, with great skill 
and good judgment. We have been highly gratified with its exami- 
nation, and can cordially commend it, especially to those for whose 
special benefit it has been compiled. Itis a most acceptable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the whole Church. 

On Both Sides of the Sea: A Story of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration. By the Author of ‘‘Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta 
Family.’”’ New York: M. W. Dodd. The narrative is resumed 
where it ended in the ‘‘Draytons and the Davenants,’’ and presents a 
vivid picture of one of the most exciting and eventful periods in En- 
glish History. The story commences on the day of the execution of 
Charles I., and concludes in New England, at a distant period of 
forty years. Mrs. Charles is a woman of genius and piety, and, in 
reproducing the past, possesses great power. 

The Beygars of Holland and Grandees of Spain. A History of 
the Reformation in the Netherlands, from 1200 to 1578. By John 
W. Mears, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Commuit- 
tee. This is a reliable narrative, connected with a most important 
era in the history of a noble people, and is told with great spirit and 
interest. Dr. Mears has shown judgment in the selection of the sub- 
ject, and skill in its treatment. 

The Hymn of Hildebert and other Medieval Hymns. With Trans- 
lations. By Erastus C. Benedict. New York: <A. D. F. Randolph. 
These Hymns are presented in a most beautiful and artistic style and 
are worthy of the attractive form in which they are presented. These 
compositions give a glimpse of the piety of the gifted authors whose 
light shone so brightly during that Medizeval period of Christianity, and 
belong to the whole Christian Church. There are seventeen pieces in 
all, including Dies Ire, Stabat Mater Dolorosa, Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
the Latin and English on opposite pages with appropriate notices of 
their respective authors. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography and Natural History. With Numerous Hlustrations and 
Maps engraved expressly for the work. Hdited by William Smith, 
LL. D., Classical examiner of the University of London. Harftford, 
Conn.: §. 8. Scranton & Co. Philadelphia: Parmelee Bros. Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary is generelly regarded as the best of its kind in 
the English Language. In the preparation of the work, the most 
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recent researches have been used, and the services of the most emi- 
nent scholars employed, so as to make the work complete and en- 
tirely reliable. It is unnecessary to speak of the excellencies of the 
Dictionary, as it has been endorsed by the leading men of all denom- 
inations. The Hartford edition we commend for popular use. 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bibie. 
Revised and Edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., with the co- 
operation of Ezra Abbot, A. M. Assistant Librarian of Harard Uni- 
versity. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Parts VII and VIII of 
the unabridged edition of this valuable serial have been laid on our 
table. Vol. I, reaching to the word Gennesaret, is now completed. 
We are glad to see the publication of this standard work prosecuted 
with the characteristic energy of the House, and in their usually ele- 
gant style, ‘ 

Memoir of Geo. W. Bethune, D. D. By A. R. Van Nest, D. D. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. This is the Biography of one of the 
brightest ornaments of the American Pulpit, a man of versatile gifts, 
of ripe scholarship, and of more than ordinary esthetic culture, well 
known as a Christian scholar and philanthropist. The narrative is 
well presented, and we are sure that the volume will be welcomed by 
many friends, in whose memory still linger pleasing recollections of 
the distinguished subject of the Memoir. 

A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, D. D., 
LL. D., Late President of Brown University, including Selections 

_ from his Personal Reminiscences and Correspondence. By his Sors, 
‘Francis Wayland and H. L. Wayland. In Two Vols. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Dr. Wayland filled a large space in the public mind. 
His influence reached far beyond the denomination with which he was 
so prominently identified. He was a clear, logical and independent 
thinker, an eminent preacher and teacher, a man of generous impul- 
ses, earnest zeal and noble courage. His career in these pages is 
fully and honestly told; his own words and acts reveal to others the 
varied excellencies he possessed, the important services he performed. 

Joseph H. Kennard D.D. A Memorial. By J. Spencer Kennard. 
His Son and Successor in the Pastoral Office. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. From our childhood we have 
known of the earnest, self-denying and successful labors of Dr. Ken- 
nard, and the memoir by a grateful and affectionate son appropriately 
portrays the subject in the various relations which he maintained in 
life. The work possesses peculiar interest, particularly to the denomi- 
nation with whose ministry he was so closely connected. 

The Life of John P. Crozer, By J. Wheaton Smith, D.D, Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. This is a most 
beautiful tribute tothe memory of a modest, exemplary faithful Chris- 
tian man. His life was devoted to active business pursuits, in which 


he was eminently successful. The charm of his character consisted. 


in his unostentatious and steady piety, uniform kindness of heart, 
and his practical judicious philanthropy. During the War we fre- 
quently met him at the meetings of the Christian Commission, and 
learned to value his great moral worth and important services. 

Life’ of Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts. By his son, Edmund 
Quincy. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. This is a charming book, and 
the author may well claim the gratitude of the public for the deeply 
interesting and valuable contribution, he has made to our biographi- 
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cal literature. It is a history not only of the man whose virtues and 
services are here embalmed by filial affection, but of the memorable 
times, in which he lived and participated. Such Memoirs are oppor- 
tune. The subject is worthy, the material rich, the instruction val- 
uable and the influence salutary. 

Theological Index. References to the Principal Works in every 
Department of Religious Literature, embracing nearly seventy thou- 
sand citations, alphabetically arranged under two thousand heads. 
By Howard Malcolm, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
The preparation of this work necessarily involved a vast amount of 
labor, and although there are many omissions and some defects in 
the classification, it will prove a valuable help to the student of The- 
ology. Dr. Malcolm and his excellent publishers are entitled to the 
cordial thanks of every friend of Christian knowledge for the service 
they have rendered. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews with Hxplanatory Notes. To which are 
added a condensed view of the Priesthood of Christ, and a Transla- 
tion of the Epistle, prepared for this book. By Henry J. Ripley, 
D.D., Late Professor in Newton Theological Institution. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln, This volume, regarded as the best and most im- 
portant of Dr. Ripley’s works, is the result of a careful and continued 
study of the Hpistle in the original, and cannot fail to contribute to 
a clearer and more comprehensive understanding of this interesting 
portion of the Seriptures. 

Memories of Olivet. By J. BR. Macduff, DD. New York: Robert 
Carter and Bros. This work is uniform in design with the author’s 
‘Memories of Gennesaret,’’ and ‘‘Memories of Bethany.’”’ A recent 
personal visit has confirmed him in the long-established impression, 
that the Mount of Olives is the most interesting locality in Palestine. 

Light and Truth: or Bible Thoughts and Themes. By Horatius 
Bonar. New York: Robert Carter and Bros. An impressive and 
earnest effort to promote the devout study of God’s word, and to win 
for it more of our love and reverence. Like all the productions of 
Bonar the work commends itself to our approval. 

The Young Man Setting out in Life. By William Guest. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. This little volume consists of four lectures: Life 
—How will you use it? Sceptical Doubts—How you may solve them; 
Power of Character—How you may assert it; Grandeur—How you 
may reach it; and is well adapted to arrest the attention of young 
men, and meet their wants. The force of the argument and the 
earnestness of its tone cannot fail to make an impression. 

The Sabbath-School Index. By R. G. Pardee, A. M. Philadelphia: 
J.C. Garrigues. This volume comprises a brief history of the rise 
and progress of Sunday Schools, modes of instruction, practical ex- 
amples in illustrative, pictorial and object-teaching; also suggestions 
in reference ot the use of the blackboard, the management of infant 
classes, teacher’s meetings, conventions, institutes, and other sub- 
jects connected with this great Christian work. The author gives the 
result of his forty-five years experience in this important field of labor 
ag well ag the best thoughts of Sunday School teachers and superin- 
tendents in our own land and in Great Britain. 

The American Sunday School Union, by its numerous and attrac- 
tive publications, is rendering the country very important service. 
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The Institution is worthy of the cordial support of all Christiati de- 
nominations. Story of a Chinese Boy, The Orphans of Glen Elder, 
Nelly, or the Best Inheritance, Stephen Grattan’s Faith, The Hermit, 
beautifully illustrated, we have recently examined, and regard them 
all as most deserving of the place they are intended to occupy in our 
Sunday School literature. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm. By Isaac Taylor. New York: 
Robert Carter and Bros. The Carters haye done good service in re- 
producing this well known volume of Dr. Taylor, whose works con- 
tain so many useful thoughts and valuable suggestions. The author 
describes in its various forms that fictitious piety which so frequently 
appears in times of unusual religious excitement, and endeavors to 
show the difference between it and true religious principle. 

Life and Letters of Elizabeth, Last Duchess of Gordon. By Rev. 
A. M. Stuart. New York: Robert Carter and Bros. Independently 
of its religious character, the work will interest the reader on account 
of the introduction of so many prominent historical incidents, with 
which its subject was brought in contact during her protracted life, 
from 1794 till 1864. 

Bible Hours: Being leaves from the Note-Book of the late Mary B. 
M. Duncan. New York: Robert Carterand Bros. This book is the 
result of a careful study of the Scriptures, consisting of brief medita- 
tions, giving the meaning of the sacred text with practical sugges- 
tions. Several pages have been added to this edition, giving directions 
in the management of children, and a few pieces of poetry. 

The Visitor's Book of Texts: or the Word brought nigh to the Sick 
and Sorrowful. By the Rey. A. M. Bonar. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Bros. This will be found a useful guide to those who are 
called to visit the sick and the afflicted. There is, perhaps, no Chris- 
tian duty, in which persons so much fail, and in the performance of 
which judicious counsel is so much needed. 

The Heavenly Life: Being Select Writings of Adelaide L. Newton. 
Edited By Rey. John Baillie. The Epistle to the Hebrews, compared 
with the Old Testament. New York: Robert Carter and Bros. These 
volumes are from the pen of a highly gifted English woman, whose 
physical sufferings for some years were very great, but whose life was 
a living fellowship with the Holy One. In the ‘Heavenly Life’’ her 
earnest intelligent piety is exhibited on every page, and the ‘‘com- 
mentary on Hebrews’’ is full of precious thoughts connected with the 
grand theme of the Epistle. 

History of the United Netherlands: From the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By John Lothrop Motley 
D.C.L. In Four Vols. Vols. II] and IV. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. These volumes cover a period of nineteen years, a period 
of the most thrilling interest, the narrative beginning with the days 
immediately succeeding the assassination of Henry III., and termina- 
ting with the time when the Republic was formally admitted into the 
family of nations, and its independence virtually acknowledged by 
Spain, Of Mr. Motley’s qualities as an historian, it is unnecessary to 
speak. In these volumes he well sustains his reputation. Written 
in a pure and graceful style, on every page you meet with evidences 
of the most thorough research, careful reflection, impartiality and 
candor. ‘The copious index adds greatly to the value of the work 

The Old Roman World, the Grandeur and Failure of its Civiliza- 
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tion. By John Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
This is an exceedingly interesting volume by one, who has, for years, 
been a diligent student of history, and is fully competent to discuss 
the topics presented. Facts are generalized, and the reader is left to 
examine, at his leisure, learned authorities, in which, too often, by 
minute details, the argument is obscured and art is concealed in a 
mass of learning. 

The Canterbury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer. From the Text 
and with the Notes and Glossary of Thomas Tyrwhitt. Condensed 
and arranged under the text. A New Edition. Illustrated by Ed- 
ward Corbould. London: Geo. Routledge & Sons. New Yorks 416 
Broome St. Chaucer, the father of English Poetry, was quite a 
voluminous writer. But of his productions the Canterbury Vales are 
best known. The first edition of which was published in 1475. The 
publishers have conferred a very great service in presenting the pub- 
lic with this cheap yet beautiful edition of an author, in whose study 
there is a growing interest at the present day. 

The Queens of American Society. By Mrs. Hllet. Author of the 
“Women of the American Revolution,’’ etc. New York: Charies 
Scribner & Co. This volume furnishes sketches of nearly three hun- 
dred women, prominent in social life, or connected with important 
public events, and is full of anecdote, incidents and descriptions of 
dress and entertainment. at different periods in the Republic, which 
give historic value to the work Full justice is done to the Christian 
character and benevolent spirit of many of these heroines. The 
volume is adorned with several very fine portraits. 

Letters from Hurope. By Jobn W. Forney, Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Philadelphia: T. Bb. Peterson & Brothers, 
These Letters, written by the author during his recent tour abroad, 
and now collected and carefully revised, contain his impressions of 
men and things, presented with great clearness of thought, freshness 
of language and his characteristic energetic spirit, and abound in in- 
teresting information and valuable statistics. 1t is a very readable 
book, interesting and instructive, with a full alphabetical and analyt- 
ical index for reference. 

Gleanings from the Harvest-Fields of Literature. A Melange of 
Excerpta, curious, humorous and instructive. Collated by C. C. 
Bombaugh, A. M., M. D. Third Edition. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 
Dr. Bombaugh’s work, which has been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, contains a large amount of curious and valuable information, 
not found in any other single volume, and is designed for all classes 

-andallseasons. ‘The mechanical execution of the book is most beau- 
tiful, and reflects the highest credit upon the Publisher. 

Martin Chuzzlewtt ; Dombey and Son; Old Curiosity Shop; Litile 
Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustrations. By S. 
Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Scarcely any thing need 
be added, in the way of commendation, to what has been previously 
said in reference to this attractive edition of an author whose merits 
are generally conceded. ‘This edition is characterized by clearness of 
typography, excellent illustrations, good binding and cheapness, and 
also contains several stories not found in any other American edi- 
tion. 

Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. By Benson J. Lossing. Vol. Il. Hartford: T. Belknap. ‘he 
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second volume of this attractive work has made its appearance. It 
includes in the record the narrative of the war eastward of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains to the close of the battle of Fredericksburg, in 
the operations of she Army of the Potomac; the beginning of the 
Siege of Charleston; the movements of the Armies of the Ohio and 
of the Cumberland to the close of the battle of Murfreesboro’, and 
of the Armies of Tennessee, Missouri, and the Gulf, to the fall of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. he author, in the preparation of the 
work, enjoyed unusual facilities for collecting authentic and valuable 
material, from Southern as well as Northern sources. He visited 
many of the scenes and localities which he describes, and had per- 
sonal interviews with the prominent leaders on both sides. The work 
is illustrated with several hundred engravings on wood, sketches of 
persons and places, taken by the author and others, and unites artis- 
tic with literary excellence. It is written in a clear, animated style, 
with great candor and sincerity, and in an earnest, patriotic spirit. 
It is decidedly the best history of the Civil War, for popular reading, 
yet presented to the public. ES 

History of the American Civil War. By John W. Draper, M. D. 
LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper & 
Bros. In this elaborate work the author presents his views of the 
causes of the War, and the events preparatory to it, considered, not 
in a partisan, but in a philosophical and impartial, spirit. The war, 
in his opinion, originated in past influences and in past history, and 
» was not the result of the passions and fanaticism of the hour. The 
true cause of these social convulsions, is traced to the silent influen- 
ces of nature. His first inquiry is, therefore, into the physical char- 
acteristics of the country, its topography and meteorolgy. He, then, 
discusses the tendency to antagonism impressed on the American 
population, by climate’ and other physical causes, until it gradually 
develops into the geographical parties whose contest for supremacy 
in the Union, ultimately resulted in Civil War. The author’s favor- 
ite theory of the irresistible influence of climate on the growth of 
national character and ideas, is presented with ability and learning, 
and will be read, even if not endorsed, with interest. 

Women of the War: Their Heroism and Self-Saecrifice. By Frank 
Moore, Author of the Rebellion Record, ete., ete. Hartford; Conn.: 
5. 8. Scranton & Co. The country is under great obligations to 
Frank Moore, for the services he has rendered in gathering so much 
valuable material in connection with the literature of the late War. 
Woman participated in its perils; it is right that she should share its 
glories. With the brave men who risked every thing in our conflict 
for the Union, they deserve to be enshrined in the affections of the 
nation. The book is beautifully printed, and illustrated with several 
fine steel engravings. 

The Weaver Boy, who became a Missionary: Being a story of the 
Life and Labors of David Livingstone. By H. @. Adams, New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. This is a most interesting narrative of 
the experience, adventures and labors of a good man, the energies of 
whose whole life were directed to a great and noble object, the evan- 
gelization of Southern Africa, The singleness of purpose, lofty 
courage, indomitable perseverance and devoted zeal, which his re- 
markable career exhibits, illustrate most strikingly the character of 
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the true missionary, and will deeply strengthen the interest which 
the Christian world, at the present time, feels in his personal safety. 
The materials of the work have been derived chiefly from Dr. Living- 
stone’s travels and valuable researches, published in 1857, and 1865. 
The book furnishes interesting information in reference to the man- 
ners and customs of the several African tribes, their productions, and 
the work of missions among this benighted race. 

The Forest Boy: A Sketch of the Life of Abraham Lincoln. By 
Z. A. Mudge. New York: Carlton & Porter, The Life of our late 
good President is here told in a simple, familiar way, adapted to in- 
terest and instruct the young. The writer has used his materials 
with great skill and excellent taste. 

Elements of Physical Geography, together with a Treatise on the 
Physical Phenomena of the United States. Tllustrated by one hun- 
dred and fifty engravings, &«. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn, Philadelphia: H. H. Butler & Co. Among the 
educational works, in the special department to which it is devoted, 
this is the most thorough and comprehensive discussion of the sub- 
ject, with which we are acquainted. ‘The materials seem to have been 
collected from the best sources, and the illustrations are admirabiy 
executed. 

Fred, Maria and Me. By the Author of the ‘‘Flower of the Fam- 
ily.’’ New York: Charles Scribner & Co. This quaint and beauti- 
ful story of New Hngland life, appeared originally in the ‘‘Hours at 
- Home.’’ We are not surprised, that its republication in this perma- 
nent and artistic form should meet with so much general favor. 

The House on the Hill: or Stories for Charlie and Alice. By their 
Mother. New York: A.D. F. Randolph. Many of the incidents 
here narrated, actually occurred, and although written for the family 
of the authoress, they are given to the public with the hope that 
they may interest other children. Mr. Randolph’s books for the 
young may be safely recommended. 

Sunny Hour Stories. On the Wing. By Nellie Hyster. Phila- 
delphia: Duffield Ashmead. This is the third volume of this inter- 
esting and useful series, written by Mrs. Hyster of the, Lutheran 
Church in Harrisburg. The charm of the work is its naturalness, 
the successful reproduction of home scenes, and its admirable adap- 
tation to the capacities of the young. We look with interest for a 
continuation of the series. 

The Clifford Household, by J. 1. Moore; Elsie Dinsmore, by Martha 
Farquharsen; he Little Fox, or the story of Captain Sir F. L. Mc- 
Clintock’s Artic Expedition, by 8. 'T. C. These are all from the 
House of M. W. Dodd, New York, who has by his valuable publica- 
tions done so much to purify and elevate our juvenile literature. 

A Sequel to “Peep of Day’’ New York: Robert Carter & Bros. An 
excellent little work, written in a plain simple style, and adapted to 
instruct and interest the youthful mind. 

Two Thousand Miles on Horseback. Santa Fe and Back. A Sum- 
mer Tour through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and New Mexico in 
the year 1866. By James F. Meline. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. A narrative in the form of familiar letters, written at the time 
when the incidents were fresh in the mind, by an Army Officer who 
had opportunities for careful observation concerning a country, in 
which we all feel a deep interest. 
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The Lovers’ Dictionary: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, 
Fancies, Addresses and Dilemmas. Indexed with Ten Thousand 
References. New York: Harper & Bros. The title sufficiently in- 
dicates the design and scope of the work, which contains a wealth of 
thought from the best poets through the whole range of American 
and English literature on the particular subject, such as is not to be 
found in any single volume. It will certainly secure the attention of 
those who are interested in what the author calls the ‘‘tender 
science.”’ 

The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events. D. Van Nos- 
trand. Part LX XI, with portraits of Major-General J. C. Davis and 
Major General F. C. Barlow, of this serial, so frequently commended, 
has made its appearance, and is full of interesting matter connected 
with the war. 

The EHoangelical Alliance of the United States of America, con- 
taining the Constitution and list of officers, Dr. Smith’s valuable re- 
port to Fifth General Conference and Dr. Prime’s report on the Con- 
ference at Amsterdam has been published by Robert Carter & Bros. 

Analysis and Proof Texts of Dr. Julius Miiller’s System of Theology, 
by Prof. H. B. Smith, D. D., reprinted from the ‘‘American Presby- 
terian and Theological Review,’’ will be found of special value to The- 
ologians, though they may not be able to accept all the views of the 
eminent author. Publisher, Rey. J. M. Sherwood, New York. 

The Early History of the Lutheran Church, in the State of New 
York: A Discourse delivered before the Hartwick Synod in the Lu- 
theran Church of Richmondville, N. Y. Sept. 2lst 1867. By G. A. 
Lintner, D. D., President of the Synod. Published by Resolution of 
Synod. 

Address, at the Funeral of Mrs. Susan E. Musser, wife of William 
Musser, Esq., Sept, 18th 1867, By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D, 

The Privileges and Obligations connected with the Great Reforma- 
tion: A Jubilee Sermon, preached in ‘Trmity Lutheran Chureh, Read- 
ing Pa., December 29th 1867. By Rev. Jacob Fry, A. M., Pastor. 

Ninety-Five Theses, tor the Seventh Semi-Centennial Jubilee of the 
eT with notes and Appendix. Baltimore: T. Newton 

curtz. 

The Jubilee Service: An order of Divine Worship for the Seventh 
Jubilee of the Reformation, commencing Oct, 31, 1867. (©. P. 
Krauth, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Address to the Churches on the Reformation Jubilee of 1867. By 
J. G. Morris, D. D. 

The Lutheran Church and Why I love it? A Jubilee Peace Offering 
from the Maryland Jubilee Association. By W. D. Strobel, D. b. 

The Lutheran Church. By Joseph A. Seiss D. D. 

The Jubilee. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D, 

Seventh Jubilee of the Reformation, Ein JSeste Burg. Translated by 
Rev. O. P. Krauth, D.D. Music arranged from the German. Pub- 
lished by Rey. H. M. Bickel. 

_ Hymns for the Seventh Semi-Centennial Jubilee of the Reforma- 
tion. By Rey. Matthias Sheeleigh, A, M., Philadelphia; J, B, 
Rodgers, 
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A QUESTION IN ESCHATOLOGY: WILL THERE BE A MIL- 
LENNIUM BEFORE THE RETURN OF JESUS? 


By Josmru A. Srtss, D. D., Philadelphia. 


The sublimest sacred predictions yet remain to be ful- 
filled. Pre-eminent among these is, the personal return of 
the Son of Man to this world, in regal glory, and judicial 
power. All the Creeds, Confessions of Faith, Articles of 
Religion, Covenants, and Doctrinal Platforms, of all the 
Churches of Christendom, Ancient and Modern, Oriental 
and Western, Primitive and Medieval, Roman, Greek and 
Protestant, acknowledge and set this forth as one of the 
great fundamental and unmistakeable doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and Christian hope, about which no doubt should 
ever cross a believer’s mind. It is so thoroughly and in- 
separably identified with the Christian religion, and so 
fully and constantly presented by the Sacred Scriptures, 
that there can be no genuine Christianity where it is not 
one of the most living and prominent articles embraced. 

When this coming again of the Lord Jesus is to occur, 
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its accompaniments, its objects, its results, though subjects 
of legitimate Christian inquiry, we do not now intend to 
discuss. We propose a single question, entirely apart 
from all other topics which do not necessarily enter into 
it. That question, is the one stated in the caption of this. 
Article: WILL THERE BE A MILLENNIUM BEFORE THE 
RETURN OF JESUS? 

The term Millennium, etymologically, signifies a thou- 
sand years—a chiliad,—and hence also the words, chiliast 
and chiliasm. Any space of.a thousand years, is a Millen- 
mum. There have, therefore, been almost six Muillen- 
niums, or chiliads of human history. 

But usage has somewhat restricted the meaning of the 
word to a particular thousand years, or to a long period of 
time which is described in the Scriptures as a mille anni. 

The passage which has given rise to the name, and 
which most directly and fully sets forth the Millennium, 
confessedly is, Rev. 20: 1—7; where the Apostle John 
says: “I saw an angel come down from heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. 
And he laid hold on the Dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, 
and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and 
set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no 
more till the thousand years should be fulfilled: and after 
that he must be loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, 
and they sat upon thém, and judgment was given unto 
them: and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for 
the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which 
had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ @ thousand 
years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrec- 
tion. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection: on such the second death hath no power, 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with him a thousand years. And when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison.” 

Here, then, is a very specific and important mille anni— 
a most significant yao try7—a Millennium or Chiliad which 
separates itself from all other Millenniums, and is marked 


with the most exalted features of which the Christian. 
Scriptures treat. 
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There be some who regard this Millennium as past. 
This theory had its most able advocate in Professor 
George Bush, in his “Zreatise on the Millennium,” 1832. 
According to his interpretation, the binding of Satan was 
the fall of the Pagan Roman empire, commencing the 
thousand years in the fifth century, and ending it in the 
fifteenth, with the establishment of the Turkish dominion 
in Western Asia; the Angel was the ministry of the em- 
pire; the bottomless pit was the unknown world beyond 
the Roman dominion; the thrones were those of England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Germany; the souls 
were the Waldenses, Albigenses, Lollards and others; the 
rest of the dead were the unregenerate, &. And having 
thus satisfied himself that the Millennium is past, it was 
an easy step for him, a few years after, to deny the doc- 
trine of the bodily resurrection of the dead. 

Luther has been quoted as having held that the Millen- 
nium began about the time the Apocalypse was written, 
and that it ended with the Turkish invasions.* We ques- 
tion whether Luther ever so wrote, and much more that 
he intended this to be taken as the proper interpretation 
of the passage. The most reasonable belief is, that he had 
no settled opinion on the subject, never having given the 


* Randglossen, Rev. 20. ‘‘Die tausand Jar miissen anfangen, da 
dis Buch ist gemacht; den der Tiirke ist allererst nach tausend Jaren 
kommen. Indestz sind die Christen blieben und haben regieret, ohne 
des Teufels Dank. Aber nun will der Tiirke dem Pabst zu Hilfe 
kommen, und die Christen ausrotten, weil nichts helfen will.’’ 

Of these Randglossen in general, we may say, with Fabricius and 
others, that they have not always been the same in the various edi- 
tions of Luther’s Bible, that many of them were changed even by 
himself, and that manifold alterations were made in them before, and 
still more after, his déath; that it is doubtful how far they are to be 
attributed to him; and that whilst some of them furnish much light and 
information, there are others of which ‘it must rather be said that 
they savor of erroneous opinions once held by Luther, which, in jus- 
tice to him, must be received with reference to the condition of the 
times; on which account liberty has long ago been taken to alter 
very materially some of them, as also to order them away.’’ Fabri- 
cius’ Centifolium, pp. 168, 169. See also Walch’s Luther, Preface 
to Vol. XXI. The note above quoted, is not in the edition of 1522, 
nor that of 1524. It also relates to a book to which Luther gave but 
little attention. 
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attention to the Apocalypse, which he gave to other por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures. The tradition of the school 
of “the Prophet Elias,” with which he prefaces his chro- 
nology of the world, would require a very different loca- 
tion of this final ziaa ery.* 

But the commonly accepted doctrine is, that the thou- 
sand years of Rev. 20, is still future. “Nothing is more 
certain,” says Bishop Newton, “than that this prophecy of 
the Millennium and of the first resurrection hath not yet 
been fulfilled, even though the resurrection be taken figur- 
atively.” Dr. Bogue pronounces it useless to spend a 
moment to prove, that the Millennium does not now exist, 
and, from the accounts of the past periods of the Church, 
“has not yet commenced its joyful course,” but is “reserved 
for the last days.” Professor Bush also agrees, against 
his own theory, that “no phraseology in prayer, in preach- 
ing, in the religious essay, or in the monthly concert ad- 
dress, is more common than that of millennial state, mil- 
lennial reign, millennial purity, millennial glory, &c., all 
betokening the expectation of a coming condition in the 
affairs of the Church.” Indeed, as every one may readily 
verify for himself, the modern pulpit, platform, book, news- 
paper, and almost everything, is full of Chiliasm, even 
where Chiliasm is the most fiercely denounced, all looking 
to some happy time of a thousand years yet to be realized 
in this mortal life. 


I. CuRRENT THEORY OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


_ The fairest and most satisfactory way of presenting the 
prevalent ideas on the Millennium, will be, to let leading 
teachers on the subject speak for themselves. 


*Walch’s Luther's Schrifien, XIV., 1117. 
“A saying of the disciples of Elias the Prophet. Burgensis parte 
I, Distinct. 3, Cap. 4 
Scrvriniz. 
SIX THOUSAND YEARS THE WORLD SHALL STAND. 
Two thousand idle, or unoccupied. 
Two thousand the Law. 
Two thousand the Messiah. 
These are six days of a week before God. 
The seventh is the continuous Sabbath. 
Psalm 90 : 5, and 2 Peter 3: 8. 
To the Lord a thousand years are as one day.” 
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Dr. Daniel Whitby may be considered the father of the 
system now generally approved. We therefore give him 
the first place in the list. In the title of his Essay on the 
subject, we already have the substance of his teaching: 
“A Treatise on the true Millennium ; showing that it is not 
a Reign of persons raised from the dead, but the Church 
flourishing gloriously for a thousand years after the con- 
version of the Jews, and the flowing of all nations to them 
thus converted to the Christian faith.” In the second 
chapter of this Treatise, he expresses himself more fully: 
“T believe, then, that after the fall of antichrist (Popery), 
there shall be such a glorious state of the Church, by the 
conversion of the Jews to the Christian faith, as shall be to it 
life from the dead; that it shall then flourish in peace and 
plenty, in righteousness and holiness, and in_pious off- 
spring; that then shall begin a glorious and undisturbed 
reign of Christ over both Jew and Gentile, to continue a 
thousand years during the time of Satan’s binding; and 
that, as John the Baptist was Hlias, because he came in 
the spirit and power of Elias, so shall this be the Church of 
martyrs, and of those who had not received the mark of 
the beast, because of freedom from all the doctrines and 
practices of the antichristian Church, and because the 
spirit and purity of the times of the primitive martyrs 
shall return; that Satan hath not yet been bound a thou- 
sand years, nor will be so bound till the calling of the 
Jews, and the time of St. John’s’ Millennium; that the 
true Millennium will not begin till the fall of Antichrist, 
nor the Jews be converted till that time, the idolatry of 
the Roman Church being one great obstacle of their con- 
version; that then shall be great peace and plenty, and 
great measures of knowledge and righteousness in the 
whole Church of God; and that, after the fall of Anti- 
christ, and before the second coming of our Lord to Judg- 
ment, the Jews shall be converted, and become a most 
famous Church again.” 

Dr. Bogue, who has written with spirit on the subject, 
and whose ‘Discourses on the Millennium” have been large- 
ly read and accepted, says: ‘Allow me to mention in a 
few words, what I conceive to be the Millennium of the 
Christian Church, which God has graciously revealed by 
his servants the prophets. It appears, then, that there 
will be far more eminent measures of divine knowledge ; 
of holiness of heart and life; and of spiritual consolation 
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and joy, in the souls of the disciples of Christ, than the 
world has yet seen: and these will not be the attainments 
of a few Christians, but of the general mass This de- 
lightful internal state of the Church will be accompanied 
with such a portion of external prosperity and peace, 
and abundance of all temporal blessings, as men never 
knew before. The boundaries of the Kingdom of Christ 
will be extended from the rising to the going down of the 
sun; and Antichristianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Pagan- 
ism and Judaism, shall all be destroyed, and give place to 
the Redeemer’s throne. By the preaching of the gospel, 
the reading of the Bible, and the zeal of Christians in ev- 
ery station; by the judgments of heaven on the children 
of men for their iniquities; above all, by the mighty effi- 
cacy of the Holy Ghost, will the glory of the latter day 
be brought about. Religion will then be the grand busi- 
ness of mankind. The generality will be truly pious; and 
those who are not, will be inconsiderable in number, and 
most probably be anxious to conceal their real character ; 
and their sentiments and practice have no real weight or 
influence on the public mind. The earnest desire which 
every pious soul must feel for the long continuance of this 
glory, will be gratified to hear, that the time mentioned in 
prophetic language, as the period of its duration, is a 
thousand years. Such I believe to be the doctrine of the 
Millennium.” 

A. A. Hodge, in his “Outlines of Theology,” which is 
extensively accepted by Presbyterians of this country, 
thus answers the question: “What is the scriptural doc- 
trine concerning the Millennium? Ist. That the gospel 
is to' exercise an influence over all branches of the human 
family, immeasurably more extensive and more thorough- 
ly transforming than any it has ever realized in time past. 
This end is to be gradually attained through the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the ordinary dispensation of Provi- 
dence, and ministrations of his Church. 2d. The period 
of this general prevalency of the gospel will continue a 
thousand years, and is, hence, designated the Millennium, 
Rev. 20: 2—7. 8d. The Jews are to be converted to 
Christianity, either at the commencement or during the’ 
continuance of this period. 4th. At the end of these 
thousand years, and before the coming of Christ, there will 
be a comparatively short season of apostacy.” 

Dr. J. Pye Smith, in his “First Lines of Christian The- 
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ology,” has a like statement, that we are confidently to ex- 
pect, in this world, and before the Second Advent and the 
Judgment, “the progress and final triumphs of the Mes- 
siah’s reign: the conversion of the Jews to Christianity : 
the downfall of Popery and Mohammedanism: the extine- 
tion of Heathenism, and the general prevalence of true 
religion in a pure form.” p. 695. ter 

So, also, Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker, in his ‘Popular Theolo- 
gy,’ which was for a long time used as a text-book in the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, says: “There will be 
an extraordinary and universal diffusion of the gospel over 
the whole earth, prior to the close of the present economy. 
x * The Millennium will consist of an extraordinary 
and general diffusion of Christianity successively among 
all the nations of the earth, effected through the increased 
application of the appointed means of grace, in all their 
legitimate forms, by professing Christians, accompanied by 
extraordinary effusions of the Holy Spirit.” Chap. xx. 

The “Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge” says: ‘“Re- 
specting the real Millennium, we may observe the follow- 
ing things: 1. That the Church will arrive ata state of 
prosperity which it never has yet enjoyed. 2. That this 
will continte at least a thousand years, or a considerable 
space of time, in which the work of salvation may be ful- 
ly accomplished in the utmost extent and glory of it. * 
3. This will be a state of great happiness and glory. 
The Jews shall be converted, genuine Christianity be dif: 
fused through all nations, and Christ shall reign by his 
spiritual presence, in a glorious manner. * * Pagans, 
Turks, Deists and Jews, will either be entirely converted, 
or be as few in number as real Christians are now. * * 
At length, after a brief space of severe trial, the scene 
mingles with the heavens, and rising in brightness is 
blended with the glories on high. The mysteries of God 
on earth are finished, the times of restitution of all things 
are fulfilled. The Son of God descends. ‘The scene 
closes.” 

Richard Watson's Biblical and Theological Dietionary” 
states the matter thus: “With regard to the nature of the 
Millennial state, or the blessings which shall be more par- 
ticularly enjoyed during that period, the following things. 
seem to be marked out in prophecy: that. it will be a time 
of eminent holiness, that there is reason to expect a re- 
markable effusion of the Holy Spirit, * * a univer- 
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sal spread of the gospel, diffusing the knowledge of the 
Lord throughout the world, in a more extensive and effec- 
tual manner than ever it was before, * * light and reli- 
gious knowledge shall root up Pagan, Mahommedan, and 
Antichristian delusions, * * the Jews will then be con- 
verted to the faith of the Messiah, *  * the purity of 
visible Church communion, worship, and discipline, will 
then be restored according to the primitive apostolic pat- 
tern, * * will be a time of universal peace, tranquil- 
ty and safety, * * civil rulers and judges shall then 
be all maintainers of peace and righteousness, * * the 
saints shall then have the dominion, and the wicked shall be 
in subjection, * * at length the Son of God descends, 
and the scene closes.” 

So also Albert Barnes, in his “Notes, Explanatory and 
Practical, on the Book of Revelation,” to the question, 
“What, then, will be the state of things during that long 
period of a thousand years?” answers: “(a) There will be 
a great increase in the population of the globe [this men 
call a spiritual Millennium, in which carnal pleasures are 
quite absent !]; (2) there will be a general diffusion of in- 
telligence on the earth; (c) that period will be character- 
ized by the universal diffusion of revealed truth; (d) it 
will be marked by unlimited subjection to the sceptre of 
Christ; (e) there will be great progress in all that tends to 
promote the welfare of man; (/) it will be a period of the 
universal reign of peace; (7) there will be a general prev- 
alence of evangelical religion; () it will be a time when 
the Hebrew people will embrace the Messiah whom their 
fathers crucified ;” and much more of the same sort, all 
before the coming of Christ. 

So, also, Professor P. Fairbairn, in his “Prophecy viewed 
in respect to its Distinctive Nature, its Special Function, and 
Proper Interpretation,” describes “what is known as the 
Millennium, or the thousand years’ reign of Christ and 
his saints,” as “something more than the infusion of a bet- 
ter spirit into the kingdoms of the world—an actual re- 
modeling of the state of things among men—-a fresh 
organization of the social fabric, such as would formally 
commit the administration of aftairs into the hands of the 
Lord's people, by making personal piety and worth the 
essential qualification for civil rale—the entire framework 
of society shall be cast anew, so as to lay open all the av- 
enues of lite for the good, and close them against the 
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evil—the saints not merely shall become more numerous 
and powerful than hitherto, but shall formally possess the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, and exercise its domin- 
1on—the spiritual shall carry it over the natural in the or- 
dinary affairs of the world—these are then to appear be- 
fore the world as its guides and rulers—by them somehow 
the world is to be presided over and governed—the Church 
shall then have ceased to be distinct from the world [re- 
pealing God’s description of his people as peculiar, separ- 
ate from the world, and a little flock]—such being the 
view of the Millennial state presented to us in the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Apocalypse, taken in its plain, (!) broad 
import.” And all this, it is affirmed, will take place be- 
Sore the return of the Saviour, and on this side of the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

We have numerous other statements to the same effect, 
in books and papers, large and small, from all varieties of 
sources. We have quoted so many, in order,to make it 
clear and evident, in the words of influential and accredit- 
ed writers, that the prevailing doctrine of modern Chris- 
tendom, respecting the future, is, that the world is to pro- 
gress, and is progressing, towards a golden age of univer- 
sal happiness, righteousness, liberty and peace, to last for 
a thousand years, or an indefinite long period this side of 
the second Advent, in which vice, wickedness, oppression, 
tyrants and wicked ones, will everywhere be brought un- 
der the sway and rule of Christians, and Christian princi- 
ples; and that this is to be gradually accomplished by the 
advancements of science, improvements in the arts of civ- 
ilized life, and the increase of missionary zeal, helped by 
increased measures of the Spirit of God, and such provi- 
dential directions of the affairs of men as may facilitate the 
efficiency of the spiritual appliances already possessed. 
We wish to show, as we have now shown, that the popu- 
lar and professional teachings of the modern Church are 
full of Chiliasm, and Chiliastic promises and hopes, of 
the most earthy, carnal, coarse, and secular sort; and that 
leading men, and those who are largely guiding and fash- 
ioning the faith of Protestant Christendom, are rapidly 
inaugurating a new article of faith, unknown to the early 
ages, and fixing it in the public mind as an undoubted 
part of proper Christian belief,—an article purely Chilias- 
tic, and one which we think can be shown to be delusive, 
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unwarranted, and damaging to the whole character and 
being of the ©hurch, the gospel, and the best interests o 
souls. $ 

We are, then, authorized by the facts, to say, that the 
common teaching and belief is, that there is to be awaited, 
and prayed and labored for, a Millennium of universal 
righteousness, liberty and peace, in this world, prior to 
the return of Christ and the day of Judgment. 


II. IS THIS THEORY ORTHODOX AND TRUSTWORTHY ? 


For our own part, we have been led to regard it as erro- 
neous and unwarranted. And, as important consequences 
are involved, we propose to indicate some of the consider- 
ations which compel us to arraign all such Chiliastic no- 
tions, and to pronounce against them as an innovation 
upon the proper faith of the Church. There is mischiey- 
ous error on the one side or the other, and it becomes 
every honest inquirer to be rigid and faithful in his en- 
deavors to find where the mistake lies. To be satisfied 
with vague and undefined impressions,—to treat the whole 
realm of the subject as a sort of terra incognita into which 

‘it is dangerous to venture,—to make it a point of superior 
judgment, as some have done, to avoid all attentive’ inves- 
tigation,—or to give the ecclesiastical damnatio to every- 
thing beyond a few loose generalities, is as discreditable 
on the score of good sense and true Christian science, as 
it is Inconsistent with genuine piety and a solid faith. It 
pertains to the Church, especially its teachers, to be able 
to give some positive answer touching the “things to 
come,” as well as on what relates to the nature of God, 
the Person and Atonement of Christ, the Sacraments, and 
the means of salvation. The Master has.also given spe- 
cial promise of the Holy Spirit in reference to this depart- 
ment of inquiry, Jno. 16:18. And it certainly becomes 
every Christian to know what he is to expect concerning 
the Church of which he is a part, and on what those ex- 
pectations are based. With industry and candor we have 
endeavored to fulfil, in this regard, what we hold to be 
every one’s duty, and have reached a confidence of con- 
viction which we believe.to be solidly founded, and which 
cannot easily be shaken. It is no pleasure with us to have 
to differ so much from many whom we esteem in other 
respects, and whose general learning and capacity may far 
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exceed our own; but truth is greater than all men, and 
must. be pursued and held at all hazards. If it can be 
shown that we have not the truth, we.are ready to retract. 
But, until convinced by such arguments as ought to influ- 
ence and control the conscience and belief of men, we are 
bound, before Him to whom all are alike accountable, to 
assert and maintain, that the modern doctrine of the Mil- 
lennium, as set forth in the preceding extracts, and now 
largely received, is an interpolation of the proper and sav- 
ing gospel of Christ. 


Il, If IS NOT IN THE CREEDS. 


It is true, that no creed has ever been framed by man 
entirely exhaustive of the contents of Divine Revelation. 
But, as remarked by a recent writer, on the opposite side 
of this question, who meant it to be taken as a firm basis 
on which to start: “The Creeds universally received, in 
ancient and modern times, by the Roman, Greek, and Pro- 
testant Churches, as well as those portions of other Oreeds: 
or Confessions, containing doctrines in harmony with 
them, and recognized by all orthodox denominations, must 
be presumed to accord with the Divine Word. Were it 
not so, the whole Church, of every age, and in every land, 
must have been allowed to fall into error, a supposition 
scarcely reconcilable with the care which Christ exercises 
over his Church, or with the gracious promises he has 
given. The quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
must, if not absolutely authoritative and final, at least 
weigh much with all who do not despise authority.” Next 
after the Scriptures, then, the most important witnesses in 
the case are the Creeds. But what is very remarkable, 
and itself largely conclusive on the subject, no such doc- 
trine as that described in our quotations, appears in, or is 
at all deducible from, any approved official Creed or Con- 
fession in Christendom, trom the beginning of Christianity 
until now. 

The oldest, the greatest, the most universally accepted, 
and, in all respects, the most essential of the Church’s re- 
flections of the truth of God, is what is known as The 
Apostles’ Creed. As to its substance, if not as to its exact 
form, it is admitted to be truly apostolic. It has been ac- 
knowledged and confessed from the earliest periods of 
Christianity to the present time, as embodying the faith of 
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the true disciples of our Lord, from first to last. Greeks, 
and Latins, and all Churchly Protestants, receive it, as 
comprehending, in a.few simple words, the true and ever- 
abiding substance of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God. But it knows absolutely nothing of a thousand 
years’ subjugation of the world, and of the wicked, to the 
dominion of Christ and his saints, prior to his return to 
judge the quick and the dead. It shows us the Saviour at 
the right hand of God, the Father, and his coming agam 
from thence, but nothing between, save the common world 
as he Jeft it, and as he will find it at his return, inter- 
spersed with a community of saints—an éxxaysia—a body 
of called or elect ones, whose very title settles the fact 
that it is made up of the few chosen out from the many, 
leaving the great mass of mankind ever outside of itself. 
For the first and best three hundred years of the Chris- 
tian Church, this was the universally acknowledged Creed 
of Christendom, and none other existed. We have nu- 
merous rehearsals of its contents, from’*the expositors 
and apologists of those times, all agreeing in substance, 
and mostly in the very words. We find it in Polycarp’s 
Hpistle to the Philippians, who was the personal friend 
and disciple of the Apostle John. Justin Martyr, also a 
few years the contemporary of St. John, was familiar with 
its articles and succession of parts as we now have it. He 
made its clauses the underlying theses of his Apology to 
the Emperor Antoninus, and gave paraphrastic recitations 
of portious of it in his Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew. 
Trenxeus (A. D. 180), in his book Against Heretics, gives 
it almost word for word, as that Rule of Truth which the 
Church, throughout all the earth, held and preserved with 
common care, as the precious legacy derived frm the 
Apostles and their disciples. The eloquent Tertullian (A. 
D. 199) speaks of it as the apostolic Regula Fidei, and re- 
hearses its import in several places, in thorough harmony 
with its articles as we have them. The Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, which also belong to the- Ante-Nicene period, 
give it as the confession to be made at Baptism. We 
learn from Cyprian (A. D. 250), that it was in use in the 
African churches in his time. Lucian (A. D. 300) gives it 
in amplified form as that which was believed by Christians 
“agreeably to Hvangelical and Apostolical Tradition.” It 
has also been collected from the Catechetical Lectures com- 
posed by Cyrilof Jerusalem(A.D. 350). But, innone of these 
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recitations of the proper apostolic faith can it be for one 
moment pretended, that anything of a general or universal 
dominancy of Christians or of Christianity for a thousand 
years before the return of Christ is to be found. On the 
contrary, we have conclusive testimony, that stich a doc- 
trine was entirely alien to what the leading Bishops and 
Divines of the Ante-Nicene period received and taught as 
the true Christian and apostolic faith, and is wholly inad- 
missible on the theory which they held. 

If the Apostles’ Creed is in any sense apostolic, then 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St. Paul, received 
- and believed it, and had unusual opportunities for a right 
understanding of its meaning. - But Barnabas, in his cath- 
olic Epistle, and professedly treating of the things relating 
to “the last times,” after quoting the words in Genesis 2 : 
2, “And God made in six days the works of His hands; 
and He finished them on the seventh day, and He rested 
the seventh day and sanctified it,” has these important ob- 
servations: ‘Consider, my children, what that signifies, 
He finished them in six days. The meaning of it is this, 
that in six thousand years the Lord God will bring all 
things to their consummation (consummabit). For with 
Him one day is a thousand years: as Himself testifieth, 
saying, ‘Behold this day shall be as a thousand years.’ 
Therefore, children, in six days, that is, in six thousand 
years, shall all things be accomplished. And what is that 
He saith, ‘And He rested the seventh day?’ He meaneth 
this, that when His Son shall come, and abolish the season 
of the. wicked one, and judge the ungodly; and shall 
change the sun, and the moon, and the stars; then He 
shall gloriously rest on that seventh day. He adds, lastly, 
‘Thou shalt sanctify it with clean hands and a pure heart.’ 
Wherefore we are greatly deceived if we imagine that any 
one can now sanctify that day which God has made holy, 
without having a heart pure in all things. Behold, there- 
fore, He will then truly sanctify it with blessed rest, when 
we (having received the righteous promise, when iniquity 
shall be no more, all things being renewed by the Lord) 
shall be able to sanctify it, being ourselves first made holy. 
Lastly, He saith unto them, ‘Your new moons and your 
sabbaths, I cannot bear them.’ Consider what He means 
by it; the sabbaths, says He, which ye now keep, are not 
acceptable to Me, but those which I have made; when 
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resting from all things, I shall begin the eighth day, which 
is, the beginning of the other world ”* 

We do not here insist on the perfect correctness of these 
views of Barnabas. The Scriptures, indeed, tell us, that 
he was “a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost;” this, 
together avith his long companionship with the inspired 
Apostles, and very high place in the Church in its purest 
days, ought to have some weight in preventing too hasty 
a rejection of what he so solemnly writes. It is enough, 
however, for our present purpose, to have it solidly estab- 
lished, as it is established by this quotation, that he fully 
believed and taught, that the world is to run on, in its ac- 
customed mixed and evil course, till the end of the six 
thousand years; that then the Son of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is to come again, to judge the wicked one and his 
ungodly seed, reform the system of nature, and introduce 
a Millennial Sabbath of glorious rest and blessedness for 
the saints, anterior to the final and eternal state. .These 
points settled, it follows with inevitable certainty, that, in 
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his learning of the apostolic faith, the modern doctrine, of 
a Millennium of general sovereignty for the Church be- 
fore Christ comes, not only has no place in that Creed, but 
can by no possibility come into it. 

Justin, also, renowned for his learning, sainted for his 
unflinching confession of his Lord, and celebrated as a 
martyr to the Christian faith, must have understood the 
Creed which he so ably defended. He also speaks of 
John’s yaa ier, and various prophecies relating to it. But, 
so far from allowing of their fulfilment before the return 
of Christ and the resurrection of the just, he specifically 
locates that fulfilment after the second Advent, and claims 
this as the universal faith of all orthodox believers, pro- 
nouncing those of a doubtful mind upon the subject “not 
of the pure and pious judgment of real Christians,” at any 
rate, not “every way orthodox.”* With this eminent and 
learned father, then, and with all those proper Christians 
for whom he spoke, a Millennium, such as modern theolo- 
gians tell of, was not to be found in the Apostolic Creed, 
and could not be admitted without a heterodoxical mutila- 
tion of the true Christian faith. 

Jrenzeus, the powerful confuter of heresies, whose name 
has ever been held’in the highest esteem in the Church of 
Christ, again and again rehearsed the faith which all true 
Christians maintained. The Apostles’ Creed he claimed 
and defended as his creed. But not a word did he ever 
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say about a triumphant culmination of the kingdom of 
heaven, anterior to the return of the Saviour to raise the 
dead and judge the world. He believed, with Barnabas, in 
a glorious Millennial Sabbath, in which the earth is to put 
on her holy day attire, and all the saints are to be gathered 
with holy patriarchs, to enjoy the blessedness of a reno- 
vated world, preparatory to the eternal enjoyment of God. 
He also affirmed that this is the teaching of the Scriptures, 
and was the teaching of the Apostles and their disciples. 
But, like Barnabas, Papias, and Justin Martyr, he specifi- 
cally located this glad time after the return of Jesus to 
destroy Antichrist, and to raise the holy dead.* And 


* See Account of the Life and Writings of Ireneus, by James 
Beaven, M. A., pp. 233—255, where the original quotations, in illus- 
tration of this statement, are given in full. Also Greswell On the 
Parables, Vol. J., pp. 288, 289. Dodgson, in his translation of Ter- 
tullian (Oxford, 1854, p. 121—123), remarks, that both 5. Irenzus 
and Justin M., speak of the Millennial glory to be introduced by the 
second coming of Christ, ‘‘as belonging to the full soundness of 
faith. S. Irenzus speaks of those who ‘being thought to believe 
rightly, pass over the order of the advancement of the righteous, and 
know not the gradations by which they are practiced for incorruption,’ 
as ‘admitting heretical sentiments;’ (5. 31. 1.) ‘sentiments, borrow- 
ed from heretical discourses, in ignorance of the dispensations of God, . 
and the mystery of the resurrection of the just, and of the kingdom, 
which is the beginning of ineorruption, by which kingdom, they who 
are accounted worthy, are gradually habituated to receive God.’ 
(Capere Deum, 5. 32. 1.) He speaks of it as something undoubted, 
questioned only by ‘some accounted [but not really] orthodox,’ and 
the opposed views, as novel apparently in the Church, ‘transplanted 
(transferuntur) from heretical discourses.’ He speaks also of ‘some, 
essaying to allegorize’ other prophecies. (5, 35. 1.) * ~ eS Thug; 
again, ‘All these and other sayings [of Isaiah touching the Millen- 
nial state] are without controversy spoken of the resurrection of the 
just, which takes place after the coming of Antichrist, and the de- 
struction of all nations under him, in which [resurrection of the just] 
the Christians shall reign in the earth, growing by the sight of the 
Lord, and through Him shall they be habituated to receive the glory 
of God the Father, and shall, in the kingdom, receive a conversation 
and communion and unity of spiritual things with the holy angels.’ 
(5. 35.1.) * * Inlike way, 8. Ireneus says, that the righteous 
shall, in this their true Sabbath, have ‘a table prepared for them by 
God;’ (Iren. V. 33. 2.)Syet that were no ear hly feast. * * This 
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is 


( 
whether his views were in themselves exactly true or not, 
the fact that he so taught and believed, arrays his great 
name .against all who would interpolate the Apostolic 
Creed with the doctrine of a Millennium of universal right- 
eousness.and peace before the coming again of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Tertullian, that man of rare and sanctified genius, whom 
Spanheim places “in the first rank of the fathers, in eru- 
dition, accuracy, and eloquence,” also held the same views 
as Justin Martyr and Irenzeus on this subject, and taught 
them as part of the common Christian and A postolical faith. 
He, indeed, assigns a period of triumph and glory for the 
saints in the same world in which they suffered for their 
Lord, and gives its duration as a thousand years; but he is 
very specific in his representation, that it is to embrace 
all the holy ones that have ever lived on earth, and that it 
is not to be experienced in the natural or mortal life, but 
in another, after the resurrection, in order to which Christ 
must first come again as he has promised.* And as he 
denies that that there is to be a Millennium of dominancy 
and glory for the Church in mortal life, it is manifest that 

he found no such a Millennium in the Apgstle’s Creed, and 
could not allow of its being put there. ~ 

Hippolytus, the distinguished bishop of Rome, the MS. 
of whose great work Against all Heresies was found ina 
convent of Mount Athos only so recently as 1842, believed 
and taught in these matters the same as those already men- 
tioned ;+ thereby demonstrating, that the modern ideas of a 


doctrine Eusebius states to have been the prevailing doctrine in the 
Church * * until the early part of the third century; held by 
most, questioned by none whose name has been preserved.” 

Dodeson was not a believer in this doctrine. 

* See his third book against Marcion, cap. xxiv,; De Resurrectione, 
cap. xxv.; Adversus Hermogenum, ¢ap. xi.; De Anima, cap. XXxv.; 
and many other places in his works. 

tIn his interpretation of the Visions of Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar, 
the following passage occurs: ‘“‘The first appearance of our Lord in 
the flesh took place in Bethlehem, under Augustus, in the year 5500; 
and he suffered in his thirty-third year. And six thousand years must 
needs be accomplished, in order that the Sabbath may come, the rest, 
the holy day, on which God rested from all his works. For the Sab- 
bath is the type and emblem of the future kingdom of the saints, 
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Millennium before Christ comes did not enter into his 
learning of the Apostolic Creed, and are wholly incompat- 
ible with what he accepted as the proper Christian faith. 

The same is also to be said of the great African bishop 
and martyr, Cyprian, who took pleasure in ranking him- 
self among the disciples of Tertullian. He taught that the 
dangerous time of the Antichrist had then already begun 
to draw near; that the sixth thousand years were verging 
toward their close; that, until the end of this mixed order 
of things, evil and adversity would abound and increase ; 
and that, when the six thousand years were out, Christ 
would re-appear, destroy Antichrist, and bring a glorious 
and heavenly millennial Sabbath.* With him, therefore, 
the Apostolic Creed admitted of no Millennium of blessed- 
ness and dominion for the Church on earth before the re- 
turn of the Son of Man. : 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Melito, Commodian, Victorinus, 
Methodius, Nepos, Appollinarius, and especially the elo- 
quent and accomplished Lactantius,—all of whom are 
known to have held and inculcated the doctrine of a Mil- 
lennial Sabbath preceded by the return of Christ,—also 
come in as wituesses, that the doctrine of a glorious Mil- 
lennium for th urch in this life has no place in the 
Apostle’s Creed, to which they all devotedly adhered, and 
is in itself alien to the proper Christian faith. Nor is there 
a sentence, in any Church writer, from St. Paul to the 
Council of Nice, to which the advocates of the modern 
doctrine of the Millennium can appeal as authority for 
their flattering dream. 

We may, therefore, take it as absolutely certain, that 
no Millennium of universal righteousness, holiness and 
peace, this side of the return of Christ, was found in the 
Apostle’s Creed for the first three hundred years of its ex- 
istence, and that its incorporation into the Christian faith 
is radically at war with the public teachings and belief of 


— 


when they shall reign with Christ, WHEN HE COMES FROM HEAVEN; as 
John says in his Apocalypse: For a day with the Lord is as a thou- 
sand years.’’—Olarke’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. VI., p. 
AAT, 

*See his Epistles 58 : 8; 59:—61 : 3; 63: 15,16. Also his De Er- 
hortatio Martyrii, Preface to Fortunatus, and toward the conclusion. 
On the general prevalence of this view, see Coteler. Annot. in Epist. 
Barnab., Edit, Oxon., p. 90, a. 


et 
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all the great apologists, expounders and bishops of that pe- 
riod, from whom we have this glorious “form of sound 
words,” and whose utterances on the subject have reached 
us. 
Neither did the formation of the subsequent Creeds in- 
troduce the slightest change on this topic. Teleological 
points were not in question in the disputes which origina- 
ted the deliverances of the great Council of Nice, nor in 
those which realized their decision in the Symbolwm 
Quicunque, which bears the name of Athanasius. Those 
agitations and consequent enlargements of the Creed had 
reference to the Trinity, and the Incarnation and Person 
of the Son of God, leaving the Hschatological portions 
standing precisely as they had been for the centuries pre- 
ceding. The very slight verbal amplifications introduced, 
contain not the least modification of the sense, as always 
received and understood. After the article of Christ’s as- 
cension, and session at the right hand of God, thes Apos- 
tle’s Creed had: “From thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead ;”* and the original form of the Ni- 
cene Creed has: “and He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead;’”+ and the afterwards amended form has: 
“and He will come again with glory to judge the quick and 
the dead ;”{ and the Symbolum Quicunque has: “Whence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. At 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, 
and shall give account of their works.”§ The three Hcu- 
menical Creeds are thus a perfect unit, in expression and 
substance, on this subject. The later ones only repeat what 
was in the first, and add nothing one way or another upon 
our point of inquiry. And as the modern doctrine of the 
Millennium is not in the Apostle’s Creed, but really con- 
flicts with the public teachings of the greatest expounders 
and apologists of that Creed for three hundred years, so 
neither can it be pretended that it is in the Nicene, or the 
Athanasian Creeds. 

Neither is it to be found in the Confessions of the Re- 


* execOey Epyomsvoy xprvar Cartas xav vexpovs- 

T xao Epyomevoy xprvar Cartas xow vexpovs. 

Txai mary éepyomevoy mera, Sokns xpevar Cavras maw vexpovs, 

eInde venturus est gudicare vivos et moriuos. Ad cujus adventum om- 
nes homanes resurgere habent cum corporibus suis, e& redditurt sunt de 
Juctis propriis rationen. ; 
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formation. The Augsburg Confession nowhere contains 
it, either in its original form, or in any. of the ancient va- 
riations. It is not in the Catechism of Luther, larger or 
smaller. It is not in any of the Articles out of which the 
Augsburg Confession wasformed. It is not in the Apology 
of the Confession. It is not intheSmalcald Articles, or the 
appended Tract. It is notinthe Form of Concord, either in 
the Epitome, or in the fuller Exposition. 1t is not in the 
Confession of Saxony, nor in the Confession of Wurtem- 
burg. It is not in the Confession of the Four Cities, nor 
in the Confession of Basle. It is not in the Confession of 
Helvetia, either the Former or the Latter. It is not in the 
Confession of France, nor in the Confession of England, 
nor in the Confession of Belgia, nor in the Confession of 
Bohemia. It is notin the Confession of Scotland, nor in 
the Articles of the Church of Ireland, nor in the Judg- 
ments of the Synod of Dort, nor in the Confession of the 
Assemlsly of Westminster. And of the entire list of ac- 
cepted Church Confessions worth a notice, whether ancient 
or modern, Catholic or Protestant, it must be conveded,. 
that not one of them knows anything of the modern doc- 
trine of the Millennium, as described in our extracts. 


Ly. TPIS NOP IN THE CHURCH’S BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


None of the Liturgies contain it. Ifit were so much a 
subject of proper Christian hope, effort and prayer, as rep- 
resented by those who teach it, we would naturally look 
for some expression of it in those forms in which the 
Church, for so many ages, directed her addresses to her 
God and Redeemer. But we search in vain for anything 
of the sort for the first sixteen hundred years of her exis- 
tence, including the period of her greatest purity and most 
fervent Missionary zeal. Four great Liturgies of the an- 
cient Church, with their variations in different regions, 
have come down to us: Zhe great Oriental, ascribed to 
St. James, and with which is connected the names of Basil 
and Chrysostom; Zhe Alexandrian, with which is con- 
nected the name of Cyril; The Roman, of Gregory I, and 
Ambrose; and& Zhe Gallican, with its several derivatives 
in Spain, Britain and Ireland. In these Liturgies we have 
Litanies, Collects, Prayers and thanksgivings, expressive 
of every variety of Christian feeling, necessity, hope, duty, 
and consolation ; but never a line looking to the universal 
sway of truth and piety on this side of the day of Judg.- 
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ment. And the Liturgies and prayers of the Reformed 
Churches are equally without recognition of anything of 
the kind. Take them all, from Luther’s German Commu- 
nion Service, onward for two hundred years, and not a 
sentence can be found.in them that contemplates such a 
state of things for the Church in this life as it is now 
taught that we are to expect. 

Even more might we count that this doctrine would ex- 
press itself in the Church’s Hymns, if indeed a part of 
her accepted faith. Our modern Hymn-writers are full of 
at. Scarcely a lyric now appears without traces of this 
mew fancy uponit. Andif the Church had at all so believed, 
it is impossible that her Hymnists should never once have 
alluded to what now seems to have become the crown of 
Church poetry and Missionary appeal. But in all the 
hundreds of sacred odes that were sung in the early and 
medizval ages, none ever allude to a Millennium of tri- 
umph and glory for the Church in this present world, be- 
fore the resurrection of the dead. 

Many a Hymn and metrical Homily did Ephraem the 
Syrian, sing, and precious to this day are they to those 
who use his language. Many of them also speak of the 
near coming of Christ to Judgment, and refer to that as 
the only hope of the Church against her enemies; but no- 
where do we find any allusion to a time of glory for her 
till then.* 

The grand Trinity of early Christian Hymns is the 
“Nersanctus,” the “Gloria in Hxcelsis,” and the “Te De- 
um.” They, and thé Church songs of their time, Greek, 
African and Syrian, tell of Jesus, the living Saviour, the 
Son of Mary and the Son of God—Jehovah stooping from 
heaven and becoming an infant of days for our salvation, 
hymned by angels, and worshipped by shepherds and wise 
men—the Lamb of God taking away the sins of the world 
by, the sacrifice of himself; the Bearer of the Cross and 
the pains of death to recover what was lost in Adam—the 
Victor of Death by his resurrection, through which he has 
opened to men the gates of Paradise, and now reigns in 
heaven to minister grace and mercy to his suffering chil- 


¥ «Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies ef Ephraem Syrus,” (tA. 
D. 684,) Translated from the original Syriac, by the Rev. Henry 
Burgess, Ph. D, London, 1853 
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dren, who, in all their earthly life and history reflect his 
Cross and rejection of men till he comes in the glory of the 
Father to judge the quick and the dead, and thus to set his 
toiling Church at liberty. But they know nothing of the 
superlative modern theme of a thousand years of glory and 
dominancy for the people of God before the resurrection 
of the dead. 

We have with some care looked through the Ambro- 
sian Hymns, in which the stream of Christian Psalmody 
first flowed in the tongue of Virgil, Cicero, and the Vul- 
gate, and have found such verses as— 


‘‘Now, following in the steps He trod, 
‘Tis ours to look for Christ from heaven, 
And so to live that it be given 

To rise with Him at last to God ;’’— 


“Por quickly the day is approaching, 

When life through these cold limbs shall flow, 
And the dwelling restored to its inmate, 

With the old animation shal! glow ;’’— 


“Tigh o’er the clouds He comes to reign, 
Gives hope to those who in Him trust ; 
The Paradise which Adam lost 

He opens wide to man again ;’’— 


and many thrilling anticipations for the Church and peo- 
ple of God; but all so connected with the return of Jesus, 
the Resurrection and the Judgment, which are spoken of 
. ag near at hand, that the idea of a. Millennium of glory 
and triumph before that day, is quite excluded. 

In the Medieval ages, Adam of St. Victor sung the 
“Mundi Renovatio,” but he linked it with the Resurrection, 
begun in the resurrection of Jesus, and consummated only 
at the recall to life of all that sleep in Him, with continued 
sorrow for the Church till then. An unknown author 
sung the “Dies alla, Dies vite,” but could find no hope or 
day of rest and glory for the Church before that “Day 
when Death itself shall die,”— even that day when 


‘the King desired for ages, 
By the just expected long, 
* * % * 
Cometh with salvation strong.” 


In the twelfth Century, Bernard, the monk of Cluny, 
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wrote “De Contempiu. Mundi,” in about three thousand 
lines, in which he traced the relation of the Church and 
the world to the final outcome of the people of God in a 
Golden City, his description of which is perhaps the: most 
thrilling piece of Christian composition extant. But in 
that marvellous poem, of which the Church will never 
tire, he traces the growing evils of an evil age, in which 
it is the portion of Christians, in all the course of this 
world, to suffer and testify amid ever thickening darkness, 
till the Monarch and Judge of quick and dead shall come, 


“To terminate the evil, and diadem the right.’’ 


No expectant of a day of universal triumph for the 
Church before the return of Jesus, could ever write: 


‘Flora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus ! 
Eece minaciter imminet Arbiter Ile supremus : 
Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, aqua coronet, 
Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, ethera donet. 
Auferat aspera duraque pondera mentus ontste, 
Sobria muniat, improba puniat, utraque juste. 

IlJe piisimus, ille gravissimus, ecce venit Rex : 
Surgat homo reus, instat Homo Deus, 2a Patra Judex. 


Curre, vir optime, lubrica reprime, prefer honesta, 
Fletibus angere, flendo merebere ccelica festa. 
Luce replebere jam sine vespere, jam sine luna: 
Lux nova, lux ea, lux erit aurea, lux erit una. 
Cum Sapientia, sive Potentia Patria tradet 

Regna Patri sua, tunc ad eum tua semita vadet : 
Tune nova gloria pectora sobria clarificabit, 

Solvet enigmata, veraque Sabbata continuabit. 


Liber et hostibus, et dominantibus, ibit Hebreeus ; 
Liber habebitur, et celebrabitur hine Jubileus. 
Patria luminis, inscia turbinis, inscia litis, 

Cive replebitur, amplificabitur Isrielitis : 

Patria splendida, terraque florida, libera spinis, 
Danda fidelibus est ibi civibus, hic peregrinis. 
Tunc erit omnibus inspicientibus ora Totiantis 
Summa potentia, plena scientia, pax pia sanctis.* 


*The late Doctor John Mason Neal, has thus rendered these lines 
into English :— 
The world is very evil; The Judge is at the gate: 
The times are waxing late: The Judge that comes in mercy, 
Be sober and keep vigil ;. The Judge that comes with might,- 
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And in all the collections and selections of Latin Hymns, 
translated or untranslated, we search in vain for the bles- 
sed Millennium before the coming again of the Lord Je- 
sus “with power and great glory,” to raise his sleeping saints: 
from their graves, and to give rewards to his servants, the 
prophets. : 

The same is true of the Hymns of the Reformation. 
Luther’s great Battle Song, “Hin feste Burg,” certainly 
does not recognize it, as he himself never did, but con~ 
templates the world as full of Devils and of strife, perse- 
cuting the truth, and oppressing its adherents, who must: 
needs suffer on till the kingdom of glory is revealed, but- 
who in faith and hope of that kingdom.they may meanwhile 


The scarcely less 


famous Hymn of Gustavus Adolphus, is of the same charac- 


ter, and is framed to the same underlying ideas. 


In all 


their mighty struggles, these heroes of the faith, never 
dreamed of the conquest of this Godless world to the 
Church, or to the dominion of righteousness, holiness and 
peace, for a thousand years before the revelation of Christ 


to judge it. 


1 


heroism, and the height of their holy ambition. 


To stand fast to the truth against multiply- 


ng treacheries and assaults, and to be found faithful 
when the Judgment should come, was the spring of their 


And fora 


hundred years after their time, inall the thousands of Protest- 
ant Hymns, never one appeared, that we have been able 


To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right. 
When the just and gentle Monarch 
Shall summon from the tomb, 
Let man, the guilty, tremble, 
For Man, the God shall doom. 


Arise, arise, good Christian, 
Let right to wrong succeed ; 
Let penitential sorrow 
To heavenly gladness lead ; 
To tho light that hath no evening, 
That knows no moon nor sun, 
The light so new and golderf 
The light that is but one. 
And when the Sole-Begotten 
Shall render up once more 
The kingdom to the Father 
Whose own it was before ;— 
Then glory yet unheard of 


Shall send abroad its ray, 
Resolving all inigmas, 
An endless Sabbath-day. 


Then, then from his oppressors 


The Hebrew shall go free, 
And celebrate in triumph 
The year of Jubilee ; 
And the sunlit Land that reeks not 
Of tempest or of fight, 
Shall fold within its bosom 
Each happy Israelite: 
The Hoie of fadeless splendor, 
-Of flowers that fear no thorn, 
Where they shall dwell as children, 
Who here as exiles mourn. 
Mid’st power that knows no limit, 
And wisdom free from bound, 
The Beatifie vision’ 
Shall glad the saints around. 
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to find, in which the least trace of a temporal Millennium, 
as now taught, is to be discovered. On the contrary, 
German Hymnology abounds with effusions, in which our 
fathers sung of growing evils, from which nothing but the 
Judgment, which they looked for as near at hand, was to 
give deliverance. Such for example, as the Hymn, writ- 
ten by Hrasmus Alberus, in 1553, beginning: 


Gott hat das Hvangelium 
Gegeben, dass wir werden fromm.* 


*We translate a portion of this Hymn, as follows; regarding it as 
‘still more intensely true in its application to our times, than in its 
original references. 

God hath his blessed gospel given, 
To fit our needy souls for heaven; 
But most the precious treasure spurn, 
Nor care its saving truths to learn. 
This is a signal that the end is near. 


True search for the pure word of God, 
By greed and lust for earthly good 
Is overborne; and yet men say, a 
Danger and doom are far away ! 
This is a signal that the eud is near. 


Inventions daily multiply - 
Ungodliness to deify, 
And by mere human might to seize 
What’er may bless, what’er may please. 
This is a signal that the end is near. 
The christian name is greatly praised, 
Yet few to pious lives are raised; 
In truth, God’s laws are all defied, 
And man exults in godless pride. 
This is a signal that the end is near. 


Where now can brother’s love be found? 

All lands with robbery abound. 

There is no faithfulness, no faith ; 

“Give me but money,” each one saith. 
This is a signal that the end is near. 


Feasting is now che world’s chief trade, 
And villainies all ranks pervade. 
From all restraint each would be free, 
And earth is full of infamy. 

This a signal that the end is near. 


Come, therefore, blessed Lord and King, 
And with Thee earth’s deliverance bring; 
Thy creatures from hell’s fires defend, 
Make Thou of all these ills an end. 
And let us see the longed-for Judgment Day! 
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Also that written by Bartholomiius Ringwald, about the 
year 1600, commencing— 
Es ist gewisslich an der zeit, 
Das Gottes Sohn wird kommen 
In seiner grossen Herrlichkeit, 
Zu richten biis’ und frommen. 


Also that famous production of Dr. Philip Nicolai, writ- 
ten about 1608, “ Wachet auf! ruft uns die Stimme.” Also 
that written by Melchior Bischoff, in 1614, 


Auf dein’ Zukunft, Herr Jesu Christ, 
Hoffen wir alle standen; 

Der jiingsten Tag nicht fern mehr ist, 
Dran werden wir entbunden. 


Also that written by Paul Gerhard, the sweet singer of 
the Lutheran Church, written in 1676, 


Die Zeit ist nonmehr nah; 
Herr Jesu, Du bist da: 

Die wunder, die den leuten 
Dein’ Ankunft sollen deuten, 
Die sind, wie wir gesehen, 
In grosser Zahl geschehen. 


People who could honestly write, approve, and devo- 
tionally sing such Hymns, as they still stand in the Ger- 
man Hymnbooks, had no idea of a Golden Age of domin- 
ion and peace for the Church in the course of this world. 
It certainly was no part of their faith or hope. And 
when we thus in vain search all the deliverances and ut- 
terances of the Church, for more than sixteen centuries 
of her existence, for anything like the modern doctrine of 
the Millennium, it is hardly legitimate to admit the possi- 
bility of its being true. But there is something of a more 
positive sort to be adduced. 


V. THE GREAT CONFESSIONS ARE AGAINST IT. 


We have already intimated its inconsistency with the 
Kcumenical Creeds, in their statements concerning the 
Church. It is part of Christianity to believe that there is 
a Church, which is to continue till the Lord comes. The 
New Testament denotes that Church by the word Exxdnouw + 
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and the first two Catholic Creeds do the same.* That 
word. must therefore describe it, according to the sense of 
the Apostles, and the makers and confessors of the Hcu- 
menical Creeds. Nor can there ever come a time in its 
history, in this world, in which that designation will no 
longer be strictly applicable to the Church, or fail to ac- 
cord with its real character. 

But when we search for the etymological meaning of 
éxxaqova, and the signification which the users of the Greek 
language invariably attached to it, we find inseparably 
lodged in it the idea of a calling forth, in which some are 
disconnected from others, and in which the great mass is 
always contemplated as outside of the smaller circle of the 
called ones. “Exxyovw is unmistakeably from é xan», to 
call out from among,—evocare. Augustine properly says: 
“Heclesia quippe ex vocatione appellata est.” The main 
stress of the word, from its derivation, and from its uni- 
form use, falls upon the idea of evocation. There is first of all 
a calling—jour. There is next a calling out from among 
others—éx-xaqois. And there is, as the result gf this evo- 
cation, a company of called or elected ones—éxxanoia, The 
whole process of the Gospel, and the result of that process, 
are grasped into the narrow compass of this one expres- 
sive term. And with equal clearness and certainty it in- 
cludes the idea of a smaller party, separated from, and co- 
existent with a larger one. *Exa«xro presupposes & xoagor. It 
is a gross contradiction to speak of a calling or choosing 
out of where there is no discrimination in favor of some 
over against others. Where the particle :« is introduced, 
whether separately or in composition, there must be some- 
thing left; as well as something moved. lteis essentially 
partitive. By the laws of language, it necessitates two 
parcels, existing at the same time, the second of which 
has been constituted by fragmentary separation from the 
first, whose major portion is contemplated as remaining 
in its original position.* An éxxnoia can never embrace 


*Apostles’ Creed: Tore’ eis 4 x ayvay xadoriany xx ovav. 

Nicene Oreed: Musrevowev x ye -€LS peLaY Gylay xaboruxny xox 
arosromany Exxrnovan, 

The Athanasian Creed says nothing on the subject of the Church, 
as such, but assumes and proceeds upon what had been already ex- 
pressed in the prior symbols. 

*For example, ex navtwv—‘‘chief from among all; ex navrar 
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‘all, in any legitimate or authorized use of that word. 
It always assumes that the dominant majority is -still 
outside of itself. The whole world converted to the 
Gospel, and pure religion in saving and sanctifying 
sway over all the masses of living men, would ren- 
der the term éxxaesta no longer applicable or true; for 
the reason that there would be no unchristian mass out 
of which such a calling could occur, and to which the 
Church’s peculiar vocation places it as a correlative. 
Hither the whole idea of « xaaée falls to the ground, or 
the people who are the subjects of that «xxaqjo can never 
be the general body or dominant majority of mankind. 
The world must continue to be the world, or the Church 
must cease to bear that character of severed relation to it, 
which is so happily, fully and scripturally expressed in its 
designation as 7% éxxaqoa,.* Andas The Apostolic and uni- 
versally accepted Creed of the Church makes it an in- 
tegral part of the Christian faith, in all ages, to believe in 
an éxxanoa—an elect body distinct from all the world, 
though existing in all parts of the world,—it is thereby 
affirmed to be against the true faith, to assume that the 
world, en masse, is to be convertéd, or that righteousness 
and general sanctifiation are to obtain the mastery over 
earth’s degenerate populations, so long as this period of 
the Church is appointed to run. The idea of a Millenni- 
um of universal dominion for truth and salvation before 


abnvapav—‘‘from among all the Athenians;” ex rovaaov (Acts 3:23) 
from among the people;”’ ex zov oyaov (Acts 19: 33)—‘‘out of the 
multitude; e& dur avrwv (1 Cor. 5: 13)—‘*from among yourselves;”’ 
e& avOpeanov (Heb. 5: 1) —“from among men.’” 

* *The observations of Flacius (Clavis Scrip. S. V. Ecelesia,) are 
well worth consideration in this connection. “Quia Ecclesia a verbo 
xanrecy Venit, hoc obvseryetur primum; ideo conversionem hominum 
vocationem vocari, non tantum quia Deus eos per se suumque Ver- 
bum, quasi clamore, voeat; sed etiam quia sicut herus exturba famu- 
lorum certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia munia evyocat, sic Deus quo- 
que tum totum populum suum vocat ad cultum suum (Hos. xt. 1) 
tum etiam singulos homines ad certas singularesque functiones, 
(Acts xm. 2.) Quoniam autem non tantum vocatur Populus Dei ad 
cultum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex reliqua turba aut confusione gene- 
ris humani, ideo dicitur Heclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitus ex 
reliqua impiorum colluvie, ad cultum celebrationemque Dei, et 
zternam felicitatem.”’ 
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Christ comes, is thus in conflict with the highest and 
most authoritative utterances which the Church has given 
of her conception of proper Christian doctrine concerning 
herself. 

And in exact accordance with this representation, the 
Augsburg Confession also pronounces. In the Twenty 
Third Article, our Confessors assert to the Hmperor, as 
their belief and confession, that they were then living in 
“the last times and days foreshown in holy Scripture, in 
which the world is to become ever more and more degenerate, 
and mankind more sinful and weak.* In their view, then, 
the idea of a Millennium of general sanctity and blessed- 
ness this side of the day of Judgment, is quite inadmis- 
sible, and contrary to the truth. But, in the Seventeenth 
Article, they express themselves still more pointedly, and 
formally “condemn those who spread abroad Jewish opinions, 
that, BEFORE the resurrection of the dead, the godly shall oc- 
cupy the kingdom of the world, the wicked being everywhere 
suppressed.” + A certain doctrine is here specifically de- 
scribed. That doctrine is, that a dominancy of the good, 
and a sovereignty of the pious in the government and in- 
fluence of this world, are to be attained before the coming 
of Christ to raise the dead. It is, in all its elements, the 
exact doctrine of our modern Millennialists, as given in 
our extracts. But it is stigmatized as partaking of the 
falsities of the carnal dreams of the Jews, and is unequiv- 
ocally condemned. 

The same description and damnatio are contained in the 
subsequently varied edition by Melanchthon, with this 
farther explanatory and significant addition. ‘For we are 
sure that, seeing the godly must obey the magistrates that 
be over them, they must not wring their rule and authority 


*«Terhalben wollen wir uns in Unterthiinigkeit zu Kaiserl. Ma- 
jest. vertriésten, das Thre Majest. alse ein christlicher hochloblicher 
Kaiser gnidiglich beherzigen werde, das jetzund in letzen Zeiten und 

~ Tagen, von telchen die Schrift meldet, die Welt immer je drger und de 
Menschen gebrechlicher und sciwéicher werden.” —Miler’s Symbolisch- 
en Biicher, p. 50. 

+ ‘Hie werden verworfen etliche jiidische Lehre, die sich auch 
jtzund eriiugen, das vor der Auferstehung der Todten eitel heilige, from- 
me ein weltlich Reich haben und alle gottlosen vertilgen werden.’’ 

““Damnant et alios, qui nunc spargunt. judaicas opiniones, quod 
ANTE resurrectionem mortuorum pit regnum mundi occupaturi sint, 
ubique oppressis tmptis.”—Miiller’s Symb. Biich. p. 48. 
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out of their hands, nor overthrow governments by sedi- 
tion; forasmuch as Paul willeth every soul to be subject 
to the magistrates. Rom. 13:1. We know also that the 
Church in this life is subject to the cross, and that it shall 
not be glorified till AFTER this life ;-as St. Paul saith, ‘We 
must be made like to the image of the Son of God.’ 1 Cor. 
15:49. And'therefore we do utterly condemn and detest 
the folly and devilish madness of the Anabaptists.”* Two 
propositions are here laid down as containing the proper 
teachings of the word of God, over against the “opinions’”’ 
which the Confessors repudiated and condemned: /irst, 
that Christians are bound to be- obedient to the govern- 
ment under which they live; and, second, that the Church 
is never in this life to obtain a position of universal tri- 
umph over the reigning ungodliness of the*’adverse and 
persecuting world. And this again sweeps overboard the 
modern doctrine of the Millennium. 

Most heartily do we agree, that Chiliasm is repudiated 
and condemned in this article of the fundamental Confes- 
sion of the Lutheran Church, and of Protestanism. But 
it is above all, that Chiliasm, which proposes to the pious 
the rule in this world’s empire, the sovereignty over evil, 
general suppression of the wicked, and an era of universal 
righteousness and prosperity defore the resurrection of the 
dead. Hence, also, John Conrad Goebel, in his volumin- 
ous exposition of the Augsburg Confessien, thus draws 
out the meaning of this part of the Seventeenth Article: 
“The idea of a golden age in this world, before the ressur- 
rection of the dead, is a mere phantasm, not only contrary 
to the entire Holy Scripture, but especially contrary to the 
clear and lucid prophecies of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His beloved apostles, where they speak of the times im- 
mediately preceding the day of judgment—Matt. 24 : 23 ; 
1 Tim, 4:1;2 Tim. 3:1; 2 Peter 3:3; and other pla- 
ces, where more may be seen upon the subject. Nothing 


*«Seimus enim quod pii debeant obedire praesentibus magistrati- 
bus, non eripere eis imperia, non dissipare politas per seditionem, 
quia Paulus precepit, Omnis anima magistratui suo subdita sit. 
Scruus rrem, quop Kccnesta IN Hoc VITA SUBJECTA SIT CRUCI, ET 
PRIMUM POST HANO VITAM GLORIFICABITUR, Sicut Paulus inquit; Oportet 
nos similes fieri imaginis filii Dei; quare Anabaptistaruam amentiam 
et diabolicum furorem damnamus et execramur.’’—Corp. Ref. (Me- 
Janch. Op.), vol. 26, p. 361, 
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is there said or predicted of a golden age, but only crosses 
and tribulations which touch all the estates of the world. 
Concerning ecclesiastical affairs, it was predicted that in 
the last times many false Christs and false prophets shall 
arise, and shall do great signs and wonders, and deceive, if 
it were possible, the very elect. Concerning hearers, it 
was predicted that love should wax cold im the hearts of 
many, and faith wane to such a degree that Christ himself 
asks: ‘When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find. faith 
on the earth?’ Will that be a golden age? Concerning 
matters of state, it was predicted that unrighteousness 
shall sway them, and there shall be wars and rumors of 
wars, nation rising against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom. Will that be a golden age? Concerning the 
family, it was predicted that the son shall be against the 
father, the daughter against her mother, and that a man’s 
foes shall be those of his own house. Will that bea 
golden age? Concerning comman life, it was predicted 
that there shall be distress of people on earth, aud trem- 
bling, and fainting for fear, and for looking after the things 
that are to come upon the earth, and tribulation such as 
was not from the beginning and never shall be again. 
Will that be a golden age? And if we will only consider 
this matter a little in the fear of God, it will be seen that this 
fanatical notion contradicts all Scripture, as it is contrary 
to this article of our common Christianity * * Here on 
earth, while the world lasts, we are in the militant Church, 
and have to suffer as God wills, waiting patiently for the 
true golden age, and the kingdom of the adorable Trinity, 
not in this world here on earth, but in the future kingdom 
of eternal glory and blessedness.”* 

The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, which ranks: 
next to the Augustana itself, and is of very high symbolic 
authority in the Church of the Reformation, also pro- 
nounces adversely to this modern theory,. where it says: 
“We see that these are the last times, and that as the aged 
are weaker than the young, so also the whole world and 
all nature are in their last period, and in decline. Sinand 
vice are not becoming less, but increase daily. We learn 


*Die XXI, Art. Aug. Conf. in Predigen Erklirt, pp. 1256—59, 
A recent writer in ‘‘Das Tausand jirige Reich:” Giiterslough, 1860; 
also presents the meaning of this damnatio of the Augustana as 
- striking this very point. 
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from the book of Genesis, that such sin and incontinence 
also prevailed before the flood. Likewise in Sodom, Sy- 
bari, Rome, and other places, fearful debauchery prevailed 
before they were destroyed. These were examples which 
portray how it will be in the last times, immediately before 
the end of the world.”* No gradual recovery of the world 
to holiness, of effectual suppression or supersedure of 
wickedness, such as to realize a Millennium of general 
righteousness and peace before the day of judgment, ‘can 
be for one moment maintained under such presentations 
as we here have from the amiable Melanchthon’s pen. 
His great Apology quite excludes it. 

To the same effect is the expression given in the Arti- 
cles of Smalcald, where, utterly despairing of any such 
sublime fortune for the Lord’s people this side of the Sa- 
viour’s own personal return, this sentence occurs: “O thou 
dear Lord Jesus Christ, do thou thyself hold council, and de- 
liver those who are thine by thy glorious Advent!”+ Noone, 
holding that it is appointed to the Church to have a Mil- 
lennium of universal glory and triumph in this world, 
could affix such an utterance to such a document. It sets 
out the coming again of the Lord Jesus as the only hope 
of redemption from the perpetual depressions which have 
always been upon the people of God. 

The Latter Confession of Helvetia, written by the pas- 
tors of Zurich, in 1566, and approved and subscribed, not 
only by the Tigurenes themselves, and their confederates 


* “Wir sehen, das dies die letzten Zeiten sein, und wie ein alter 
Mensch schwiicher ist denn ein junger, so ists auch die ganze Welt 
und ganze Natur in ihrem letzten Alter und ing Abnehmen. Der 
Siinde und Laster wird nicht weniger, sondern téglich mehr. — * a 
Wir sehen in dem ersten Buch Mosi, das solche Laster der Hurerei 
auch hatten iiberhand genommen fiir der Stindfluth. Item, zu So~- 
doma, zu Sybari, zu Rom und andern Stiidten ist griiuliche Unzucht 
eingerissen, ehe sie verstéret wurden. In diesen Exempeln ist abge- 
malt, wie es zu den letzten Zeiten gehen werde, Kurtz fiir der Welt 
Ende. Derhalben, so es auch die Erfahrung gibt, dass jetzund in 
diesen letzten Zeiten Unzucht stiirker, denn je, leider eingerissen, soll- 
ten,’’ &c. Miiller’s Symbol. Biich. p. 245. 

+ “Ach lieber Herr Jesu Christe, halt du selber concilium und er- 
lise die Deinen durch deine herrliche Zukunft. Es ist mit dem Pabst 
und den Seinen verloren; sie wollen dein nicht..’-—Miiller’s Symb. 
Biicher, p. 298. 
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of Berne, Schaffhausen, Sangallia, Rhetia, Miilhausen, and 
Bienne, but also by the Churches of Geneva, of Savoy, of 
Poland, and likewise of Hungary and Scotland, delivers 
itself on this subject the same as the Lutheran Confessions. 
In the Eleventh Article, “De Jesu Christo,” we find this 
declaration: “Out of heaven the same Christ will return 
unto Judgment, even then, when wickedness shall chiefly 
revgn in the world, and when Antichrist, having corrupted 
true religion, shall fill all things with superstition and im- 
prety, and shall most cruelly destroy the Church with fire and 
bloodshed. Now Christ shall return to redeem his, and to 
abolish Antichrist by his coming, and to judge the quick 
and the dead, Acts 17:31. For the dead shall arise, and 
those which shall be found alive in that day (which is un- 
known to all creatures) shall be changed in the twinkling 
of an eye, 1 Cor. 15: 61,52. And all the faithful shall be 
taken up to meet Christ in the air, 1 Thess.4:17. * * 
We, therefore, condemn all those which deny the true 
resurrection of the flesh, and those which think amiss of 
the glorified bodies. * * Moreover, we condemn the 
Jewish dreams, that before the day of Judgment there shall 
be a golden world in the earth; and that the godly shall 
possess the kingdoms of the world, their wicked enemies 
being trodden under foot: for the evangelical truth, Matt. 
24 and 25, and Luke 21, and the Apostolic doctrine in the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 2, and in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy 3 and 4, are found to teach far other- 

wise.”’* 


* «Hix ecelis autem idem ille redibit in judiciam, tum, quando sum- 
ma erit in mundo consceleratio, et Antichristus corrupte religione vera, 
superstitione impietateque omnia opplevit, et sanguine atque flamma 
ecclesiam crudeliter vastavit. Redibit autem Christus, adserturus su- 
os, et aboliturus adventu suo Antichristum, judicaturusque vivos et 
mortuos. Resurgent enim mortui, et qui illa die (quae omnibus in- 
cognita est creaturis) superstites futuri sunt, mutabuntur in momen- 
to oculi, fidelesque omnes una obviam Christo rapientur in fera. * 
* * Pamnamus ergo omnes negantes veram carnis resurrectionem, 
non recte sentiunt de clarificatis corporibus. ~* *  Damnamus 
preeterea Judaica somnia, QUOD ANTE JUDICIT DIEM, AUREUM IN TERRIS 
SIv FUTURUM SECULUM, ET PIT REGNA MUNDI OCCUPATURI, OPPRUSSIS SUIS 
HostTipus Impiis Nam evangelica veritas Matt. 24 et 25, Luc. item. 


Vou. XIX: No. Tb." 47 
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It is as plain as words can make it, that such a doctrine, 
as that described in our extracts, is totally irreconcilable with 
this deliverance. According to this Confession, Christ 
comes to a world, not in a righteous and pure condition, 
but to one thoroughly apostate and wicked. He is to 
come “when wickedness shall chiefly reign in the world,” 
and when all things are full of superstition and impiety. 
Antichrist is to be abolished only by Christ’s return to 
judge the quick and the dead. That profane and devilish 
power, whatever it may be, is to carry on its abomina- 
tions till then. But so long as Antichrist continues to 
corrupt religion, decieve the world, and destroy the Church, 
it is simply absurd to talk of a golden age of universal 
piety, purity and peace. And “a golden world in the 
earth,” or the possession of the kingdoms of the world 
by the godly, before the day of Judgment, is here specifi- 
cally singled out for condemnation, as a Jewish dream, 
contrary to evangelic truth and apostolic doctrine. The 
modern theory of the Millennium is rank heresy under 
this Confession. 

The Confession of the Westminster Assembly also 
touches upon this subject, and in a way also adverse to 
those who put a thousand years of glory and triumph for 
the Church between us and the day of Judgment. In the 
conclusion of the last chapter, we find these words: “As 
Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded that there 
shall be a day of Judgment, both to deter all men from sin, 
and for the greater consolation of the godly in their adver- 
sity; so will he have that day unknown to men, that they 
may shake off all carnal security, and be always watchful, 
because they know not at what hour the Lord will come.” 

It is here affirmed, thatthe day of Christ's return is abso- 
lutely unknown to men; that it is so ordered and ap- 
pointed of God ; and that this uncertainty as to the time is 
intended directly for the purpose of inducing a state of 
constant expectancy of it as impending, and liable to break 
upon the world at any moment. But if we are sure that 
there is an era of a thousand’ years yet to come, before 
Christ shall come, then we know so much about the time 
as to render it morally impossible for us to be anticipating 


18, et apostolica doctrina 2 Thess. 2, et in2 ad Tim. 3 et 4, cap. longe 
aliud perhibere inveniuntur.’’—N iemyer’s Co 
485, 486. 


llectio Confessionum, pp. 
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it in our day, much less every day. The very object, 
therefore, for which this Confession declares the time to be 
withheld from the knowledge of man, is defeated; and 
what it enjoins as the proper attitude of a Christian, with 
reference to the impendency of that coming, is made im- 
practicable. To “be ever watchful” for the Lord’s coming, 
necessarily involves a confident belief that he is to come, 
a full persuasion that he may come at any time, anda con- 
stant alertness lest he should come and find us unready. 
We cannot be said to be watching for an event to which 
we attach no idea of probable nearness, or which we are 
sure cannot occur for a long period after we are dead. ‘To 
fulfil the meaning of the word watch, there must be uncer- 
tainty as to the time of the appearance of that for which 
we watch, and an acknowledged possibility that it may 
appear atany moment. Remove the possibility of Christ’s 
coming before a thousand years hence, and man but plays 
the fool to be watching for it to-morrow. And as the 
Westminster divines pronounce it to be the will of God, 
and the duty of faith, for Christians to be “always watchful” 
for the Lord’s coming, it is utterly contrary to them to 
insist upon the intervention of a thousand years before 
that coming can possibly occur. If Christ may come any 
day, it is absurd and heretical to assert that there will cer- 
tainly be a Millennium first; and if there must yet be a 
Millennium before his coming, then itis worse than lunacy 
to be expecting it before the Millennial era has run its 
course. Hither we must admit, that the doctrine of a 
Millennium before the return of Jesus is without reliable 
foundation, and too doutful to be worthy of a moment’s 
confidence, or, we must conclude, that the Westminster 
divines, in their simple reproduction of the plain utterances 
of Christ himself, have mistaken in representing it to be 
the Christian’s business to be ever looking for the day of 
Judgment, believing that the last trump may sound any 
hour. 

Other Confessions, such as the Confession of Basle, the 
Confession of Saxony, the Confession of Wurtemburg, 
the Confession of France, and the Articles of the Church 
of England, express themselves after the same tone and 
spirit, and in some instances in almost the same words 
with the Confession of Augsburg. We thus have the 
sense of the greatest and most authoritative Creeds and 
Confessions of universal Christendom, at irreconcilable 
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variance with this whole theory of a Millennium of glory 
and dominion for the Church before the return again of 
the Lord Jesus. 


VI. THE GREAT OLD THEOLOGIANS ARE AGAINST IT. 


Luther wrote, preached and published: “This is not 
true, andis really a trick of the Devil, that people are led to 
believe that the whole world shall become Christian. It is the 
Devil's doing, in order to darken sound doctrine, and to pre- 
vent it from being understood. * * * Therefore, zt zs 
not to be admitted, that the whole world, and all mankind, 
shall believe on Christ; for we must continually bear the 
sacred cross, that they are the majority who persecute the 
saints.”* 

In his exposition of Daniel 12 : he says: “I am persua- 
ded that the day of Judgment must be at the door ; for the 
signs which Christ, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, have 
foretold, are all now well accomplished, the trees are bud- 
ding, the Scriptures are green and blooming.” + 

A guest having suggested to him, that, if the world 
should last, there might yet be many improvements, Lu- 
ther exclaimed: “God forbid! it would be worse than all 
the past. There would arise many other sects, which are 
now hidden within the hearts of men. May the Lord 
come and cut all short, for there is no hope of improvement!” 
Again, he says, “that the Papal Church should reform is _ 
an impossibility ; neither will the Turks and Jews. * * 
I see nothing else to be done but to say, Lord, Thy king- 
dom come!” And again: “Yow will ere long see wicked- 
ness prevail to such an extent that life will become a heavy 
burden, and everywhere the cry will be raised, God, come 
with ‘Thy last judgments!” And again: “It is my hope 
that the last day is not far off, and will not tarry many 
years; for the Word of God will again subside and become 


*“Das is nicht wahr, and hats eigentlich der Teufel zugerichtet, 
das man gliubt, die ganze Welt werde Christen werden. Der Teufel 
hats darum gethan, das er die rechtschaffene Lehre verdunkelte, das 
man sienimmer recht verstiinde. Darumhiite euch dafiir, * * Darum 
miist ihr es nicht also verstehen, das die ganze Welt und alle 
Menchen an Christum werden glaiiben; denn wir miissen immer das 
heilige Creuz haben, dass ihr das mehrere Theil sind, die die Christen 
verfolgen.’’— Waleh’s Luther, vol. I, cols. 1082—83. 

tlbid. VI Col. 14 89. 


* 
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obscured, and great darkness come, through want of faithful 
ministers of the word, who cannot be obtained. And then 
the world will become profligate and ungodly, and people 
will live like brutes and wild beasts, and in all their vicious 
vulgarity go on as if they were superlatively safe. Then 
shall the voice ring: Behold the Bridegroom cometh! For 
God will not and cannot endure it longer. He must pun- 
ish, with his last Judgment, satiety and neglect of his 
word, and knock the bottom from the tub.’* And still 
again: “I will permit no man to take from me my belief 
that the day of Judgment is near at hand. Christ’s words 
and these signs (Luke 21 : 2—837) move me so to conclude 
* * * ‘As I look around me, I have not the slightest 
misgiving upon this point. Amen.”+ 

Luther, therefore, bad no expectation of a coming 
thousand years of glory for the Church on earth, before 
the return of Jesus. A Millennium of blessedness and 
light for mankind this side of the day of Judgment was 
heresy to him. 

Melanchthon was of the same mind; as we have already 
learned from the Augustana and its Apology. His own 
language elsewhere is: “The true Church will always suffer 
persecution from the wicked to the end of time, and in the 
Church itself the good and the evil will continue to be blend- 
ed together.” «A thousand years of such a state as our 

. modern Millennialists picture, is therefore quite impossible, 
as he had learned the Scriptures. He believed and 
affirmed, with Luther, that the world was rapidly approx- 
imating the day of Judgment ; that the last times of grow- 
ing evil and hopelessness had already set in in his day; 
and that, as he computed, from Daniel and others, one 
hundred and thirty-two years added to 1868 is the utmost 
limit to which the advent of the Lord can be delayed. 
It was, therefore, utterly out of the question that he should 
approve the modern doctrine of the Millennium. He 
could only regard it, as he also called it, a reprehensible 
and mischievous conceit. 

Calvin’s views were alike decided in the same direction. 
Having spent a few hours looking through his Commen- 
taries, with respect to this point, we find him clear and 


*Walch’s Duther’s Schriften, XX. Col. 21. 
tItid. XI. Col. 67, sqq. 
tifelancthoni Opera, tom. II, p. 525. 
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positive upon the continued adverse fortunes of the Churefs — 
in this world. 

In Matt. 18: 2448, the Parable of the Wheat and 
Tares, he says: “In my opinion, the design of the Parable 
is simply this: So long as the pilgrimage of the Church in 
this world continues, bad men and hypocrites will mingle in tt 
with those who are good and upright, that the children of 
God may be armed with patience, and, in the midst of of- 
fences which are fitted to disturb them, may preserve un- 
broken steadfastness of faith, * * * This is no doubt, 
a very distressing consideration, that the Church is burden- 
ed with the reprobate to the very end of the world ; but Christ 
enjoins on us to exercise patience tll that time, that we may 
not deceive ourselves with vain hopes.” 

*So on Matt. 24: 30, he writes: ‘THERE IS NO REASON 
THEREFORE, WHY ANY PERSON SHOULD EXPECT THE CON- 
VERSION OF THE WORLD, for at Jength—when it shall be 
too late, and will-yield them no advantage—they shall 
look on him whom they have pierced.” 

So on Luke 18:8, he writes: “Christ expressly foretells 
that, FROM HIS ASCENSION TO HEAVEN TILL HIS RETURN, 
UNBELIEVERS WILL ABOUND; THERE WILL BE ALMOST 
NONE TO LOOK FoR HIM. Would that we did not behold 
so manifest a fulfilment of this prediction!” : 

Likewise on John 15: 18, he remarks: “After having 
armed the Apostles for the battle, Christ exhorts them 
likewise to patience; for the Gospel cannot be published 
without instantly driving the world to rage. Consequently, 
it will NEVER BE POSSIBLE for godly teachers to avoid the 
hatred of the world, Christ gives them early information 
of this.” ; 

On 1 Tim. 4:1, we read: “At that time certainly it 
could not have been expected that, amidst so clear a hght 
of the Gospel, any would have revolted. But this is what 
Peter says, that AS FALSE TEACHERS FORMERLY GAVE AN- 
NOYANCE TO THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, SO THEY WILL NEVER 
CEASE TO DISTURB THE CHURCH.” 

_ On 2 Tim. 8 : 1-7, he writes: “Under the last days, he 
includes the universal condition of the Chureh, and in- 
forms 'limothy what will be the future condition of the 
Kingdom ‘of Christ [in this world]; for many imagined 
some sort of condition that would be absolutely peaceful, 
and free from any annoyance [just the imagining of our 
modern Millennialists). In short, he means that THERE 
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WILL NOT BE, EVEN UNDER THE GOSPEL, SUCH A STATE OF 
PERFECTION, THAT ALL VICES SHALL BE BANISHED, AND 
VIRTUES OF EVERY KIND SHALL FLOURISH; and that, there- 
fore, THE PASTORS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WILL HAVE 
QUITE AS MUCH TO DO WITH WICKED AND UNGODLY MEN 
AS THE PROPHETS AND GODLY PRIESTS HAD IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. *~* * So then, if at the present day many 
whom we justly abhor are mingled with us, let us learn to 
groan patiently under the burden, when we are informed 
that THIS IS THE LOT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 

In a sermon on the same, he asks: “Why does the 
Apostle, both here and elsewhere, speak of the last days, 
when he forewarns believers that they must prepare them- 
selves and make provision for many troubles and annoy- 
ances? It is because this fancy was so common, that 
matters would go much better than before ; because form- 
erly, the prophets, when speaking of the Kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, said that everything would be astonish- 
ingly reformed, and the world would obey God, that his 
majesty would be adored by the high and low, that every 
mouth would sing his praise, and every knee would bow 
before him. In short, when we hear such promises, we 
think that we must be in a state of angelic holiness, now 
that Christ has appeared. Many concluded, IN THEIR 
MISTAKEN FANCY, that since the coming of the Redeemer, 
nothing ®ut the most correct virtue and modesty would 
ever be seen, and that every thing would be so thoroughly 
reculated, that there would presently be no more vices in 
the world.” ' 

And so on 2’Peter, 8:38, he says: “The meaning is, 
that the more God offers himself by the Gospel to the world, 
and the more he invites men to his kingdom, the more 
audacious on the other hand will ungodly men vomit forth 
the poisons of their impiety.” 

There could therefore be no Millennium of universal 
righteousness, liberty. and peace, under his showing. It 
was all unscriptural FANCY to him. 

The same is to be said of John Knox, as the titles, as 
well as the contents, of some of his papers show. Refer 
for example to “A Godly Letter sent to the faithfulin Lon- 
don, Neweastle, Berwick, and to all other within the realm 
of England, that love the coming of our Lord Jesus, by 
John Knox;” or to ‘A Comfortable Epistle sent to the 
afflicted Church of Christ, exhorting them to bear his 
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cross with patience, LOOKING EVERY HOUR FOR His GOM- 
ING AGAIN to the great comfort and consolation of his 
chosen, with a prophecy of the destruction of the wicked. 
Whereunto is joined a most wholesome counsel, how to 
behave ourselves in the midst of this wicked generation 
touching the daily exercises of God’s most holy and sacred 
Word, written by the man of God, J. K.” And in his 
“Treatise of Fasting,” which has the additional weight of 
having been published in the name of the General Assem- — 
bly, this strong sentence occurs: ‘What were this but to 
reform the face of the whole earth, WHICH NEVER WAS, 
NOR YET SHALL BE, TILL THAT RIGHTEOUS KING AND 
JUDGE APPEAR for the restoration of all things.” 

Dr. Leonhard Hutter? in his Compendium locorum Theo- 
logicorum ex Scriptura, delivers his learning of the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures, touching this point, to the effect, 
that “we cannot be in doubt that the end of the world is near 
at hand, for the reason that the signs are, for the most part, 
fulfilled, which the word of the Lord and his apostles has 
given as the precursors of the end;” showing that he 
could admit no such doctrine as that of a glorious Millen- 
nium before the return of the Lord.* 

Dr. Nicolas Hunnius, in his Hpitome Credendorum, ex- 
presses himself in similar language. He held that the day 
of the Gospel was nearing its close; that “the last times 
are to be evil, and not prosperous ;” that “the dayil is to 
manifest himself in his most heinous shape as the end ap- 
proaches ;” that there is to “be severe war against the 
saints, besides many devilish temptations;” that “the 
Church on earth is like the ship in which Christ sat, which 
was covered with the waves, and ever surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides;” and that “Antichrist shall be taken 
away AS SOON AS THE SON OF MAN COMES TO JUGDE THE 
WORLD,” but no sooner.t He knew of no place for a Mil- 
lennium of any sort, before the return of Christ, much 
less for one of universal and uninterrupted blessedness and 
triumph for Christianity. 

Dr. John Andrew Quenstedt, in his Theologia Didactico- 
polemica,t declares himself directly to the point: ‘‘Nullum 
terrenum regnum et vitam omnibus spiritualibus et cor- 


* Francke’s Edition by Guerike, (1837) p. 171. 
} Kdition of Gottheil, Nuremburg (1847), pp. 266. seq. 291. 
t Wittenberg (1685), IV. p. 649. 
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poralibus deliciis afluentem, ante consummatum judicium, 
esse expectandum, ut somniant Chiliaste.” A Millennium, 
abounding in whatever delights, ON THIS SIDE OF THE DAY 
oF, JUDGMENT, was to him an empty DREAM, and an un- 
christian delusion. 

Many, more theologians and Biblical students, promi- 
nent and honored as leaders in the earlier periods of the 
Protestant Churches, might be quoted ta the same effect. 
We have given the greatest names in Reformed Christen- 
dom, and they are, without exception, thoroughly against 
the doctrine of a golden period for the Church or the 
world, anterior to the return of Christ and the resurrection 


of the dead. ¥ 


VII. 1TS CHIEF PROPOUNDER GAVE IT AS A NOVELTY. 


Dr. Lillie has said of it, that “it is very questionable 
whether, even so late as two hundred years ago, it had-yet 
been heard of among men.” It is a system of allegori- 
zed Patristic Chiliasm, which had been hinted at before, 
but which was first distinctly and exegetically enunciated 
by Daniel Whitby, D. D., who offered it “to the considera- 
tion of the learned” asa ‘new hypothesis”? “Having em- 
ployed some thoughts,” says he, “upon the mystery of the 
conversion of the Jewish nation, mentioned by St. Paul 
(Rom. 9), and comparing the glorious things, he there says 
of it with what the prophets had foretold of the same 
thing, in very high expressions, I began to compare them 
with what was written in the Revelation concerning the 
new Jerusalem, the new heavens, and the new earth, and 
the bride of the Lamb made ready for a marriage with 
Him ; and finding that this bride was thought by the best 
commentators to be the Jewish church and nation (?), rep- 
resented formerly by our Saviour as not having on her 
wedding garment: that the new heavens and the new earth 
were things promised to the Jews; that the new Jerusa- 
lem was described in the very words of the prophet and 
Jewish writers, speaking of that glorious state they ex- 
pected towards the end of the world, I was strongly in- 
clined to conceive this glorious conversion, which St. Paul 
saith shall be, even to the Gentile, life from the dead, and 
which is by the prophets frequently represented as the new 
birth, revivescence, resurrection of their dead church and 
nation by the Messiah, so that death shall be no more, 
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MIGHT BE the very resurrection intended by St. John; 
and the flourishing condition and union both of the Jewish 
and the Gentile Church thus raised from the dead, and so 
continuing in peace and plenty, and a great increase, of 
knowledge and of righteousness, and a return of the prim- 
itive purity of doctrine and manners, MIGHT BE the reign 
of the saints on earth a thousand years, which the Apostle 
mentions; this naturally led me to a discourse of the Mil- 
lennium, WHICH BEING FRAMED ACCORDING TO THIS NEW 
HYPOTHESIS, I shall now offer it to the consideration of the 
learned.’ * 

Hither, then, Dr. Whitby, who thus claimed to be the 
author of the theory, was greatly mistaken, and other in- 
vestigators of the subject have been in like manner mista- 
ken, or this Whitbyan Millennium, described in our 
extracts, is a NOVELTY—an innovation upon the preceding 
faith and teachings of the Church,—with no show what- 
ever of historic orthodoxy. Its distinguished propounder 
gave it originally as a mere “HYPOTHESIS,” and a “NEW” 
one; as an unproved and yet unapproved thesis, never be- 
fore broached. 

We are surprised, that a thing of such origin should 
have crept into such prominence and formidableness in the 
thinking, preaching, praying, and joyous hoping of Chris- 
tian people. Whitby died on the 24th day of March 
1726. Two hundred years ago, this now largely cherished 
doctrine existed only in one man’s mind, who gave it asa 
new thing—as a compromise between the ancient Chiliasts 
and their modern opponents—as. the possible result of a 
new method of dealing with otherwise plain prophecies ! 
To-day, alas, it is proclaimed on the platform, preached 
from the pulpit, set down in systems of Doematies, and de- 
fended in Christian Polemies, as a vital part of the Church's 
faith, the indispensable motive to evangelic zeal, and the 
grandest hope of the world! Fortunately, it has not yet 
found acknowledgment in any of the Church’s Creeds - 
and, for the sake of truth and the safety of men, we pray 
that it never may. But, it is amazing, that with such a 
history, it should have advanced to such a dignity. 

And yet, perhaps, we ought not to wonder. When we 
consider how the fancies, follies and inventions of men 


*See his Treatise on the true Millennium, wppended to last vol. of * 
Patrick, Lowth, Whitby and Lowman’s Comment.ery and Paraphrase 
onthe Old and New Test. p. 1118. 
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crept into and swayed the Church under the papacy, 
wrenched it from its apostolic foundations in the very root 
matters of salvation, filled the house of God with the abom- 
inations of a disguised paganism, and, in the course of a 
few centuries, transmuted the professed body of Christ into 
Antichrist ; we should hardly be startled at what has hap- 
pened with “THIS NEW HyPoTHEsIS.” Not one of the 
papistic errors, by which the faith of the Church was over- 
laid before the Reformation, was in any manner contained 
in the Creeds to which Rome professed to adhere. The 
history of every one of them presents a striking parallel 
to the history of the Whitbyan Millennium. There was 
in no instance less plausibility in their favor, than in this 
“hypothesis,” which has so captivated and debauched the 
Protestant Churches. One by one Rome’s ruinous heresies 
came in along side of the true and saving doctrines of the 
Gospel. First they were brought forward as NEW HY- 
POTHESES, which pleased and flattered the natural man, 
won the admiration of some enthusiastic imaginations, and 
then gradually settled themselves around the Christian 
heart, as if they belonged to the one only faith. And so 
it was with this Whitbyan dream. It is an invention of 
man, or, as Luther boldly says, OF THE DEVIL. It was 
not at all known in the Church for the first sixteen hun- 
dred years of its existence. Its principal inventor put it 
forth asanew theory. But it fell in with the rationalizing 
fondnesses of human nature. It readily and delightfully 
adapted itself to the heathen and worldly philosophies of 
human perfectibility and self-redemption. It furnished 
splendid materials for pleasing poetic oratory on high 
Christian occasions. It seemed to be exactly reflected in 
the humanitarianism, liberal advancement, materialistic 
improvements, popular emancipation, educational progress, 
and extension of civil freedom, which have so specially 
marked the last century. It is an attractive thing for the 
carnal imagination to dwell on. And so it made friends, 
won upon men impercetibly to themselves, clothed itself 
in prophetic images which it has stolen from their proper 
subjects, and found lodgment in the Sanctuary of the Lord, 
where it has nomore right to be than the Romish dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


VIII. THE SACRED SCRIPTURES CONFUTE IT. 
The ultimate test of all doctrines is the inspired Word 
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of God. What has been said and written about our put- 
ting human Creeds above the Diviné Revelation, is mere 
empty rhetoric, if not something very much worse. With 
the Formula of Concord, we hold, and expect to hold for- 
ever, and rigidly to hold, on this and all other subjects, 
that the Sacred Scriptures, of the Old-and New Testa- 
ments, ALONE, are the sole and infallible Rule by which 
all teachers and doctrines are to be tried and judged. “If 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them.” And if the Whitbyan Millennium 
can be clearly shown to be in strict accord with the Sacred 
Canon, we shall hold ourselves in readiness heartily to em- 
brace and preach it, even though it be in none of the 
Creeds, Hymns, Liturgies, or great Theologians of the 
earlier Chmistian ages. But, on the other hand, if it con- 
flicts with God’s Word, and cannot, by a close, fair and 
Jegitimate interpretation, be shown to be a part of the in- 
spired teachings, we claim, inthe name of truth and reli- 
gion, that it be renounced, as a human conceit and a per- 
nicious falsehood; which we also believe it to be. 

We gladly concede, that there are many and precious 
promises and prophecies in the Word of God, which carry 
us forward in anticipation to a time, when universal right. 
eousness and immortal blessedness shall be the glorious 
inheritance of the earth,—when from the Tising to the 
setting sun the Lord’s name shall be praised, and nowhere, 
on land or sea, a single creature of his hand any longer 
disown his authority, break his laws, or stand antagonistic 
to His holy will,—and when “every knee ‘shall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” Sacred texts to this ef. 
fect, may be collected and classified to any extent that our 
Millennialists may choose ; we say in advance, of the whole 
of them, that we admit them all, and rejoice in them, and 
assign to them a literalness, ampleness, and absoluteness of 
meaning, even beyond any who are likely to controvert 
this article; at any rate, to the full measure that any one 
may demand. But the question is, Do these prophecies 
and promises refer to the Millennium, or to any period of 
time whether long or short, anterior to the return of Jesus 
and the resurrection of the dead ? 

To make out the case of the Whitbyan Millennialist, it 
needs to be unmistakeably shown, by direct proofs of holy 
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Scripture, that these much abused and much perverted 
passages, must necessarily be fulfilled before the equally 
fall and certain promise that Christistocome again. This 
never has been shown, and never can be shown; but is 
directly in the face of some of the most marked texts usu- 
ally quoted for that purpose. 

Take Isaiah 2, which is prominent in the eye of those 
who are hoping for a Millennium of universal peace and 
holiness this side of the day of Judgment. ‘There the 
prophet writes: “It cometh to pass at the end of the 
days, the mountain of the house of Jehovah will be set at 
the top of the mountains, and exalted over hills; and all 
nations pour into it. And peoples in multitudes go and 
say, Come, let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; let him instruct us out of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths: for instruction 
will go out from Zion, and the word of Jehovah from Je- 
rusalem. * * And they forge their swords into coulters, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: nation lifts not up 
‘the sword against nation, neither do they exercise them- 
selves in war any more. * * And Jehovah, He alone 
stands exalted in that day. * * In that day willa man 
cast away his idols of gold and his idols of silver, which 
they made for him to worship, to the moles and to the 
bats.* All this is admirably. beautiful ; and, taken alone, 
very well suits to garnish the Whitbyan theory with 
Scriptural phrase. But it ignores the most vital points in 
the prophecy, and just those points which demonstrate 
that this happy state of things is not to precede the return 
of the Lord. 

According to the theory of our extracts, the Millennium 
is to be a gradual evolution, wrought out in the ordinary 
course of progressive evangelization. But not so does the 
' prophet here paint the introduction of the happy day he 
~ has in view. Judgment, and awful terror, and the mani- 
fest presence of Jehovah himself, are distinctly. indicated. 
Observe verse 10, and what follows: “Creep into the rock, 
and bury thyself in the dust,before the terrible look of JSeho- 
vah, and before the glory of Lis majesty.” As Delitasch 
rightly notes, Jehovah here manifests himself in the fiery 
glance of Judgment; and then “I'he people’s eyes of 


*We give the translation of Dr. Delitzsch, the ablest Hebraist and 
critic now living. See his Commentary on Isaiah in loc. 
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haughtiness are humbled, and the pride of their lords is 
bowed down; for Jehovah of hosts hath a day over every- 
thing towering and lofty, and over everything exalted, and 
it beeomes low. * * And they will creep into caves in 
the rocks, and cellars in the earth, before the terrible look 
of Jehovah, and before the glory of His Majesty, WHEN HE 
ARISETH TO PUT THE EARTH IN TERROR.” W hat is this but 
the “Dies ire, Dies illa,” of which Thomas of Celano so 
famously sung? It is the exact parallel of Rev. 6 :12— 
17, which all agree to refer to the day of Judgment. De- 
litzsch says, “the prophet is here describing the last Judg- 
ment” "This certainly is true, at least as to its incoming. 
And it is only in connection with that terrible revelation 
of the judicial majestyrand glory of Jehovah, that this 
blessed transformation and sanctification in the estate of 
society and of the world, is to come. This old Testament 
locus classieus of our Whitbyan Millennialists, thus utterly 
failsthem. The glad things it tells of come not till Judg- 
ment comes, even “the Day of the Lord.” 

Take, again, Daniel 7 : 12, and Rev. 11 : 15, and 20: 16, 
which furnish the strongest language in the prayers and 
addresses we hear touching the glories of the imagined 
Millennium before Christ comes. But, in each of these 
instances, there are distinct references to the manifestation 
of the Son of Man in judicial Majesty, in advance of the 
splendid achievement. Thus, in the first instance, the 
prophet, in the preceding verse, says: “I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man came with the 
clowds of heaven.” Is not this unmistakeably the “coming 


- with power and great glory,” which Christ himself refers 


to the day of Judgment? And it was only when the Son 
of Man thus came, that “there was given Him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations and lan- 
guages should serve him.” In the second instance, it is 
only when the seventh, which is ‘the last, trumpet is 
sounded, at which the dead are Judged, and the prophets 
and saints receive their rewards, that the voice goes up: 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the Kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of His Christ.” And in the remaining 
instance, the Lord of lords .and King of kings comes forth 
in glorious majesty out of the opened heavens, followed by 
the saint-garbed armies of the sky, to judge and make war, 
and treads “the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God,” as the prelude to the binding of Satan, 
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the enthronement of the martyrs, and the blessed and holy 
reign of the saints with Christ. It is useless, therefore, to 
think of proving by these passages, that there is to be a 
Millennium of glorious dominion for the righteous this 
side of the Saviour’s return. 

Take, again, Psalin 72, which is also much relied on by 
this modern theory. It is there written, that the Son of 
David “shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth. They that dwell in the 
wilderness shall bow before Him. Yea, all kings shall 
fall down before Him; all nations shall serve Him.” But 
when? Notes of time are distinctly given; and that time 
is, “when He shall judge the people,” when “HE SHALL 
COME DOWN,” even when God shall give the King His 
JupemeNts. This glowing Psalm yields us no Millennium 
before the day of Judgment. 

So again, in Ps. 2, it is promised to the Son of God, what 
is much in the lips of the expectants of a temporal Mil- 
lennium: “I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.” But the time of the fulfilment is plainly identified 
with the Judgment. It synchronizes with that time of 
reckoning with the returned Nobleman, in Luke 19: 15— 
27, of which it isa parallel. It is the time when the con- 
federates in wickedness shall have risen to the fulness of 
their impiety; when Jesus shall “break them with a rod 
of iron,” and “dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel ;” 
even the time when God shall set up His King upon His 
holy hill of Zion. A Millennium before the day of Judg- 
ment is, therefore, excluded from this Psalm, and its lan- 
guage is misapplied except in connection with Christ’s 
return and personal presence. 

Some expressions in Is. 66, are also thought to favor a 
time of extraordinary happiness and piety among all na- 
tions and tongues, before the return of Jesus. But all 
that is there written, 1s specifically made to depend on that 
return, and, hence, cannot be before it. “Mor behold Jeho- 
vah, IN THE FIRE WILL He coms, and his chariots are like 
the whirlwind, to pay owt His wrath in burning heat, and 
His threatening passeth into flames of fire. For in the 
midst of fire JEHOVAH HOLDS JUDGMENT, and in the midst 
of His sword with all flesh; and great will be the multi- 
tude pierced through by Jehovah.” And only then the 
abominations “all come to an end together,” and “all -na- 
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tions and tongues are gathered together, that they may 
come and see Jehovah’s glory.”* 

Zechariah 14, also tells of a time, when “the Lord shall 
be King over all the earth;” but it is not until “the Lord 
shall go forth, and His feet shall stand upon the Mount of 
Olives, which is before Jerusalem on the East.” The Ad- 
vent for judgment comes first. 

And in regard to the conversion and regathering of the 
Jews, of which our Whitbyan Millennialists make so much, 
it is plainly written, that ‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, wntzl the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,” 
when the signs in the sun, moon and stars occur, and na- 
tions fear, and men “shall see the Son of Man coming in a 
cloud with power and+great glory,” Luke 21: 24—27. 
‘When the Lord shall build up Zion, HE SHALL APPEAR 
IN His etory,” Ps. 102: 16. Jerusalem shall indeed 
“arise and shine.” The Gentiles shall come to her light, 
and kings to the brightness of her rising. “But the time 
is specified to be, when “the Redeemer SHALL COME,” and 
when “Jehovah riseth over her, and His GLORY BECOMES 
VISIBLE,” Is. 59:20; 60:2.¢ When the Lord shall “pour 
upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, the Spirit of grace and supplication,” “they shall 
LOOK UPON HIM WHOM THEY HAVE PIERCED,” Zech. 12 : 
11. There can be no blessed Millennium without the re- 
covery of Israel to the Lord, as its own advocates admit, 
but that recovery is thus plainly linked with the visible 
presence of Him whom Israel crucified. 

These are the principal proof-texts adduced to sustain 
the doctrine of a glorious and universal triumph for piety 
and the Church anterior to the Judgment; and in every 
one of them, there is distinct allusion to the presence of the * 
great Day of the Lord, and of Christ in His judicial admin- 
istrations, as part of the’ prediction, and indispensable to 
its fulfilment. Men may equivocate, allegorize, and ex- 
plain as they please, but so it is written, and their own 
texts, by all just exegesis, confute their theory. 

The parable of the Wheat and the Tares also stands out 
against it, like a continent against the sea. Matt. 18 : 3-9, 
18-28. “The field is the world—5 xoonog. The good seed are 
the children of the Kingdom. The tares are the children 
of the wicked one. The enemy that sowed them is the 
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Devil. The harvest is ovvziaee rod aidvos”—the consumma- 
tion of the age—the termination of the present course of 
this world—the Judgment day—that period of crisis in 
the whole order of things, when “the Son of Man shall send 
forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His Kingdom 
all things that offend, and them that do iniquity, and shall 
cast them into a furnace of fire.” This parable accordingly 
spans the whole history of the world, from the delivery of 
it to the day of Judgment, together with the nature and 
results of those grand and awful administrations in which 
all is to culminate and wind up. But, in that broad field, 
the wheat and the tares are side by side until the Judg- 
ment breaks in to separate them. vil and good, sin and 
righteousness, the children of the, Kingdom and the chil- 
dren of the Devil, Christ and Antichrist, commingle there. 
Both orders “grow” as time advances. And to all pro- 
posals to have it otherwise, Jesus interposes his emphatic 
“nay : lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
the wheat with them. Let both grow together UNTIL THE 
HARVEST., |. * The harvest is the end of the world.” 
In vain, therefore, will the wheat struggle to supplant or 
bring under the tares. It will have as much as it can do 
to keep itself from being smothered. And as Christ’s 
words are true, there can be no universal or dominant rule 
of the good, or of goodness, in this world-field, until this 
world itself shall end. The tares are here. They are 
rank and vigorous. They are green and growing. The 
Owner of the field has said, Let them grow. And so they 
will grow, unsubjugated and uneradicated by all the pro- 
gress and evangelization that may come from human effort, 
till the command goes forth to the *heavenly reapers—the 
» strong angels of Judgment+to gather them for the un- 
quenchable burning, and the wheat for the celestial garner. 
A Millennium of universal dominion and peace for the 
Church and for righteousness, before “the end of this aéy,”’ 
is hence out of the question, and banished into the realm 
of dreams. 

The parable of the Dragnet, is to the same effect. That 
grand celestial economy which grace has dropped into this 
sea of time, only cemes to shore ‘“év 77 ovrereva rov atovos— 
at the end of the world.” In it are inclosed “every kind.” 
And when the angels sit down to inspect the contents, 
“the good” and “the bad” are there—‘‘the wicked among 
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the just.” And there is no separation of them, or triamply 
of one over the other, till then, when the good are “gath- 


ered into vessels,” and the bad are “cast away * * into 


the furnace of fire.” re 

The parable of the Leaven, scripturally interpreted, is: 
also unanswerably conclusive on the subject. Leaven is 
referred to in the Law, in the Prophets, in the Gospels 
and in the Epistles; but the world may be defied to pro- 
duce an instance in which, as a symbol, it is ever used in 
any other than anevilsense. It is, without any exception, 
a representative of degeneracy, corruption and decay. 
And whether we take the meal to be the general body of 
humanity, or only the general body of Christendom, we 
are here shown a progressive expansiveness in corruption 
and decay, mixed in with the batch, and extending its 
perverting taint to the utmost extremities. The history 
of the Church is a history of degeneration, and of conflict 
with ever strengthening error. And this parable fore- 
shadows, that such will be its history till the oven of 
Judgment brings its heat to bear to put an end to the pro- 
cess. No pure and peaceful state of blessed exemption 
can therefore come, till this whole present order of things 
is judicially interrupted. 

The scriptural references to the nature, calling and 
estate of the Church, also preclude the possibility of a Mil- 
lennium of universal trivmph and dominion for it in this 
world. It is characteristically and always the éx«ajo(a, the 
implications of which wehavegiven. Itisextensively spo- 
ken of, as a commutiity of elect ones—sxrexror, which neces- 
sarily presupposes the great body out of which it is chosen 
to be not of it. It joMMeadribed by the Saviour as a ‘“Uttle 
flock,” in the midst of wild herds and savage beasts. Itis 
referred to as having a proud, influential and adverse 
world, always about it, and always in’ opposition to it. 
Christian life is a battle. The Church in this world is in- 
variably contemplated as militant, never as triumphant. 
The existence of a CHURCH is not more certainly assumed 
throughout, than the existence, potency and irreeoncilable 
antagonism of a persecuting majority with which it must 
contend, and from which it must suffer, till the end. Tt igs 
symbolized as a city, set upon a hill; but what is a city 
to the great world beside? It is also presented under the 
figure of a candle, or a candlestick. Where candles are 
needed, there is abounding darkness. Candles may relieve 
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darkness, illumine certain narrow spheres, and give saving 
light to those who keep near them, and wall@in their rays; 
but they cannet break the dominion of night. With all 
burning that man can light, so long as the sun is absent 
or hidden, darkness holds empire over the earth, and dis- 
dains the attempts to wrest the sceptre from his hands. 
Jesus told his disciples, that, when she, the Bridegroom, 
should be taken away, there would be reason to mourn 
and fast. He has been takenaway. The species of widow- 
hood which he said would exist in his absence, is now 
upon the Church. Any alteration in that estate depends 
upon his return. There can, therefore, be no such Mil- 
lennium of triumphant gladness for her, as men speak of, 
prior to the return of her Lord. Jesus has summed up 
the whole history of earthly discipleship, when he said: 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation.” “If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his.own; but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. The servant is 
not greater than his Lord. If they have persecuted me, 
they will persecute you.” “Yea, the time cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you will think he doeth God service.” 
Everywhere the earthly life of Christ is given as the pic- 
ture of the history of his Church; and as He had notime 
of peaceful triumph before his resurrection, so neither will: 
his Church have, before its members are recalled from 
their graves. All these symbols and sayings must, there- 
fore fail, and prove untrue, if there is.ever to be a Millen- 
nium of universal blessedness and peace in this world, or 
this side of the day of Judgement. 

It is also clearly set forth in the Scriptures, that the re- 
turn of Christ to Judgment will find the world anything 
but holy, peaceful, Christian and happy; and that the 
last days will be earth’s worst days, crowded with all 
forms of abounding wickedness, apostacy, irreligion, dis- 
order and sensuality. Indeed, it is one of the uniform 
laws of Providence, that judgment never comes in a pure 
and peaceful age. It is only when the blasphemies of 
men run highest, that the Almighty strikes. When the 
wickedness of the old world culminated, the flood came. 
When the iniquities of Sodom were at their height, the 
day of doom dawned. When “the iniquity of the Amor- 
ites” was “full,” the sword of Israel was upon them for 
their extermination. When the Jews, to their many 
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crimes and apostacy, added responsibility for the Messiah’s. 
blood, the ploftghshare of destruction overturned their city, 
destroyed the last remnants of their state, and entailed 
eighteen centuries of wo upon their children. The great- 
ness of judgment is also always graduated by the extent 
and turpitude of the offences which call it down. Andas 
all Divine judgments hitherto, have been samples and 
earnests of the great Judgment to come; and as that, 
when it comes, is to be the most universal and awful of 
all, we are forced to the conclusion, that it will overtake 
the world in a condition of unbounded guilt and godless- 
ness, transcending every thing that has thus far marked 
the history of mau. 

To this also agree all the Scriptural statements on the 
subject. “When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth ?” Luke 18: 7—8. “As it was in the days of 
Noe, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of Man,” 
Luke 17 :.26—27. We know what sort of days those of 
Noah were. We know that they were not centuries of 
righteousness and peace. The testimony of God certifies 
to us what was the state of things. The inspired record 
is, that “God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord - 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart. * * The earth also was corrupt before God; 
AND THE EARTH WAS FILLED WITH VIOLENCE. And God 
looked upon the earth, and behold vé was corrupt: for all 
flesh had corrupted His way upon the earth,” Gen. 6:1—13. 
Such is the awful portrait of those times, sketched by the 
Holy Ghost himself. And the word of the Divine Jesus, 
more than once recorded, is: “AS THE DAYS OF NOE WERE, 
SO SHALL ALSO THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN BE. For 
as in the days that were before the flood they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and knew not until the 
flood came, and took them all away; so shall also, the 
coming of the Son of Man be,” Matt. 24:37—89. “We 
know, too, from the same infallible source, what was the 
moral estate of the cities of the plain, at the time their 
sulphurous destruction overwhelmed them. “The Lord 
said, The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and their 
sin vs very grievous.” Not ten righteous men could be 
found in all their teeming populations, Gen. 18: 20—382; 
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19:1—17. Butthe word of Jesusis: “Likewise also as tt 
was in the days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, they 
bought, they sold, they planted, they builded; but the same 
day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained fire and brim- 
stone from heaven, and destroyed them all: EVEN THUS 
SHALL IT BE IN THE DAY WHEN THE SON OF MAN Is RE- 
VEALED,” Luke 17 : 23—30. Paul testifies to the same 
effect, that “the day of the Lord so cometh asa thief in the 
night; for when they shall say, Peace and safety; then sud- 
den destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman 
with child; and they shall not escape,” 1 Thess. 5 : 1—7. 
“Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that ¢n the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; 
having their conscience seared witha hot iron; forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which 
God hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth,” 1 Tim. 4:1—4. And 
yet again: “This know also, that in the last days PERILOUS 
TIMES SHALL COME. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blamphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof,” 2 Tim. 3: 1—9. \ And if this 
correctly portrays what is to be the prevailing condition 
of the professing Church, what shall be said of the vulgar 
multitude who make no pretensions to piety or godliness! 
To the same effect is the language of the inspired Peter: 
“Be mindful of the words which were spoken before by 
the holy prophets; * * knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, [thus characterized as throwing 
into the shade all of the same class who had ever come 
before] walking after therr own lusts, and saying, Where 
as the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation,” 2 Pet. 3: 2—10. And, after the 
same strain, Jude also writes: ‘Beloved, remember ye the 
words which were spoken before of the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told you there should be 
mockers in the last time, who should walk after their own un- 
godly lusts. These be they who separate themselves, sen- 
sual, having not the Spirit,” Jude 17—19. Nor can we 
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look into any portion of the Scriptures touching this point, 
without finding the evidence staring usin the face, of what 
Dr. Hunnius has declared in his Apitome Credendorum, 
that the last times are to be evil and not: prosperous, the 
love of many waxing cold, and the devil manifesting him- 
self in his most heinous shape; and that “evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being 
deceived,” 2 Tim. 3:13. Such evil times certainly can- 
not be developed of a sudden. They are the matured fruit 
of a continuous growth through all the ages, And as 
this scriptural portrait of those times is true, the Whit- 
byan doctrine of a continual brightning of things in holi- 
ness and truth, till the excellencies of the earth blend with 
the glories on high, before the Son of God comes to Judg- 
ment, is a monstrous falsehood. 

The apostolic descriptions of the rise and destiny of 
Antichrist, the Man of sin, the Mystery of iniquity, also 
exclude the possibility of such a glorious Millennium be- 
fore the return of Jesus. The presence, working and man- 
ifestation of the antichristian and pseudochristian powers, 
are specifically noted by John as the principal characteris- 
tic of the last days. He also affirms that those powers 
had already begun to manifest themselves in his day, and, 
hence, ‘those last evil days had then commenced, than 
which there was to be no other time in this present order of 
things, or before the Judgment. “Little children,” says 
he, “vé is the last time: as ye have heard that antichrist 
shall come, even now are there many antichrists; where- . 
by we know that it ts the last time,” 1 Jno.2:18—25. Our 
Millennialists agree, that there can be no such time for the 
world, as they dream of, so long as Antichrist continues. 
Whitby says, his Millennium is ‘after the fall of Anti- 
christ.” Bogue says, it shall be after “Antichristainism, De- 
ism, Mahometanism, Paganismand Judaism shall be destroy- 
ed, and give place to the Redeemer’s throne.” Pye Smith 
says, it will succeed “the downfall of Popery and Moham- 
medanism and the extinction of Heathenism.” Wat- 
son says, it is to be after “light and religious knowledge 
shall root up Pagan, Mahommedan and Antichristian de- 
lusions.” And it is simply absurd to talk of a universal 
reign of Christ contemporaneous with Antichrist. But 
John here affirms, by the Spirit of God, that the time of 
Antichrist is “THE LAST TIME.” There can, therefore, be 
no other sort of time to succeed it this side of the con- 
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summation. The apostle thus covers the whole space of 
this dispensation, leaving the Whitbyan Millennium, like 
Noah’s dove, with no place on which to rest its foot, and 
compelled to fall back again into the imaginations whence 
it sprung. ; 

To the same effect is the representation of St. Paul. He 
tells'us that the mystery of iniquity had becun to work in 
his day ; that it was to be hindered yet a while; that when 
what hindered was taken away, a dreadful apostacy should 
ensue, and that man of sin be revealed, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God. 2 Thess. 2 : 3—10. 
It is manifest that there can be no such Millennium as is 
talked of, whilst this Monster is in being, “whose coming 
is after the working of Satan with all power and sions and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness,” deceiving, if it were possible,,the very elect. But 
this hideous embodiment of all Satanic blasphemies and 
abominations continues till the day of Judgment. He is 
to be judged, consumed and destroyed, but not before 
Christ comes. Face to face the insulted and defied Saviour 
is to encounter him, and with His own manifest glory and 
almightiness to put an end to the impious usurper. The 
testimony of the apostle upon the character and manner of 
that Wicked One’s oyerthrow, is specific and unmistakea- 
ble, to those who are willing to take Divine words as they 
_ are written. It is not bythe gradual spread of the Gospel, 
by the preaching of the truth, by the progress: of liberty, 
civilization and free institutions. It is not by anything 
but the personal coming and revelation in power and 
great glory of the Son of Man himself. The inspired 
language 1S: 6 dvopog, bv 5 Kupeos “Inoovs dvardcee ta mvevuare Tov’ 
OTOMATOS ALTO, xa xaTapynoet 77H Excpavelorrns napovoias aitov ;—thads 
Lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall consume (or dissolve) 
with the breath of his mouth, and shall destroy WITH THE GLO- 
RIOUS DISPLAY OF HIS comING.” This Satanic power 
continues, therefore, till Christ comes. Andas there can be 
no Millennium while this dreadful impersonation of hell 
abides, so there can be no Millennium before Christ comes. 

Daniel also had visions of the course of this world and 
its empires, from his time down to the resurrection and the 
Judgment; but in none of them did he make any mention 
of, or see any place for a blessed Millennium anterior to 
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that day. Theologians are not yet agreed as to what is 
meant by the “little horn’ which he beheld. But we 
know enough about it to settle that its presence is incom- 
patible with what is expected in the golden age of our 
Millennialists. It was a horn, hence a strong power. It 
had eyes anda mouth speaking very daring things. And its 
look was even “more stout than his fellows”. The prophet 
also says concerning it: “I beheld, and the same horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them, wntzl the 
ancient of days came, and Judgment was given to the saints 
of themost High.” This wouldseem to be sufficient to prove 
that the career of this horn, whether the same as Paul’s 
Man of Sin or not, runs on to the day of Judgment. But 
to make the matter still more unmistakeable, it is said of 
this horn, “He shall speak great words against the most 
High, and shall wear out the saints of the most High, and 
shall presume to alter appointed seasons and the law, and 
they shall be given into his hand until a time, times, and 
the division of time. But THE JUDGMENT SHALL SIT, 
WHEN his dominion shall be taken away, to be wasted and 
destroyed.” Dan. 7 : 25—26.* This blasphemous and 
persecuting horn therefore bears sway till the Judgment 
sits ; and as there can be no Millennium of peace and glory 
for God’s people contemporaneous with his dominancy, so 
there can be none at all before the day of Judgment. 

The like conclusion is forced upon us by the Saviour’s 
great prophetic discourse, in Matthew 24, which also spans 
the whole interval from Jerug&lem’s overthrow to the 
great day of Judgment. But, in all that period, not the 
slightest hint is given, nor any space allowed for a Chiliad 
of general blessedness. The whole strain of the prophecy 
is trouble, trouble,—woe, woe,—disaster upon disaster,— 
affliction upon the Church and delusion and ruinous guilt 
and conflict upon the world,—and no hope of rest for 
even the elect, except as the great day of His own coming 
in the clouds with power and great glory is to bring them 
salvation. He tells of calamities at hand, of wars and 
rumors of wars, of persecutions and trials for the saints of 
God, of false Christs and successful deceivers, of lying 
wonders and abounding wickedness, and of unparalleled 
tribulation, which was to begin in Zion’s destruction, and 


*See ‘Daniel, an Improved Version, attempted by Thomas Wintle, 
B. D. London : 1836,’ pp. 124, 125. 
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thence stretch onward, even to the moment that the pres- 
ence and coming of the Son of Man is flashed like light- 
ning across the heavens, and a panic-stricken world con- 
fesses that the day of Judgment has come. In such a 
portraiture of future things we look in vain for so much 
as a place, in which to insertthe Whitbyan Millennium. 
It is not there, and can nowhere be read in, without an in- 
terruption of the spirit of the prophecy and a disturbance 
of its language and substance with something foreign to its 
entire character. 

Some have thought to find it in the words: “This Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” 
But the publishing of tidings of the Kingdom, argues 
nothing as to the realization of that Kingdom itself. The 
preaching of the Gospel is one thing, but the practical and 
universal dominion of that Gospel over those, among whom 
it is preached, is a manifestly different thine. For nearly 
a score of centuries the Gospel has been preached‘ without 
distinction to all classes and nationsof people, but nowhere 
on the face of the earth has it yet had, or shown that it ever 
is likely to have, the mastery over all to whom it was 
carried, or within whose reach it was placed. Nay, where 
it is for the longest time most faithfully and generally 
preached, there its potency seems to be the feeblest, and 
the most subtle blasphemies rise to weaken and obscure it. 
As the light is increased the shadows are deepened. The 
context also reveals, that as this-preaching is being per- 
formed, false prophets are rising, error runs away with mul- 
titudes of its converts, iniquity abounds, the love of believ- 
ers waxes cold, the preachers are loaded down with discour- 
agements, and, in the word of comfort dropped for them, 
their eyes are directed forward to the end of the dispensa- 
tion, as the only source, whence to expect compensation 
for their pains and hardships, which never cease till Jesus 
comes. If the Saviour had known of such a happy state of 
the Church and the world, this side of the consummation, he 
certainly would have introduced it here; but even in the 
universal publicAtion of the Gospel, he foresees nothing 
with which to cheer his servants, beyond or different 
from what has characterized the preaching of it in all the 
centuries past. And meanwhile that this publication of 
the Gospel in all the world is going on, there comes abom- 
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ination that maketh desolate, and great tribulation, such as 
was not since the beginning of the world, and which ter- 
minates only with the shakings that introduce the Judg- 
ment, and the sight “of the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” If the 
Millennium can co-exist with false prophets, deceiving 
many—with apostacies from the truth and decline in 
Christian fervency—with false Christs and lying wonders 
which scarcely the elect can withstand—with abounding 
iniquity, desolating calamities, and sore tribulations,—then, 
but only then, can we find it in this discourse, or dare we 
hope for it prior to the day of Judgment. 

And what was that teaching of Hymeneus and Philetus, 
to which Paul refers in 2 Tim. 2: 16—19? How did 
those men get the idea that “the resurrection is past 
already?” ‘Tertullian refers to certain teachers in his day, 
who explained the resurrection spiritually, and claimed 
that it was accomplished in the awakenment from sin to 
newness of life in the profession of Christ—in that resusci- 
tation, ‘wherein we shake off the death of ignorance, and 
arise from the grave of the old man alive unto God.” 
They allegorized the scriptures, and applied to man and to 
the Church this side of the day of Judgment, what only 
that day can literally bring. They pursued the exact 
Whitbyan method, making life from the dead mean “the 
new birth, revivescence, resurrection of the dead Church, 
so that death shall be no more’—“continuing in peace and 
plenty, and a great increase of knowledge and righteous- 
ness.” And such was doubtless the precise doctrine of 
Hymeneus and Philetus. It was the proper resurrection 
interpreted of what pertains to every proper and lively 
Christian or Church in the earthly estate. It was what be- 
longs to the world to comé, appropriated and claimed for 
the world that now is, and for the Church in this pres- 
ent life. It was in essence the modern theory of the 
Millennium, which also grounded itself upon precisely 
the same system of interpretation. It does not ap- 
pear that it took in the particular conception of a definite 
term of years or centuries, but it claimed for the Church a 
state of resurrection this side of the resurrection—a life 
from the dead before the literal raising of the dead—an 
experience in its condition asa Church militant exhaustive 
of the proper meaning of passages which can literally apply 
only to the Church triumphant and not yet revealed. This 
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is Whitbyanism. This is modern Millennialism. And itis 
worth observing what the inspired apostle thought of it. 
Tertullian pronounced it heresy; and the Holy Ghost clas- 
ses it with ‘profane and vain babblings” which increase to 
more ungodliness. And, of them that teach it, the sacred de- 
liveranceis: “Their word will eat as dothacanker * * * 
concerning the truth they have erred * * * AND OVER- 
THROW THE FAITH.” 

We have thus sketched the most material facts touching 
the question which we proposed to examine, and which 
has not received from our theologians that nee attention 
and testing which it deserves. If what we have written 
serves to impress upon teachers, and upon the Church, the 
importance and necessity of a thorough revision of the 
notions afloat with reference to this point, one great ob- 
ject of our writing will have been accomplished. But in 
closing, we would solemnly lay it upon the consciences of 
all christian people, and especially all public instructors, 
not to content themselves with accepting and giving cur- 
rency to a theory, based upon vague and unproved per- 
suasion, which may after al! be, as we believe it to be, ut- 
terly eroundless, and which, if ‘unfounded, is fraught with 
unspeakable mischiefs, obs scuring the doctrine of the 
resurrection, displacing the sublime and unmistakeable 
truth of the Saviour’s return, perverting the proper idea 
of the Judgment, and sapping the inspiration to duty 
and fidelity supplied by the orthodox and scriptural Chris- 
tian teaching, that any of these passing days or nights . 
may reveal to us our Divine Judge, coming in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great “glory, to render to every 
man accordi ng as his work shall be. “Rev. 22 : 12—20. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE SEAL OF THE COVENANT. 
By Rey. Wir11am Huu, Athens, N. Y. 


God in his dealings with men has seen fit to condescend 
to make contracts or covenants withsthem. It was cus- 
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tomary, in ancient times, for contracting parties to make 
oath that they would be faithful to the bargains, to which 
they consented. When Abraham and Abimelech entered 
into covenant at Beersheba, signifying, “the well of the 
oath,” we are told, “Wherefore he called that place Beer- 
sheba: because there they sware both of them.”* After- 
ward Isaac and Abimelech made a covenant, and in refer- 
ence to this it is said, “and they rose up betimes in the 
morning, and sware one to another: and Isaac sent them 
away and they departed from him in peace.” 

In making his covenant with Abraham, God eonde- 
scended to follow the customs of men in making contracts. 
Abraham said in his old age to his servant, “The Lord 
God of heaven which took me from my father’s house, 
and from the land of my kindred, and which spake unto 
me, and that sware unto me saying, unto thy seed-will I 
give this land.”{ The Apostle Paul, in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, referring to this transaction says, “for when God’ 
made promise to Abraham, because he could sware by no 
greater he sware by himself, saying, surely blessing I will 
bless thee and multiplying I will multiply thee. * * 
Hor men verily swear by the greater; and an oath for con- 
firmation is to them an end of allstrife. Wherein God, wil- 
ling more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise, 
the immutability of his counsel confirmed it by an oath. 
That by two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us.”§ 

In making important bargains among the ancients, not 
only was the oath customary, but other formalities pre- 
vailed. ‘The contracting parties would kill an animal and 
cut it into two pieces—these would be separated sufficient- 
ly for the contracting parties to pass between them. They 
approached from opposite ends of the passage thus formed, 
and meeting in the middle, between the clett parts of the 
victim they took the customary oath. This practice was 
not peculiar to the Hebrews, but traces of it may be found 
in the Greek and Roman writers and in the accounts of 
travellers. The significance of this ceremony was, that if 
either party should violate the contract his blood ought to 
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be poured out like that of the victim, and that like it, cleft 
in two, the covenant-breaker deserved to be cleft in twain. 

When God made his covenant with Abraham, in which 
obedience was the consideration on the one side, and the 
blessings promised the consideration to the party of the 
other part, the Almighty entered into’ all the formalities 
of the mode of covenant-making which prevailed in those 
days. God appeared to him and assured the patriarch 

‘that he was his shield and exceeding great reward. Abra- 
ham referred to the fact that God had given him no heir, 
and that the steward of his house was his apparent succes- 
sor. He received the assurance, however, that a natural 
heir would succeed him. “And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, look now toward heaven, and tell the 
stars if thou be ableto number them: and He said unto 
him so shall thy seed be. And he believed in the Lord: 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.”* 

Although Abraham believed God, yet he desired some 
sign, some visible assurance. He inquired, “Lord God 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it.”+ So Gideon 
desired some sign when God assured .him that he should 
overcome the Midianites, and in response to his request 
fire appeared upon the rock and consumed the flesh and 
the unleavened cakes which comprised his offering. Sub- 
sequently he desired another sign, that God would save 
Israel by his hand, and according to his request a fleece of 
wool placed upon the floor was wet with dew while all 
around was dry; and again the following night, a fleece 
was dry while all around was wet with dew. When the 
prophet Isaiah proclaimed to the pious king Hezekiah that 
he would recover from his sickness, the latter inquired, 
“What shall be the sign that the Lord shall heal me, and 
that I shall go up into the house of the Lord, the third 
day ?”{ Isaiah assured him that the shadow should go 
back ten degrees on the sun-dial, and ascordingly that won- 
derful sign was given. Thus we see how God condescends 
to human weakness. 

In response to Abraham’s inquiry, “Whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it?” God said, ‘Take me a heifer 
of three years old, and a she-goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, and a turtle dove and 
a young pigeon. And he took unto him all these 
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and divided them in the midst, and laid each piece 
one against another; but the birds divided he not. * * 
And when the sun was going down a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram and lo, a horror of great darkness fell upon him. 
* * And it came to pass that when the sun went down 
and it was dark, behold a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp passed between those pieces. In the same day the 
Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river Egypt unto the great - 
river, the river Euphrates; the Kenites, the Kadmonites, 
and the Hittites and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims, and 
the Amorites and the Canaanites, and the Gergashites and 
the Jebusites.”* 

This important covenant God ratified after all the form- 
alities, employed by men in making contracts. The smok- 
ing furnace and burning lamp, represented Jehovah, passing 
between the cleft parts of the slaughtered animals, and 
thus Abraham had the assurance of the oath, and also of 
the other solemn formality used among the men of his day 
in making their comtracts. : 

The art of writing existed before the time of Abraham, 
and in making bargains, it is very probable that memoran- 
da of those contracts, signed by the contracting parties 
were preserved. Seals have also been used from time im- 
memorial, with which certain letters or impressions have 
been stamped upon legal documents, as an additional proof 
of their authenticity, and as adding to the formality and 
solemnity, with which they have been ratified. * / 

In Jeremiah we read the account of a purchase of land. 
He says, “And I bought the field of Hanameel, my uncle’s 
son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed him the money, 
even seventeen shekels of silver. And I subscribed ‘the 
evidence and sealed it, and took witnesses and weighed 
him the money in the balances. SoI took the evidence 
of the purchase, both that which was sealed according to the 
law and custom, and that which was open: and I gave the 
evidence of the purchase unto Baruch, the son of Neriah, 
son of Maaseiah, in the sight of Hanameel mine uncle’s 
son, and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed 
the book of the purchase, before all the Jews that sat in 
the court of the prison. And I charged Baruch before 
them saying, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Is- 
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rael ; take these evidences, the evidence of the purchase, 
both which is sealed and this evidence which is open: and 
put them in an earthen vessel, that they may continue 
many days.”* 

The covenant made by Abraham needed the finishing 
formality—it had not been sealed to#make it complete. 
Therefore St Paul says in his epistle to the Romans, “and 
he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he had, being yet uncircum- 
cised.”t This rendered effective all the preceding formal- 
ities touching the execution of what was necessaty to 
make the covenant binding and complete. The contract 
was then signed, sealed and operative. It was proposed 
and sworn to on God’s part, and accepted, ratified and seal- 
ed on Abraham’s part, and nothing but a lack of good 
faith on the part of the patriarch, or of his descendants 
could nullify it. 

A document without a seal, if the law require one, has 
no legal effect—it is worthless and inoperative. Though 
the contracting parties have fully agreed upon the terms, 
and though those terms have been reduced to writing, and 
the document duly signed, yet if it be not sealed it is no 
better than blank paper until the seal be applied. ~ 

So, too, it was with the Abrahamic covenant. If those 
who were heirs of the promises refused to apply the seal, 
they were debarred from the blessings of the compact. 
God said to Abraham, “He that is born in thy house and 
he that is bought with thy money, must needs be circum- 
cised ; and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an ever- 
lasting covenant”{ In reference to him that was not cir- 
cumcised, God said, “That soul shall be cut off from his 
people: he hath broken my.covenant.”§ This mode of the 
ratification of the covenant was required without excep- 
tion, and the Hebrew clearly understood what God meant, 
and hence the seal was applied by the Jewish parent with 
such scrupulous exactness. He who captiously inquires 
what is the use of affixing a seal to legal documents, and 
who refuses to affix it, must under the laws of the land, 
lose the benefits he would derive from such documents, 
and so too the Hebrew who should have called in question 
the necessity of applying the seal of the covenant—he 
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would not only have lost the benefits that covenant con- 
ferred, but he would have been cut off from among the 
people as having refused, despised and broken God’s cove- | 
nant. : 

The geal is not the main part of a contract—in fact it 1s 
no part of it at all» No one thinks of it in contemplating 
a bargain. The terms of the compact are the main consid- 
eration—whether the proposed covenant be advantageous 
or not. The seal merely ratifies and legalizes what has 
been. done. The seal of the covenant presupposed a 
cheerful and thankful acceptance of the blessings God pro- 
posed to bestow—it presupposed a willing heart to accept 
all the terms and conditions—it presupposed obedience . 
to God, and a desire to perform all the reciprocal duties 
which that covenant required. The application of the seal 
did not confer upon Abraham, faith, reconciliation to God, 
obedience and righteousness—for he possessed these, “yet 
being uncircumcised,” but the application of the seal as- 
sured him of the completeness of the covenant, and the 
continuance of the divine favor, by which he enjoyed 
these pious characteristics. One may enter upon the pos- 
session of a piece of property with the understanding that 
the legal documents, assuring him the title will be execu- 
ted afterward, but if when the specified time comes he re- 
fuse to affix his seal to those documents, necessary as con- 
ditional to the possession of the property, then he forfeits 
all his right and must surrender the possession. Had 
Abraham refused to affix the seal to that covenant under 
which he was enjoying so much blessing, then he would 
have found those blessings withdrawn and all the advant- 
ages of that compact so favorable to himself forfeited and 
lost. He then would have been guilty of despising and 
breaking God’s covenant. 

Men do not act obstinately in regard to human law and 
usages in this respect, and why should they refuse to per- 
form the conditions which God requires, and the execution 
of formalities, common to human compacts? The cove- 
nant with Abraham, which God proposed, and to which the 
patriarch assented was ratified by the oath, the cleft ani- 
mals with the “smoking furnace” and the “burning lamp” 
passing between the sundered parts and the impress of the 
seal of circumcision. These formalites made that celebra- 
ted covenant complete and valid. 

The Abrahamic covenant contemplated the advent of 
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Him, in whom all the nations of the earth should be bles- 
sed. The seal of the covenant, circumcision, had its pecu- 
har stgnificance and was emblematic of a holy seed. At 
length after the lapse of centuries He came in the. fulness 
of his mission, who was to make an atonement for sin and 
bring in an everlasting righteousness. The covenant 
made with Abraham contemplated his descendants, and 
the ancient Church of God continued to apply the seal of 
the covenant until Jesus had suffered and died: that cove- 
nant being ratified afresh on God’s part by the actual 
sufferings and sin-offering of the Lamb of God. Jehovah 
then fulfilled what he had promised to the father of the 
_ faithful, that in his seed all the nations should be blessed. 

On account of its greater fulness and larger promises the 
Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, denominates 
the new dispensation a “New Covenant.” He says, “But 
now hath he obtained a more excellent ministry, by how 
much better also he is the mediator of a better covenant 
which is established upon better promises.”* In justifica- 
tion of designating the extended blessings of the Gospel a 
new covenant, he appeals to God’s declaration in Jeremi- 
ah where he says, “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Judah: © 
not according to the covenant I made with their fathers, 
in the day when I took them by the hand, to lead them out 
of the land of Egypt: because'they continued not in my 
covenant and I regarded them not saith the Lord. For 
this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Is- 
rael after those days saith the Lord: I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts: and I will 
be to them a God and they shall be to me a people; and 
they shall not teach every, man his nejghbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know me from the least to the greatest.” The apostle 
then argues, “In that he saith, A new *covenant, he hath 
made the first old.” 

The old covenant had its peculiar formalities, to which 
the apostle refers. He says, “Then verily the first cove- 
nant had also ordinances of divine service and a worldly 
sanctuary. For there was a tabernacle made; the first’ 
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wherein was the candlestick, and the table and the shew- 
bread : which is also called the sanctuary. And after the 
second vail, the tabernacle which is called the holiest of all : 
which had the golden censer and the ark of the covenant, 
overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden 
pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the 
tables of the covenant, and over it the cherubim of glory 
shadowing the mercy seat, of, which we cannot now speak 
particularly.”* 

These rites and ceremonies of the old covenant all 
pointed to Christ, and when he came they all lost their sig- 
nificance, and it was through the retrospective power of 
his death that they who observed these “carnal ordinan-, 
ces,” pointing to him, had eternal life. 

The new covenant which was but an amplification of the 
old, required repentance, faith anda godly life. As cir- 
cumcision, the seal of the covenant made with the ancient 
Church pointed to a holy seed which was realized in 
Christ, had lost its significance, a new seal was introduced 
with the new covenant. Much that appertained to the old 
covenant was fulfilled in the Reedemer, and had therefore 
become obsolete. The covenant itself which had been 
pronounced an everlasting covenant remained, but its inci- 
dents and formalities, including the offering of sacrifices, 
divers washings, circumcision, the paschal supper, and in 
fact the whole ceremonial law were not applicable to the 
new order of things introduced by the gospel. Therefore 
St. Paul says, “In that he saith, a new covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and wax- 
eth old is ready to vanish away.” + 

With the new covenant came new ordinances. The 
paschal supper had pointed to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world. This had ‘vanished 
away,” and the same night in which our Great Master was 
betrayed He instituted the Lord’s Supper, pointing back- 
ward to His broken body and His shed blood, and forward 
to that time when He and His redeemed ones shall sit 
down to the marriage swpper of the Lamb, and drink of the 
wine newly pressed in the kingdom of heaven. 

The old seal having lost its significance, the new cove- 
nant must have its new seal. Hence the Saviour gave 
baptism as the seal of the new covenant, and after His res- 
urrection he commissioned His apostles to go and teach 
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all nations, “baptizing them in ‘the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”* 

The new covenant presents the blessings of the gospel, 
and he who accepts that covenant must have applied to 
himself the seal of baptism, which like the seal of cireum- 
cision is not without its significance. Baptism signifies 
the washing of regeneration—that as water cleanses the 
body from ‘Impurities, so the blood of Christ cleanses the 
soul from the defilements of sin. If the seal of circumci- 
sion was’ necessary to the validity of the covenant between 
God and the individual, so is the seal of the new covenant 
necessary for the attainment of the same object. ‘God said 
expressly in regard to the circumcision: “That soul shall 
be cut off from his people: he hath broken my covenant.” + 
God expects the use of the seal- of the new covenant to 
make that covenant valid to the individual, and as he 
changes not, we may understand Him saying ag of old to 
such as neglect or refuse the sacrament of baptism, “he 
hath broken my-covenant.” The importance therefore of 
baptism cannot be over estimated. 

Weare told by the Apostle Pan] that Abraham “received 
the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised.”§ From 
this we learn that faith and those godly characteristics 
which he possessed were not imparted by circumcision— 
he had the righteousness of faith, “yet being uncircumcei- 
sed.” A celebrated writer| says on this passage, ‘‘Circum- 
cision was not therefore, the means of his justification, but 
only the sign of that justification which preceded it; just 
as also baptism does not beget faith, but presupposes i that 
Those who have been baptized i in adult years can testify 
that they had the assurance of pardon and joy in believing 
in Jesus, “yet being unbaptized.” 

Thus we learn the office of baptism, the seal of the new 
covenant. It presupposes that we have assented to all the 
conditions of the new covenant—that we have signed its 
obligations and are prepared to seal all its provisions. 
Tn infant baptism the seal is applied to the subject on the 
assent of those who stand as guardians and representatives 
of the child. Under the old covenant the seal of cicum- 
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cision was applied in like manner and under like circum- 
stances. 

When the seal is applied to a legal document, the con- 
ditions have already been agreed upon, the signature at- 
tached and sealing completes the instrument which is then 
ready for delivery. When the seal of baptism is applied 
it is understood that this is the last act to make the bless- 
ings of the new covenant available to ourselves. 

Luther, in his Smaller Catechism, tells us of baptism, that, 
“Tt worketh forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and the 
devil, and confers everlasting salvation on all who believe 
as the word and promise of God declare.”. This is predi- 
cated of baptism not as a means, but of baptism as a seal 
of the covenant, and including that covenant with its mul- 
titudinous blessings. That Luther does not intend to 
teach that baptism accomplishes these as a means is evi- 
dent from Article XII of the Augsburg Confession, which 
says, ‘Concerning the use of the Sacraments it is taught 
that the Sacraments have been instituted not only as 
tokens by which Christians may be known externally, but. 
as signs and evidences of the divine will toward us, for the 
purpose of exciting and strengthening our faith, and they 
are properly then used only, when received in faith and 
when faith is strengthened by them.” ; 

The Augsburg Confession teaches in Article IX, that 
“baptism is necessary,” and this doctrine is in conformity 
with the whole tenor of Scripture. Circumcision was 
necessary and baptism cannot be any the less so. Circum- 
ciston was the seal of the old dispensation and covenant— 
baptism is the seal of the new covenant, and without the 
seal the document is without validity. Undoubtedly there 
are exceptions, owing to peculiar circumstances, as where 
children die in infancy unbaptized, or the adult from some 
combination of obstacles is prevented, or where an honest 
intention exists to speedily apply the seal of the covenant. 
‘No one should underestimate the importance of Christian 
baptism, nor count as unimportant that which God requires, 
and upon which he will insis¢ except in peculiar and 
exceptional cases. 
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ARTICLE III. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXX. 
WILLIAM BEATES, 


William Beates, after having lived more than four score 
and ten years, on, the morning of August 17th 1867, 
gently and peacefully passed to his rest. He was one of 
the links connecting the past with the present generation. 
He was trusted, honored and loved by the brethren. His 
sterling qualities, the unobtrusive character of his piety, 
his exemplary life and faithful services were gratefully 
acknowledged ; they were rewarded by the affection and 
reverence of those, among whom he lived and labored. 

. With nothing to dim the lustre of his name he has left 
upon the memorial tablets of the Church an impression of 
moral worth, apostolic simplicity and heavenly-mindedness, 
which can never be effaced. 

The subject of our sketch, was the son of Conrad Pae- 
thes, as the name was originally written, a native of 
Wildberg, Germany, who immigrated to this country in 
1730, just two years before the birth of Washington. 
During the American Revolution he espoused the cause of 
Colonial Independence, and did all in his power to advance 
its interests. He was a member of the Pennsylvania 
militia engaged in active service. After the battle of 
Brandywine, heremained at home with his family in Phila- 
delphia, and as he could not carry on his regular business 
during the occupancy of the city by the British, all inter- 
communication with Virginia, whence he procured hig 
Tobacco, being suspended, he sold shoes and other useful 
articles ; also rifles, powder and shot, which he disposed of 
to those who were disloyal to the English government and 
were endeavoring to throw of all allegiance to a foreion 
power. This was regarded as a grievous offence. A Tory 
neighbor gave Lord Howe information of the fact. An 
officer was immediately sent to close the store and take 
possession of the keys. Some time elapsed before they 
were restored, and he was permitted to resume business, and 
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then only through the earnest entreaties of a Quaker friend 
who happened to be in sympathy with Howe. But this 
did not diminish Mr. Paethes’ patriotic ardor, or his desire 
to render service to the good cause, whenever an opportu- 
ty offered. During the progress of the War and after its 
termination, he expended quite a little fortune by giving 
out specie currency freely to the army and private friends, 
and receiving in return the continental money, which was 
neverredeemed by the Government. This devoted patriot 
lived to see his fond expectations, in reference to his 
country, realized. He died of yellow fever in 1798, just 
as the subject of our narrative reached his majority. The 
mother (Barbara Geyer,) was also of German extraction. 
She came to the United States, a girl of eleven summers, 
of most respectable connexions. Her brothers and sisters 
married here, and were well known. Their descendants 
are quite numerous, among whom we find Col. James Page, 
of the Philadelphia bar, prominent in the State and highly 
esteemed by his friends. Mrs. Paethes survived her hus- 
band seventeen years, and with the assistance of her son 
continued successfully to carry on the Tobacco business. 
Wilham was born June 14th 1777, whilst Philadelphia 
was in the possession of the enemy. In after life he often 
spoke with deep interest of the thrilling scenes which 
transpired during the days of his childhood, of the aliena- 
tion and bitterness among neighbors, and of the zeal and 
earnestness, with which even the boys would respectively 
espouse the interests of the two parties. Long after peace 
was declared, England still had her warm advocates in this 
“land of the free and the home of the brave.” He vividly 
remembered how a Tory, in the vicinity of his father’s 
residence, would take him by the hair, and as he attempted 
to escape his firm grasp, would pull out large bunches, 
because the patriotic lad, in the buoyancy of his spirits 
and in bold defiance, would lustly ery: “Hurrah for Gen- 


eral Washington!” “Hurrah for the Continental Con- 
gress!” He had very distinct recollections of the appear- 


ance of Washington, whose residence in Philadelphia, was 
for a season, on Market street, above Fifth, just opposite 
the house of his father. He frequently saw him as he 
daily rode out on his grey war-horse with bright hoofs, 

polished with shoe blacking as was the fashion in those — 
days. It was exceedingly interesting to sit by Mr. Beates’ 
side and listen to his narratives as he lived over again the 
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events of by-gone days, and vividly recalled reminiscences 
of the past, connected with affairs of State and Church. 
William was a youth of steady, industrious habits; free 
from vicious tendencies, although indifferent and careless 
on the subject of religion. He was reared under Christian 
influences, and regularly attended the services of the sanc- 
tuary in the German churches, then under the pastoral 
eare of Drs. Helmuth, andSchmidt. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Parochial School. In his sixteénth year his 
attention to the truth was arrested, and a concern for the 
salvation of his soul awakened, under circumstances very 
peculiar. He was returning from Zion’s Church, where 
Dr. Helmuth had delivered a most solemn discourse on the 
miraculous restoration of the paralytic. He had listened 
with earnest attention, as was his custom, to the eloquent 
preacher, yet the sermon seemed to have made no deeper 
impression than on previous occasions. But, as he was in 
the act of crossing Arch street homeward, he imagined 
that he heard a voice, in the most emphatic tones, saying 
to him: “You shall never enter that Church again, as you 
now are.” The words continued to ring in his ears—he 
could not divest his mind of the impression. It was in 
the year 1798, when the yellow fever was so fearfully 
raging in Philadelphia, and thousands were the daily vic- 
tims of its ruthless ravages. No one left home without 
carrying with him camphor, ammonia, or some disinfectant, 
as a safe-guard from the dreaded pestilence. William had 
with him on this occasion, a sponge saturated with laven- 
der, which he immediately applied to his nostrils, and with 
great trepidation were his steps accelerated. As he reacli- 
ed the Market House he sought shelter beneath its roof, 
but, just as his home was in sight, he encountered a hearse; 
a cold shudder passed over his frame, the very atmosphere 
seemed impregnated with death. Breathless. he rushed 
into the house, and soon the little family, unconscious of 
what was agitating his youthful breast, were gathered 
around the table, where was spread the simple but substan- 
tial meal. It had not for him, however, on this occasion, 
the usual zest. His appetite had gone. He longed for 
solitude. But whither could he flee? ‘Hell,” he says, 
“seemed to be getting fast hold of me, and I was filled with 
indescribable misery.” He retired to the shop—it was 
Sunday—that he might be alone. In his mental distress, 
he thought he again heard the voice, which had previously 
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addressed him, saying: ‘Look within!” “The wages of 
sin is death.” ‘These you are now reaping.” His eyes 
are partially opened. He is awakened to a sense of his 
danger and his guilt. He now realizes, as he never before 
had, his true spiritual condition. He begins to feel how, 
odious a thing sin is, and how ruinous are its consequences. 
The scriptural injunction, “Seek the Lord,” appeared to 
sound in his ears as if uttered by a human voice. The 
prompt inquiry was, “How?”. The reply came, “By 
prayer.” “I immediately fell upon my knees,” he says, 
“and commenced with the only prayer I knew, ‘Our Fath- 
er,’ but ere I had finished, my tongue seemed loosened, my 
lips were unsealed, and, for full an hour, I continued in 
earnest supplication at the mercy-seat, pleading with God 
for the forgiveness of my sins.” His supplications were 
not long unanswered. He thought he heard the same 
voice saying to him, “Thy sins are forgiven thee!” He 
now enjoyed peace of mind—that peace which passeth 
knowledge. His joy was as great as the agony he had 
experienced. He believed that he had become the subject 
of a spiritual renovation. He hastened in the afternoon to 
God’s house with devout gratitude, “nd longer a child of 
hell,” to use his own language, “but an heir of heaven.” 
His spiritual enjoyment, however, was not unalloyed Sor- 
row was sometimes mingled with his cup of happiness. 
He had his difficulties, his trials and his fears. Doubts 
were suggested in reference to the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, his personal acceptance with God. But he that was 
for him was stronger than all his enemies. In the mean 
time the epidemic broke out with increased violence, and 
the whole family repaired tothe country. “Here I enjoy- 
ed,” said he, “golden opportunities for solitude, meditation 
and prayer, and soon my triumph over the great Adver- 
sary seemed complete. Thus sweetly I spent a few weeks 
in Nature’s temple, where God visibly dwells.” . His busi- 
ness relations, however, again brought him to the city ; 
and his temptations and conflicts returned. Thoughts the 
most profane entered his mind, and he was almost driven 
to despair. He was tempted to believe that he had com- 
mitted the sin which has no forgiveness. Terrible was the 
struggle. For a moment his faith appeared to falter. 
Nevertheless God did not abandon him. He was brought 
toa higher appreciation of the truth, to a practical and cor- 
dial reception of the gospel, to an entire consecration of 
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himself to the service of his Master. He once more tri: 
umphed over his spiritual foes. He came forth from the 
contest stronger than before. 

Dr. Helmuth, some time after, on becoming acquainted 
with the change that had taken place in the young man’s 
religious views, urged him to unite in the exercises of the 
‘“Mosheim Society,” an Association connected with the 
Church, similar to our Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and designed to promote the mental and spiritual 
improvement of its members. The Theological students, 
connected with the Seminary, belonged to this Society. 
The exercises consisted of singing and prayer, the reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures, and the discussion of 
questions on religious topics. Committees were appointed 
at these meetings to assist in the Sunday Schools of our 
Church, in the city and the vicinity. Under these infu- 
ences, Mr. Beates’ character rapidly developed. He be- 
came established in the faith, and gave evidence of the 
sincerity of his profession in an earnest, faithful life. He 
was particularly interested in a School, commenced by 
Mrs. Yeager, who had gathered the children of the neigh- 
borhood in her own house on the Lord’s Day, and instruct- 
ed them in the principles of the Christian religion. Here 
he often attended, and exercised his gifts. In doing good 
he received good. He was also a teacher in the Church 
Sunday School, and frequently opened and closed the 
services with prayer. On one of these occasions, his Pas- 
tor, being present, for the first time suggested to him the 
subject of the Christian ministry. ‘William,” said he, 
‘you must preach the gospel.” “I!” No? If the Lord 
needs workmen, he has many more worthy to do his 
work. I cannot.” “You do not know,” answered Dr. 
Helmuth, “the Lord chooses his workmen, and he knows 
best.” “True,” says the young man, “but how could I 
preach? In one half hour I could tell all I know, and 
what then?” “William,” replied the venerable Doctor, 
“your head is now like an apothecary shop, upside down; 
all that is required to be done is to set the materials in or- 
der.” Thus ended the first interview with his Pastor on 
the subject of the ministry. About the same time he had 
a dream which made a deep impression upon his mind. 
He thought he was listening to an English preacher, who, 
in the midst of his discourse, was so much embarrassed 
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that he could not proceed, and that the voice which had, 
on a previous occasion, addressed him, peremptorily said, 
“Go, preach in his place.” The effort to obey awoke him, 
several incidents occurred at this time, which strengthened 
the conviction, that it was his duty to labor in the minis- 
try of reconciliation. A noted infidel happened to visit 
his father, and, turning to the young man, very much to 
the surprise of the family, said, “William, you must preach 
the gospel.” Personal friends were earnestly directing his 
attention to the subject, but, modest in reference to his 
own abilities, his timid spirit shrank from the responsibil- 
ities of the office. Whilst his mind was thus deeply ex- 
ercised as to duty, and earnestly engaged in meditation 
and prayer, he took up Bogatsky, and as he opened the book 
the first word that met his eye was Predige, (Preach.) He 
closed the book. “I then felt,” said he, “ ‘Woe is unto me, 
if I preach not the gospel.’ Prostrate upon my knees I 
prayed, ‘Take away my spirit, O God, rather than I should 
enter upon the work without thy spirit.” Only a few 
weeks before his death, he referred to this season of men- 
tal aneuish, through which he passed, and remarked that 
his constant prayer was, “Teach me, O Lord, teach me thy 
will, that I may do it.” He was so slow to believe that 
the Lord wanted him to labor, as a minister, in his vine- 
yard. He dreamed that he was accosted by his Pastor, in 
the following language: “William, why do you not call to 
see me? Is it because you fear I will urge you to study 
for the ministry? Are you afraid to suffer for Christ’s 
sake?” “J am not afraid to suffer,” was the reply, “but I 
have no time to come, except on Saturday.” “Well, then,” 
said the good man, “come at thattime.” Hemet the Pastor, 
in the course of a few days, and what struck him as most 
remarkable was, that this identical conversation occurred. 
He dreamed again, that he was standing along the high- 
way, when he saw the Lord, as the “Ancient of days,” 
with great benignity of countenance, approach him. He 
supposed he fell down before him in humble adoration, 
and begged that He would impart unto him a knowledge 
of Himself, and of Jesus whom He had sent. The following 
day he received, as a present, a book with that title, which 
seemed to him a most striking coincidence. He dreamed, 
too, that he was standing before a great throne, upon 
which Christ was seated. 'To which when he was conduct- 
ed, he thought he heard the Saviour say, “Not yet—he is 
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before his time—his work on earth is not done.” These 
dreams indicate his deep mental emotions; many sleepless 
hours ‘did he spend in prayer, that he might ascertain the 
path of duty. His soul was greatly distressed. It was a 
terrible ordeal through which he passed, a painful struggle, 
before he reached the final decision. It was only after 
years of misgivings and doubts that he ventured, in relli- 
ance on the divine pesiance, to consecrate himself to this 
solemn and responsible work. When God’s will seemed 
clear to him, he promptly prepared to execute it. He was 
“not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 

Mr. Beates was about twenty-one years of age when he 
lost his father. His pocoupalion he had learned in youth, 
and, as a means of support for the family, he with his 
widowed mother continued the old business. The trust 
committed to bam he most faithfully executed, for nine 
years, until he was convinced that it was his duty to pre- 
pare for the Christian ministry. The only compensation 
he received for his services was his boarding with such 
clothing as he required. Several persons sought a part- 
nership with him in business, offering the most favorable 
terms, they furnishing the capital and equally dividing the 
profits with him. But to all these flattering propositions 
he gave the same reply: “Ask my mother, and if she con- 
sents, I will entertain the question. But his mother, as 
she derived from his services great pecuniary advantages, 
was unwilling to release him. She proposed to give him 
an interest in the busi ness, but he declined the offer. He 
was desirous of enlarging the operations, but his mother 
was timid, and he thought there might be, on this account, 
some unpleasant differences between them. ‘Mother,’ 
said he, “if I were to enter into partnership with you, I 
would have as much to say, in conducting the business, 
as roms and as you are opposed to its extension, ee 
might be unkind feeling and angry words, which between 
a, mone and son would be highly unbecoming. ‘'There- 
fore I prefer to remain just as I am, and work for my 
maintenance.” He was unwilling to leave his mother 
without her approval, though she was exceedingly rigid 
in her exactions. “Although I felt,” he said, “that I was 
not doing myself justice in working ‘merely on my victuals 
and clothes, the command ie thy father and thy 
mother’ seemed imperative, and I dared not disobey.” 
When, however, he informed his mother of his determina- 
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tion to prepare for the ministry, she made no objection. 
She yielded her cordial assent, and the son, a few years af- 
terwards, enjoyed the satisfaction, the unspeakable joy, 
of seeiug her, whom he had so long faithfully served, 
brought, through his instrumentality, to a saving acquaint- 
ance with the Saviour. 

On the morning of May 12th 1807, in the thirtieth year 
of his age, as a theological student, Mr. Beates entered the 
study of Dr. Helmuth. Under his instructions and those 
of his colleague, Dr. Schmidt, he continued his studies for 
three years. He frequently spoke with gratitude and af- 
fection of the labors of these men. Their memory was 
wrought in the very texture of his character, and the 
spirit, which animated his revered preceptors, was repro- 
duced in his own ministry. During the prosecution of his 
studies he frequently assisted in the services of the Church 
and was employed in supplying vacant congregations in 
the vicinity of the city. His first regular sermon was 
preached at Cohenze, after he had studied one year. He 
describes his journey to the place as accompanied with the 
deepest solicitude; his feelings became greatly excited, 
and when the little church was pointed out to him, it 
seemed as if an arrow had pierced his soul. He spoke, 
however, with great freedom to himself, and from tle 
heart. The sermon was long remembered, and was pro- 
ductive of permanent results. Soon after this he assisted 
Dr. Helmuth on a sacramental occasion. 

He was licensed by the Synod of Pennsylvania, and on 
the 8th of July 1810 preached his introductory dis- 
course in the Warwick Pastorate, which at one time 
included the congregations at Womelsdorf, Myerstown, 
Schaetferstown, Manheim, Kissel Hill and White Oak, 
from the words: “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen.” His valedictory was delivered 
August 14th 1836 from the text: “Now the God of hope 
fill you with all joy and peace in believing that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
“Although many years have elapsed,” writes Dr. Krotel, 
“since the close of his ministry in these congregations, his 
name, his preaching and services are vividly remembered 
by the people of that entire section of country.” His 
labors were arduous during these twenty-six years, but 
his success was very great. As his health, however, suf- 
fered from constant exposure to all kinds of weather, for 
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his congregations were distant and his members scattered, 
he felt the importance and necessity of rest. He accord- 
ingly ‘resigned his position and removed to Lancaster, 
preaching occasionally and performing other religious ser- 
vices when an opportunity offered. At a subsequent 
period he was prevailed upon to take charge of Zion’s 
(German Lutheran) Church in Lancaster, which was in a 
distracted and languishing condition,not only on account of 
its pecuniary embarrassments, but from various other 
causes, which threatened its dissolution. With his accus- 
tomed zeal and energy he took hold of the enterprise, re- 
fusing all compensation for his services, yet stipulating 
with the congregation, that they regularly raise the promised 
amount of salary and appropriate it to the liquidation of 
the Churchdebt. “In this way,” says Dr. Krotel, “they were 
gradually extricated from their financial difficulties, whilst 
his faithful proclamation of the gospel, wise and diligent 
pastoral ministrations, and consistent walk and conversa- 
tion were greatly instrumental in building up the people 
in their most holy faith. A large and united congrega- 
tion gathered around him, and the work of the Lord pros- 
pered in his hands.” He was their Pastor for fifteen 
years. But in 1853, the increasing infirmities of age con- 
strained him to retire from the active duties of the minis- 
try, to resign to other hands the work in which he had 
been so long engaged. He continued a regular attendant 
at Church, and often participated in the services. Ags 
long as his physical strength permitted he preached with 
his usual vigor and eloquence, sometimes for his own 
Church and frequently for other denominations. The 
people were always glad to hear the aged preacher whose 
eye was not yet dim and whose natural force was still un- 
abated. His visitations to the sick and the infirm he 
continued so long as he was able, until within a few 
months of his death. He frequently spoke of his ap- 
proaching change with satisfaction and delight, and referred 
to the eternal world as a place ofactivity. “Heaven I 
look upon,” he said, “as a High School. ‘The schools on 
earth are only primary. In that very thing, in which we 
most excel here below, will we advance with the greatest 
rapidity in the world above.” ‘What are your feelings,” 
on a certain occasion, inquired one of his sons, “in refer- 
ence to death? Many persons in dying have their minds 
obscured and beclouded by reason of sympathy with a 
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body suffering from protracted sickness. With the except- 
ion of your heart you seem to be in the enjoyment of 
sound physical health; your mental faculties are unim- 
paired. Now, how do you feel in view of death ?” So far 
as feeling is concerned,” he replied, “I can almost see into 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and then, perhaps, in a half hour, 
allis darkness. That has, however, nothing to do with my 
condition. ‘The Saviour, in his hour of darkness, did not 
ery, O God! O God! Why hast thou forsaken me? but 
My God! My God! Feeling isa very uncertain and danger- 
ous thing to depend upon. I depend on the Word.” 
Truly planted on the Rock of Ages, and conscious of the 
security of his position, the closing scenes of his life were 
a realization of that promise, in which God has engaged to 
keep in perfect peace those whose minds are stayed upon 
him. 

He met for the last time, the Synod of which he had 
been a member for more than half a century, at its annual 
Convention,.in the spring of 1866. The occasion com- 
memorated the anniversary of his 90th birth-day. As the 
venerable Senior uttered his solemn farewell, words of 
paternal counsel and affection to loving and loved children, 
urging them to be faithful to their high trust, to seek 
the favor of God and to love one another, the effect was 
thrilling. ‘During the delivery of the address,” says Dr. 
Conrad, “there was not a cheek in the assembly not suffu- 
sed with tears. Never have we listened to more solemn 
words, or witnessed a more impressive scene. Never will 
it be forgotten by those, whose fortune it was to be pres- 
ent.” Andas he once more in prayer and supplication 
commended to God’s covenant-keeping the Church and 
Synod, as the members with subdued emotion were bowed 
before him, and he raised his hands to pronounce the bene- 
diction, it was a spectacle fitting for the painter’s pencil, 
worthy of perpetual and grateful remembrance. 

Mr. Beates lived beyond a year from this period, but he 
suffered more or less pain in the left arm, and at times, 
also, in the left side, caused by the disease, ossification of 
the heart, which terminated his life. His sufferings were 
borne with exemplary patience aud unfaltering faith. 
Although feeble in his physical frame, in the full posses- 
sion of his mental powers, he was occupied with grateful 
subjects of contemplation, in almost constant communion 
with his God. His face was habitually serene. His heart 
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reposed in the sure promises of the Word, and he would fre- 
quently with deep emphasis say, “I know that my Redeem- 
er livéth.” His thoughts were much upon the eternal and 
the invisible. He spoke of the hour of his departure with 
satisfaction and delight, and embraced every opportunity 
which occurred, to preach the truths of the gospel to his 
children, and to all who approached him. “In view of 
death,’ he remarked “I have three things to say to my 
family: Serve the Lord; Be liberal to the Church; Be 
kind to the poor.” His son Henry observed: “Father, 
you have been serving the Lord all your life, at least for 
seventy-five years, do you feel that you merit any thing 
for all these years of service?” “No!” was his emphatic 
reply, “I have nothing in the way of merit ; I depend en- 
tirely upon the merits of Christ.” He added: “Here I 
am, aged and helpless, and though I had untold wealth, it 
would avail nothing in the hour of eternity. What a 
miserable creature I would be now, were it not for religion, 
true religion.” The day he died he expressed a desire 
once more to commemorate with his family the sufferings and 
death of his blessed Saviour. He felt that his end would 
not much longer be deferred. His strength was sufficient 
to enable him to move from his couch to a chair, and he 
determined, in the exercise of his ministerial office, to ad- 
minister the ordinance himself. The symbols of the in- 
stitution were spread on the table, and the members of the 
household soon gathered around him. ‘To avoid confusion 
he assigned a place to each one, and taking up the Liturgy 
which he had used for many years, he opened the service with 
a voice strong enough to be distinctly heard in the adjoin- 
ing room. He repeated the prescribed words of the 
Supper, offered an extemporaneous and most touching 
prayer, and then began to distribute the bread. But in 
the act of the administration, just as he pronounced the 
word ‘“Hwigkeit” (eternity,) he fell back into the arms of 
one of his daughters and, withouta struggle or a visible pang, 
the pulsations of that noble heart were gently quieted. 
They looked, and he had gone; the silken cord was loosed, 
the vital spark had ceased to glow. ‘Absent from the 
body” he was at once, “present with the Lord,” to behold 
his face in righteousness. His euthunasia was more like 
translation than death. 

“There was no death; what seemed so was transition.” He 
was immediately transferred to the communion of the 
saints, made perfect in another and better world. 
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“Eternity and time 
Met for a moment here, 

From earth to heaven, a scale sublime 
Rested on either sphere, 

Whose steps a saintly figure trod, 
By death’s cold hand led home to God.”’ 


It was his request, that he should be quietly buried, un- 
accompanied by any demonstration, that his remains should 
not be taken to the Church. Religious services were ac- 
cordingly held at his residence, where a great concourse of 
citizens had gathered, and at the grave, conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Krotel, the President of Synod, and Rev. Messrs. J. 
A. Darmstaetter and C. F. W. Hoppe. There wasa long 
procession, including the children and members of the Ger- 
man Church, who although his pastoral relations to them 
had been severed some years before, still affectionately re- 
membered him. The city of Lancaster rarely witnessed 
so large an assembly on any similar occasion. It seemed 
as if the whole community had come forth to do honor to 
him whose venerated form and sterling virtues were so 
familiar to them all. His body, so long the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, was quietly laid in Woodward-Hill Cemetery 
by the side of his son-in-law, Rev. J. 8. Crumbaugh, who 
peacefully passed away in 1859. 

Mr. Beates was married to Ann M. Herbert, of Lancas- 
ter. He was the father of twelve children, ten of whom 
with their widowed mother are still living. 

The excellencies in Mr. Beates character may be easily 
gathered from the facts already presented. His prominent 
traits were so patent, that it was scarcely possible to mis- 
take them. He was regarded as a man of marked ability, 
of great quickness of thought, of high-toned integrity, of 
eminent usefulness. Conscientious and upright asa young | 
man, early brought under the influence of divine truth, in- 
troduced into the ministry under circumstances of pe- 
culiar interest, we could expect nothing else than a career 
of faithful service in the great work to which he had con- 
secrated his life, a high position in the respect and good 
will of his brethren, the cordial confidence and deep affee- 
tion of the whole community. “I never saw him,” says 
Dr. Muhlenberg, “without being more and more deeply 
impressed with the thought that he was a good man, ‘an 
Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no guile’.” 
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Mr. Beates was a man of strong, native powers, of # 
well-balanced mind and a sound judgment. Although he 
had never enjoyed the benefits of a regular Collegiate 
training, he was a diligent student of the Scriptures, and 
constant converse with the divine word gave a peculiar 
freshness and originality to all his thoughts. In the pul- 
pit he possessed more than ordinary ability. He was al- 
ways instructive, earnest and effective. ‘He was,” says 
Dr. Krotel, a natural orator. In almost every sermon he 
would say something in so striking and original a way, that 
it would fix itself indelibly in the memory of his hearers.” 
Dr. Conrad writes: “He was highly gifted as a preacher. 
We frequently heard him, and always with interest and 
profit. His greatest power was in the direction of the pa- 
thetic. Often have we seen his entire audience, as if by a 
common and unaccountable impulse, melted to tears, either 
by his solemn_appeals to them as sinners, or by his impres- 
sive delineations of the sufferings and love of the Saviour. 
And this influence over his audience was entirely free 
from the dramatic and sensational. On the contrary, his 
preaching was as artless as the speech of a little child.” 
“T always considered it a privilege,” says Dr: Muhlenberg, 
‘to hear him preach. His mode was simple, earnest and 
fearless. He did not keep back any of God's truth from 
fear of man. If he failed in any respect, it may have been 
on the side of undue severity. He reminded me of one of 
the ancient prophets in the uncompromising manner, in 
which he rebuked the sins of the people. His sermons 
were, also, eminently scriptural, and the truth was always 
presented with great originality and force.” His deep- 
toned piety, his thorough knowledge of the plan of salva- 
tion, his familiar acquaintance with the human heart ren- 
dered his preaching deeply interesting and impressive. 
His fidelity no one could doubt. On a certain occasion, as 
he descended from the pulpit, he was accosted by one of 
the church officers who was apprehensive that the discourse 
just preached, was entirely too pointed and would give of- 
fence.. “Did I utter any thing,” said the preacher, ‘not 
contained in the Bible?” “No! I cannot say, that you 
did,” was the reply. “When I came hither I found that 
Bible,” said Mr. Beates, pointing to it in the pulpit, “and 
I presumed that you wanted me to preach from it; accord- 
ing to your own admission I confined myself to its teach- 
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ings. Then why find fault with me?” This response, if 
it did not entirely satisfy, completely silenced, the fault- 
finder. In the pulpit his manner was exceedingly natural, 
He imitated no one. He was accustomed to say, that he 
never spoke, unless he felt what he said. He would some- 
times refer to a minister who tried to imitate Dr. Helmuth, 
and failed. He happened to hear him preach in Zion’s 
Church, one Easter Sunday, when the eloquent divine, in 
his impressive manner, exclaimed three times, “Oster, Oster, 
Oster!” Observing the wonderful effect it produced upon 
the congregation, bringing many to tears, the preacher 
from the country determined to try the same experiment ~ 
in his own church. Accordingly on the following W hit- 
Sunday the man, small in stature and with a shrill, squeak- 
ing voice, repeated thrice, “Pfingsten, Pfingsten, Pfingsten |” 
The result was that the whole congregation burst into a 
loud laugh. ‘So much,” said Mr. Beates, “for trying on 
other men’s clothes.” He also used to tell an incident in 
reference to a Lutheran minister, who wanted to take as a 
model, the distinguished Whitfield, who, on a certain occa- 
sion, was under the necessity of remaining over night at a 
country inn, where he found a large number of men enga- 
ged in drinking and indulging in the most offensive impre- 
cations. Stepping up to the bar he called for a pitcher of 
water and, handing it to the most profane man of the party, 
urged him, in tones peculiarly his own, to take a hearty 
drink now, for the time would soon come when, in the next 
world he would cry in vain for a single drop of water to 
cool his parched tongue. The truth, together with Whit- 
field’s manner, made a deep impression upon the sinner’s 
heart, and the result was his hopeful conversion. The 
Lutheran minister, on a similar occasion, having remem- 
bered the incident, concluded to employ the same remedy 
but without success. To his surprise, personal violence 
was offered him; he was most severely handled. 

As a Pastor, Mr. Beates was very successful. He had 
tact. He knew how to deal with men. His kindness of 
heart shone forth even in his reproofs, and the individual 
felt that the rebuke was levelled, not at him, but at the of. 
fence. On acertain occasion an individual came to him 
apparently in the deepest distress, perplexed in reference 
to some mystery in the Bible. He, at first, supposed that 
he was concerned with regard to the salvation of his soul 
and he rejoiced:in the opportunity of directing an awaken- 
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ed sinner to the Saviour. But, how great his disappoint- 
ment, on learning that the man’s solicitude was occasioned 
by the difficult question, “Where did Cain obtain his 
wife?” “Sir,” said the reverend father, without being in 
the least ruffled by the inquiry, “Sir, go home and sleep a 
night; return to me, to-morrow mor ning, and bring with 
you some proof, that it will be of any benefit to vouto have the 
question answered, and I will answer it for you.” The 
next day the man returned, when Mr. Beates exhorted him 
to repent of his sins, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and be converted. He engaged with him in earnest and 
importunate prayer, and soon found him rejoicing in 
Christ. With peculiar tenderness he sympathized with 
the poot and the oppressed, the lowly and the obscure. 
Referring one day to his pastoral labors, he said, “J dis- 
criminate between the rich and the poor, but it is always 
in favor of the latter.” In the administration of Church 
discipline, he thought the greatest care should be exercised, 
that we ought to be slow in condemning an individual, that 
God alone could look into the heart. On one occasion, at 
the usual service, preparatory to the celebration of ‘the 
Lord’s Supper, he was, in his earnest, simple manner, re- 
minding Christians that it was not only a duty but a priv- 
ilege to participate in the ordinance, adding that whilst it 
was his duty to urge all the members to come to the table 
of the Lord, he felt bound to say to those who were living 
in sin, impenitent and unbelieving, and were not striving 
to overcome their evil habits: ‘Do not come ; for such, the 
ordinance is not intended.” At the conclusion of the ser- 
vices, when those who proposed to commune on the fol- 
lowing day, handed in their names, among the number 
was a man who was known, occasionally to indalge in the 
use of ardent spirits. For a moment the Pastor was dis- 
concerted. He knew not whether to exclude him, or 
favor his reception. Behe the exception of this one 
sin,” he reasoned, “in all probability his besetting sin, he 
is a most exemplary Christian, so far as I can form an 
opinion. I cannot see into his heart, and therefore do not 
know whether there may not be within, the bitter conflict 
in reference to this very sin. If he is struggling, it is for 
him to use this means of grace to encourage and strength- 
ep him in the contest. J have, at any rate, set before him 
his duty, and if he partakes of the Supper unworthily, 
upon him rests the responsibility. I cannot refuse his 
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application.” Two weeks after this Communion, he 
preached the man’s funeral discourse. Mr. Beates was a 
very successful Catechist. He prepared himself carefully 
for the exercise. When Pastor of tne Congregation at 
Kissel Hill, Rey. S. Rineke, of the Moravian Church, fre- 
quently came to listen to the instructions, imparted to the 
Catechumens. Ministerial brethren often sought his 
counsel and direction. To a young man in the tide of his 
popularity, caressed and admired, who had just been call- 
ed to one of our most prominent churches, he said, ‘“T'o- 
day it is ‘Hosanna,’ to-morrow it will be ’Crucify him.’” 
In the discharge of his own duties he never cared for hu- 
man applause. He knew how little value was to be at- 
tached to the opinions of the multitude, how unsatasfactory 
were the praises of men. His constant aim was to secure 
the approval of his own heart and the favor of his God. 
We heard him once speak among other trials, connected 
with his ministry, of a suit brought against him, when sev- 
enty-eight years of age, to recover, in accordance with a 
legislative act of 1729—80, the penalty of £50 for marry- 
ing a minor, without the consent of the parents. Although 
it was clearly shown in the trial, that there was no inten- 
tion on his part to violate the law, or do the plaintiff any 
injury ; that the defendant had taken every means in his 
power to ascertain the age of the parties and was assured 
that all was right : also, that there was a trap laid,a precon- 
certed arrangement between the father and the son to in- 
duce the minister to perform the ceremony, so that the 
£00, just the sum of money required by the father for the 
completion of a dwelling, then in process of erection, might 
be secured, the Court imposed the fine, alleging that the 
publication of the bans was necessary, a law regarded as 
obsolete, of which Mr. Beates had never heard d uring a min- 
istry of nearly halfacentury. There was no redress, and he 
had to submit. In speaking of the injustice done him in 
this case, said he; “The figure of Justice which surmounts 
the steeple of the Court House has a pair of scales in her 
hand to show justice is to be administerd, in the Court- 
room below, while there is a rod (lightning-rod) behind.” 
“This,” he continued, “should be reversed. The rod 
should be placed in the hand, and the seales in the rear.” 
Some idea of the extent of Mr. Beates’ labors, whilst he 
was engaged in the pastoral work, may be gathered from 
the fact that he preached nearly four thousand sermons, bapti- 
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zed four thousand three hundred, confirmed two thousand 
and buried one thousand. 

Mr. Beates loved the Church, in which he had been 
reared, and in whose service he so long labored, yet he 
was entirely free from all narrow or sectarian prejudices. 
His theological views were in full sympathy with the ven- 
erable Contession of the Church ; its doctrines he cordially 
embraced, although he had great charity for those who 
dissented from him in sentiment. He was an open, bold 
and uncompromising defender of the truth, yet the doe- 
trinal differences existing among good men, especially in 
matters beyond the grasp of the human intellect, he re- 
garded of minor importance. He had an aversion for 
controversy, and carefully avoided all discussions, conduct- 
ed in a spirit of recrimination and unfriendly criticism. 
When he differed from others he was content to state 
briefly and clearly the grounds of his difference, and his 
objections to the views of his opponents. While he felt 
that so much was due to the cause of truth, he had no 
desire to press the discussions beyond the limits of cour- 
tesy and kind feeling. He never allowed himself to be en- 
tangled in theological metaphysics. He deeply lamented 
and mourned over the difficulties and divisions in the 
Church. He was disinclined to take any part in the dis- 
putes. “I hold,” said he, “to neither party in the Church. 
Tam no party man. I will not share in the family quar- 
rel. My time is nearly out. My mindis fixed. I am 
waiting to go, where we shall know all these things. 
Some things I know, others Ido not know. The Lord’s 
Supper isa mystery. Why the bread and wine are called 
the body and blood of Christ I do not know. But I be- 
lieve—else I make Christ a liar. Yet I do not believe, 
that I eat his carnal body —the body that hung upon the 
tree.” On another occasion he said: “That Christ is pres- 
ent in the Sacrament I have no doubt. My God has said 
so, and that is sufficient. ow belongs to him. To re- 
ceive him belongs to me. I have enough to do with my 
hows. How I live, how I love, how I fight, how I partake 
of the Supper, and if Iam not careful, my how (wie) will, 
at last, be turned into woe. The Saviour is present at my 
Communion, he is with me in the Supper—the manner be- 
longs to him.” He added: “Many a so-called Doctor dis- 
putes, and disputes, and reaps no comfort from the Sacra- 
ment, whilst the honest, trusting tradesman, who labors 
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from Monday morning till Saturday night, reads, believes, 
partakes, and is blessod. No one who attempts to go be- 
hind the simple words of Christ can give any satisfactory 
explanation.” “Learned men,” be said, “often talk, and 
talk. They use long words, and spin out a long story, 
which might be told in a few words, and better too. Here 
is a piece of gold, worth ten dollars, but you take it, and 
begin to file and file, till it is all reduced to dust, and then 
a puff of wind comes and sweeps it away, and you have 
nothing left. So itis with many of the most consoling 
doctrines of the Gospel under the treatment of the worldly 
learned.” 

A prominent trait in his character was the exemplifica- 
tion of the apostolic command: “Follow peace with all 
men.” “If individuals,” he said, “would only turn their 
ire against Satan and the old Adam, they might fight as 
much as they pleased.” Once earnestly urged to become 
the Pastor of a congregation, in which discord and con- 
tention reigned, he consented, with the express understand- 
ing that a spirit of peace and harmony must be cultivated, 
that so soon as they began to quarrel, he would resign. 
He entered upon his duties, labored among them many 
years, and during the whole period, peace and love pre- 
vailed. The same course he pursued in reference to _poli- 
tics. Although he voted, he was no partisan. He conce- 
ded to others the same privileges he claimed for himself. 
He was very discreet in the expression of his sentiments. 
Whilst he served the Pastorate in the country, he was a 
subscriber to two secular newspapers, the one Democratic, 
and the other Whig, both of which reached him through 
the Post Office. Some of his parishioners were very anx- 
ious to know what his political sentiments were. One of 
them approached him one day, and inquired, “What his 
politics might be, as he subscribed for the newspapers of 
both parties? “Oh,” he replied, “I am a Lutheran.” 
They never could tell, whether he was Whig or Democrat. 

There was something very attractive in Mr. Beates’ 
private character. He was very simple in his habits, affa- 
ble and unostentatious in his intercourse, and as innocent 
and confiding asa child. He possessed a warm, tender, 
generous heart; “There was,” says Rev. D. P. Rosenmil- 
ler, “in the aged patriarch a peculiar spirit of childlike 
simplicity and affection. He enjoyed the good will and 
veneration of all who knew him.” He was uniform, cheer- 
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ful and unobtrusive in his life. His heart constantly 
overflowed with goodness and kindness. His natural be- 
nevolence was, by the grace of God, molded into the most 
tender and sympathetic disposition. He wasa very genial 
companion. He possessed a fund of rich, quaint hu- 
mor, which would spring forth in spontaneous expressions. 
He loved a little pleasantry and often made a playful or 
witty remark. “You observed it,” writes Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, “very soon after you were brought into company 
with him—it came from him as naturally as the breath he 
exhaled. It was what is generally called dry humor, and 
it had this feature which made it less repulsive, that it was 
never pointed with malice or unkindness. It was not con- 
fined to private intercourse. It was apparent in his pub- 
lic addresses and in his sermons under the most solemn 
circumstances. I cannot say, that it ever struck meas be- 
ing out of place. It was always quaint and original” 
Even during his last days, this natural vein of humor 
would manifest itself. Speaking of his death he looked 
up at those who were present, with that twinkle of the eye 
which was peculiar to him, and said: “After I have gone, 
it will be asked, of what did he die?” ‘To which it may 
be truly answered, “He died of hardness of heart,” allu- 
ding to the disease, ossification of the heart, from which 
he was suffering. He was always good at repartee, ever 
ready with an apposite answer. Some years ago, when a 
general interest prevailed in almost ever community on the 
Temperance question, and individuals were disposed to 
sign the pledge of total abstinence, his neighbor, Bishop 
Bowman called to see him, and inquired, “If he, too, had 
joined the Society?” “Oh yes!” he replied, “many years 
ago. When I wasa youth I was confirmed, and then I 
promised to renounce the Devil and all his works.” His 
friend was amused with the novelty of his reply, but agreed 
with him, that he wasa member of the Temperance Socie- 
ty. Some-one connected with his congregation once sent 
him a verbal message, expressing his dissatisfaction and 
displeasure with something he had presented in one of his 
discourses. “Give him my compliments,” said Mr. Beates, 
“and tell him I am not at all satisfied with myself, and 
therefore, I cannot censure him for being dissatisfied with 
me.” His confidence in a particular providence was very 
strong. It was unshaken, no matter what the occurrence 
was. He felt that “the steps of a good man were ordered 
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by the Lord,” and that “all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” “The ways of Providence,” he 
says, “are often obscure and mysterious. Only allow a 
little time to develop the object, and all will be clear and 
right. In the case of some patients one remedy is applied, 
and in that of others another treatment is required; in 
each instance God’s gracious intentions, in his own good 
time, will be accomplished.” 

Among Mr. Beates’ more prominent characteristics was 
a rigid conscientiousness, that no considerations of present 
advantages or worldly prudence could seduce from the 
straight line of truth, a sterling integrity that never suf- 
fered him to relax from his convictions of duty. He was 
aman of the most elevated principle. He was incapable 
of doing any thing of doubtful propriety. His counte- 
nance was the mirror of histhoughts. It was impossible to 
be in his society and not receive an abiding impression of 
the purity and elevation of his whole character. His life, 
so blameless, and so controlled by a Christian spirit, gain- 
ed for him universal confidence. His simple, sincere faith, 
his fervent prayers, his devout, tender, earnest teachings, 
his unwearied labors will render his memory fresh and 
fragrant® His name will be held by the Church in grateful 
and enduring remembrance : 


‘He sleeps in death: its darkness hides 
The grandeur of his form and face; 
The lesson of his life abides, 
A blessing on the human race.”’ 


ARTICLE IV. 


A CRITICISM ON GENESIS 1:1, 2. * 
By Rev. J. J. Swyrn, A. M. Pleasantville, Pa. 


Tt would have been well if both the advocates of the 
Bible and the votaries of Science had kept in mind these 
wise words of Lord Bacon; “There is no enmity between 
God’s word and works. * * * For to'seek heaven and 
earth, in the word of God, is to seek temporary things 
amongst eternal: and as to seek divinity in philosophy, is 
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to seek the living amongst the dead, so to seek philosophy in 
divinity is to seek the dead amongst the living. * * And 
again, the scope or purpose of the Spirit of God is not to 
express matters of nature in the Scriptures otherwise than 
In passage, and for application to man’s capacity, and to 
matters moral or divine. It isa true rule ‘Auctoris aliud 
agentis parva auctoritas.’”* Although it was not the de- 
sign of God to use the same writers as exponents of scien- 
tific truths, yet while the references in the Bible to the 
facts and phenomena of the physical world are expressed 
In popular language, so as to be undersood by the unlearn- 
ed and by a people wholly ignorant of science, there is not 
in reality any contradiction or fundamental discrepancy 
between the Bible and science. The more carefully the 
facts and phenomena of nature, that is of the works of God, 
are observed ; and the more thoroughly and accurately the 
word of God is subjected to critical examination the more 
clearly do we perceive that truths, the discovery of which 
by long and laborious investigation has rendered famous’ 
not a few of the great philosophers of modern times, had 
lain like hidden jewels, wrapped up in the pregnant phra- 
ses, uttered long ages ago by the inspired writers. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to discuss 
the seeming contradictions between the Bible and the con- 
clusions of science, only to present two or three criticisms 
on texts that have been made the occasion of much con- 
troversy on this subject. In Genesis 1: 1, we read thus: 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

1. Until about the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, the general belief of the Christian world, founded upon 
the language of Moses, was that this earth of ours, if not 
the whole universe, has not existed more than six thous- 
and years. Modern science has unquestionably demon- 
strated the falsity of this supposition, nor will it do now to 
impuen its teachings by alleging the unsettled and 
constantly changing principles of geology. For so far 
as its facts bear upon this point, its principles are as 
firmly settled, as the fundamental principles of as- 
tronomy or of chemistry. The apparent discrepancy 
between the teachings of geology and the language of 
Moses will disappear by regarding the phrase, ‘in the 
beginning,” as indefinite, and not limiting the commence- 
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ment of the earth to any particular period. A critical 
examination of the original word shows this, and nothing 
more, that the earth had a Creator, that it neither existed 
from eternity, nor was self-originated. The word ™®x™ 

(Breshith) translated ‘in the beginning,” signifies the first 
in order with regard to what follows in a consecutive se- 
ries, or the beginning as opposed to the end. Although 
many forms of the radical word ex (Roash) are found in 
the Bible, this special formative breshith is used, we believe, 
in only four places besides the present, and always em- 
ployed as denoting the first in order of the events that fol- 
low, or the beginning, with reference to what succeeds, 
without any regard to the time when the first event began. 
The correctness of this observation will appear by refer- 
ring to the following texts, where the term occurs: In 
Jer. 26:1, we read thus: “Jn the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah the King of Judah, came 
_this word from the Lord, saying, &c.,” and 27: 1, “Jn the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, &e.” Also 28:1. 
‘‘And it came to pass, the same year, in the beginning of 
the reign of Zedekiah, &c.” And in 69: 34, it is thus writ- 
ten: “The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the 
prophet, against Elam, in the beginning of . the reign of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah saying, &c.’”’ In these several 
passages, the phrase‘ in the beginning” breshith, denotes 
simply the commencement of the respective reigns, with- 
out determining anything regarding the time at which they 
began. In the Septuagint, the Hebrew breshith is uniform- 
ly translated év ép%j. And by referring to the places in the 
New Testament where the phrase is used, we find that, 
like the Hebrew compound, it simply signifies the begin- 
ning in reference to subsequent events. To confirm this 
exposition, it is only necessary to consult a few passages 
where it occurs. For example in John 1:1, we read: 
“In the beginning (é épxz) was the Word”—that is, the 
Word existed when creation began, and of course He was 
uncreated and therefore eternal. Again, in the second verse 
it is written, “The same” viz. the Word, “was in the be- 
ginning with God.” The meaning of the Evangelist in 
both these places is obvious. He teaches that the Word 
was with God when creation began, without determining 
anything as to its commencement. “And as I began to 
speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the begin- 
ming,” (é& épxn) Acts 9:15. So in Phil. 4:15, “Now ye 
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Philippians know also, that in the beginning (% dpx7) of 
the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, &¢.”” Com- 
pare also dx'dpxyjs in Matt. 19:4, Mark 10: 6, Luke 1: 2. 
2 Thess. 2:18; and xaz’épyas Heb. 1:10. In these sev- 
eral portions of Scripture the phrase is used indefinitely. 
Thus both the Hebrew and, its equivalent the Greek, in 
the Old and New Testaments are never used for the pur- 
pose of fixing any particular period, at which any special 
event commenced. The inference therefore is obvious, 
that, in the verse under review, the words in the beginning, 
simply denote that there was an indefinite period in time 
past, when God “created the heaven and the earth.” 

2. This verse also contains an account of a real creation 
of the heaven and earth: “In the beginning God created, 
&c.” The word 8? (bara) here translated created, conveys 
the idea of a real creation. The Jewish Rabbis who are 
good judges, in a case of verbal criticism on their own lan- 
guage, are said to be unavimous in asserting that the pri- 
mary meaning of bara is to give origin to a thing, or to 
bring a thing into existence from a state of non-existence. 
The Hebrew language furnishes no other word that would 
convey so distinctly the idea of creation than the one here 
used by Moses. Wherever it is necessary to use a term, to 
convey an idea analogous to this of a new creation, this 
word bara is the one employed. For instance wherever 
God is spoken of as the Creator of man, this word is used, 
Aiea h 21.5 0.512 Orie oln Jer. 31 :326 thor 
the Lord hath created (dara) a new thing in the earth, a 
woman shall compass (protect) a man.” “But ¢f the Lord 
make (yib’rah) a new thing, and the earth open her mouth, 
&c.” Soin Isa. 65:17, “Behold I create new heavens 
and a new earth,” and 18, “I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy,” this verb bara is used, when the 
idea of doing or making any thing is to be expressed, 
then the verb ™ (h’asa) 1s employed. We have in Gen. 
2:8, both words, “lahesoth bara’—which God created in 
making,’ 1. ¢e., made by creating. 

In corroboration of the accuracy of this interpretation, 
we have the authority of the writer of the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews, for saying that Moses has given an account of a 
real creation and framing of our world. “Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen, were not made of 
things which do appear.” Heb. 11:3. Here it is dis- 
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tinctly taught that the visible creation was not made out of 
matter that previously existed. God is represented in this 
verse, not only as the Creator of the materials, out of which 
the worlds were formed, but also its Framer. The uni- 
verse was not made out of the wreck of any anterior 
world, but created out of nothing by the power of God. 

Another truth implied in this verse is, that the universe 
is not God. The thing made must be external to, and dit- 
ferent from, its maker. A watch or a steam-engine is no 
part of the mechanic that formed it. The “heaven and 
the earth” were created by God, and they cannot, there- 
fore, be a component part of the Deity that made them. 
This verse proves that the eternity of matter and panthe- 
ism are both doctrines, contrary to the Word of God. 

3. This verse also contains a strong presumptive argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine of the T'rinity, at least of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead. The word translated 
“God,” is in the Hebrew in the plural number, while the 
verb bara, of which it is the subject, is in the singular 
number. The usual explanation’ which is given of this 
anomalous construction, viz, that it is the style of majesty 
or Hebrew usage, is by no means satisfactory. Such an 
explanation may suffice for a later usage of this form of 
expression, but the question returns, on what theological 
or philological principle did it become Hebrew usage, on 
the assumption that there is but one person in the God- 
head ? 

4. This verse embraces far more than an account of the 
creation of this earth and the system of which it forms a 
part. They were “the heaven and the earth,” or the wni- 
verse that God created in the beginning. The testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures is uniform and explicit on this 
point. In Gen. 14 : 19—22, God is styled the “possessor 
of heaven and earth.” In 1 Chron. 29: 11, David address- 
es Jehovah thus: “Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: 
for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine.” 
“Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, * * * Tam the 
Lord that maketh all things: that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone ; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself.” 
See, also, Is. 44:24; Matt. 11:25; Col. 1:16. Such 
passages, and they might be greatly multiplied, show most 
satisfactorily that “in the beginning God created” the sun 
and all the other heavenly bodies, together with the earth. 
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We are aware of the objection that may be urged to this 
exposition, viz. That the creation of the sun, moon and 
stars did not take place until the fourth day. A proper 
rendering of the verses 14—18 will at once obviate this 
difficulty, as well as reconcile the apparent contradiction 
between the third verse, which contains an account of the 
creation of light on the first day, and these verses. The 
whole passage eshould be translated thus: “And God said, Let 
the lights (LXX gwsrpes, light- bearers) in the expa .nse of 
heaven be, to divide the day from the night, and let them befor 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years; and let 
them le for lights in the expanse of the heavens, to give 
light upon the earth: and it was so. And God made the 
two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the 
less light (with the stars) to rule the night: and God 
set them in the expanse of the heavens, to give light upon 
the earth, and to rule over the Gay and over the night, and 
to divide the light from the darkness: and God saw that 
it was good.” The evident signification of the verb “to 
be” in this connection is the direction of at! ing to a sam 
ticular use. ‘The word set in verse 17 is the key to th 

meaning of the passage. Asin Ch. 18: 138, “I do set ie 
bow in the cloud, &c.,” does not teach us tbat the 
rain-bow was then for the first time formed, but it was set, 

that is, appointed for a special object, viz: “to be for a 
token of a covenant” to Noah and his posterity, that “the 
waters shall no more become a ‘lood to destroy all flesh.” 

This first verse of the first chapter of Genesis is then 
the grand and pregnant introduction to the whole of God’s 
revelation to man. It declares that the heaven and earth 
had a beginning, that they had a Creator, and that they 
were not eternal. There is nothing here that militates 
against the greatest antiquity which geologists may please 
to ascribe” to our earth. There are no bars here against 
which science in her loftiest flight can strike her wings. 
It is true many commentators have made Moses contra- 
dict the well-established facts of geology, but he has not 
done so himself. 

Vs. 2. “And the earth was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

A fair criticism of this verse will by no means lead to 
the conclusion that it contains a narrative of the state or 
condition of the earth, as it came from the hands of its 
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Maker, but rather of its condition at some indefinite, it 
may be a very long, time afterwards. It describes the 
state of the earth when the first of the six days’ work be- 
gan. The first two verses of Genesis, then furnish us 
simply with an account of occurrences which had trans- 
pired long anterior to the work of the six days recorded 
in the remainder of this chapter. 

The narrative of the six days refers to a class of opera- 
tions entirely different from those so briefly noticed in the 
first and second verses. hat the commencement of the 
work of the first of the six days, begins at the third verse, 
will clearly appear by observing the form of expression 
employed to denote the beginning and ending of each of 
the other days. The expression used to set forth the be- 
ginning of each day is, “And God said ;” and to denote the 
ending of each day, the phraseology employed is, “And 
the evening and the morning were, &c.” This form of ex- 
pression is uniform with regard to the beginning and end- 
ing of the second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth days. The 
natural inference is, that the same phraseology would be 
used to denote the beginning and ending of the first day. 
If this inference be correct, the first day will begin with 
the third verse and end with the fisth. 

A fair construction of the original does not necessarily 
lead us to connect the second verse with the first, in 1m- 
mediate sequence of time; nor that the second verse de- 
scribes the condition of matter as having never been 
reduced to form or order. The Hebrew particle vau, 
with which this verse begins, is used not only as a copula 
to correct words and sentences, but very frequently also 
before adversative clauses, and is then to be rendered by 
but,” “yet” “and since” (See Ges.) It is thus used in 
Gen. 111 17-17: 215 48 210; Zephed 218 p Boanied, 
and several places besides. Thus rendered this particle 
determines nothing with regard to the connection of ver- 
ses 1 and 2 as to time. Again the verb which in our 
version translated “was,” signifies, according to Gesenius, 
“to become,” “to be made or done,” as well as “to be” or 
“exist.” Thus Gen. 19:26: “And she became ("™ vatti) 
a pillar of salt.” 

With this explanation, the first two verses of Genesis 
will read thus: “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. But the earth became (afterwards) without 
form and void, &c.” Until within the last half century, 
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expositors regarded the second verse as connected with 
the first in point of time, and also have regarded it as con- 
taing a’ statement of the condition or state of the earth, as’ 
it came from the hands of the Creator. Hence the phrase 
‘Gn the beginning” was understood by them to indicate 
the commencement of the work of the first day of the six 
of creation, and therefore, following the accepted chronolo- 
gy, that the earth is only, about six thousand years old. 
By the interpretation given above, we find nothing in the 
language of Moses, to prevent us from coming to the con- 
clusion that a very long interval of time may “have elaps- 
ed between the fact of creation announced in the first 
verse, and the continuation of its history, mentioned in 
the second. A critical examination of the original does 
not warrant an absolute adoption or rejection of either in- 
terpretation. The objection to the former method is, that 
there is an irreconcilable diversity between it and the well 
established facts of geological science. Its advocates in 
their mistaken zeal for the honor of the inspired writer, 
are unwittingly among his greatest enemies, inasmuch as 
they put an inter pretation upon his words, which is at va- 
riance with plain facts. ‘The mode of interpretation indi- 
cated above is not only, as has been shown, in perfect ac- 
cordance with Biblical usage and language, but is in har- 
mony with geological discoveries. It may be remarked 
here, without stoj pping to prove it, that in the scriptures 
both of the Old and New Testaments, a long interval of 
time intervenes between events referred to in two verses 
or sentences, the one immediately succeeding the other, 
and the latter connected with the former by a ‘conjunction. 
It has been already intimated that the statement con- 
tained in the second verse, that “the earth was without 
form and void,” (thohu vabhohw) does not necessarily mean 
matter never reduced to form and order, but it may mean 
matter reduced to disorder, a rudis indigestaque moles, after 
previous organization and arrangement. By referring to 
the other places i in the Bible, ire the expression thohu 
vabhohu is found, we will find that it is no forced construc- 
tion, here put on the phrase, to say that the earth may 
lave continued for a long time in the state that is called 
“without form and void,” prior to the commencement of 
the work of the six days of creation. This special form 
thohu vabhohu is used in only two other places in scrip- 
ture, viz., in Isa. 84:11, and Jer. 4: 28. In the former 
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passage, Isaiah describing the judgments that were about 
to come on Idumea, says; “He” (the Lord) “shall stretch 
out upon it the line of confusion” (thohu ;) “and the stones 
of emptiness” (bhohu.) Now, it is certain, that previous 
to the infliction of this judgment, Idumea was in a settled 
and organized state. The very essence of the judgment 
was, that it would be reduced to a contrary condition, and 
this condition described by the terms THOHU and bhohu, 
“without form and void.” Jt would, therefore, appear, 
reasoning from analogy, that the earth had been organized 
and reduced to order prior to the time referred to in this 
second verse of Genesis, and that afterwards it was brought 
to the condition denoted by thohu vabhohu, without form and 
void.” In Jer., the prophet, describing the desolations 
that were about to come upon his country by the invasion 
of the Chaldeans says: “I beheld the earth, and lo, it was 
(thohu and vabhohu) without form and void.” Now this 
language is applied to Palestine, after it was desolated by 
the Babylonians. Hence, the inference is certainly not 
unfair, that the same words, in the verse under examina- 
tion, may denote a desolate condition of the earth, succeed- 
ing one of previous arrangement and order. 

It may be objected to the interpretation that has been 
given in this article, regarding the commencement of the 
first day, that it cannot be reconciled with the language of 
the fourth commandment, “In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.” Ex. 
20:11. The argument from these words is, that the first 
verse of Genesis must be regarded as describing a part of 
what was done on the first day, inasmuch as the creation 
of the heaven and the earth is included in the work of the 
“six days.” Whatever force this objection may at the 
first glance seem to possess, will disappear by consulting 
the ninth and tenth verses of the first chapter of Genesis, 
which contain the Divine command respecting this mat- 
ter. The words read thus;-‘“Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear: and it was so. And God called the dry 
land earth, and the gathering together of the waters called 
Heseas.” Thisis the operation referred to in the fourth com- 
mandment, which is not an act of creation, but an opera- 
tion performed on pre-existent matter. In confirmation of 
this, it is not the verb bara, which denotes creation proper, 
but h’asah, which is the original of “made” in Ex. 20:11. 
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Although the waters existed antecedently to the third day 
of Genesis 1, yet they did not exist, as seas prior to this 
time: they were called “the deep” and “waters.” In the 
tenth verse, upon the third day they are made seas, as spo- 
ken of, in the commandment. The making of the sea, 
therefore mentioned in it, must be referred to the events 
described on the third day, in Genesis 1. The making of 
the earth and sea spoken of in Ex. 20: 2, is the work de- 
scribed in the ninth and tenth verses of Gen. 1, and the 
making of the heaven refers to the making of “the firma- 
ment’ or, more correctly, the expanse, made on the sec- 
ond day. We have thus shown, that while on the one 
hand, there is nothing in the Mosaic history that contra- 
dicts the established facts of Geological Science, on the 
other hand, there is in the fourth commandment nothing 
that militates against the exposition, here given of the Mo- 
saic account of the creation. 

The history of all the apparent conflicts between the 
discoveries of science and the disclosures of Scripture 
shows conclusively that the one is not at variance with 
the other. There wasa time in the darker days when 
ecclesiastics set themselves to oppose the facts of astrono- 
my, apprehensive that the new doctrines would subvert 
the Bible, and, therefore, they resolved to denounce them 
as heresies, and stop their spread by persecution. But 
truth triumphed, bigotry and ignorance could not long 
conceal from the world the harmonious march of stars and 
planets. And ever since, the philosophy which disinters 
the secret wonders of the universe has been the handmaid 
of revelation; and though there may be still new heights 
for the former to scale, and new depths for her to explore, 
yet we are persuaded, that she shall bring back nothing 
from her farthest excursions, which will not, when rightly 
understood, yield a fresh testimony to the Bible, rightly in- 
terpreted. We may receive it now as a well-established 
truth, that on the one hand the Bible rears no barrier 
against the most searching investigation and the most 
comprehensive induction in the field of nature, and on the 
other hand, that Religion has no ground to apprehend that 
its foundation will be subverted, but rather that true sci- 
ence will ever more bring the tribute of her homage to 
the feet of the Divine Creator and Sovereign, “of whom 
and through whom and to whom are all things, and unte 
whom be glory for ever.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


CATECHISATION. 
By Rev. J. R. Diu, A. M., Barren Hill, Pa. 


The words, Catechise, Catechism, and their kindred terms, 
are derived from the Greek—zxarqxé; and this acompound, 
from jxé which means to sound, to sound forth, as a bymn 
when sung. The preposition xara, prefixed, only adds in- 
tensity to the meaning and renders it—to resound—to sound 
deeply—to sound back and forth as an echo—the root be- 
ing that from which our word echo is derived. These 
words well describe the passage to and fro of the question 
and answer between the Catechist and Catechumen. 

The principle of Catechisation, as a method of induct- 
ing youth into a knowledge of God and his dealings with 
man, seems to have been adopted in the earliest history of 
the Jewish Church, and may have been practiced even in the 
patriarchal dispensation. We see evidences of it, in Gen. 
18:19. “For I know that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which He hath spoken of 
him.” These children were to keep the way of the Lord 
and how could they know it, without instruction adapted to 
their capacity? They must be taught it and this, no 
doubt, was done by question and answer in conversation. 

Kvidence of this mode of instruction is, also, found in 
Ex. 12: 26—27. “And it shall come to pass when your 
children say unto you, What mean ye by this service ? 
That ye shall say, it is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, 
who passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses.” It 
was the duty ofthe oldest person at the table, in celebrating 
the passover, to instruct all the younger in all matters per- 
taining to that Institution, and we here learn, that it was 
to be done by question and answer. Also in Deut. 6: 6, 
7, we find this method of instruction distinctly enjoined : 
“And these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thy heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
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thy children, and shalt talk of them, when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou hest downand when thourisest up.” Authors writing 
upon the subject of Catechisation as practised by the Jews, 
refer us to Deut. 11:19; Josh. 4: 6—7, 24: 15: Ps. 58: 
4—5, and several other places throughout the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. They also inform us that proselytes 
were Catechetically instructed inthe religion of the Jews 
before they were received into their church. Thus we see 
that the principle referred to was practiced in the earliest, 
and throughout the Jewish and patriarchal, ages. Nor 
did Christ reject this mode of instruction, now rendered 
venerable by these Jewish fathers. He not only taught oral- 
ly, but often asked questions and sometimes received answers 
to them. An example of this sort of teaching may be 
found in Matt. 16:13. “Whom do men say that I, the 
Son of Man, am?” and again in the 15th verse, “But 
whom say ye that lam?” In addition to the use of sym- 
bols, similes, and parables, which He found in practice in 
his day, He did not hesitate to lay hold of the Socratic 
method of teaching philosophy, and make it subservient 
to the propagation of divine truth: 

There is no less evidence that the Apostles made use of 
the same mode in teaching the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ. Paul in 1 Cor. 3 :2, speaks of feeding 
young christians with milk, by which we may understand 
that he gave familiar instruction in the first and plainest 
Christian doctrines. That he imparted these instructions 
by question and answer, is evident from Acts 19 : 8—9. 
‘‘And he spake boldly for the space of three months, dis- 
puting and persuading the things concerning the kingdom 
of God.” And when they would not hear him longer in 
the synagogue: “He separated the disciples, disputing 
(Greek—discussing—conversing, )daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. And that continued by the space of two years.” 
Thus Peter in his !st epistle 2 : 2, exhorts young Chris- 
tians to ‘Desire the sincere milk of the word, that they 
may grow thereby.” By all this, and much more that 
might be presented, we conclude that it was the practice of 
the Apostles, to teach all young Christians, both before and 
after they had become members of the Chureh, by the 
familiar mode of question and answer, in all the simple 
doctrines of our holy religion. 

But the church Vathers also considered Catechisation 
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as a necessary preparation for church-membership. We 
read of its being practised by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Ambrose, Cyril, Cyprian, and Augustine, as well as 
others, cotemporary and succeeding in time. And besides 
leaving their example in favor of the institution, Cyril and 
Augustine wrote works on Catechisation. But when the 
Fathers had fallen asleep, the foundations of purity in doc- 
trine, soon began to be undermined, and the Church, hith- 
erto sailing in an atmosphere of pure truth, veered from 
its legitimate course into the dark sea of error and even 
debasing corruption. 

Catechisation, although not abolished under the rise of 
the Papacy, was entirely neutralized in its divided effects, 
by the change of the subject matter which it presented. 
Dark legendary tales, silly stories in reference to saintly 
characters of doubtful sanctity and the propagation of im- 
impious superstitions, made up.the substance of their in- 
structions, while they taught tor doctrines the command- 
ments of men. ‘The total abstinence of the sacred truths 
that should have been disseminated is indicated by Lu- 
ther in his preface to his smaller Catechism, as contained 
in the Book of Concord. After his visit, by direction of the 
Elector, of the pastors and parishes of Saxony, he writes: 
“Kternal God ! what distress did I behold! The people, 
* * and even Curates for the most part, possessing 
so little knowledge of the Christian doctrine that I blush 
to tell it. All are called by the sacred name of Christ, 
and enjoy the Satraments in common with us, while they 
are not only totally ignorant of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Decalogue, but cannot even re- 
peat the words.” It was this deplorable state of things— 
left by the Romish church—found by the Reformation— 
that prompted Luther to write, in 1529, first the Larger, 
and then the Smaller, Catechism. It was the constant 
principle of the distinguished Reformer, to bring back the 
Church to the old Scriptural and Apostolic landmarks, 
and hence he disentombed from the error, accumulated by 
ages, the time-honored custom of imparting instruction in 
pure, divine truth by Catechisation, All the Reformers 
joined him in the renewal of this ancient mode, and the 
success of the plan in disseminating the doctrines of the 
Reformation is acknowledged in the following language 
by the Romish church herself, as found in the pretace to 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, published in 1565—6, 
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giving as a reason for this publication—“The mischief 
which the Protestants have done the Catholic Church, not 
only by their tongues, but especially by their writings, called 
Catechisms.” 

Writings on Catechetics, and fragments of Catechisms, 
have indeed come down to us from former authors, but 
nothing to compare with the definiteness, purity and com- 
prehensiveness of those written by Luther has ever ap- 
peared. And by all the productions that have only pro- 
duced dilutions or expansions in modern times, they have 
never been surpassed. Luther's first Catechisms compre- 
hended and discussed only five points, viz: 1st. The Com- 
mandments, 2d. The Creed, 8d. The Lord’s Prayer, 4th. 
Baptism, 5th. The Lord’s Supper. ‘The Confession and 
Absolution” was added afterward and “The Order of Sal- 
vation” was produced by the pen of Bugenhagen. In 
the prefaces to these Catechisms we learn how they are 
to be used. Their use was to be both public and private. 
Fathers are here directed how to teach their children, and 
Curates and Pastors how to instruct their Catechumens. 

Thus from the dust of a past antiquity, from the error 
of the ages of darkness, and from the slimepits of Romish 
falsehood and iniquity did Luther bring forth this ancient 
institution in more than its pristine purity. His Cate- 
chisms have become symbols not only 1n our own, but in 
all the Protestant Churches. They were followed by that. 
of Calvin in (1536,) that of Heidelberg in (1563,) (from 
which that of Zurich was drawn up in 1639,) that of the 
English Church, probably the work of Cranmer in (1649,) 
and finally by the longer and shorter Catechisms of the 
Westminster Assembly, all of which patterned after, and 
drew more or less from, Luther’s, as from the fountain 
head. - 

That there should be any difficulty in obtaining, on the 
part of the baptized children of the Church and even 
others, an attendance upon this wise, time-honored and 
philosophical mode of religious teaching, is indeed an ano- 
maly in the estimation of every true Christian. But there 
is a difficulty. It is true, that within our Churches there 
are many children growing up, who utterly refuse to at- 
tend any course of instruction in religion, and hence they 
go out into the world without becoming members of our 
church or any other. Some become material for surround- 
ing excitements, conducted by other denominations. These 
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sometimes appear to run well for a season, “but 4 
majority sink back into indifference, and are lost both to 
them and to us. Some, with the children of unchris- 
tian parents, g6 to fill up the ranks of the enemy of souls. 
This state of things is deplorable indeed, but nevertheless 
literally true. Ifthere is a remedy—if there are means to 
arrest this moral waste, they ought to be discovered and 
immediately applied. We feel assured that the difficulty 
is not in our system of Catechisation itself, but in the ineffi- 
cient manner in which the system is executed by parents 
and pastors. Ifit be in the system, then should that sys- 
tem be immediately changed to meet the wants of the 
present age—if in the practice of the parents and pastors, 
then should they learn their deficiency and apply them- 
selves energetically to correct the defect. 

If there is a difficulty, much will be gained toward dis- 
covering a remedy, provided we are able to trace the 
effect to its cause. The kind of remedy must be adjusted 
to the nature of the disease. A remedy, that might be ef- 
fective too, in one case, may be utterly deficient in another. 
Let us look then, at a few causes that may have produced 
this indifference onthe subject of Catechisation. ‘There is: 

1. The general apathy on the whole subject of religion. 
This would affect both parents and children; and more 
especially those children who have no pious parents to urge 
them to action. The human heart, in its natural state, is 
averse to religion. This we all know: by experience. 
God must come down to man with salvation—nay, urge it 
upon him, before he can gain man’s attention. He must 
be called by the word, the spirit—and by a minister or a 
friend, before he can turn his attention to religion. Where 
any or perhaps all these are wanting, there is no thought 
or concern in reference to the matter. . 

2. There may be a relaxation of parental influence and, 
perhaps, piety. It isa fact too patent to be overlooked 
that the cords of parental influence have, of late years, 
been greatly loosened. There isa disposition in the young 
just budding out in life, to think that they know as much. 
as their parents. Kven if the parents be converted and 
realize the value of their children’s souls, they may be 
quieted by this very consideration, that the children know 
enough to choose for themselves. But many parents, both 
in and outside of the church, whose children ought to be 
gathered and catechised, are unfortunately not converted. 
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These parents cannot, from the nature of the case, see the 
value of the souls of their children, or the importance of 
their having religion. Thus, as the children are uncon- 
cerned and the parents in either of the above cases do not 
urge them to action, the whole subject of religion is neglect- 
ed. Then there is, of late years, a growing feeling 
against influencing children in the choice of the Church of 
their parents, and even in the choice of religion parents 

say, “Let them grow up and choose for themselves.” 
This means, we presume, that they are to choose the pa- 
rents’ church or any other church—relicion or no religion, 
as their judgment or their caprices may lead them. This 
course of procedure is founded upon bad logic. It im- 
plies doubt whether the children would choose to be in the 
parents’ church after being brought up in the same, or 
some other church. It implies a question whether the 
children would choose to have religion, or no religion at 
all, even after they have come into possession of the same. 
There can be no doubt on either of these points, any more 
than there can be as to whether the children will choose 
to possess an earthly patrimony, that might be left to them 
by the same parents. But considerations like these have 
paralyzed all efforts at securing the interest of some in 
Catechisation. 

8. There have been disparagements expressed in regard 
to Catechisation by other denominations. We hear of them 
spending a large portion of the time, allotted to their dis- 
courses, even of late, in trying to prove the utter useless- 
ness, and even the evil tendencies of Catechisation. They 
speak of it asa spiritually deadening process, as making 
church members without conversion. Instead, they have 
held up the virtves of the anxious-bench system, and the 
impossibility of any other conversion than that which is 
immediate. They have ignored the principle that religion 
is the fear and Inowledge of God. They have continued 
this process for the last twenty-five years. The young 
people, of course, have heard them, and the parents have 
found themselves powerless amid these surroundings, to 
induce their children to attend instruction. The parents, 
too, having been compelled to hear the same, and being 
unable to answer those who possessed so much zeal with- 
out knowledge, have found their own ardor for this insti- 
tution of their Church abating, ere they were aware. 

It has been argued before them, that that old system of 
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making Christians had become obsolete, and is unsuita- 
able to the age. Jt has been said, that this is an age of 
progress. We are in advance of our ancestors and do 
things in a different way. In travelling, in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge?and in the application of philosophical 
and mechanical forces, we are living in a different age, and 
that religion should partake of the same spirit of progress. 
Some of these assertions are true, at least so far as they 
relate to the increase of activity onthe part of Christians. 
But they have never yet demonstrated, that there is any 
rail-way to heaven, or royal road to learning, either re- 
ligious or secular. And thus what they design to present 
is nottrue. The human mind in its naturaland unconverted 
state, is the same that it has been in every age; and thus 
it will continue to be, till time shall end. The truths to 
be brought in contact with the mind to produce conversion 
and regeneration, are the same that they always have 
been. And as the mind is the same, they must be brought 
in the same way. As instruction by question and answer, 
has been most successful in all ages, and bas received the 
divine appointment in the Old Testament Scriptures, it 
certainly is the best still. Unless it can be demonstrated 
that the mind of the child comes from birth in a different 
stage of advancement, with different principles of action, 
with different prejudices and hence with different wants, it 
cannot be shown, that the present age needs a different pro- 
cess of instructing the young from that of the past. 

The mind of the parent may often have been satisfied 
with the thought that his children go to Sabbath School, 
that there they can obtain the requisite religious instruc- 
tion. We have not time to discuss this point.- But we 
would simply say that, until the Sabbath School teacher 
is fully qualified to take the place of the pastor and the 
parents, the Sabbath School is utterally inadequate to take 
the place of Catechisation. 

4. Another and perhaps the chief source of the difficul- 
ty in securing the attendance of the young, is in the life- 
less and formal manner in which chatechising has been 
performed by the pastors. It must be remembered that 
we have just passed through an age, in which we have 
been under the tutelage of a class of ministers who have 
chiefly beenimported from Germany. There Catechumens 
are compelled to attend by law. It is there not a question 
of attraction or persuasion as to whether they attend upon 
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instruction or remain away. This has given rise to a life 
less and a formal, though rigid, process of committing and 
repeating the contents of the Catechism there. When 
that class of ministers—many of them mere school-masters 
in Germany—was transferred to this country, they brought 
the same lifeless forms into exercise here. Their mode of 
procedure did not suit our free institutions, nor the Ameri- 
can idea. The mere committing and repeating of the 
Catechism, however rigidly and carefully done, is a meré 
intellectual exercise, and may have no effect upon the heart, 
as exercised by these ministers. It seemsfrom past history, 
it had very little; indeed from what we can learn of their 
proceeding, they seem not to have looked for any, un< 
less it was “‘ea opere operato,” or as a necessary effect of the 
work itself. The doctrine that then prevailed among them— 
that regeneration is only the progressive work of a life- 
time—led to this result. They looked for no effect visible in 
the life of the child, they did not labor to produce any immedi- 
ate effects, and of course they saw none. And it isa fact 
alas, too plainly visible to every true Christian pastor, 
that we have a generation of members in the Church in 
some places, whom, if we are to judge the tree by its fruits, 
we must believe to be yet unconverted. If they had been 
rightly catechised, this would not be so. But ministers 
of other Churches, the members, and even the parents and 
children themselves, saw thisstate of things. Otherdenom- 
inations began to denounce the practice. Parents and 
children who had been catechised, seeing the process had 
no effect, unable to defend an institution so-badly managed, 
had to submit to its’defamation. Hence in the hands of 
these unskilful operators, this otherwise effective mode of 
instruction became the object of bitter prejudice. 

Thus from the general apathy on the whole subject of 
religion, from the relaxation of parental influence, from 
the disparagement of other denominations, and from the 
formal and lifeless manner, in which Catechisation has 
been performed, it has become somewhat unpopular even 
in our own churches. This will account for the dif- 
ficulty we discover in inducing our young people to 
attend. If we can awaken a greater interest in the minds 
of all, in the religion of Jesus, if we can induce parents 
to exert their influence for the salvation of their children: 
through the means in their own church, if we can show 
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to other denominations that Catechisation is the very best 
means of instruction, because it produces the best effects, 
if we can throw life and spirituality into the exercise itself, 
then we think the prejudice will vanish, and we may be 
blessed with larger classes of Catechumens. This brings 
us to the consideration of the question which still recurs. 


HOW SHALL THY DIFFICULTY BE REMOVED ? 


1. To remove the general apathy on the whole subject, 
we ourselves must feel the infinite importance of religion ; 
we, as pastors, must be deeply imbued with the Spirit. 
We first must feel the value of immortal souls. We 
must move about in our congregations, not as moral ice- 
bergs, chilling and damping every spark of ardor which 
we meet, but as suns amid the moral darkness, lighting 
and warming into spiritual life and activity every ember 
of spirituality or religious desire that may yet be found 
smouldering under the ashes of neglect. We must “be 
watchful and strengthen the things that remain, that are 
ready to die,” Rev. 3:2. We may then infuse the spirit 
that is in us, into all around us, and they will become 
awake to the subject of religion. 

2. To induce parents to exert an influence for the Cate- 
chisation and salvation of their children, we must vis?t the 
families of our congregations. We must see both parents 
and children, and talk with them on the subject of religion. 
We must make ourselves familiar with the young people. 
We must be affable and even free in conversation with 
them. We must impress them with the idea, not that we 
wish to curtail their pleasure, but that we are their friends 
and will do any thing in our power to increase their hap- 
piness in time and in eternity. This will open the way 
for presenting the subject of their own personal piety and 
the necessity of seeking religion. This would remove 
that diffidence, arising perhaps from conscious ignorance, 
with which the faithful parent must often contend in 
inducing the children to attend Catechisation. Nay, the 
' minister may, even in this manner, win over and attach the 
children to himself and the church, so that they will re- 
gard it a privilege to attend. 

But these visits also afford the opportunity to hear, 
and meet the objections which parents may have. It will 
bring the pastor and parent to a mutual understanding as 
to the spiritual interest of the children. It will impress 
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upon the parents, the duty of performing the solemn vows 
they made before men, angels and God, when they offered 
their children to Him in holy baptism. They may be re- 
minded that these children are the incipient members of 
the Church, and that they have promised to use all the 
means in their power to bring them under the in‘uence of 
the gospel. Thus parents may be induced to use all their 
influence—I would not say authority—to induce the chil- 
dren to attend the instruction. 

3. To counteract the disparagements from other denom- 
inations, we should preach upon the subject of Catechisation. 
It need not be done in controversial style, but only in such 
a manner as to hold up our own institution. It is a fact 
that Catechisation has been publicly presented to the peo- 
ple in the most unfavorable light. Were it not a part of 
religion itself, and had it not partaken of the imperishable 
nature of the same, it would long ago have fallen into uni- 
versal contempt. Any institution, to be properly appre- 
ciated by the people, must be held up to them in its true 
light. And we feel confident, that if this mode of leading 
children to Christ, is properly understood, it will be 
appreciated. The only manner, in which it can be pre- 
sented to those in the Church and out of it, is that of preach- 
ing on the subject. We may hold up for the consideration 
of the people : 

a. The Catechism itself-—as a brief summary of the doc- 
trines of the Bible—a compendium of all practical 
Theology—as containing all the doctrines of the plan of 
salvation, drawn up from the study of the master-minds 
through the process of ages. 

b. The manner of instruction, by question and answer— 
The most successful in gaining the attention of youth— 
the most effective for instilling the doctrines of our holy 
religion—the mode approved by the best teachers of all 
ages, both philosophical and religious—as appointed by 
God in the case of the passover, Hx. 12 : 26—27, as adopt- 
ed by Christ when he taught on the earth, Matt. 16 : 13-16, 
as used by the Apostles in establishing the Church, 1 Peter 
2 :2—as reduced to a system by the Church Fathers for 
the spread of the Gospel—as practiced by the Papacy, but 
perverted from the truth—as renewed by Luther and from 
him handed down through centuries to the present age. 

ce. The object in view.—Genuine conversion—conyiction—-- 
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enitence—faith—justification—a thorough regeneration, 
fondiny to sanctification and ending in glory. 

4. To second the attendance of the young upon Catechi- 
sation, we must render the instructions attractive and soul- 
stirring. The light literature of the day and even the 
books given out in the Sabbath School, are gotten up in so 
attractive a style and form, that itis difficult for the young 
mind to be turned from them to the naked doctrines of 
religion. To attract the attention, we must render our 
Catechetical instruction nearly or quite as interesting as 
that literature. And we confess, this is a task which it 
requires no little effort to perform. And yet we believe 
it may be approximated by fair means. We would not 
have our lectures interspersed with anecdotes or stories, 
which would divert the mind from the main thought un- 
der considerstion. But we would have nearly every prin- 
ciple, elucidated by some brilliant scriptural illustration. 
This will nearly accomplish the whole object and, indeed, it 
is not very difficult. It only needs that we be thoroughly 
acquainted with the scriptures, and makea proper use of what 
we know. We must also render ourselves attractive, or at 
least avoid being repulsive. We must lay aside the rigidi- 
ty of the theologian, and become the kind, pleasant and 
affable teacher. We must omit the lofty mien of the pul- 
pit orator, and come down to the thoughts, feelings and 
sympathies of our young hearers. We must become one 
of them for the time being, that we may carry their minds 
along with us. We must try to imitate Jesus in the char- 
acter, in which he represents himself in Matt. 11 : 29, 
‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” He here consents to be our teacher, 
and in order to come down to us, says “I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” With attractive instruction, we may 
gain their attention. With sympathy we will gain their af- 
fections and carry them with us. 

5. ‘To gain the influence of pious parents and to secure 
the approbation of the world, we must, in our instructions, 
aim at the true object of Catechisation, which is, to lead 
the Catechumen to become a true and genuine Christian, 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, and thoroughly grounded in 
the doctrines of the word. The first step in this process 
1s to bring about a heartfelt conviction. Weshould try to 
lead them to see themselves as utterly lost and ruined with- 
out Christ. We should show them, that they can have no 
hope of heaven in their unregenerate state, that they are now 
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under the condemnation of God, according to the gospel of 
John 8:18. We must not only set them to see this in 
theory, but, if possible, to feel this condemnation in all the 
depth of their consciousness. This must be accomplished 
before any action toward becoming a Christian can begin 
from the heart. Then the second : step in the work will 
necessarily follow. That is penitence—leading to repent- 
ance. We cannot conceive of an individual being made 
cognizant of his lost and ruined state, as revealed in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit through the word, without being 
aroused to action to secure salvation. When action begins 
from the heart, then we have only to instruct and lead the 
same in its approaches to Christ. The third step must be 
to encourage faith. We say to encourage faith, because 
we that have had any thing to do with leading souls to 
Christ, all know how difficult it is for the trembling seeker 
to rely in full confidence upon Him. This can ralso be 
done by the use of the Catechism, as it contains the prom- 
ses as well as the threatenings. When by this means, aided 
by private conversation and prayer, we can lead them to 
receive Christ as their all by faith, pardon ensues, their 
regeneration is accomplished, and they are new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. 

Thus the work of their entire conversion, begun 
by the Holy Spirit in baptism, may be completed through 
the means of Catechisation, and their establishment as true 
Christians in the Church, be fully accomplished. They 
may thus be set to work in that process of sanctification 
which is to continue until death and then open out in 
glory. This is the end of Catechisation. 

We hav we be- 
lieve that the system of Catechisation, rightly performed, 
is the best means for its accomplishment, because the 
best adapted, and applied at the age most susceptible of 
religious impression. And yet, however well applied, the 
gospel will not necessarily reach and move every individual, 
brought under its influence. Not all even, who heard the 
Saviour when on the earth, were converted. And such 
will be the result as long as men are free moral agents. 

But we often make mistakes in one particular. “The 
rules of our Church permit us to admit to Church-mem- 
bership those who are truly penitent seekers of religion. 
We too often admit them upon a slight religious impression. 
This often passes away and they are now in the Church, 
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but not converted. This impairs confidence in Catechisa- 
tion. To avoid this, we must admit only those who give 
evidence of genuine conversion and those whose deep earn- 
estness fully convinces us they will become so. 

If we can show to the world, to other denominations, 
and to the parents and children of our own, that Catechi- 
sation is the most successful means to lead to conversion, 
we shall be able to remove the prejudices of the one and 
inspire confidence in the other. If our system of Cate- 
chisation is rightly executed, it will take the place of all 
the modern means of inducing men to become Christians. 

But there is one case possible, which we have not yet 
touched. That is, that of a community, in which from 
their desire for-protracted meetings, it is impossible to col- 
lect a class of Catachumens. There we think, that by so 
far yielding to the desire as to hold a series of meetings 
for several days, during which, the gospel may be applied 
very closely and pointedly to the heart, we may afterward 
gather a class, who may have become interested during the 
preaching. Such has been found to be the effect by expe- 
rience; and classes have been gathered where none could 
be before. 

But whatever be the profession made during such a 
meeting, none should be admitted to church-membership 
without a course of instruction in the Catechism, unless 
they be heads of families unable to attend, or those whom 
we know to be well versed in the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ. ‘Thorough instruction will give us 
members “who can give a reason for the hope that is in 
them” —aintelligent representatives of the Lutheran Church 
and those not “blownabout by every kind of doctrine.” It 
will give us a membership that will not easily fall away, to 
be repeatedly renewed again or to be lost forever. ‘This 
will somewhat relieve us from the fluctuations of member- 
ship, which is the discouraging feature of so many of our 
congregations. it will fill our churches with those who 
can speak for, and defend, the Church whenever it is assail- 
ed. It will introduce the religious intelligence as well as 
the religious experience which the present age demands. 
And'this intelligence, joined with deep piety in our mem- 
bership, will become our recommendation as a denomina- 
tion before the world. 
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WAS ISAAC, ON MOUNT MORIAH, A TYPE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. T. T. Trrus, A, M., Hagerstown, Md. 


The history of Abraham is replete with interest to 
every student of the Bible. And no event in that patri- 
arch’s life is more interesting and instructive than the one 
recorded in the twenty-second chapter of Genesis. He 
was well advanced in years and had experienced many 
hardships and trials. He had encountered perils in jour- 
neyings and perils in battle. He had fought with the 
confederated kings of Canaan and delivered Lot, his neph- 
ew, out of their hands. He had witnessed the destruction 
of the cities of the plain, and, with them, a portion of Lot’s 
family. He had experienced domestic troubles and been 
compelled to send forth Hagar and Ishmael from his house, 
to encounter the hardships of a life among fierce and un- 
friendly strangers. 

But God had sustained him in all these trials, and re- 
freshed, and strengthened him, again and again, with ex- 
ceedingly great and precious promises. Among these was 
the promise of ason in his old age, who would become the 
ancestor of a numerous posterity and a blessing to all 
nations. This son, in due time, was born, and grew up to 
manhood under his father’s eye. 

And now Abraham might reasonably have supposed 
that his trials were ended, and looked for a tranquil and 
serene evening to his life of toiland trouble. But the be- 
liever’s troubles end only with his earthly life, and God 
reminds him, down to life’s latest hours, by temptations 
and tears, that he is still in the flesh and his jrest is not 
here. 

Abraham is startled by the command of God to ofter 
up Isaac, as a burnt offering! ‘Take now thy son, thine 
only son, Isaac, whom thow lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” Poets, 
orators and painters have attempted to portray the an- 
guish which this command caused the old patriarch; but 
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who that has never felt it, can adequately set forth such 
anguish? Yet Abraham’s faith was equal to the test. 
According to his day, so was his strength. With an he- 
roic fortitude, unequaled in the world’s history, he calmly 
makes ready to obey the terrible command. He proceeds 
to the designated spot, with the wood, the fire, the knife, 
and the sacrifice! Walking, perchance, as the poets will 
have it, hand in hand with Isaac, they approach the fatal 
locality. The lad asks ‘Where is the lamb, for a burnt- 
offering?” The father deeply moved, with tremulous 
voice, and a faith that “smiles at impossibilities,” replies, 
“My son, God will provide himself a Lamb for a burnt-of- 
fering.” 

Isaac, unresisting, is bound and laid upon the rudely 
built altar on the wood. The knife is grasped by the 
father and the hand out-stretched to strike the fatal blow. 
Tsaac is virtually dead ; Abraham has offered him up; a 
moment more, and he will lie a bleeding victim on that 
altar! 

God sees, itis enough. The patriarch has demonstrated 
his faith by the severest test, to which it could be subject- 
ed. It is not the divine plan that Isaac shall be put to 
death, but that Abraham shall be tested and proved. And 
now, at the critical moment, the Angel of God, whose 
watchful eye has seen the whole transaction, calls to Abra- 
ham out of heaven, and forbids him to touch the lad. The 
patriarch’s hand falls obedient to this joyous, as to the 
former painful, command. He looks about him for some 
heavenly visitant, some angel form, but he sees only aram, 
caught in a neighboring thicket by its horns. This was 
enough. He understood the meaning of the circumstance. 
It was no accident, God had directed that animal in its 
wanderings and detained it there. That thicket was the 
Lord’s snare, and that animal was “the lamb” which the 
Lord had “provided” for a burnt-offering, to take the place 
of Isaac, even as the patriarch had predicted with mingled 
faith and fear, a few hours before. It was offered in Isaac’s 
place, and father and son rejoiced in the vicarious sacrifice, 
plainly typical of that vicarious sacrifice, the Lamb of God 
sacrificed upon Calvary, nearly twenty centuries afterward. 

The main object of this transaction on Mount Moriah 
undoubtedly was to test Abraham’s faith. This the Serip- 
tures declare. “And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt (or try) Abraham,” says. Moses, (Gen. 
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12:1.) “By faith,” says Paul (Heb. 11: 17—19,) “Abra- 
ham, when he was\tried, offered up Isaac: and he that had 
received the promise offered up his only begotten son: 
accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead ; from whencealso He received Him ina figure (or para- 
ble.”) But what is that figure or parable? ‘What typi- 
cal or figurative signification has Abraham’s reception of 
Isaac—a delivered victim—from that altar? Does it 
mean simply that he received him as if from the dead? 
This, though included in the expression, by no means ex- 
hausts the apostle’s meaning. Ithasa wider scope. Hence 
commentators have usually sought the meaning of this 
transaction in its application of the redemption by Christ. 
It is generally conceded that it has a typical or figurative 
significance ; that it is designed to show us more than the 
strength of Abraham’s faith, and that it points in some 
way to the great transaction on Calvary. And all writers, 
as far as we had facility to examine, have agreed, with sin- 
gular unanimity, in regard to the details of this typical 
meaning. Itis generally held that Isaac was a type, or at 
least an apt figure, of Christ, and that the whole scene 
represented God so loving the world as to give his only 
begotten and well-beloved son to die for sinners. It is 
urged, in favor of this view, that Isaac was an only legal 
son, and well-beloved, as Christ was; that he was offered 
on or near the spot, where Christ was afterwards crucified ; 
that he carried the wood of the altar, ag Christ bore his 
Cross ; that it took three days to reach the place, as Christ 
was engaged three years in his active labors on earth, and 
was three days in the grave; that Isaac was delivered 
from a condition equivalent to death, as Christ at his res- 
urrection was raised up from actual death ; and that Abra- 
ham received his son from this virtual death, as God the 
Father received Christ from a state of real death. 

But these details are very unsatisfactory to our mind. 
We cannot adopt them for various reasons. 

1.° The Scriptures nowhere intimate that such is the true’ 
meaning of this event. They nowhere present Isaac as a 
type of Christ. Paul speaks of the transaction on Mt. 
Moriah from a New Testament point of view, but does not 
teach, even by implication, that Isaac represented the Re- 
deemer of the world in this tragic scene. 

The expression “even in a figure,” (xd év xapaforxn) with: 
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which he closes the description, (Heb. 11: 19,) merely 
points to the general parabolical meaning which the event 
has, as a figure or illustration of doctrines or events in the 
economy of grace, and does not teach that Isaac’s recep- 
tion from the altar typified Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead. 

Now it is a well known principle of hermeneutics that 
nothing in the Old Testament is to be considered a type, 
in the strict sense of the word, of anything in the New 
Testament, unless it is declared in the Scriptures to be so. 
Thus the Brazen Serpent, the Rock smitten in the desert, 
and the Paschal Lamb, are declared in the New Testa- 
ment, to be types of Christ, and this settles their typical 
character. But if every person or thing mentioned in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, which bears in any respect 
a resemblance to the Redeemer and His works, be adopted 
as a type of Christ, such types would be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and all kinds of fanciful and erroneous doctrines 
concerning the gospel would be drawn from them. 

II. But it may be answered that while the offering up 
of Isaac was not, technically and strictly, a type of the 
sacrifice on Calvary, it was still an apt and striking figure 
or representation of it. We must, however, demur to 
this view no less than to that which would make it strictly 
atype. At the first glance there seems to be a resem- 
blance between the two events which would justify the 
comparison. But on closer inspection the resemblance 
fadesaway. Letus specify the points ofdissimilarity, which 
destroy the resemblance. 

1. Isaac was not put to death ; Christ was. “He was cru- 
cified, dead and buried.” 

2. God did not intend that Isaac should die; it was no 
part of his plan that he should be actually slain: God did 
intend that Christ should die; it was a part of his plan 
that he should be crucified; He was “the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” 

3. Isaac was not “holy and harmless.” The taint of sin 
was upon him. He was, therefore, not a vicarious offer- 
ing, an innocent substitute, in the place of the guilty. 
Christ was holy and harmless. He suffered vicariously, 
“the just for the unjust,” an innocent substitute for a guil- 
ty race. 

4. Isaac was in no true sense raised from the dead. 
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Christ actually and truly arose from the dead and came 
forth from Joseph’s tomb on the third day. 

5. A substitute was at hand to take Isaac’s place on the 
altar. The ram was offered up, instead of Isaac. There 
was no substitute to take the place of Christ. He “trod 
the wine press alone,” and there was “none to help,” much 
less to deliver. 

6. Another typical or figurative significance may be 
clearly traced in the transaction on Moriah, which is far 
more satisfactory and consistent in its details than the 
commonly received one, and explains all the circumstances 
much better. 

Against these considerations such incidents as being an 
only son,—the three days journey—the bearing of the 
wood up the hill—the identity of the place, &e., do not 
weigh sufficiently, in our judgment, to lead us to adopt 
the usual explauation. It is in the essence of the transac- 
tion and not in its mere accidents and circumstances, that 
we are to find its typical or figurative meaning, if it has 
one. 

With due deference, therefore, to more learned and pious 
explorers of the sacred page, we beg leave to present a 
view of the figurative meaning of the transaction on Mt. 
Moriah, which differs from any we have seen. We will 
give it just in outline, and then dwell upon its details. 


I. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE VIEW PROPOSED. 


We maintain that Abraham had arrived at that point 
in his religious experience and education, when he 
was prepared to understand the deep things of God in ref- 
erance to human redemption. Jehovah had assured him 
that in his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. He desired, no doubt, to know how this would 
be, and God taught him symbolically on Mt. Moriah. 

Isaac represents the human family, bound by the cords 
of sin and laid on the altar of Divine justice, helpless and 
condemned. Abraham with his knife and out-stretched 
arm, represents God’s inexorable wrath, flaming forth over 
a guilty world. The object lying under condemnation is, 
in both cases, the offspring of Him who wields the sword. 

The angel of the Lord, calling. to Abraham out of 
heaven, is Christ, “the Angel of the Covenant,” who in- 
terposes the plea of mercy and cries to justice, “Stay thy 
hand.” Justice turns and demands some other sacrifice, if 
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man is spared. The ram caught in the thicket comes into 
view, a vicarious sacrifice, type of Christ, the Lamb of 
God. It is taken and offered in the sinner’s place, in man’s 
stead, and the pardoned child of God goes free. Thus did 
Abraham see, in striking and impressivesymbols, man guilty 
and condemned, but rescued and redeemed by a substitute 
sacrifice. He saw the divine law satisfied and made hon- 
orable, while the race, that had broken it, is réstored to the 
fellowship of God. And he then and there saw a new 
and boly significance in animal sacrifices, before ordained, 
and understood the nature and value of vicarious offerings 
more clearly than he had yet done, if indeed he knew any 
thing heretofore about this class of sacrifices. None of 
these things could he possibly have seen in the transaction, 
had he considered Isaac a type, or representative of Christ, 
the coming Deliverer. For Isaac delivered noone, but was 
himself delivered by the ram, that took his place. And 
Abraham would, under that view, have seen the Deliverer 
delivered, and a substitute taking the place of the Divine 
substitute, which would have confused and bewildered the 
patriarch, rather than enlightened and instructed him. As 
a medium, therefore, of conveying a knowledge of the true 
plan of salvation to Abraham, the transaction must 
have proved abortive, if he viewed Isaac as a type of the 
coming Deliverer. But if he saw in him a representative 
of the condemned human race, the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion was visibly set forth before him. 

Objections may be raised, indeed, against the view we 
have presented: yet we contend that they are compara- 
tively unimportant, and do not touch the essential features 
of the theory, and they can be answered far more readily 
than the objections urged above against the prevailing in- 
terpretation. 

'o further elucidate the view given, we will dwell 
upon its parts briefly in detail. Let us, according to our 
theory, contemplate. 


II, ISAAG BOUND ON THE ALTAR, A FIGURE OF THE SINNER 
CONDEMNED AND READY TO PERISH. 


Tt is true that Isaac was not specially guilty and there- 
fore deserving of death ; but our theory does not require 
this. He belonged to a guilty race, and might as justly 
be selected to represent man’s helpless condemnation in a 
figure, as any one else. In his loins were the people of 
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God who, afterwards springing from him by natural de- 
scent, were selected, as we all hold, to illustrate the deal- 
ings of God with the human family. As the Israelites 
represented the race, so Isaac represented the Israelites. 
And thus as the paternal federal head of a representative 
nation, he became the individual representative or type of 
the whole human family. And here, at the outset of Jew- 
ish history, we see the race in its representative head, 
under the executioner’s knife, ready to be cut off. 

It is admitted that bloody sacrifices were ordained of 
God to teach man that he deserved death, and that “without 
the shedding of blood, there is no remission” of sin. The 
victim on the altar might be an innocent lamb or kid, yet 
it must die, “for the wages of sin is death,” and the victim 
represents the sinner. Hence Isaac, though comparatively 
innocent personally, was, as representative of the human 
race, exposed to death, and the penalty of the broken law 
was about to be visited upon him at the point of Abraham’s 
knife. And the executioner is the victim’s father with 
loving heart, yearning over his prostrate child, anxious, if 
possible, to spare him, and believing that a way of escape 
may be found: but impelled to stretch forth his hand and 
execute the stern command of God, unless it be reversed. 

Have we not here a vivid picture of God, the Father of 
all, as he yearned in pity over our sinful race and loved 
His offspring in their rebellion.and ruin, though impelled 
by His own inexorable justice to “drive out the man,” from 
Paradise, and station the Cherubim with flaming sword to 
guard the way to the tree of life? Man had sinned and 
justice demanded his death. His probation in Kden had 
proved a failure. Of all the trees of the garden he alone 
had brought forth bitter, deadly fruit; and now the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree, sharpened and ready to hew 
the worse than cumberer down. “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” “Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 
The altar is reared and the wood laid upon it. 

If we were disposed to spiritualize every part of the 
transaction, we might find the antetype of the wood which 
Isaac bore, and on which he was laid, in the fleshly sinful 
- passions and lusts which man, ever since the fall, has car- 
ried with him, as bis tormentors; and which, when fully 
kindled and unrestrained in hell, will rage and burn and 
consume the sinuer in flames unquenchable. The altar of 
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stone, firm and incombustible, may represent the undying 
spirit, in which these fleshly corruptions inhere, and by 
which they are held together and concentrated in the 
eternal personality of the lost soul. 

But if this seems fanciful and far-fetched we do not in- 
sist upon it. Itis not essential to our view of the trans- 
action, which does not require every detail to have a spir- 
itual meaning. The utter helplessness of Isaac, however, 
as he lay bound upon the altar, finds its striking parallel 
in the completely ruined condition of man in his fallen 
state. Bound with the strong cords of total depravity to 
the altar of his carnal nature, not free to obey the behests 
of his better self, which often lifts its imperative voice, 
unable to suppress or extinguish the fires of appetite and 
lust which burn within him, and ever and anon bursts 
forth, enveloping him in their flame, fettered and imprison- 
ed, and led captive by Satan at his will, man is by nature 
a helpless, burning wreck, drifting and driven, surely and 
hopelessly on the breakers of eternal ruin. The Serip- 
tures represents him as “dead in trespasses and sins,” lost 
and blind and condemned. Without a helper he must be 
forever lost. The law condemns, conscience re-echoes the 
sentence, depravity binds him hand and foot, the sword is 
drawn and, like Isaac on Mt. Moriah, death to him seems 
inevitable. 

Those who make Isaac the type of Christ, dwell upon 
his unresisting submission to his fate, without which his 
father, unaided as he was, could not have bound him, at 
the age of seventeen and drawn the knife over him. And 
they say that this aptly represents Christ, led as a “lamb to 
the slaughter.” It is true, no doubt that Isaac made no 
resistance. He understood that God had commanded the 
sacrifice. Tle may have seen the meaning of it, and ex- 
pected deliverance, as his father seemed to do. But what 
is this according to our view, but the typical self-condem- 
nation of the sinner, who acknowledges, when awakened, 
that his “damnation is just,” and God’s ways are right 
and true. 

Conscience approves the findings of heaven’s high court, 
and man’s better nature, though dreading to suffer, admits 
that he deserves to suffer. And to this point must the 
sinner always be brought before salvation appears. 

_ He must own his sentence just, ere Christ will remove 
it, As long as he rebels against God for condemning and 
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punishing him, there can be no deliverance. Submission 


to the uplifted knife is the only way to escape its edge. - 


When 'the pains of hell get hold upon us, and we feel that 
we deserve them, we will look by faith to the sacrifice of 
Calvary and be saved. ‘Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” 

Behold, in Tsaac then, bound on the altar, a representa- 
tion of the sinner and the race doomed and ready to perish. 
Helpless, condemned, yea even self-condemneéd, the sen- 
tence has gone forth against him,—“Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?” Justice says, Amen, and lifts 
the glittering steel! But hark! an intercessor’s voice is 
heard and deliverance comes. We notice next, 


‘ III. ISAAC DELIVERED, A FIGURE OF THE SINNER PARDONED 
AND SAVED THROUGH CHRIST. 


“The angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of 
heaven.” By the terms “angel of the Lord” and “angel 
of the Covenant,” found frequently in the Old Testament, 
is undoubtedly meant the Second Person of the Trinity, 
who appeared under various manifestations before His in- 
carnation, to carry on the work He had undertaken in the 
counsels of eternity, and prepare the way for His ultimate 
coming in the flesh. Commentators have, with great 
unanimity, agreed upon this exposition of these terms 
To quote but one, Prof. Bush says of the Being who 
here called to Abraham: “Though termed an ‘Angel’ 
yet it is evident from the manner in which He here speaks 
of himself, and from what is said in verses 12—16, that 
He was not a created being, but was no other than the 
divine personage, so often introduced into the Sacred nar- 
ative under the title ‘Angel-Jehovah,’ the ‘Angel of the 
Covenant, &c.,’ which is evidently a designation for Christ 
whom Malachi plainly terms ‘the Messenger of the Cove- 
nant’ (Mal. 3 »1.)” 

And now behold the scene that opens before us. God 
‘is both just and merciful, and “mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment,” Abraham’s knife gleams with the brightness 
of divine justice and pants for blood. But mercy’s voice 
is heard, at that hour of judgment. Whence does it 
come? From the lips of the Mediator of the new Cove- 
nant. It is the same voice that we hear in the parable, 
pleading with the husbandman on behalf of the barren fig 


tree, and saying, “Let it alone this year also.” It is the 
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same voice, that afterwards became incarnate and was lift- 
ed in the willderness, on the mountain top and in the up- 
per room at Jerusalem, pleading with the Father for a 
guilty world. Yea, it is the same voice that broke through 
the thick darkness of Calvary, saying, amid mortal ag- 
onies, “Father forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
It is the Intercessor’s voice, staying the Father’s wrath. 
It is mercy’s plea, hindering the sword of justice in its 
bloody work: “Lay not thy hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou anything unto him.” Jesus, yet unincarnate, 
here already appears as the sinner’s friend and advocate. 
The covenant between the Father and Son had already 
been made, and Christ had already undertaken the sinner’s 
case. And now He says, “Lo I come, in the volume of 
the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O My 
God.” Heretofore the patriarch had heard God only asa 
stern law-giver and judge, uttering commands and threat- 
ening penalties. Heretofore, he had seen the victims bleed 
and smoke on his altars, and yet he could see in them only 
the human family suffering the death pronounced in Eden. 
He believed God to be gracious, and hoped for mercy, 
somehow at his hands; but how God could remove the 
death penalty from the sinner, consistently with his justice, 
had hitherto been a mystery to him. The scheme of re- 
demption had not been unfolded far enough yet for him to 
understand the mystery of substituted sufferings. He had 
left the home of his youth in early life, and endured many 
hardships at God’s stern command. He had seen the 
guilty Sodomites cut off without remedy, and Hagar and 
Ishmael leave his tent door without hope of return, at 
God’s bidding. But now for the first time another voice 
from heaven is heard, uttering other than stern, rigorous 
commands. It is a softer, tenderer voice. It speaks with 
divine authority, but with human gentleness. The voice 
is God’s, but the tones are man’s. It countermands the di- 
vine order, given three days before, which said “Take thy 
son and offer him up.” What does it mean? Is there, 
then, contradiction in heaven, are there diverse authorities 
there? Abraham bewildered looks around him and sees 
the entangled ram. Now the mystery begins to unravel, 
the shadows lift, the veil is parted, the scroll is unrolled. 
“There must needs be a sacrifice here on Moriah, and God 
said at Hebron, I must offer up Isaac. But now God says, 
nay, and accepts the will for the deed. Yet the wood and 
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the fire, and the knife demand a sacrifice, and ¢here it is. 
Iwilltake it, and offer it in Isaac’s place.” The cords are 
immediately loosed from Isaac’s limbs, the ram .is taken 
and slain, and soon the smoke of the sacrifice goes up to 
God, as sweet smelling incense. 

Who can fail to see in this animal, a figure and type of 
Christ? Is the strong faith of Abraham necessary to see 
how it points to the Great Substitute on the Cross? That 
ram was created by God and directed to that spot; so 
Christ’s body was created and sent into the world. “A 
body hast thou prepared me,” (Heb. 10:5.) The ram was 
there most needed ; so Jesus came when men had tried all 
other schemes to attain salvation, and failing in these were 
ready to perish and in urgent need of a helper. The ram 
was caught in a thicket; so Jesus was, in a measure, en- 
tangled in the snares laid for Him by wicked men. “He 
was ledas a sheep to the slaughter,” though He had power 
to lay down His life and to take it again. The ram was 
substituted for Isaac, bled and died and smoked on the 
altar in his stead; so Jesus shed His blood and‘gave up the 
Ghost on the Cross, the altar of Calvary, in the sinner’s' 
place, enduring the curse due a guilty world. The vica- 
rious nature of Christ’s sufferings is acknowledged by all 
evangelical Christians. Paul says expressly “Christ died 
for us,” (ixép juav) This isthe Gospel in four words. Now 
Isaac died for no one, but the ram died in Isaac’s: stead. 
It was probably bound with the same cords that had fettered 
his limbs, was stretched on the altar where he had lain, 
felt the edge of the knife sharpened for him, and was con- 
sumed by the fire and the wood which were intended to 
form his funeral pile. Here was vicarious suffering in the’ 
fullest sense of the word. And here we see Christ’s vica- 
rious sufferings, plainly and forcibly typified. Jesus took 
our place and suffered for us, as the ram took Isaac’s place 
and suffered for him. He was compassed about with hu- 
man infirmities and fettered by the limitations of our na- 
ture which he had assumed. He was burdened with the: 
weight of our woes, and bore our sickness, sorrows and 
sins. He felt the keen edge of the sword, whetted for us,. 
and drank the bitter cup of wormwood and gall, which di- 
vine justice had mingled for our race. He was laid in the 
grave which sin had dug for us, and in all respects became: 
our great Representative and Substitute, even as the ram: 
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was Isaac’s. Hence the ram was a type of the world’s 
Redeemer, the first of that series of typical offerings, de- 
clared to be such in the New Testament, which smoked 
for centuries on Jewish altars and pointed the ‘worshipper 
to the Lamb of God, to be crucified on Calvary. Previous 
to this transaction, we doubt whether the patriarchs under- 
stood their bloody offerings to be typical of the Great Of- 
fering on the Cross. Mankind were gradually educated, 
we know, into the doctrines of redemption, and it is more 
than probable that Adam, Abel, Enoch and Noah, | and 
Abraham, up tothis time, had offered theirannual sacrifices 
in obedience to the divine command and direction, with- 
out seeing more in them than the general truth that man 
deserved death for his sins, and that in some way, not yet 
revealed, by the shedding of blood there would be remis- 
sion of sin. Their faith, strong and tenacious, held to this 
dimly revealed gospel, till, on Mt. Moriah, clearer light 
dawnedand Abraham saw Christ’s day, and was glad. On 
the very spot probably, where the ram was offered the 
Temple was afterwards built, and there for long ages were 
oxen, goats and sheep, offered in hecatombs from year to 
to year by Abraham’s descendants, and their blood sprink- 
led on the mercy-seat and poured ont around the altar. 
The Paschal lamb was slain and eaten yearly in every 
Jewish family, as a type of Christ. Every reader of the 
Bible knows that these bloody offerings all pointed to Cal- 
vary and prefigured Christ’sdeath. But what were they but 
a continuation of the line of expiatory offerings, commen- 
ced by Abraham in the transaction we are considering, 
when he offered the ram in Isaac’s place. He was arrest- 
ed in the act of slaying his son by the Divine Mediator, 
whose season of incarnation and suffering had not yet 
come; and he is directed to an animal sacrifice which 
would typify the Great Mediatorial Offering during the 
centuries of probation, under the Mosaic ritual, till in the 
fulness of time He, who now called to Abraham out of 
heaven, would come to Abraham’s seed from heaven, and 
be offered once for all—the ante-type, of all previous 
types—the substance of all previous foreshadowings. In 
due time the Mediator came, and was offered up for us all, 
and the chain of vicarious sacrifices ended on Calvary, as 
it began on Moriah, being linked at both its ends to the 
“Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 

Who can doubt that Abraham here first read the fall 
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meaning of bloody offerings, understood their vicarious 
and expiatory character? And thenceforward they assu- 
med a ‘holier and profounder significance in the eyes of the 
patriarch than ever before, and were regarded by his de- 
scendants with peculiar solemn feelings, as the mysterious 
representatives of their coming Messiah. When John the 
Baptist came, therefore, and pointed to Jesus, exclaiming, 
“Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” the pious Jews understood the deep meaning of 
his words and flocked around the Nazarene. 

It remains only for us to contemplate briefly the signifi- 
cance of Isaac delivered and restored to his father’s em- 
brace. See Abraham and the son of his love, sitting be- 
side that smoking altar, with suffused eyes and palpitating 
hearts, filled with the deepest gratitude and holiest joy. 
A great danger has been psssed. The gathering storm 
cloud has suddenly parted and dispersed, and the richest 
sunshine has flooded down upon Mt. Moriah. The dead 
is alive, the lost is found, and the son is restored to the 
father’s arms. Happy father! happy son! What a stri- 
king figure of the sinner pardoned, delivered and restored, 
to the fellowship of his Heavenly Father do we here see! 
We learn from the parable of the Prodigal Son, how God’s 
heart yearns over the wandering sinner, and how gladly 
He welcomes him back to His embrace. There isa double 
joy, and the Father rejoices no less than the son, God re- 
joices with man, heaven rejoices with earth, and angels 
tune their harps and burst forth in rapturous sohgs of 
praise “over one sinner that repenteth.” 

But why this universal joy? Because a condemned 
soul has been pardoned, redeemed and delivered. The 
dead is alive and the lost is found. ‘The sinner has looked 
by faith to his substitute on Calvary and has been account- 
ed righteous for Jesus’ sake; God has accepted Christ’s 
sufferings in the place of the sinner’s, and unbound the 
victim, sheathed the sword, and received the condemned 
soul into the family of His dear children, in everlasting 
fellowship and joy. The forgiven sinner exclaims, 

, “My God is reconciled,— 
His pardoning voice I hear,— 
He claims me for His child,— 
I can no longer fear; 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba Father, cry.” 
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And in that pardoned soul’s ABBA, may we not hear the 
echo of Isaac’s voice, as he fell on his father’s neck, a deliv- 
ered victim, filled with emotions too deep for utterance 
and a joy which none but the ransomed know. 

Thus have we endeavored to present our view of the deep 
significance of the transaction on Mt. Moriah. While 
differing from those who would see in Isaac a type of 
Christ, we still find Christ prefigured there in the animal 
sacrifice which took Isaac’s place, and we see in Isaac a 
figure of the human family and of each sinner, bound and 
condemned for sin, but redeemed and delivered by Jesus. 
We submit, whether this view does not more satisfactorily 
interpret the event and draw from it richer and deeper in- 
struction than the one generally held. It finds in the offer- 
ing up of Isaac, not a mere disconnected type of the sacrifice 
of Christ, but a complete typical representation of the 
whole scheme of redemption, from the first interposition 
of Christ on behalf of the sinner, through the age of vica- 
rious animal sacrifices, to the final great Sin Offering on 
the Cross. The transaction, therefore viewed in this light, 
surely served a better purpose in the education of Abra- 
ham and his descendants and harmonizes more completely 
with the symbolical teachings of the Old Testament. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Empirical Psychology; or the Human Mind as given in 
Consciousness. By LAuRENS P. Hickox, D. D., New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

Rational Psychology ; or the Subjective Idea and the Object- 
ive Law of all Intelligence. By Laurens P. Hickox 
D. D., New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

A System of Moral Sevence. By Laurens P. Hickox 
D. D., New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

sy Prof. V. L. Conran, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 

/ The new and revised editions of Dr. Hickok’s Rationaland 
Kmpirical Psychology atford encouraging evidence of the in- 
creasing attention given to the higher fields of philosophic 
Anvestigation, Apart from this, however, indications are 
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multiplying that the system of Psychology therein pre- 
sented, is being recognized by some of the most vigorous 
thinkers of the age, and its methods of reasoning applied 
to the solution of some of the most difficult problems of 
science and revelation. That all men cannot be philoso- 
phers, is a trite and accepted truth. Nor is it necessary 
that they should be. There are but few profoundly origi- 
nal thinkers in any age; yet from these the many receive 
their views, and form their habitsof thought. This, how- 
ever, arises not so much from a want of mental endow- 
ment among the many, as from a want of proper mental 
culture and development. 

It is much to be regretted that many accomplished edu- 
cators in the higher departments of instruction, content 
themselves with using systems of Mental Philosophy more 
or less defective, in completing the academic culture of the 
young, and thus rather dwarf than develop the minds, 
committed to their charge. The amount of mental force 
thus left dormant and lost by not calling it forth into vig- 
orous activity, through the energising of thought necessary 
to apprehend a complete science of the mind in self:con- 
sciousness, cannot be estimated. This is the more unfor- 
tunate at the present time when skepticism has assumed 
its most plausible and formidable forms, and boldly doubts 
and denies the very foundations upon which rests the faith 
of the entire Christian world. Ignoring, depreciating or 
misrepresenting the errors of a false transcendentalism and 
rationalism, will neither correct-them, nor check their 
pernicious progress; and the usual vague and violent 
denunciation of them, will rather promote their growth 
and increase their power over the perverted reason of man. 
The only effectual way to put down the errors of a false 
philosophy, is to meet them fairly in their own field, and 
refute or correct them fairly with their own methods of 
demonstration. 

“A perfect philosophy must be universally comprehen- 
sive.” False principles and processes necessitate an erro- 
neous philosophy ; while partial principles and processes, 
though not false, must yet give a defective system. We 
may avoid a false philosophy, even when using half truths 
and incomplete processes: but unless the system includes, 
or may include a// truth in its relations, it must be imper- 
fect, and therefore inadequate to mect the requirements of 
the present day. 
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First the Empirical, is the order of all true philo- 
sophic inquirers. In physical science, this has been the 
rule from the infancy of the race. Facts are first sought 
for, andestablished by experiment, and from. these the laws 
which cause and govern the facts are deduced and deter- 
mined. In Mental Science, the same order must be pur- 
sued. The facts of the mind itself, as revealed in the ex- 
perience or the common consciousness of the race must 
first be carefully attained; and when these are arranged 
in their reciprocal relations, presenting the whole mind in 
all its faculties as a living unity, we have the true science 
of mind ; and this isthe province of Hmpirical Psychology. 

Rational Psychology, however, is quite a different pro- 
cess for attaining a science of mind, and hes originally in a 
very different field from experience, although it ultimately 
brings all its attainments within the limits of experience. 
No better explanation of what Rational Psychology is, 
can be given than that of the author himself: 


‘In this science, we pass from the facts of experience wholly 
out beyond it, and seek for the rationale of experience itself in the 
necessary and universal principles which must be conditional for All 
facts of a possible experience. We seek to determine how it is pos- 
sible for an experience to be, from those @ priort conditions which 
render all the functions of an intellectual agency themselves intelli- 
gible. 

In the conclusions of this science, it becomes competent for us to 
affirm, not as from mere experience we may, that this 7s—but from 
these necessary and universal principles, that this must be. The 
intellect is itself investigated and known through the principles 
which must necessarily control all its agency, and thereby the 
intellect itself is expounded in its constituent functions and laws 
of operation. 

An illustration of what such a science of mind is, may be given by 
a reference to other things, as subjects of rational comprehension. 
Whatever may be placed in the double aspect of its empirical facts 
and its conditional principles, may be used for such a purpose. Thus, 
Astronomy has its sublime and astonishing facts, gathered through 
a long period of patient and careful observation. Experience has 
been competent to attain the appearances and movements of the 
heavenly bodies; the satelites of some of the planets, and their relations 
to their primaries ; the apparent changes of figure and place in some, and 
the occasional transits or occultations of others. The general rela- 
tions of different portions of our solar system have in this way been 
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found; the sun put inits place in the centre, the planets put in their 
places in their orbits around it, with the direction, distance, and 
time of periodical revolution accurately determined. A complete 
diagram of the solar system may thus be made from the results of 
experience alone, and all that belongs to formal Astronomy be fin- 
ished. 

In this process through experience, we are competent to affirm, so 
the solar system ts. But if now, on the other hand, beyond experi- 
ence, we may somehow attain to the cognition of an invisible force, 
which must work through the system directly as the quantity of mat- 
ter, and inversely as the squares of the distance, we shall be compe- 
tent to take this as an @priort principle, determining experience 
itself, and quite independently of all observation may affirm, so the 
solar system must be. 

Such, everywhere, is the distinction between an empirical and a 
rational process. In one we have the facts as they appear; in the 
other, we have the conditioning principle which determines their ap- 
pearance, and which makes our experience of them possible. And 
now, the human mind, as an intelligent and free agent, may as read- 
ily as any other subject, admit of an investigation under each of these 
aspects. Facts as given in experience, and those arranged in an 
orderly system as they appear in consciousness, constitute Psycholo- 
gy in that important division which we have denominated Empirical: 
and those principles which give the necessary and universal laws to 
experience, and by which intelligence itself is alone made intelligible 
are the elements for a higher Psychological Science, which we term 
Rational. So far as this science is made to proceed, it will give an 
exposition of the human mind not merely in the facts of experience, 
but in the more adequate and comprehensive manner, according to 
the necessary laws of its being, and action as a free intelligence. It 
will, moreover, afford a position from which we may overlook the 
whole field of possible human science, and determine a complete cir- 
cumscription to our experience; demonstrating what is possible, and 
the validity of that which is real. ‘In it is the science of all sciences, 
inasmuch as it gives an exposition of Intelligence itself. 

Such, also, is a truly transcendental philosophy, inasmuch as it 
transcends experience, and goes up to those necessary sources from 
which all possible experience must originate; but not transcendental 
in that sense in which the name has become a derision and reproach, 
by the perversion of those who have assumed it and dishonored it, 
and with whom it has been a transcending of all light and meaning, 
and going off into a region of mere dreams and shadows.’ 


It is evident that an Empirical system founded on the 
facts of experience, can defend itself only against those 
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who assail it from within its own sphere; but when the 
skeptic goes out beyond that, and questions the validity of 
all experience ; denies the whole testimony of conscious- 
ness respecting the reality of all being, and bases his deni- 
al on an assumed contradiction between reason and con- 
sciousness, no facts of experience will or can meet and 
overcome his objections. These can be answered only by 
processes outside of experience, where the skeptic has 
taken his stand, and where the conclusions of a rational 
psychology alone can reach and refute him by demonstra- 
ting the validity of experience itself. 

And asthe most dangerous skepticism, now as heretofore, 
places itself outside of and beyond the realms of expe- 
rience in which the common sense of mankind originates, 
and from its transcendental plane, undermines the founda- 
tions of all faith, and seeks to limit and necessitate the in- 
tellectual and moral agency of man, it becomes the more 
important that the educated of the present day should be 
familiarized and trained in the processes of a true rational 
psychology, and be able to recognize, pursue and refute 
the fallacies of all systems of skepticism, and of philosophy 
falsely so called, whether within or without the domain of 
the empirical. 

That the system of Dr. Hickok is the only one adapted 
in form, compass and completeness for this purpose in our 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries, is the conviction of 
those who have carefully examined and thoroughly compre- 
hended its character and scope. Ht combines the essential 
features and results of the renowned Socratic method of 
philosophising, and in this doubtless lies the secret of its 
singular interest and power over all who are familiar with 
its methods of demonstration. By skilful questions Soc- 
rates led his disciples back to the elementary principles of 
the subject under examination, and made them apprehend 
some self-evident and determining truth from which all 
correct deductions must be made. Thus the pupil was 
made careful, discriminating, and the ignorance and super- 
ficial pretensions of the mere sophist were exposed. Pla- 
to and Aristotle, each in his way and measure, pursued 
intellectual science still more thoroughly up to its elemental 
sources in first principles, confining themselves however, 
to the interpretation of nature through the facts and phe- 
nomena of nature herself, and not through the inherent 
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forces and laws which condition her development, and by 
which alone the facts of nature can be adequately explained. 

Employing essentially the methods of these great teach: 
ers of philosophy, whose intellectual power as a living 
force, has influenced the minds of the deep thinkers of the 
past two thousand years, the pupil is constantly sent back 
to find the empirical facts of mind in his own conscious- 
ness ; because no didactic statements or definitions of these 
facts alone, however precise and full, and no amount of 
mere illustration from analogies, will prevent incomplete 
and incorrect conceptions, unless, in addition to all these, 
the pupil is made to bring every statement to the test of 
his own experience in consciousness. The exercise of such 
close and discriminating introspection thus enforced upon 
the pupil, will not only enable him consciously to apprehend 
the facts and functions of all his own mental faculties in 
their operations, but will necessarily tend to promote in 
him such habits of careful analytical investigation, as will 
be of the greatest service in every other department of 
knowledge and research. Indeed, apart from the thorough 
self-knowledge thus acquired, and the satisfaction of appre- 
hending and comprehending varied truth in its relations 
and dependencies, the intellectual efforts and exercises in- 
volved in mastering such a complete science of mind, con- 
stitute in themselves one of the most efficient means of 
discipline and development—of truly educating (educo, to 
lead out) the faculties for the higher conflicts of truth 
against error to which the intelligent of the present day are 
more especially called. 


An incidental benefit resulting from the acquisition of © 


the system of Psychology here considered, should not be 


omitted. Itis the understanding and the use of words , 


and terms in their true philological, philosophical and sci: 
entific sense, thereby avoiding vagueness and uncertainty 
of meaning, and establishing habits of precise thought and 
accurate expression. 

The System of Moral Science is in judicious keeping 
with the Rational and Empirical Psychology. Its govern- 
ing principle is found not in nature, for moral law is above 
nature; but in the rational and spiritual part of man. 
From this basis, the system is elaborated in order, and the 
obligations of man as a rational spirit and free moral agent, 
are deduced for all relations and duties of life. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 
By Rev. P. Beresrresser, A. M., Taneytown, Md. 


When a physician is called upon to prescribe for a pa- 
tient, he first takes a diagnosis of the disease, which he 
afterwards seeks to remove by proper medicines. A mis- 
take in the diagnosis leads to fatal consequences in the 
treatment of the disease. So it is with religion ; the peo- 
ple are spiritually diseased. “The whole head is sick, and 
whole heart faint.” Is. 1: 5—6. The people need knowl- 
edge and understanding. Our Christian education has 
made us what we are. It lies at the foundation of our in- 
dividual happiness, showing us how to become just before 
God. It lies at the foundation of our domestic institutions, 
showing us the end of civil and divine legislation. It lies 
at the foundatidh of our humane and benevolent institu- 
tions, showing us what current our benefactions should 
take. It lies at the foundation of our popular literature, 
which must control by its salutary influence. It lies at 
the foundation of the arts and sciences, and of commercial 
intercourse between nations. — In all these diversified pur- 
suits, a Christian education isthe permanent and controling 
principle. 

What, then, is the education needed by the people? 
And how is it to be supplied? In order to get a proper 
answer to these questions, we must go among the people, 
and ascertain by inquiry and observation what they really 
require. For this, God has ordained the pastoral office. 
Let us inquire, What do our people want? They want 
godly pastors. To produce such is the most important 
and the most difficult part of a ministerial education. 
The people being spiritually diseased, can even not be 
made to comprehend their real spiritual want, unless there 
be some one to teach them the principles of a better life. 
But how can any one understand the wants of the people, ° 
whose mind and heart are destitute of knowledge and un- 
derstanding ? Can the blind lead the blind? Sin in the 
world is a fearful reality. The Gospel of Christ, which 
God has appointed for the salvation of men, is a blessed 
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reality. If the pastor, however, has not known sin in its 
bitter consequences, how shall he be able to persuade the 
people of their danger? His warnings will fall upon the 
ears of the people, as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 
His own spirit is not awake to the degrading, and loathsome 
nature of sin. The Gospel to such a soul has no reality. 
It is regarded and treated only as a subject of history. 
Such a one is not what the people want. They may desire 
such a one, and prefer him to one after God’s own heart, 
_ but he is not what they really need. The people, diseased 
as to the head and heart, are often not competent to judge 
correctly what would be the best for them. It is to be 
presumed that when the Gospel is preached aright, sinners 
will be awakened. Preaching is the grand instrumentality, 
which the Lord Jesus has established for the conversion of 
sinners. He “ordained twelve, that they should be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach. And 
they departed and went through the towns, preaching the 
Gospel, and healingeverywhere.” The great Master, prior 
to his ascension, also gave this commandment to his disci- 
ples: “Go ye into all the towns, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Under the first Gospel sermon three 
thousand were converted, when the fires of persecution 
raged, and separated the disciples. “They that were scat- 
tered abroad, went everywhere preaching the word.” It 
was, also, by preaching and writing, that Luther awa- 
kened and aroused the slumbering Principalities of Ger- 
many. Itisimpossible to overrate the importance of 
preaching ; and he is no friend of the Church or the world, 
who impairs its sanctity, or diminishes the estimation in 
which it should be held. 

The preaching of the Gospel is, therefore, God’s method 
of reaching the spiritual wants of the people. For this 
the pastoral office has been ordained. The pastor, howev- 
er, must not only preach for the edification of his members, 
but also for the conversion of sinners; not only for the 
good of those who are inside of the Church but, also, for 
those who are out of it. 

When the Gospel is preached in its purity, it must pro- 
duce a reviving effect among the people. Revivals of re- 
ligion are not therefore merely denominational peculiari- 
ties; they are essential results of the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel. Hence, they are no more Methodism than 
they are Lutheranism. There were revivals of religion 
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in the Lutheran Church, before John Wesley was born. 
“About the middle of the seventeenth century, the Church 
was blessed with a powerful revival of religion. Tbe 
whole city of Frankfort was moved by a single sermon, 
delivered by Rev P. J. Speneron the ‘Righteousness of the 
Pharisees and that of the children of God! Multitudes 
crowded into the church to hear his powerful appeals, 
whilst many took offence and denounced him as a fanatic, 
- declaring they would never listen to him again. It was 
during this revival that Spener found it necessary to ap- 
point special meetings for prayer and religious inquiry. 
In these meetings he spoke personally to the people on the 
state of religion in their souls, in other words, he convers- 
ed with them respecting their Chirstian experience, and 
gave them such instruction as their respective cases re- 
quired.’” ‘This was in 1670, just thirty-three years before 
the birth of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
When sinners are awakened by the word and spirit of 
of God, how shall the pastor deal with them? Is not this 
an essential part of his ministerial education ? 

It will throw much light upon this part of our subject 
to ascertain how the Apostles and early Christians dealt 
with awakened sinners. Let us look at the conversions 
recorded in the New Testament. The Acts (2: 37—41,) 
refers to the conversion of three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost. Here we have three thousand awakened sin- 
ners, inquiring what they must do to be saved. How did 
Peter deal with them? This was the process; by his 
preaching they were awakened and convinced, that they 
were sinners, and having confessed this, they were imme- 
diately informed on what condition they could be pardon- 
ed. They must repent, and be baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Having complied with these conditions, 
they were assured by the Apostle, who was inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, that their sins were forgiven them, and 
they were numbered with the Christians. Now, the way 
the Apostle Peter dealt with awakened sinners on the day of 
Pentecost, is the method, according to which we should 
deal with them. The minister should know who have 
been convicted by the sermon—who in the Church are 
anxious in reference to the salvation of their souls. How 
shall he ascertain this? In various ways. He may visit 
the awakened at their houses, if he has the time and oppor- 
tunity. He may appoint inquiry meetings for their special 
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benefit. The awakened want knowledge and understand- 
ing. This is also the design of catechetical instruction. 
It is to get persons interested in reference to their ‘salva- 
tion. The minister asks the catechumen questions, and 
receives answers. Thus the mind is educated, and filled 
with knowledge and understanding. The minister prays 
with the young, and for them, until they are brought to 
Christ ; at last he calls them forward to the altar, receives 
their solemn pledge of fidelity to the Church, and then 
confirms them. This is the apostolic method. Thus the 
Kthiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26—39,) was brought to 
Christ. The eunuch asked Philip: “I pray thee, of whom 
speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other 
man?” Heisan inquirer. Then Philip commences to 
explain to him what he must do, and assures him that if 
he believes with all his heart in the Lord Jesus, he may 
be baptized. The eunuch complies with the conditions, 
and goes on his way rejoicing. Thus the pastor accord- 
ing to God’s heart, inquires into the state of the sinner’s 
mind, and into the purposes of his heart, and if he finds him 
awakened, an inquirer, he at once preaches to him the 
promises of the Gospel, and, on the authority of God’s 
word, assures him of salvation. This, then, is the true 
method: first, the sinner must perceive evidence ; second- 
ly, he must believe that evidence; and, thirdly, he must 
feel it. The awakened sinner must first know what are 
the conditions of salvation, and that he has complied with 
them. The conditions are laid down by the Saviour him- 
self. He says, “He that beheveth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” If we therefore repent of our sins,(for this con- 
dition is implied in the others,) and confess the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and believe in Him with all our hearts, we 
have the pardon of our sins and eternal life. For Christ 
has said: ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth 
mv word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is 
passed from death unto life.” (John 5 : 24.) 

We require, therefore, pastors who are educated in the 
true method of bringing souls to Christ. We want men 
who will stand by the Apostolic method, and who will not 
be turned from it by the ritualistic tendency of the age. 
The Church must return to primitive Christianity, through 
the gate of pure Protestantism; otherwise the world will 
never be brought under the dominion of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. That there will be a restoration in due time, and 
that the present current of history is in that direction, we 
do not doubt. 

Pure Protestantism and primitive Christianity are synon- 
ymous. The Reformation commenced with the discovery 
of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. While Luther was 
climbing the stair-case of Pilate, it was revealed to him, 
by the Divine Spirit, that “The just shall live by faith.” 
There was primitive Christianity, found again in its es- 
sence-—not merely as a doctrine of the symbols, but in all 
its saving, gracious power. «This was the secret of Luther's 
success. Withoutit, he would have beenasimbecile asother 
men. Asa doctrine, it had been taught by Romanism; 
but as the mainspring of Christianity, it was unknown and 
ignored. It was practically lost under Ritualism. 

We now inquire more particularly into the intellectual 
qualifications of the pastor, the knowledge and under- 
standing requisite for a proper discharge of the pastoral 
office. Paul says that a minister of the Gospel must be 
apt to teach. The Greek for this is ddax<1xdv, which means 
one skilful in teaching, qualified to teach. A minister is 
an educator in the proper sense of the term. This is pro- 
ved by his commission : “Go and teach all nations.” In 
the earliest ages, the entire education and culture of 
the people were in the hands of priests, who were the first 
founders of institutions, the first savants, statesmen, judges, 
physicians, astronomers, and architects. Science has been 
separated from religion, and teaching has been a distinct 
profession, only in the most highly civilized communities, 
Hven in these, Jearning and schools have often been, to a 
greater or less extent, more or less directly, under the pa- 
tronage and care of religious bodies, since religion hag 
been esteemed by all nations the highest interest of socie- 
ty. If we take the training which the first Christian 
teachers received as the normal status, we shall find that 
they were well qualified, apt to teach. It was evident to 
all observers that they had been with Jesus, and had 
learned of Him. They were men of genius, and had re- 
ceived of the Lord the best moraland intellectual training. 
For three years and a half they attended the theological 
instructions of the “Great Teacher, sent from God.” To see 
their qualifications, look at their writings. What pro- 
ductions more logical, more accurate, more rhetorical ! 
Matthew writes like one perfectly trained for the counting- 
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foom, arranging his matter in parallel columns, a real geo- 
metrician in order and form. Mark paints like a master 
of the-art. Luke writes as fluently and as elegantly as 
Demosthenes. Paul reasons more logically, more pro- 
foundly, and more impressively than Plato. Peter writes 
every sentence a text. James is a model pastor in in- 
struction. Jude isa flaming fire. John is the profound- 
est of all, looking into the very heart of God, and descri- 
bing His attribute of love. The same, no doubt, could be 
said of all the other apostles and teachers, had they left us 
Scriptures. If we, therefore, take the training of the apos- 
tles and early teachers, as the normal status of education, 
for the ministry, we have a very high grade, which is one 
approximated, in our best theological institutions. 
But in what were the early Christian teachers trained? 
When the Great Teacher made his appearance in the 
world, he found it almost totally ignorant of true Moral 
Science. Man had become earthly, sensual, devilish. He 
found his chief good in the gratification of his appetites ; 
he had lost his original righteousness, and the ultimate 
rule of morals. The condition of the race absolutely de- 
manded the presence of this Great Teacher. The public 
conscience of the whole race had to be awakened. The 
early disciples were first trained in the science of morals. 
The ultimate rule of life could be found only in the 
teaching and life of the blessed Master. By this, moral 
character must be formed and estimated. Man must be 
made to feel a universal ought, pressing upon the entire 
conscience of humanity, binding both the teacher and the 
taught to the one great cause, from whom all things come, 
and upon whom all things depend. He must be brought 
to see that the spiritual part of his being, the purity of his 
spirit, is the highest good. He must be made to feel that 
all his voluntary actions must be held in subordination to 
the dignity of the rational spirit. How could the world 
ever have recovered this lost central truth, had it not been 
taught and illustrated in the life of Christ? Starting with 
Christ, as the center of spiritual life, the soul is at once led 
into the beautiful field of ethics. Into this, Jesus at once 
led his disciples. ‘In Him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.” Al] around was moral darkness. The 
first doctaine that Jesus impressed upon the mind of his 
disciples was repentance. They had become like other 
men sensual, and earthly; like others they had degraded 
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the excellency of their spiritual nature, which once stood 
in the image of God. How to recover this, was the great 
question the first teachers had to learn. It is the first for 
every teacher of religion. He must learn true humility 
in the school of Christ. The position which Jesus at once 
laid down to His disciples was this: “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” A difficult lesson to learn, but’ without 
it there can be no qualification for a proper discharge of 
the ministerial office. Christ must become our spiritual 
life. Thus delivered from the thraldom of a carnal mind, 
.with a voluntary agency, moving wholly within the sphere 
of Christ’s will, the Christian teacher has found a starting- 
point, whence he may exert an influence on others. He 
thus becomes a living-center of a moral influence. Such 
was the ethical education of the apostles and primitive 
teachers. Moral goodness was with the Great Teacher 
superior to everything else. So it always should be. 
When a Christian teacher can exclaim: “I am crucified 
with Christ : nevertheless I live; yet not I, buat Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me, “then already may he become a 
teaaher of others. . 
Intimately connected with the study of ethics is the 
philosophy of the human mind. Although the Bible is 
not a text book on Mental Science, yet it contains the 
fundamental truths, upon which alone a true rational Psy- 
chology can be built. When Paul writes to the Colos- 
sians: ‘Beware lestany man spoil you through philosophy,” 
he means, of course, the philosophy falsely so-called, the 
vain conceits and sophistical reasonings of the Greeks. 
Who understood the human mind better than Paul? Who 
ean explain his writings without a profound acquaintance 
with mental science? We do not maintain that this can be 
acquired only at College and the Theological Seminary. 
John Bunyan knew more of mental philosophy than nine- 
tenths of those who give instruction in this branch of 
knowledge. The study is attended with many difficulties, 
which deter ordinary minds from its prosecution without 
some help. It is difficult to turn the eye of the mind to 
an examination of itself, and its own Operations. This re- 
quires labor, patient labor. But within this field lies the 
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work of religion. “Asa man thinketh in hig heart, so is 
he.” This is the field which the minister of the Gospel 
must cultivate, if he would be successful in his work. 

Equally important is a knowledge of Natural and Re: 
vealed Theology. Here is presented another wide field 
for the student. He starts out in the study of Natural 
Theology with the questions, What isthe idea of God? 
Whence is thisidea? Upon no questionsare men naturally 
more ignorant than upon these. Although the idea of God 
may be clearly apprehended by the human mind, coming 
only through the faculty of reason, and contained in this, 
namely, that the creation and constmmation of allthings is 
from within himself, yet how much skepticism is there in 
the world on these questions! There is the atheist’! 
While his mind receives the idea of God, yet he attempts 
to deny the actual existence of God. But “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” The atheist only 
wishes there were no God. But he might just as well try 
to stop seeing, when the light of heaven is poured in upon 
his eyes, or cease hearing, when the roar of thunder 
sounds in his ear, as to attempt to deny, to his own satis- 
“faction, the existence of that God, whose invisible nature 
is clearly apprehended by the things that are made. The 
denial of the existence of God is never a first conclusion 
of the human mind, for what has originally awakened the 
idea is conclusive ptoof of the divine existence. Man be- 
comes an atheist by speculation. He first assumes to deny 
the existence of God. He does not distinctly deny it, but 
he professes not to see sufficient evidence for a positive af- 
firmation. It often originates from a wrong philosophy, 
but oftener from a bad heart. Thus the pastor meets with 
errors, which lie at the very door of the work which he 
has undertaken. Men, therefore, should not be sent to 
preach, who do not clearly apprehend the idea of God, and 
who are not able to vindicate his divine existence. It 
belongs to the Christian ministry to give the world the true 
idea of God, the God of nature and of the Bible ; to point 
out his attributes, show his ultimate end in creation, and 
his purpose to attain that end; to illustrate his providen- 
tial and moral governments, and man’s future state. 

But this is not all. There is, also, Revealed Theology. 
Shall the Scriptures be taught without study? The stu- 
dent must take into his hands the Bible gontaining God's 
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supernatural revelation, and look with earnestness into it for 
a clearer and fuller statement of the divine existence than 
can be possibly learned from the teachings of nature. His 
conceptions of Bible truth must be much more vivid than 
those of the multitude. Hvery sentence must become to 
the minister a pure river of the water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God, and of the 
Lamb. Inthis field the student finds gems of the rarest kind, 
beauties of the richest hues, all perfectly arranged by the 
Divine Spirit for contemplation and future use. In the 
field of Natural Theology, he found no Mediator between 
God and man, but here he finds Him, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is now eager to study the character of the 
whole Godhead, as revealed by Jesus Christ; the modes of 
the Divine Being ; His attributes; the trinity of the God- 
head; the divinity and humanity of the Mediator; and 
His Sonship. . He is desirous to learn more respecting 
the works of creation and providence; of holy and fal- 
len angels; of man in his primitive state; of the introduc- 
tion and prevalence of sin in the world; of man under the ~ 
law of God; of man violating that law; of the changes in- 
troduced into the world by sin; of universal and entire 
depravity ; of the connection of our depravity with Ad- 
am’s sin; then of original sin as affecting the race; then 
how God’s character can be vindicated in permitting the 
introduction of sin into the world. But almost discoura- 
ged by the magnitude of these subjects, he turns to man’s 
redemption, to the nature and object of the atonement ; 
justification by faith alone; the doctrine of election ; re- 
generation ; adoption and sanctification ; and the perseve- 
rance of saints in holiness; the doctrines of the resurrec- 
tion and the judgment ; the eternal holiness and happiness 
of God’s children ; and the eternal misery of God’s enemies. 
These topics require not a little time, in order to be preach- 
ed, as taught in the Bible. And then there are the posi- 
tive institutions of Christianity; the sacraments; the divine 
institution, universality and perpetuity of the Sabbath ; the 
Church with its government and discipline, and kindred 
subjects, all opening new fields for investigation and study. 
What shall we further say of a practical knowledge of 
Homiletics and Sacred Rhetoric? If the teacher does not 
reason logically, how shall he convince his hearers? Hig 
logic must be based on universal and necessary forms of 
judgment. But he must not only be able to originate con- 
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ceptions, and by the process of thinking connect them for 
some conclusion, but he must be able to impress the con- 
victions of his own mind upon the minds of his hearers, 
and here comes in language Does it matter how the 
thought is communicated? Whether it pass through the 
minds of the teacher as the pure word of God, or re- 
ceive different hues and colors from an illogical and erro- 
neous imagination, or lose its native power in bungling 
sentences and lifeless expressions? At the very founda-’ 
tion of teaching lie logic and grammar; logic giving the 
thought, and grammar the body of the discourse. Would 
the teacher impress his sentiments upon the minds of oth- 
ers? This is the province of Sacred Rhetoric. Here 
comes in sermonizing. 

It has been argued by some, that a text is prejudicial 
to pulpit eloquence, encumbering it with superfluous mat- 
ter, crippling invention, and inconsistent with good taste. 
The objection obviously arises from a mistaken idea of the 
nature of a discourse. Hvery sermon should have a text} 
it should be evolved from it, as the stock from the seed. 
First we have the seed, the text; then the blade, the be- 
ginning or introduction of the discourse ; then the ear, the 
middle or body of the discourse; and after that, the full 
corn in the ear, the end of the discourse. If the discourse 
be not thus evolved from the text, if it have no passage 
of Scripture for its foundation, it will have no divine au- 
thority and no binding influence on the minds of the 
hearers. 

But the minister should also be thoroughly acquainted 
with the evidences of Christianity, or his ministry may 
awaken pity; it will excite contempt. 

We have mentioned some of the qualifications, requisite 
toa proper discharge of the sacred ministry. No man 
by nature is wholly qualified for the work. However 
fine and excellent the marble, it still requires the chisel of 
the artist, and the polishing process to bring out all its 
qualities. Hducation cultivates man’s mind and manners, 
and thus qualifies him for usefulness in the Church. No 
matter where, and how it*is procured, knowledge must be 
in our possession, if we would feed others with understand- 
ing. Of all sciences the study of theology is the most pro- 
found. Nature requires study, but nature’s God, more. 
The Bible is written in languages differing from any now 
in use. Shall we proclaim the oracles of God, and yet not 
be allowed to enter into the Holy of Holies, to hear and 
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understand for ourselves, what is the voice of Jehovah ? 
Shall the interpreters of these oracles proclaim only what 
has been interpreted to them? The minister of the Gos- 
pel must be astudentall his life time? He should give- 
himself wholly to the- work—to reading, meditation, and 


prayer. 


ARTICLE IX. 


KANT, THE DISCOVERER OF THE ROAD TO TRUE SCI- 
ENCE IN METAPHYSICS. 


By Rey. J. Hinperer, A. M., Troy, Ohio. 


Speculative reason had a large share in the production 
%: the different Theologies with which the Christian world 
is flooded, and out of which the practical realist only finds 
his way to the goal of truth, The Critique of Pure Reason 
sets limits to these wild and fanciful speculations, confines 
the theories to their practical aspect, and leads them into 
the goal of utility to mankind. Philosophy and religion 
are constantly intersecting each other, so that it is difficult 
in dogmatic theology to say, in what proportion each con- 
sists. Religion, as the oracle from God, is in its revealed 
form objective ; and it is for the human mind a source of 
knowledge and even of speculation, as much as nature is. 
In both, nature and the written word, God has revealed 
himself, and both have their specific ends. 

It would be folly in the highest degree to affect to de- 
spise philosophy and seem to approach the theory of the: 
Christian religion without it, because it is impossible to 
treat religion dogmatically without the aid of Metaphysics. 
In the scientific exhibition of our religious knowledge, the 
faculties of our mind are brought into exercise. And as 
the man who uses a certain object more advantageously in 
the natural world, when he has made himself acquainted 
with the relation which the construction of its mechanism 
or organism has to its adaptation, so human reason knows, 
how to make better use of its power by having a clear 
knowledge of itself, of its various faculties and functions, 
and of its adaptation to the various objects of knowledge. 
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Metaphysics is, as Kant says, the mother of all sciences. 
Therefore, it might appear strange, that there is no science, 
which had so many conflicts to sustain from the time of 

Plato to that of Kant. Theory after theory arose from 
the depths of human reason, but no one was satisfactory. 
One dogmatist in Metaphysics was pulling down, what the 
one before himhad built up. It has been the battle-ground 
of the keenest intellects, but no one was able togaina firm 
foothold in a science that is destined to hold absolute sway 
over all other branches of knowledge and give them title- 
deeds to their claims. 

‘The reason is very obvious. As the first of all sciences, 
its true path could only be discovered after the lapse of 
ages. The human intellect had to be moved forward in 
the discovery of other truths, the other sciences had to be 
completed, mind had to be quickened to the most abtruse 
and the most intricate exercises, ere it could make itself, 
its faculties and its functions, the object ofits study. The 
development of every human soul demonstrates this fact 
most incontrovertibly. The mind is, in the infant, in ut- 
ter unconsciousness, and awakes in self-consciousness, after 
it has been quickened into self-activity by taking cogni- 
zance of external objects. The history of an individual is 
the history of mankind in this and a moral view. In the 
beginning, mankind was in its unconscious infancy, now it 
has assumed its ripening manhood. 

Metaphysics is the most abstruse of all sciences, and de- 
mands an entire control of one’s thoughts to follow out its 
subtle windings. The most acute intellects have com- 
menced its path, as Aristotleand Plato and, in the last cen- 
tury, Wolf, but their successors found it necessary to com- 
mence the path anew, for their predecessors’ road did not 
lead to the expected end. It wasa mere jumbtling of words 
and ideas, a groping in the dark. It was reserved for 
Kant, the most profound thinker in, this branch of science, 
to discover the road, to find out the necessary principles, 
by which the human mind in thinking is governed, and to 
elaborate a systematic whole, in which all the different parts 
are in organic unity. 

His mind has grasped the entire intellect with its neces- 
sary principles and given to the world a philosophy that 
will outlive the fallacious theories of the dogmatics, who 
despise the curbing influence, which his Critique of Reason 
gives to their fanciful imaginations and dreams. 
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Kant observed that keen intellects before him had been 
successful in striking out the path to a sure progress in 
other sciences, as in Mathematics, Natural Science and 
Astronomy, by applying the principle that the objects of 
our knowledge must direct themselves by what reason puts 
into them, and not by what it receives from them. One 
and the same method led to equally satisfactory results. 
Consequently, the mind itself must be the efficient cause 
in creating a science by finding a law, which binds up the 
facts of the mind in systematic unity. The abstractions 
of our mind, the comparison of our ideas, and even the 
arrangement of them into different classes under more 
comprehensive heads, could give no science, as long as the 
universal and necessary principles which pervade them all 
were not found. . 

Logic and Mathematics were the two sciences, that had 
the special fortune to be conducted into the kingly road to 
sure progress from the earliest times. Aristotle was the 
Father of Logic and from his time, it made no single step 
backward, because he discovered its necessary principles, 
and all that ages could accomplish after him’ was greater 
clearness and elegance in the elaboration of his system. 
Mathematics, the surest and most exact of all sciences, 
which, with the certainty of its intuitive axioms, combines 
clearness in demonstration, progressed in an undisputed 
path among that wonderful people of antiquity, the Gre- 
cians. If Copernicus would not have conceived the con- 
tradictory idea, for the purpose of making better progress 
in Astronomy, that the starry heavens are at rest, and the 
beholder in motion, and if a Newton had not found the 
law that these ponderous bodies attract each other propor- * 
tionally as their quantities, and inversely as the square of 
their distances, Astronomers had been obliged to be satis- 
fied with the grouping of the stars into constellations, a 
mere child-play and not science. Kant refers to these facts 
in the introduction to his Critique of Pure Reason and de- 
fines his position as a similar attempt in creating a science 
of the mind by discovering its @ priort principles. 

Such a system must possess completeness and univer- 
sality. The human mind grasped in its completeness and 
entireness cannot conceal from itself any of its governing 
principles, as component parts of a whole. They must 
stand in the mind’s own light. Any false principle, that 
might beg recognition, will be detected by the mind’s eye, 
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any defect that would leave the system incomplete will, by 
the application of this method, at once be discovered, and 
a complete system of the governing principles of the hu- 
man mind will reveal itself in symmetrical beauty. Kant 
has accomplished this, and he, conscious of this fact, flat- 
ters himself with having bestowed upon posterity a rich, 
imperishable legacy which will be inexhaustible in coming 
ages. Truth once discovered need not be ashamed of itself. 
It may be, that at the time of its discovery, it will be 
against the current thought of the multitude, but the ap- 
plication of its principles to common facts, must finally 
convince the most uninformed of their correétness. ‘Truth 
cannot be silenced by the commands of potentates, nor 
lulled into sleep by ignorance; it will ever assert anew its 
worth by its own intrinsic right to be known of men. 
Galileo was put into prison, because he asserted, against 
the prevailing dogmatic theology of the Church, that the 
sun stands still and the earth moves around it, and after 
being released from his prison, he could stamp with his 
foot on the ground and say: “Still the sun stands, and the 
earth moves !” 

One singular peculiarity is found in Kant’s ‘System of 
Pure Reason, that he makes experience the criterion for 
the truth of objects in metaphysical speculation. In this 
way, he attains two grand divisions: objects of our knowl- 
edge that can be tested by experience, such are those of 
the sense, and those objects that transcend all experience, 
to which belong the speculative ideas of the Reason, of 
which it can be neither affirmed nor denied, that real ex- 
ternal objects correspond to them. ‘T’o these belong God, 
- Liberty and Immortality. He saves himself from the 
dark gulf of universal doubt in objects of this kind of 
‘knowledge by assuming a practical or moral reason that. 
outweighs every speculation, and demands that they 
should be acknowledged veritable realities. His object 
was not, as he affirms, to prove thé reality of these objects. 
of philosophical speculation, but to set limits to the arro- 
gant assumptions of the dogmatists, who pretend to know 
these objects of our knowledge as they are, which is alto- 
gether an impossibility, since the truth of such knowledge 
cannot be tested by experience. The use of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, seeming to be negative only, is really pos- 
itive. It purifies metaphysics from the fallacious theories. 
of the schools, cireumscribes the extent of knowledge, and 
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conducts metaphysical speculation into the path in which 
only success may be attained. The purpose of it is sum- 
med up in the following words of Kant: “By this the 
root may be cut off from Materialism, Fatalism, Infidelity, 
Fanaticism, and Superstition, which can become univer- 
sally hurtful, finally from Idealism and Skepticism which 
are more dangerous to the schools, and can hardly find en- 
trance into the minds of the people.”* ; 

We assign to Kant not too much praise, when we as- 
cribe to him the revolution, which philosophical specula- 
tion has experienced since his time, and call him the Father 
of Mental ciMoanyien The philosophers following him 
became his disciples. If they have not solved all the 
mysteries which the inquiring mind detects everywhere, 
they tried to solve them by the applications of his princi- 
ples. If we compare carefully Hickok’s Philosophy with 
Kant’s Critique, we discover that the former has incorpo- 
rated into itself all the fundamental ideas of the latter, 
that Hickok follows closely the divisions and subdivisions 
of Kant’s Categories, for which we cast no blame upon 
Hickok, for Kant’s system is correct and complete in itself. 
The only merit we can assign to Hickok is, that he has 
greater elegance and clearness in the elaboration of the 
same system, that he brought two of Kant’s Categories, 
which the latter had enumerated under the faculty of the 
understanding over to the faculty of the sense, so as to 
make sense not merely a faculty for receiving the phenom- 
ena of the external world, as Kant has done, but by ascrib- 
ing to it complete perception. Compare what Hickok says 
on the @ priori elements of all possible forms in space and 
time (pp. 152—168) ‘and on the a priori elements of all 
possible anticipation of appearance in the sense (pp. 183— 
188) with Kant’s Categories of Quantity and Quality (p. 106,) 
and we find that Hickok has after the consideration of every 
faculty in its subjective idea added the dissertation of the 
same faculties in their objective law, whilst Kant consid- 
ers the faculties of the mind, Sense, Understanding and 
Reason, only in their subjective idea in evolving the neces- 
sary and @ priori principles, and abstains from the other 
part of the work of considering them in their objective 
law. The enumeration of facts to prove the correctness 
of the subjective idea im the analysis of the a priori princi- 
ples, he calls examples of which the judges of Metaphysics 
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have no need. He was afraid of making his book too vol- 
uminous, and of effacing the clearness which the ready glance 
of its articulation could produce. He says: “A. Ther- 
rason says well, If one measures the size of a book not 
according to the number of leaves, but according to time 
which one must have for the purpose of understanding it, 
of many a book it could be said, that it would be much 
shorter, if it was not so short. Otherwise, if the intention 
is directed to the comprehensibility of speculative knowl- 
edge, being diffuse, but nevertheless a united whole by a 
principle, it could with as much right be said, many a book 
had become much clearer, if it had not been intended to be 
too clear. For the helps in clearness assist in the parts, 
but scatter often in the whole, and, notwithstanding their 
clear colors, efface the articulation or the organism of the 
system, and make it indiscernible, upon which the most 
depends to be enabled to judge of its unity and fitness.” 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures; Critical, Doctrinal and 
Homiletical with special reference to Ministers and Stadents. By 
John Peter Lange, in connection with a number of eminent Hurope- 
an Divines. ‘Translated from the German, and edited with additions, 
By Philip Schaff, D. D., in connection with American Divines of 
various Evangelical denominations. New York : C. Scribner & Co. 

Vol. VI ofthe New Testament: Containing the Two Epistles of 
Paul to the Corinthians. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 

Vol. Vil of the New Testament: containing the Hpistles to the 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 

Vol. I of the O]d Testament: containing a General Introduction 
and the Book of Genesis. New York : C. Scribner & Co. 

The publishers are issuing the different installments of this great 
work as rapidly as the material is prepared. The recent volumes are 
not inferior in interest to any that have preceded them. The results. 
of long continued study are presented with a freshness and vigor of 
thought and expression that are really surprising. In the present is- 
sues, the Epistles to the Corinthians are by Charles Friedrich 
Kling, Doctor of Theology, and late Dean of Marbach on the Neck- 
ar. The First Epistle is translated by Daniel W. Poor, D. D., the 
Second by Convoy P. Wing, i). D. The Hpistles to the Thessalo- 
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nians by Drs. Auberlen and Riggenbach have been translated by Dr. 
Lillie; Timothy by Dr. Van Oosterzee, translated by Drs. Washburn 
and Ifarwood; Titus and Philemon by Dr. Van Oosterzee, translated 
by Drs. Day and Hackett; Hebrews by Dr. Moll, translated by Dr. 
' Kendrick; the representatives of five countries and seven Christian 
denominations. The Book of Genesis is by Dr. Lange himself, 
translated, with numerous additions, by Drs. Lewisand Gosman. In 
our brief notice, it is not designed to enter into an extended or criti- 
cal examination of this Magium Opus ; we simply direct attention to 
the work, as an exhaustless treasure of theological information. We 
hope to have for a future number of the Quarterly a full review of 
this great Commentary of the age, indicating its merits as well as 
its defects. 

Sermons preached upon several occasions. By Robert South, D.-D. 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vol. Il, New York: Hurd and Houghton. We are gratified to find 
that the enterprise of the publishers has met with sufficient encour- 
agement to justify the issue of another volume of Sermons by this 
prince among preachers. His power has never been questioned, and 
it is not difficult, at-the present day, to detect in the pulpit the man 
whose mind is brought in frequent contact with this thoughtful 
author. 

Discussions in Theology. By Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. LL. Ds 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph. These discussions were originally published in Pe- 
riodicals, from which they have been gathered, and carefully revised. 
They are on different and important subjects, such as the Atonement, 
the Pre-existence of Christ, the Will, Preparation for Preaching, Jus- 
tification by Grace, Faith, Truth—the same, the Divine Purposes, 
the Work of the Spirit, and are presented with the ability and earn- 
estness, so characteristic of the author. 

Lie Tuble Talk of Martin Luther. Translated by William Hazlitt, 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. This is a most beautiful volume, of high artistic finish, 
very creditable to the taste, skill, and enterprise of all concerned in 
its publication. As it is neither sectarian nor partizan in its charac- 
ter, it ought to be acceptable, not only to the whole Lutheran Church 
of all sections of the country and all shades of opinion, but to 
Christians of every denomination. The history of this singular vol- 
ume, almost as remarkable as its contents, are given by Captain Bell 
in the Introduction of Mr. Hazlitt, who tells us, that the contents of 
the book were gathered from the mouth of Luther, by his friends and 
disciples, and chiefly by Antony Lauterbach and John Aurifaber, in- 
timately associated with the Reformer towards the close of his life 
They consist of memoranda of his opinions, observations and extem- 
poraneous discourses in the freedom of familiar friendship, in his pri- 
vate walks during the discharge of his official duties, and at table 
Although the book may contain some few historical errors there can 
be no doubt as to the completeness and authenticity of the matter 
The character and spirit of the author, are seen on every page. We 
trust, that the effort to furnish the Church with Luther’s Table-Talk 
in so elegant a form will be appreciated, and meet with the reward 
which it deseryes. 

q +48 ~ TY ‘ 

The Life of Gustavus Adolphus. By Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, 
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Graduate of the University of France. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Board of Publication, 42° North Ninth St., Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. A very interesting subject is here presented in an at- 
tractive form, and much valuable information communicated. The 
material has been gathered from various reliable sources. ‘|he nar- 
rative of the great Christian hero, especially his efforts on behalf of 
Christian liberty, cannot fail to interest, particularly the youthful read- 
er, for whose benefit the preparation of the work was chiefly under- 
taken. We are very much gratified, that the tendency to give our 
Church in this country a literature of its own is- increasing, and we 
cherish the hope that the number of books published under Luther- 
an auspices will be greatly multiplied. Let us in this respect, as well 
as in others, provoke one another to good works. 

Phe Augsburg Confession, literally translated from the original 
Latin, with the most important additions of the German text incorpor- 
ated: togenmer with the General Creeds ; and an introduction, notes, 
and analytical index. By Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Norton Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary of the Hvangelical Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia. Philadelplia: Tract and Book Society of 
St. John’s Hvangelical Lutheran Church. Lutheran Book Store, 
807 Vine St. The introduction, embracing nearly fifty pages, discuss- 
es the nature and necessity of Creeds—early Creeds—Romanism and 
its Creed—the preliminaries to the preparation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession—its authorship—the absence of Luther from Augsburg— 
correspondence with -him—his opinion of the Confession—the object, 
of the Confession—its presentation—Latin and German text—the 
alterations, and current editions of the Confession—its structure and 
divisions—its literature and the character and value of the Confes- 
sion. Then are presented the Three General Creeds of the Church— 
the Apostles’—the Nicene and the Athanasian, The Augsburg Con- 
fession literally translated from the Latin with additions from the 
German follows, accompanied with Notes on some portions of the 
Confession which have been misapprehended and misrepresented. 
There is, also, a fuil and analytical index given as an aid, in making 
the Confession its own interpreter. We welcome with great interest 
any contribution to the literature of the Church, designed to increase 
our acquaintance with the venerable Confession, in the love and de- 
fence of which the whole Lutheran Church of this country is united. 
Ag to some of the views presented in this work, a difference of opin- 
ion will naturally be entertained, depending very much on the posi- 
tion of the reader in reference to the subjects now agitating the Church, 
but no one will call into question the abilities of the Editor, or fail to 
recognize the research and scholarship, exhibited in the preparation of 
the work. , 

Lectures on the Gospels for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
Church Year. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Pastor of St. John’s 
Bvangelical Lutheran Church. Philadelphia : Lutheran Book Store, 
807 Vine St, ‘hese Lectures are issued in numbers, each number 
containing seven Lectures. The whole series, when completed, will 
embrace nine numbers, making three volumes, each of about four 
hundred pages. The present numper is taken up with Advent and 
Christmas, and in the presentation of the truth the author's charac- 
teristic clearness and power as a writer are fully sustained. ; 

The Apocalypse. A Series of Special Lectures on the Revelation 
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of Jesus Christ, with Revised Text. By J. A. Seiss, D. D. Phila- 
delphia ; Smith English & Co. This issue completes the third num- 
ber of this serial, furnishing the Twelfth Lecture in the Course, 
and bringing the discussion down to the beginning of the sixth chap- 
ter of Revelation. These discussions are regarded by those who are 
in sympathy with Dr. Seiss’ views, as among the ablest and the 
most comprehensive, that have been given to the public, in connec- 
tion with researches on the Millenarian question. And although we 
may differ in sentiment from the author, we cannot but be struck 
with his deep convictions and the earnest spirit, with which he pre- 
sents his opinions. 2 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
New York : Hurd & Houghton. Part XI is on our table, and brings 
the work down to the word Jonadab. he labors of Professor Hack- 
ett and Mr. Abbott add materially to the thoroughness and complete- 
ness of this valuable Dictionary, and render it a —— 
ment on the English edition. , 

Annals of the United States Christian Commission. By Rev. Lem- 
nel Moss, Home Secretary to the Commission. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. This attractive volume, written in accordance 
with the request of the Executive Committee, by one highly compe- 
tent for the task, presents the recordrof a most noble charity, and no 
history of those wonderful times would be complete without notice 
of the important service rendered the country by this Christian 
Institution. The great and blessed work accomplished by the Com- 
mission will*always be gratefully acknowledged. The book abounds 
in the most interesting facts, judiciously collected, the value of whielt 
it is impossible to indicate in’ this brief notice. The fine steel en- 
graving of George H. Stuart, the Christian philanthropist, the mas- 
ter-spirit of the Commission, is a most faithful likeness and an inter- 
esting addition to the work. 

fistory of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By John Foster 
Kirk, Vol. HI. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. The volume 
before us resumes the narrative of its hero with the Swiss War and 
the Hericourt Campaign, and traces it through the contentions in 
Jura andthe Siege of Neuss, describes the English Inyasion of France 
(1475,) the Conquest of Lorraine, of the Pays de Vaud, the organi- 
zation of the Burgundian Army, the varied career of Charles till 
the hattle of Nancy, and closes with a graphic account of his death 
in 1477. Much of the material has been gathered from manuscripts 
in the archives of Switzerland, and is full of interest to the student 
of history. We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Kirk, a posi- 
tion among the first writers of the age. 

Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of Frederika Bremer. Editea 
by her sister, Charlotte Bremer. ‘Translated from the Swedish by 
Frederick Milow. New York: Hurd & Houghton. The narrative 
of this gifted woman is here presented with a simplicity and natural- 
ness which enlist and maintain the reader's attention through the en- 
tire progress of the work. He is brought into intimate and loving 
acquaintance with the subject, in her domestic and social life, and 
undertands the influences which were brought to bear upon her 
character and intellect. 

Dictionary of Shakespearian Quotations, exhibiting the most forci- 
ble passages, illnstrative of the various Passions, Affections and 
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Emotions of the Human Mind, selected and arranged in alphabetical 
order. From the writings of the Eminent Dramatic Poet. Phila- 
delphia ; Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. These extracts are class- 
ed under their appropriate head, and their place indicated, according to 
the London edition of Herminge and Condell. These beauties, col- 
lated from the writings of the great Dramatic Poet, will be found 
interesting not only as a table-book, but as a book of reference. 

Vulgarisms and other Hrrors of Speech; including a chapter on Taste 
and one containing examples of Bad Taste. Philadelphia : Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. This work treats of errors and the improprieties 
of speech, so prevalent and yet so offensive to good taste, the incorpo- 
ration of which into our language must be resisted. Designed to 
maintain the. purity of the English, the book is worthy of a kind re- 
ception, and ought to be circulated. 

A Constitutional View of the late War between the States ; tts Cunses, 
Character, Conduct and Results, Presented ina series of Colloquies 
at Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. In two volumes. Vol. 
I: National Publishing Company, Philadelphia. This is the only 
work yet published from a Southern stand-point, which professes to 
give a complete analysis of the causes of the War, and, from Mr. 
Stephens’ position before the conflict and during its progress, pos- 
sesses a deep interest. Itis.avbiume, designed for all sections and all 
parties and forms a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
War. 5 
Norwood, or Village Life in New England. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. This story bears the 
impress of Beecher’s versatile, original and peculiar genius. Whilst 
it abounds in fluent and suggestive writing, graphic description and 
pratical philosophy, there is nothing in the work that deserves the 
name of plot. In many respects it is defective and inartistic. We 
object, too, to some of the religious conversations, which are repeat- 
ed, as unworthy the sacred subject and bordering on the blasphemous; 
also to the unjust and false strictures on the ‘‘old Dutch settlers,” 
or the ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch around Gettysburg,” the “Dutch mind 
of Southern Pennsylvania,’’ ‘“‘the brutal demeanor of the Dutch 
farmers around Gettysburg.’’ Although occasionally one might be 
found here, as elsewhere, destitute of the common feelings of human- 
ity and patriotism, it is not true, that ‘‘the stolid farmers and men 
of the district round about the town, manifested neither patriotism 
nor humanity, practising every extortion and wringing out money for 
a drop of water given to the men who had fallen in the defence of 
their homes and their lives!” The truth is, the people of Gettys- 
burg, as well as the vicinity, were most faithful in their attentions 
and indefatigable in their labors of love to the wounded and dying 
that lay writhing and bleeding in every direction. With some few ex- 
ceptions, such as you found all over the country, our citizens were in 
earnest, loyal sympathy with the principles involved in the great 
conflict, and fully understood the price it cost, the immense sacrifice 
our brave soldiers made, to secure for the nation ‘‘a new birth of free- 
dom.”’ : t 

The Diamond Dickens Complete. We have received from 'Ticknor 
& Fields several additional volumes of their beautiful edition of Mr. 
Dickens’ works. ‘The last volume, the ‘‘Uncommercial Traveller and 
Additional Christmas Stories,’’ contains several papers, not included 
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in any other American edition, and collected and revised for this edition 
by the author himself. An interesting feature peculiar to this edi- 
tion, is that it furnishes a full Index of the characters introduced in 
the different works, and a synopsis of the most prominent incidents. 
All the volumes of this edition are in uniform style, and distinguished 
for their compactness, clearness of typography, beauty of illustra- 
tion and cheapness. 

Margaret: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lyndon, New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co, This is a beautiful story of domestic 
life on a Western farm, pure in its moral tone and purpose, in strik- 
ing contrast with much of the light literature, with which the press 
of the present day is teeming. We do, however, object to the style 
of conversation, although natural, in which some of the characters in- 
dulge. It is not in good taste, and it is important that our language 
be kept pure. 

The Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia: With an account of the 
proceedings connected with its opening June 20, 1867. Philadelphia 
George W. Childs. ‘his is a handsome volume, containing an in- 
teresting description of Mr. Child’s elegant iron edifice, corner of 
Chestnut and Sixth streets, erected for the accommodation of his ex- 
tensive business, with a’full account of the munificent banquet given 
on the occasion of its opening. ‘he building is one of the most 
commodious, and best constructed edifices of the kind in the world, 
and is a*credit to the honored Proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
whose faithful likeness furnishes an appropriate frontispiece to the 
volume. 5 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, No. 32. This 
issue brings down this interesting narrative to the capture of Peters- 
burg and Richmond, April 1865. Some of the illustrations, which 
are beautiful, are of the full size of the folio page. 

The New KHelectic. A Monthly Magazine of Select Literature. 
New York and Baltimore, Lawrence Turnbull & Fridge Murdoch, 
Kditors and Proprietors. This is a new claimant to public favor, 
and although in sympathy with Southern interests, the erticles are of 
a general character, and by some of our most eminent living writers, 
selected from the leading Magazines of the day, Home and Foreign. 

Addresses by Hon. R. E. Wright, President F. A. Muhlenberg, 
D. D., D. Gans, D. D. and Rev. J. Vogelbach, delivered at the In- 
auguration of the Faculty andthe Laying of the Corner Stone of Muh- 
lenberg College, at Allentown, Sept. 8d and 4th 1867. Allentown : 
EK. D. Leisinring & Co., 1868, 

History of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, By Rev. W. V. Gotwald, A. M. September 22d 1867. 
Lancaster : 8. A. Wylie. 

Jubilee Medal. We are indebted to our friend John R. Baker, Egq., 
for one of the Medals, prepared by the Synod of Pennsylvania, Com- 
memorative of the Seventh Jubilee of the Reformation. Onthe one 
side we find the face of the Great Reformer with the inscription No- 
men Domini Turris Fortissima, 1517; on the other, there is a wreath 
composed of the oak and the olive, with the words enclosed, Seventh 
Jubilee of the Great Reformation. - A Memorial. Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, America, 1867. The designis very beautiful and appropriate. 
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HOLMAN LECTURES ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
LECTURE ON ARTICLE Ill. THE INCARNATION, THE 
CHRISTOLOGY AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


By 8. 8S. Scumucxmr, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


‘In all discussions aiming at conviction, it is necessary 
to ascertain, what points we may assume as conceded ; for 
if our premises are disputed, the validity of our conclu- 
sions will, of course, be denied. On the present occasion, 
we may assume, that our hearers are professed Christians, 
who regard the Bible as a revelation from God, and con- 
sider all men under obligation to receive it as their only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. Hence, although in 
the history of Christianity, its professors have, at different 
periods, and for various purposes, deemed it proper to 
make certain careful, systematic statements of its principal 
doctrines, and termed them Confessions or Creeds, it has 
been with the pre-supposition, that these doctrines are 
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taught in the Scriptures; and if the contrary can be estab- 
lished concerning any article, it has confessedly no binding 
authority. Thus in expounding the Augsburg Confession, 
it is to be done in the light of the Bible, its positions must 
be proved by the authority of the Bible, and if doubts 
arise in regard to any topics, they must be tested by the 
declarations of the Bible. 

The most important Confessions of this kind, in the his- 
tory of Christianity, are the so-called Apostles’ Creed, the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan and the Athanasian Creeds, to- 
gether with the decisions of the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, in regard to the person of Christ. The Creed 
of greatest moment in Protestantism, is the Augsburg Con- 
fession, of the sixteenth century. The first and second 
Articles of this venerable document, the mother Gonfes- 
sion of Protestantism, have been the subjects of discussion 
in the series of Lectures founded by the Rev. SAMUEL 
HoLMAN, a beloved Alumnus of our Institution, and the 
third invites our attention on the present occasion. 

This Article discusses the Incarnation, the Christology 
and Soteriology of the Confession, or, the place which is 
assigned in it to the Son of God, the Messiah or Christ, and 
his Work of Redemption. 

The authorship of this Article, like that of the Confes- 
sion in general, belongs to the illustrious scholar of the 
Reformation, whose finished productions secured him the 
title of the Preceptor of Germany, and not the authorship 
of its Latin original alone, but also of the German,* which 
was gradually elaborated and amended with the Latin at 
Augsburg, so that it also may be regarded as an original. 
For although the Torgau Articles of Luther, and other 
documents, were the basis, out of which Melanchthon, in 
concurrence with other theologians at Augsburg, con- 
structed the Augsburg Confession, they were unrestricted 
as to the changes, as well in the German as in the Latin, 
some of the amendments having been suggested by the 
princes and jurists in attendance, especially by Chancellor 
Briick. 

The Reformation had been in progress thirteen years 
before this Confession was delivered at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, on the 25th of June, 1530, at three o’clock P. M. 


*See abundant proof of this fact in Kéllner’s Symbolik, Vol. I,, 
p- L72—179. 
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During this time the study of God’s word had revealed to 
the Reformers and their adherents, the greater part of the 
corruptions, both doctrinal and practical, which had de- 
stroyed the purity and evangelical character of the Church 
of Rome. Purer views of the plan of salvation were dis- 
seminated, and a large portion of Germany had embraced 
those doctrines of grace, which fill the soul with joy and 
gladness through this life, and with the full assurance of 
eternal blessedness in the life to come. 

The first attempt to systematize these newly acquired 
views, was the Hypoteposes of Melanchthon, more common- 
ly termed his Loci Communes, or System of Theology, pub- 
lished in 1521, only four years after Luther affixed his 
ninety-five theses to the church-door at Wittenberg. This 
work, in a brief time, was circulated over all Protestant 
Germany, aud was received with universal approbation. 
Luther himself was so delighted with it, that in his vigor- 
ous style; he pronounced it worthy of reception into the 
canon. The work was a development of Melanchthon’s 
University Lectures* on the Epistle of Paul to the Ro- 
mans, which had so greatly delighted Luther, that after 
having repeatedly in vain requested and urged Melanch- 
thon to publish them, he clandestinely obtained a copy 
and secretly published them himself, jocosely dedicating 
the work to its own author, and offering to introduce him 
to his own production. Says Luthér to him in his dedi- 
cation: “Be ye angry and sin not;*conyerse upon your 
bed and be silent. It is I, who publish these your Anno- 
tations (Lectures), and introduce you to yourself. If you 
are not satisfied with yourself (in this work), then correct 
it: it is enough that it pleases us. The fault is your own. 
Why did you not publish it yourself? Why did you per- 
mit me to ask and demand and urge you in vain to pub- 
lish it? This is my defence against you. I am willing to 
be and to be called your thief; being not at all afraid of your 
future complaints or accusations.’ 


*These Lectures, though originally published in Latin, were trans- 
lated into German at an early day, and are now accessible to the Ger- 
man reader, in a revised edition, re-printed in 1828, Erlangen. Also 
in Vol. I. of Melanchthon’s Theologische Schriften, Frankfurt, A. 
M. Heyder & Zimmer. 

+ Heppe’s Conf. Entw. der -Altprotestantishen Kirche Deutschlands, 
p. 28 ‘‘Irascere et noli peccare; loquere super cubile tuum et sile. 
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Recommended by this decided testimony of the great 
Reformer, this Commentary bad spread with such rapidity _ 


over Germany and surrounding nations, that it passed 
through eighteen editions and eight German translations 
in four years. It was also regarded as the ablest exposi- 
tion of the doctrinal system which had grown out of the 
increasing light of the Reformation, aud continued to be the 
text book of Protestant theology at the time when the Augs- 
burg Confession was composed by Melanchthon. Several 
Catechisms had also been circulated in the Church, viz., 
that of Brentz, of Lachman, of Althammer, and after- 
wards, in 1528, also those of Luther; so that the Protest- 
ant system of doctrine had become well understood by 
this time,* and would naturally be reflected in the .Con- 
fession. a 

The immediate occasion of this Confession, was the an- 
nouncement of the Emperor Charles V., that he would 
convene a Diet at Augsburg, in order, among other things, 
to settle the religious disputes which had distracted the 
land: adding that all parties should appear, and that all 
would be kindly heard and impartially judged. On this 
summons the Elector of Saxony (John) directed his theo- 
logians at Wittenberg, Luther, Melanchthon, Justus Jonas 
and Bugenhagen, to prepare a doctrinal statement and to 
see well to it, that its positions should be fully supported 
by proof, so that no one could improve it. They were 
also requested to bring it finished to Torgau, by thé 20th 
of March, which was accordingly done. The Emperor, 
however, delayed his arrival more than two months, dur- 
ing which time Melanchthon, in concert with the other the- 
ologians, &c., assembled at Augsburg, changed and enlarged 
itinto the present Augsburg Gonfession. To this the sane: 
tion of Luther was also obtained. 

As the circumstances attending the preparation and de- 
livery of the Augsburg Confession, made its character 
throughout apologetic, so the name by which it was first 


Kgo sum, qui has tuas Annotationes edo, et teipsum ad te mitto. Si 
tibi ipsi non places recte facis; satis est dum nobis places. Ex tua 
parte peccatum est, Cur non tuipse edidisti? Cur toties me frustra 
rogare, mandare, urgere passus es ut ederes? Hee pro apologia mea 
adversus te. Volo enim fur tuus esse et dici, nihil veritus tuos vel 
querelos vel accusationes futuras.”’ 

* Heppe’s Alt. Protestantisches Bekenntnisz, p. 15. 
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designated, by both Melanchthon and Luther, was not the 
Confession, but the Augsburg Apology. Its object was to 
vindicate the Protestants, by showing that they did not 
differ from the Romish Ghenren as rae as their enemies 
alleged, not so much as to-render them unworthy of toler- 
ation by the imperial government. In short the design of 
the Apolog y was to produce the conviction in the Diet, 
that according to the Scriptures and the teachings of the 
ancient Church universal, Protestantism was legitimately 
entitled to ecclesiastical existence and protection. It was, 
therefore, by no means the design of Melanchthon, or of 
those represented by the Confession, to sever themselves 
from historical connection with the Church of former 
ages. He admitted that the essential doctrines were still 
inculcated in the Church, from which they had separated ; 
but maintained that both her dogma and cultus were so 
radically corrupt, as absolutely to. require purification. In- 
stead of breaking loose from the Church of the past, the 
authors of the Confession maintain the unity of the sys- 
tem for which they contend, with the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the early and earliest ¢ ages. This fact is illustrated 
in an interesting manner, in Melanchthon’s letter to the 
distinguished theologian Brentz, of Tiibingen, in 1535; 
when the former had already changed his opinion on the 
doctrine of the real presence, but had not, yet published 
his altered convictions. For the sake of secrecy, he wrote 
in Greek, lest his letter might fall into other hands, and he 
also requested his friend to destroy it after perusal ame 
will not assume the character of a judge,” says Melanch- 
thon, ‘I yield to you, who preside over the Church: and 
I affirm the doctrine of the real presence of the Lord in 
the Supper. I would not wish to be the originator of any 
innovation. ‘But I do find in the writings of the ancients, 
many proofs that they regarded the Sacrament as a type 
or trope. Testimonies of an opposite character, are either 
of later writers, or are not genuine.’” In the edition of 
his Loci of the same year, he expressed these amended 
views without reservation. 

Having thus disposed of all preliminary matters, we ad- 


*Ood b8 moras Tov Marauy ovyypapsav mapruplas Elva. av avED df= 
pyBomas Epunvévove? To pugnpvoy mepr Tumov xae Tportexws évoveiar dé 
paptupias evo 4 vedtepae 7 vodor.—Heppe’s Confessionelle Hutwickelung 
der Alt-Protestuntischen Kirche, p. 21, 22. 
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dress ourselves to the subject matter of the Article of the 
Confession which we have selected, namely, the third. 
The principal topics referred to in it, are, 
I. The Incarnation of the Logos, or Son of God, 
II. The Christology, 
Ill. The Soteriology of the Article, and 
IV. The Eschatology of Christ. 


I. THE INCARNATION OF THE WORD, OR SON OF GOD. 


As to the Logos, or Word, our Article informs us: 
“The Churches teach that the Word, that is, the Son of God, 
assumed human nature, in the womb of the blessed virgin 
Mary, &e. 

The terms “Word,” or s0yos in the Greek, and 737 in the 
Hebrew Testament, are employed in various significations, 
both in sacred and profane literature, beside their primi- 
tive literal sense, to express an articulate, oral sound. It 
is used in the gospel of John, whence the Confessors de- 
rived it, and in several other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, in what may be termed its inspired signification, to 
designate the second person in the Trinity, who became 
incarnate, and existed on earth as Godman, or Theanthro- 
pos. Thus says John, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
that is, The Logos, or Word, existed from the beginning— 
“And the Word was with God, and the Word was God”?— 
“And the Word (Ayes) was made flesh (sap§ éyevero), and | 
dwelt among us.” In the Revelation of St. John 19: 10, 
&c., says the holy seer: “And I saw the heavens opened, 
and behold a white horse, and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth 
judge and make war. His eyes were asa flame of fire, 
and on his head were many crowns, and he had a name 
written that no man knew but himself. 13. And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and his name is 
called the Logos, or Word of God.” 

Various are the learned speculations of the German lit- 
erati, on the reasons, which induced the Apostle John to 
select the term royos, or Word, to designate the second per- 
son of the Trinity, whether or not it was the use of this 
term by his predecessor, the Jew, Philo, and also whether 
the latter attached the idea of personality to the term aoyos. 
But the opinion of Neander, the learned historian, appears 
more satisfactory, that it is not of foreign, but of independent, 
scriptural origin. “The title ‘Word of God,’ (says Nean- 
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der,) employed to designate the idea of the divine self- 
manifestation, the Apostle John could have arrived at 
within himself, independently of any outward tradition : 
and he would not have appropriated to his own putpose 
this title, which had previously been current in certain 
circles, had: it not offered itself to him, as the befitting 
form of expression, for that which filled his own soul. 
But this word itself is certainly not derived, any more than 
the idea originally expressed in it, from the Platonic phi- 
losophy, which could furnish no occasion whatever for the 
choice of this particular expression. The Platonic philos- 
ophy led rather to the employment of the term vous, (mind 
or thought,) as a designation of the mediatitig principle in 
the Deity. It is rather the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment term 21 Word; and it was this Old Testament con- 
ception, moreover, which led to the New Testament idea 
of the Logos. An intermediate step is formed, by what is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews concerning a divine 
“Word” (see Bleek’s Commentary); and thus we find in 
the latest epistles of Paul, from-the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians and onward, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
in the gospel of John, a well constituted series of links, in 
the progressive development of the apostolic Logos-doc- 
trine:”* 

This same incarnate personage is, both in the Word of 
God and in our Article, also termed the Son of God. This 
designation likewise is characterized by a variety of sig- 
nifications. Yet all agree as to the person intended by it, 
whilst there is some diversity of views regarding his dig- 
nity. Nor can there be room for doubt, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of the Virgint Mary, was intended, in 
view of the declarations of John: “That God so loved the 
world as to give his only begotten Son”—and that “the. 
Word,” “which was God,” “became flesh and dwelt 
amongst” the disciples, as the Son of Mary did. 


* Neander I., p. 574. 

+ Justin Martyr, Ireneus and Tertullian maintain the necessity of 
Jesus being born of a virgin, because Eve was led astray by Satan 
whilst she was a virgin. But a more obvious reason, doubtless, is 
found in the fact, that it was necessary in order that the human na- 
ture also of the Saviour should be without sin, which could not have 
been the case if born of sinful parents. See Gieseler’s Dogmengesch~ 
ischte, p. 186. 
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Of the nature and properties of this mysterious person, 
various conceptions meet us on the pages of Patristic lit- 
erature. ‘They may be reduced to three.* In the earliest 
period of the Church, the scriptural representations of 
God as Father, Son and Holy Ghost, were reposed in as 
satisfactory, and were enjoyed by Christians in their prac- 
tical'influences. The revealed facts were believed, whilst 
their philosophy was neither known nor studied. It is a 
matter of historic certainty, that the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians did worship Christ as divine. They were 
proverbially known as those, who “invoke the name 
(éxcxarovuevor zo dvoua) of the Lord Jesus,” that is, worship 
him. The proto-martyr Stephen also died “calling upon 
the Lord Jesus:” and of the same import in general, is 
the Hebrew phrase, “calling upon the name” of (God) 
("2 %3).¢ The Roman writer, Pliny, likewise affirms that 
Christians assembled, in his day, before day-break, to sing 
a hymn unto Christ as God (quasi Deo). 

But the love of system, inherent in the human mind, 
led some of the early fathers to attempt a more minute de- 
lineation of the abstract person of the Logos in himself, as 
well as in his state of incarnation, or union with humanity. 
The descriptions of some, such as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
seemed to regard the Logos, or Son of God, as a personi- 
fied attribute of the Deity; thus, indeed, regarding him as 
divine, but forgetting that one attribute could not exist 
alone, and that the Scriptures represent him not as an at- 
tribute, but as a person.t Others, such as Tertullian and 
Origen, regarded the Logos, not as an attribute, but as a 
substance, who, according to the latter father, was generated 
from eternity out of the Father, not as an emanation, but 
like the will of man, originating from his reason.§ 


* Augusti Dogmengeschichte, p. 251—256. ; 

t Gen. 4 : 26; 1 Kings 18 : 24; Ps. 116: 17; 2 Kings 5 : 11; Joel 
a Hole 

} See, among other passages of Clemens, ‘“Stromata Vt ae Sab 
apud Augusti, p. 253. 

@See Tepe apyoy I. C. 24. IV. 28. Contra Celsum, IT. 469. 
Martini, in his History of the Divinity of Christ (pt. I. p. 187), pre- 
sents the following as the developed system of Origen : 

‘The Logos, or Son of God, is a substance, existing from eternity 
aside from the Father, and in accordance with his wiil. He is ex- 
alted above all other creatures and endowed with divine power and 
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During the earlier part of the fourth century, in the era 
of Athanasius, the doctrine of the homoousian, or equali- 
ty of éssence in the Logos or Son of God, as well as his 
eternal generation from the essence of the Father, was fi- 
nally established. It was permanently settled by the 
Council of Chalcedon, as the acknowledged view of the 
Christian Church. The definite specifications of this the- 
anthropic personage, as progressively affirmed by the suc- 
cessive Councils of Nice A. D. 825, Constantinople 381, 
Ephesus 431, and Chalcedon, A. D. 451, present the sub- 
ject in as clear a light, as ever has been or ever will be at- 
tained in this world, where the perceptions of the soul are 
limited by our material organism, and all our ‘intellectual 
operations also, are conditioned and limited by time and 
space. 

The language of the Chalcedon Symbolis: “We teach 
that Jesus Christ is perfect as respects his divinity, and 
perfect as respects his humanity, that he is truly God and 
truly a man, consisting of a rational soul and a body; that 
he is consubstantial (Suodvsvov) with the Father as to his di- 
vinity, and consubstantial with us (Suodvorwr) ag to his hu- 
manity, and like us in all respects sin excepted, He was 
begotten of the Father, before the ages («po aidve», from 
eternity) as to his deity ; but in these last days he was 
born of Mary, the mother of God (6070x0s) as to his hu- 
manity. He is one Christ, existing in two natures, with- 
out mixture (dsvvyires), without change (acpéxzas), without 
division (d5eapécws), without separation (azeprorws),—the di- 
versity of the two natures not being at all destroyed by 
their union in the person, but the peculiar properties 


dignity, but at the same time subordinate to the Father, partly be- 
cause his existence and powers are derived from the Father, and part- 
ly because he in all things acts in‘accordance with the will and pre- 
scriptions of the Father. Now, as Christians acknowledge only one 
supreme, independent first cause of all things, the Father: but regard 
the Son, notwithstanding all his perfections as a subordinate being, 
deriving all his power from the Father, and whose actions and in- 
fluences are only effects of those powers conferred upon him in an 
incompret *nsible manner by the Father, to whose commands also 
he in al! things conforms; therefore it may with justice be said that, 
they (Christians) worship only one God.”” See Augusti sup. cit. p. 


255. 
Vou mime NG. 16.) 63 
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(‘Suirns) of each nature being preserved, and concurring to 
one person (xposwzov), and one subsistence (ixdoracw),” 

W hat relation as to time, this central fact of our holy 
religion, the entrance of the Son of God into the sphere of 
humanity, by his wonderful connection with our nature, 
bears to the universal history of all worlds, we know not; 
nor how many thousands of ages may have elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the matter of our earth and the 
present organization described in the Mosaic narrative, 
they having been consumed in the formation of the differ- 
ent geological strata of our globe. Dating from this per- 
iod, and calculating from events which have since trans- 
pired on our earth, the Saviour was born about four 
thousand years from the Mosaic creation, or four years 
before the time from which our present Christian era’ was, 
by mistake, dated. Or attaching the chronology of our 
earth to the revolutions of the larger system of the heay- 
enly bodies, to which it belongs, it occurred in the four 
thousand seven hundred and tenth year of the Julian per- 
vod. The precise month of the year is not certainly 
known, almost every month of the year having had some 
advocates among the learned of different ages and nations. 
The Latin and some other Western Churches observe the 
25th of December, which does not seem the probable time, 
as shepherds do not ordinarily keep their sheep in the 
fields during winter nights. The most probable season is 
the fall, as advocated by Lightfoot, Scaliger, Caussabon 
and others. 

The process of this wonderful union is usually termed 
incarnation (éodpxwors). The incarnation seems to have been 
necessary, in order that men might be assured of the 
scheme of divine mercy. The assumption of angelic, or 
any other nature than that of man, or the performance of 
any atoning work in any part of the world of spirits, 
would have failed to reach or to exert any influence on 
us ;—but, having assumed our nature, he could dwell visi- 
bly amongst us, could instruct us personally, and die for 
us on the cross. Thus we can enter into brotherhood 
with Christ, and he be formed in us the hope of glory. 
But it was necessary, not only to enable him to suffer, 
since as God alone he is impassable, but also to enable him 
to fulfil the law; because as God, the infinite lawgiver, he 
could not have been subjected to the law himself. Nor 
could he have fulfilled the law, which was adapted to crea- 
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tures except by assuming our nature. * Thus “God sent 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law.” The Word (200s), says 
John, became flesh (éyévero odpé), and dwelt amongst us, 1:14. 
And Paul to Timothy says: ‘Without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness, God was manifested in the 
flesh (pavepa6n év oapxe),” 1 Tim. 8:16. To the Philippians 
he testifies of Jesus Christ, that “being in the form of God, 
he thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men (é épouspare 
avIpsnov yerduevoc)” 2:6, 7. And to the Galatians he says: 
“But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of @ woman, yerspevos éx yrvaxds)” 4:4, And 
the aged and beloved apostle John, testifies that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh (& oapxe p4ev) 1 John4: 38. The 
possibility, or at least the suitableness of the hypostatic 
union of the Son of God with human nature, seems to be 
based on the fact of our original innocence and holiness, 
for it seems revolting to our sense of propriety, that the 
holy God should thus enter into permanent union with a 
corrupt and sinful nature. Accordingly a human nature, 
restored to its primitive purity, was miraculously provided, 
by the overshadowing of the Virgin Mary by the Holy: 
Ghost, and her immaculate conception. Yet great is the 
mystery of godliness when God was manifested in the 
flesh. Nor could the opposite be reasonably expected. 
If it be admitted that the origin ‘of human life, in ordinary 
cases, is wrapped up in mystery by the Creator; how 
much more must this be the case when the second person 
of the Trinity humbles himself so far as to be born of a 
woman, to be ushered into this world in union with a hu- 
man nature, with the babe of Bethlehem! The fact, 
namely, unity of person and duality of nature, is all we 
know, or can know; it is fully attested by the Word of 
God, and we shall dé well, without wishing to be wise above 
what is written, to labor to secure the boundless benedic- 
tions tendered to our race by this wonderful exhibition of 
divine love and mercy.* 


* The subject of the mysterious doctrine of the incarnation is thus 
defined in the systematic language of different early Creeds. 
The so-called Apostles’ Creed, ‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was 
? 
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ll. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE ARTICLE, OR THE PERSON OF 
THE GODMAN. 


We now approach the Christology of the Article, that 
portion of it which relates to the Person of the Godman, 
or Theanthropos, the incarnate Son of God. 

The language or the Creed is, “That the two natures, hu- 
man and divine, inseparably united into one person, consti- 
tule one Christ, who is true God and man.” 

The fundamental importance of this doctrine, both in its 
divine and human factors, as defined by the several Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, is vindicated by the entire 
Christian Church, in its Greek, its Romish and its Protest- 
ant departments. Nor is there any deficiency of evidence. 

That Jesus Christ was man must have been certainly 
known to those around him, by the testimony of the 
senses. 

That he was an extraordinary messenger from God, was 
evident from his numerous miracles, performed in support 
of his instructions and mission. i 

But the peculiar nature of this union, the fact that the 
divinity dwelt within him, that the eternal Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity, was personally united to 
him, could be learned only from the declarations of the in- 
spired word. 

And what is the testimony on this subject? Before en- 
tering on it, let us premise a few general considerations on 
the nature of language, and modes of expression concern- 
ing substances, persons and predicates; that we may the 
better understand those in which the Scriptures teach this 
doctrine. 

It is admitted that the universe around us is known to 


born of the Virgin Mary (natus ex Maria Virgine).”—Muller’s Symb. 
Bo Psu: 

The Nicene Creed, says the Son of God descended from heaven for 
our salvation and became incarnate by the Holy Spirit, of the Virgin, 
and was made man (incarnatus est de Spiritu sancto ex Maria Viryine, 
et homo factus est)—Symb. B. p. 29. 

The Athanasian Creed affirms: It is necessary—faithfully to be- 
lieve ‘‘the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ’’—That as God he 
was born of the substance of the Father from eternity; and as man 
was born in time of the substance of his mother (homo ex substantia 
matris in seculo natus.)—Idem. 
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us only by the properties of the different objects reached 
by our senses, such as white, black, heavy, light, circular, 
square, sweet, sour, &c. These properties are never found 
existing singly, but always several of them in combina- 
tions or clusters, each of which is judged by all men to 
belong to some substance or essence, such as stone, tree, 
horse, dog, &e. Of such substances or essences, however, 
we know nothing beyond these manifestations called pro- 
perties. Hach of these combinations of properties forms 
a unit by the divine constitution of things; and human lan- 
guage furnishes words not only for each of these proper- 
fies, but also for the supposed substance or essence to 
which they appertain. If this unit be an inanimate object, 
it is called, in human language, a thing, such as a stone, a 
tree, a house, &c. If it isa living, irrational being, the 
usage of language terms it an animal, as dog, horse, ele- 
phant. 

If this unit to whom certain properties belong, be an 
intelligent, rational being, it is termed @ person, such as 
man, angel, God. 

By person in general we, therefore, understand a living, 
rational, free and responsible being, to whom certain gro- 
perties permanently belong, and who is an agent or source 
of action, and further, in the case of man, also possesses a 
body. 

Throughout all history these persons have remained 
separate and distinct. Between these properties generally 
we can trace two lines of resemblance, according to which 
they have ordinarily been divided into two classes, name- 
ly, those of matter and mind. All animals, rational and 
irrational, have properties belonging to both these classes, 
unless, perhaps, it be some animals of the lowest grade, 
whose instincts may scarcely partake of any intellectual 
character. ; 

Yet in speaking of the mental or material properties of 
any of these animals or persons, all men alike attribute 
them to one and the same animal or person. Thus in 
man, mental and material properties, found co-existing, 
are always attributed to the one person, in all languages 
and nations; and common sense decides in regard to each 
property or act affirmed, whether it belongs to his body or 
his mind. But in every such case they are all attributed 
to the one person. Thus the one person James eats, 
James drinks, James thinks, James reasons. And this 
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seems to be the will of the Creator, fixed in the constitu- 
tion of nature and of the mind, that all the properties, bod- 
tly and mental, found habitually co-existing vn the same be- 
ing, do constitute a unit or one person, and we are compelled 
by our mental structure to think and to speak of them as 
together forming one being or person. This is also the 
way in which the Scriptures always speak of things, of 
animals, of men, of angels and of God. 

Now when we investigate the inspired records of the Old 
and New Testament, according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of historical interpretation, we find them, speaking 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as being the Logos or Word, whom 
was God and became flesh, as the Messiah promised in the 
Old Testament, who came to redeem and save our fallen 
race. We find that in numerous passages they aitribute 
divine properties and actions to him, and in others, yea 
sometimes in the same passage, also ascribe human proper- 
ties and actions to the same person, in such a manner as to 
make it manifest, that’ these two natures, human and di- 
vine, have, in the mysterious purposes of God, been united 
into one person, as certainly as soul and body are in 
man In short, to use a term first introduced by Origen, 
of the third century, we find him represented as the God- 
man, the Vheanthropos, a person possessing two. natures, one 
human and the other divine. 

All the inspired teachings on this subject may be reduc- 
ed to the following five general features: 1. That the Sa- 
viour was truly divine. 2. That he was also possessed of a 
real human nature. 38. That these two natures were per- 
manently and inseparably wndted, and 4. That the proper- 
ties of each nature remained perfectly distinct from those 
of the other. 5. That the properties and actions of both 
natures, which are thus affirmed of the one person, do re- 
ally all belong to that person. _ 

1. The Saviour was possessed of a truly divine nature. 
On this subject let us listen to the Messianic prophets of 
the Old Testament. 

Tn addition to the manifest intimation of his human na- 
ture, by the evangelical prophet Isaiah, in the words, 
‘The Lord himself shall give you a sign, Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel ;”* his divinity is most clearly taught. 


*Isaiah 7:14. See, also, Gen. 3:15; 12:3; 49 <8 
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Isaiah, seven hundred and forty-one years before the 
Saviour’s birth, says, “He shall be called God with us, Im- 
manuel*—yea, the ‘mighty God, (9:6). For unto us a 
child is born and unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
* ment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

Jeremiah says, “He (the future king of David) shall be 
called The Lord our Righteousness, (23 : 6). 

The prophet J/cah, seven hundred and ten years before 
Christ, testifies, that the “goings forth” (of the predicted 
ruler) “have been from of old, from everlasting,” (5 : 2). 
“But thou Bethlehem, Ephrata; though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel ; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 

Now it is well known, that in the universal profane lit- 
erature of the world, we look in vain for such a train of 
prophecies concerning any deliverer of men, spreading 
over several thousand years, and positively fulfilled, as 
that contained in the Scriptures concerning Christ, both 
David’s Son and David’s Lord. 

Come we to the New Testament, we hear the forerunner 
of the Saviour, John the Baptist, exclaim, (John 1: 27): 
“He it is, who, coming after me, is preferred before me, 
whose shoes latchet I am not worthy to unloose”’—and 
again, when he beheld Jesus coming unto him, “Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

But the Saviour’s own declarations concerning himself, 
authenticated as they are-by the numerous miracles of his 
life, clearly evince his antemundane existence, his omni- 
potence, omnipresence, divine “glory with the Father,” and 
“equality with the Father.” 

“Before Abraham was, [ am,”*John 8:58. “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which L had with thee, before the world was,” John 17: 
5. ‘All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” 
Matt. 28:18. “Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there I am in the midst of them,” Matt. 18:20. 
“To! Iam with you always, even unto the end of the 
world,” Matt. 28; 20. “The Father hath committed all 


*Tsaiah 7°: 14. 
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judgment unto the Son, that all men should honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father,” John 5 : 22, 28. See also 
John 6: 26; 14:9; 10: 80; 5:18; 10:31; Matt. 26:63. 
“The high priest said unto him, I adjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ (the ~ 
Messiah), the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him thou hast 
said.” 

Hear the testimony of the Father at the Saviour’s bap- 
tism: ‘And, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and 
he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove and light- 
ing upon him: And, lo, a voice, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am pleased,” Matt. 3 : 16, 17. 

And near the close of the Saviour’s pilgrimage, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, the Father again repeated his 
attestation, in the words uttered from the overshadowing 
cloud, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased, hear ye him,” Matt. 17 : 5. 

Of similar import is the test’mony of the apostles, who 
being his daily associates, bad full opportunity of knowing 
him, and being inspired by the Holy Ghost, were fully in- 
structed on all things pertaining to the kingdom. 

Thus John, the specially beloved disciple of the Lord, 
in the proem of his gospel, penned probably in opposition 
to the Cerinthians, who denied the divinity of Christ,— 
expressly tells us, that the Logos or Word, who became 
flesh and dwelt amongst them, positively bad existed with 
God in the beginning, nay that he actually was God,” 
John 1:1, &. And again, the same apostle explicitly 
testifies, thus the Son of God is come—and this 7s the true 
God and eternal life,” 1 John 5:20. The apostle Paul 
declares, the Saviour, “‘to be God over all blessed for ever,” 
Rom. 9:5. That in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily,” Col. 2:9. That “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself,” 2 Cor. 5:19. 

And the apostle Thomas, whose faith had wavered be- 
fore, when the Saviour appeared to him and he inspected 
the signs of his identity, exclaimed, “My Lord and my 
God!” See, also, Philippians 2: 6—11; Heb. 1:8, 9; 
Acts 22:28; John 3:16; Titus 2:18; James 2:1; 
Rev. L : 8310 ke 

The Scriptures also represent him as performing divine 
works. “All things,” says John (1:8) “were made by 
him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made.” ‘That the work of creation transcends the power 
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of the creature and involves the true divinity of the Be- 
ing exercising it, it were superfluous to prove, as it is ads 
mitted by all. -Yet in Col. 1: 16, the apostle Paul asserts, 
“that by him (Christ, Col. 1: 8, 4) were all things created 
- that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invis- 
ible,” &. Heb. 1: 2, 8, “God—hath by his Son—made 
the world,” &c. 

Yet more, the inspired volume explicitly ascribes divine 
attributes and divine worship to this wonderful personage, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It will be admitted, that no infinite attributes can possi- 
bly appertain to his human nature. Hence there must be 
united with the man Jesus, a higher, a divine nature, of 
which such attributes are predicable, and united in so close 
a manner, as to render proper the application of these 
predicates to the one complex person, Jesus Christ. Of 
an irrational animal, an elephant or horse, we cannot say, 
as we can in reference to any human being, he is mortal 
and he is immortal. Nor are we at a loss for the reason. 
Although we in both cases, see nothing more than the mor- 
tal body; yet in regard to human beings, we have Conclu- 
sive evidence, that an invisible immortal spirit is united 
to the visible body. So, also, if the inspired writers had 
not believed that the divine Being, the Logos or Son of 
God, was in an analagous, but equally mysterious manner, 
united to the man Jesus, it would have been utterly un- 
meaning in them to attribute divine attributes to him. 
Yet they ascribe to him omnipotence,* omnisciencet+ and the 
fulness of the Godhead,t that is, the entire mass of the di- 
vine perfections, or glory with the Father ere the world 
was.§ 

As to divine worship or adoration, it is that supreme: 
regard and reverence, which can properly be offered only 
to the Supreme Being. It is entirely peculiar in its na- 
ture. It is the reverence due to infinite perfection, and 
cannot properly be offered to any finite being, not even to 


* Philip. 3: 21; John 10 : 18; 2 Pet. 1:3; Acts 2:22, 32. 

+ Acts 1: 24; 1 Cor. 4:5; Rev. 2 : 23. 

Tt Oolee Loo: 

@ John 5 : 23; 1 Cor, 1:1, 2; Acts 7: 59, 55; Heb. 1: 6; Phil. 2 +: 
10, 11; Rom. 10 : 9—14; Rev. 5 : 9—14. 
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angels or archangels, tocherubim or seraphim. It differs 
from all other feelings of respect or affection, both in kind 
and degree, being based on the claims which infinite per- 
fections, as well as creative and supporting power alone 
have on all intelligent beings. 

Hence.as no creature, not even the archangels around 
the throne of God, possess infinite perfections, or created 
and supported any being, no creature can have a claim to 
worship or adoration. When St. Jobn fell down before 
the angel in the Apocalypse, to worship him, the angelic 
messenger repelled the tender, saying, See thou do it not. 
Worship God, Apoc. 22:9; 19:10; Matt.4:10. This 
idea of the peculiarity of worship, as exclusively applica- 
ble to the Supreme Being, pervades the Scriptures. 

Sincere worship also implies a conscious obligation in 
its subject, of supreme obedience to God. “Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God,” said Jesus to Satan, “and Jim only 
shalt thou serve,” Matt 4: 10. 

Hence, when the Scriptures inculcate on all men the du- 
ty of worshipping the Saviour, they afford the strongest 
possible evidence of his divinity. And how strong and 
emphatic the language, in which they hold up this obliga- 
tion! “That all men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, honor- 
eth not the Father who hath sent him,” John 5:23. “Let 
all the angels of God worship him,” (namely, the first*be- 
gotten, whom he hath brought into the world,) Heb. 1: 6. 

That “at the name of Jesus every knee should bow,” &c., 
Philip 2-2 10541 

“And they sang a new song,” &e., Rev. 5 : 9—14. 

It is, therefore, evident, that if it is possible for language 
to convey definite ideas on this subject, the Scriptures do 
teach the divinity of Christ. Yes, it is certain, the infi- 
nite Jehovah did condescend to veil himself in human 
flesh, the Infinite does dwell with the finite, the Creator 
with the creature. Thus, also, the infinitely Holy reveals 
himself to the vilest sinners, and tenders pardon and re- 
newed favor to all, who will accept the proffered boon. 

And, it is also true, that those ancient Arians and mod- 
ern Socinians, who would strike the crow’ from the head 
of the Redeemer, and strip the Saviour of bis divinity, are 
condemned by the plain and natural import of the inspired 
record. Not unjustly, therefore, were the founders of the 
former sect, adjudged to ‘be heretics by the Council of 
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Nice, in the fourth century; as are also all the latter by 
the common judgment of the orthodox Churches since 
the days of Socinus in the sixteenth century, by whatever 
name they may be known; whether it be that of Socin- 
ians, Unitarians, Universalists or Rationalists. All these 
persons err, by approaching the Scriptures with the pre- 
determined belief, that such a union of the divine and hu- 
man natures, in one person, is contrary to reason, and, 
therefore, they refuse to interpret the Scriptures on the 
subject of the Saviour’s person according to the acknowl- 
edged principles of hermeneutics, which are applied to 
other subjects, resorting to all manner of expedients to 
evade their natural and proper meaning. 

Furthermore, these errorists forget the distinction be- 
tween things that are above reason, and such as are con- 
trary to it. They forget, that whilst no intelligent minds 
can believe things, which they see to be contrary to rea- 
son, all men, learned and unlearned, daily and hourly do 
believe facts, which are utterly above reason, and inexplica- 
ble in their intrinsic nature or relations. Of these the 
single example of the union of the soul and body in one | 
person in man, may suffice: which all men admit and be- 
lieve, and yet no man can explain or comprehend, any 
more than the union of the divine and human natures in 
the one person, Jesus, the Messiah, or Christ. 

2. Again, the sacred writers teach, that the Son of God, 
the Logos, or Word, assumed a true human nature, and not 
only an apparent one, as was maintained by the Monarchi- 
ans or Patripassians, in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury. These errorists asserted, that one single person in 
the Godhead, the absolute Deity, united itself with a hu- 
man body; but a body destitute of a rational soul, which 
was, therefore, not a proper and complete human being. 
_ But the sacred volume affirms the actual, proper humanity 
of the Godman, just as unequivocally as his Divinity. 
“Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he (Christ) also himself likewise took part of 
the same, that through death he might destroy him, that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil,” Heb. 2: 14. 

The genuineness of his humanity is evinced by the fact, 
that he was born as “a child,” he grew in knowledge and 
in stature, he ate, he drank, he slept, thrice he wept in. 
sympathy for the sorrows of humanity, (Luke 19: 41,) he 
suffered hunger, and thirst, and pains and death. He had 
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“flesh and bones,” as other men, (Luke 24 : 39). Nor had 
‘he merely a body without the higher rational part of hu- 
manity. “My soul,” said he, ‘is exceedingly sorrowful 
even unto death.”* And this soul possessed not only 
knowledge, but also a will. “Not my will,” said he, “but 
thine be done.’’+ 

It is true, all that mortal eyes saw of his person was the 
created human being, Jesus, the son of Mary. The fact 
that the invisible divinity, the Son of God, dwelt within 
him, as well as the extent and peculiar nature of this 
union, could not be seen by mortal eyes, nor even inferred 
primarily from his miracles: for other men also wrought 
miracles. This important doctrine was learned from his 
_ own declarations on the subject, and those of his inspired 
apostles, supported by the stupendous miracles and every 
other species of evidence, which both he and they exhib- 
ited, to substantiate the divinity of their mission. 

As we are told (Heb. 4: 15) that in Jesus “we have not 
a high priest, who cannot be touched with a sense of our 
infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin;” the question arises, was the Saviour 
subject to those temptations, which resulted from our de- 
praved nature? To this we reply, that as he was not 
tainted by natural depravity, he could not have been so _ 
tempted. His susceptibility was probably like that of 
Adam in his state of innocence before the fall, liable to all 
kinds of temptation, as we now are, except in as far as 
they result from our own depravity. That these tempta- 
tions may be very strong, even in a state of innocence, is 
evident from the fact, that both Adam and Eve fell victims 
to their influence and lost their first estate. 

8. The Scriptures further teach that these two natures are 
permanently united into one person. 

The language of our Article is, “The two natures, “hu- 
man and divine, are inseparably united into one person, 
who is true God and man.” ‘The intrinsic nature of this 
union, termed in theological nomenclature, the hypostatic 
or personal union, is incomprehensible to us. The illus- 
trious apostle of the Gentiles himself styles it a great mys- 
tery. “Great,” says he, “without controversy, is the mys- 
tery of godliness: God was manifested in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
ne name Se? Sane SNS fs 

* Matt. 26: 38, t Luke 22 : 42, 
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believed on in the world, received up into glory.”* Yet 
the facts which are revealed concerning it, we understand 
and hold fast; and the intrinsic nature of the union itself, 
is not more incomprehensible, than that of soul and body 
in man, which all nen do believe. 
But let us hear the inspired writers on this subject. 
“Hor,” says Paul, “there is one God and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.”+ “In him 
. (Christ Jesus, v. 8) dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” And in a single verse to the Romans,$ he 
teaches both the divine and human natures: ‘Whose (the 
Israelites’) are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all God, blessed forever. 
Amen.” In Philippians 2 : 6—11, he speaks in detail of 
both natures, manifestly referring to one and the same 
person. In some passages, action and attributes belonging 
to his human nature are affirmed of Christ, whilst he is 
designated by a name implying divinity, as in Matt. 1:23; 
Iyukesl 231825) Acts 20)3,28; Rom. 8: 32 ;4-Gor.,2: 8s 
Col. 1:13, 14. 

And in other passages, divine actions and attributes are 
predicated of him under names implying his humanity. 
Jounmoetorehoms: Ia: 5) Rev. Sos 12. 

It therefore follows, that whatever be the nature of this 
hypostatic union, it is of such a character as to admit the 
reciprocal ascription of attributes taken from either na- 
ture, to the one theanthropic person, and of the designa- 
tion of that person by names taken either from the human 
or divine nature. | 


<1 ime dso. 7 Ub binant, PB ee Col. 2: 

@Rom.9:5. See also Phil. 2: 8—11; 1 John1:1, 2; 4: 
Gales cr AColn eno cc: 

|| ‘<A man is called tall (says Burnet) or fair and healthy, from the 
state of his body; and learned, wise and good, from the qualities of 
his mind: so Christ is called holy, harmless and undefiled; is said to 
have died, risen and ascended up into heaven, with relation to his 
human nature. He is also said to be in the form of God, to have 
created all things, to be the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his person, with relation to his divine nature. The 
ideas that we have of what is material and of what is spiritual, lead 
us to distinguish in a man, those descriptions that belong to his body 
from those that belong to his mind: so the different apprehensions 
that we have of what is created and uncreated, must be our thread to 
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It is also worthy of note, that the Logos or Son of God, 
who bad existed from eternity as the second person of the 
holy Trinity, united himself to a human zature, and not 
to a distinct human person. The human nature of Christ 
had never existed as a separate person. Had Jesus Christ 
first existed some time as a distinct person, the Godman 
would necessarily have consisted of two persons, as well 
as of two natures. Hence, when his humanity is spoken 
of, the reference is to his human nature, and not to a hu- 
man personality, and that nature should always be regard- 
ed as connected with the divine person. Jesus Christ is 
not, and never was, a mere man, but a human nature com- 
bined with a divine person and divine nature. The in- 
carnation consisted in humanizing the divinity, and not 
in deifying humanity. Each nature of the Saviour ena- 
bles him to perform actions appropriate to itself. All the 
actions or sufferings performed or experienced by the 
Godman or theanthropic person, literally and truly belong 
to that person; no matter which of the two natures 
makes him capable of performing them, just as much as 
do mental and bodily acts, in man, both belong to the one 
person or man, in whom these powers of mind and body 
are found. 

After Jesus entered on his public ministry, if not also 
before, it is probable that the divine theanthropie person 
originated all the acts of his two natures, and, therefore, also 
those which were performed through the powers and or- 
gans of his human body and mind. Hence all these acts 
are really the acts of the Theanthropic person, and derive 
their dignity and importance from it; and this is true as 
much with those performed through his human, as his di- 
vine nature. 

All the actians of the Godman, or Theanthropos, relat- 
ing to his human nature, were directed immediately by his 
human will; but under the superintendence of the divine. 
Whenever actions surpassing the powers of humanity 
were performed by the Saviour, they were produced by 
the Theanthropos, through his divine nature, in harmony 
with the purposes and actions of the human. 

The correct view of this subject has frequently been. 
illustrated by the analogy of human personality. Man 


guide us into the resolution of those various expressions, that occur 
in Scripture concerning Christ.’’ 
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consists of two natures or parts, a body and a soul, a ma- 
terial and a mental nature, known to all the world as dis- 
tinct by their different properties. Yet the two united 
constitute the person man, the self-conscious self, the ego. 
Every property belonging to him, pertains to one or other 
of his two natures, either to his body or mind. Yet both 
belong to the one person. Neither nature alone consti- 
tutes the person, but the person results from both and 
represents both. The body is not the nan and the soul is 
not the man, but the man results from the union of the 
two. ‘Thus, also, neither the Son of God alone, nor the 
man Jesus alone, constitutes the Christ or promised Mes- 
siah ; but both united form the Saviour, and are represent- 
ed by the Theanthropic person, the Godman. Such is 
manifestly the doctrine of the Scriptures, as to the union 
of the human and divine natures in the one Theanthropic 
person of the blessed Redeemer. 

The purposes of the Saviour’s divine nature in the pro- 
gress of the work of redemption, as also the peculiarity of 
his relation to God, probably became known to his hu- 
manity gradually, as the development of his human nature 
enabled him to comprehend them. Even in his early years, 
being free from sin, in a state resembling that of Adam 
before the fall, he doubtless enjoyed the same peculiar 
nearness to God which Adam did in his primitive inno- 
cence; but was yet unacquainted with the personal (hy- 
postatic) union of the Logos or Word with him. At. 
twelve years of age, he was already conscious of having a 
special mission, by further communications from the di- 
vine nature. Hence when his mother found him in the 
temple, and inquired the cause of his tarrying behind, say- 
ing, “Behold thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing,” he replied, “How is it that ye sought me, wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business” Doubtless: 
the consciousness of this vocation, and the fulness of com- 
munications from the Logos, increased progressively. At 
_ what precise time he became fully conscious of the con- 
stant and personal union of the Son of God with him, we 
know not. It may have been earlier, but certainly was 
not later than the date of his baptism, when the voice 
from heaven proclaimed, ‘This is my well-beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” After his public ministry com- 
menced, we must suppose him to have possessed this con- 
sciousness habitually. Yet were the divine attributes not 
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always in exercise in him, for he himself has said, “But of 
that “day (of Judgment) and that hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels that are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father,” Mark 13 : 32; Matt. 24: 36, 42. 

From this discussion we clearly see the error of the Nes- 
torian Christology of the fourth century (A. D. 430), which 
regarded the two natures of the Saviour, not as united into 
one person, but as existing in two separate self-conscious 
persons, the one human and the other divine. As, accord- 
ing to that view, there is only a moral union between the 
two persons, the actions of either can derive no character 
or influence from the qualities or dignity of the other. 

4. There is no commixture of the two natures, the human 
and the divine. : . 

In all other cases in the universe, we find, that the es- 
sential properties belonging to any being, animal or person, 
remain the same, and each retains its distinctive nature in 
perpetuity. Thus in man, however various the operations 
he performs, or the combinations he contemplates, his 
mental powers never become material, nor does his body 
ever become a faculty of his mind. In like manner, there 
is no evidence in Scripture of any commixture of the pro- 
perties of the two natures in the Saviour’s person, having 
ever occurred as the result of this union. Although it 
existed during his entire life on earth, his human nature 
always retained all the ordinary properties of humanity ; 
whilst the numerous miracles which the Saviour wrought, 
are ascribed not to his humanity, but to the one divine 
person, the Lord Jesus Christ. Nor do they inform us, 
that his divine nature ate bread and fish, or walked and 
slept. In short, the human nature of Christ is just as 
purely human, as though the divine had never been con- 
nected with it; and the divine as purely divine, as that of 
God the Father, who never became incarnate. 

The human mind, moreover, naturally judges the crea- 
ture to be essentially different from the Creator, the finite 
from the Infinite, and the very idea of the one being com- 
muted into the other, either in part or whole, is judged 
by the mind of man to involve contradiction. Else would 
the veneration and respect due to good men, and to angels, 
not differ in kind from that which we pay to God but only 
in degree. Then, also, would the ancient apotheosis of 
heroes, and the modern worship of saints and of the Vir- 
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ae Mary, involve in them nothing intrinsically unreagon- 
able. 

The Council of Chalcedon, in A. D. 451, expressed this 
doctrine in terms which have been satisfactory to the 
Christian Church until this day. 

‘He is one Christ, existing in two natures without mix- 
ture (dovyzizes), without change (é¢péxzs), without division’ 
(adcatperws), without separation (dzepiorws),—the diversity of 
the two natures not being at all destroyed by their union 
in the person; but the peculiar properties (‘Surns) of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring to one person 
(xposwxov), and one subsistence (txosrucw).” From this 
view it is evident that the so-called doctrine of Communi- 
catio idiomatum, or Interchange of attributes, between the: 
divine and human natures of the Godman, is incorrect and- 
unscriptural. 

5. That the attributes and actions of both natures, which: 
are thus affirmed of the one person, do really all belong to: 
that person. 

That the Scriptures do thus habitually ascribe attri- 
butes, taken both from the human and divine nature of 
the Godman, Jesus Christ, we have shown already by the: 
two classes of texts, one of which proves the divinity and 
the other the humanity of the Saviour. That these various. 
properties do appertain to this one Theanthropic person, 
not by mere figure of speech, but in logical verity, by the . 
divinely constituted relations of this supernatural person- 
age, is also evident from the language itself. 

We affirm, not that the properties and actions of either 
nature, are attributed in Scripture to the opposite nature ; 
but to the one Theanthropic person, to the Godman, whose: 
name represents both natures, and whose being is made up 
of neither alone, but of both together. Just as when we 
say James walks, we do not regard the act as belonging 
merely to the body, with which the mind has no connec- 
tion; but at once regard it as an act of the person, which 
may be connected with important motives in the mind, or 
may form a part of a plan of action seated wholly in the 
mind, concerning which the body knows nothing. Jn 
short, we refer the action to the person James. 

The intrinsic nature of this personal or hypostatic union, 
God has no where explained to us in his word, so that we 
are neither able nor called on to explain it. It is just ag 
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inexplicable as the union of soul and body in man. The 
theory that the two natures have but one consciousness, 18 
not affirmed in Scripture, and seems to militate against the 
completeness of the Saviour’s humanity. Nor is the the- 
ory necessary. It is the fact taught in Scripture, of God’s 
having combined the two natures into one person, thus, 
for wise reasons, forming a new person, consisting of the 
Divine Logos and a human nature, which makes the attri- 
butes of both natures predicable of this one person; and 
not the denial of a human consciousness. And it is the 
fact, that the inspired volume does thus ascribe attributes 
derived from both natures to this one person, that makes 
it obligatory upon us to believe the doctrine. Every ac- 
tion, hnman and divine, ascribed to the Saviour in Scrip- 
ture, either by himself or the inspired apostles, must there- 
fore be regarded as belonging to his person, to himself: 
and as proceeding from, or performed by that nature, 
either human or divine, to whose well-known properties it 
is appropriate. Thus, in John 16:28, the Saviour affirms, 
“T came from the Father, and came into the world.” Now 
there is no reason to believe, as the early Socinians did, 
that the human nature of Jesus ever existed before his 
birth of the Virgin Mary, when the Logos or Word be- 
came: flesh, that is, assumed our nature, and that it had 
been taken to heaven and returned again. Therefore it 
must have been his divine nature, that came from the 
Father, where it had existed in glory from eternity. And 
when the Scriptures declare that Jesus Christ came into 
the world “not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved,’—that “the Son of man 
came to give his life a ransom for many,”—“that he bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree,” &¢.—it would be 
the height of absurdity to suppose, that this great atoning 
and redeeming work, of which prophets had spoken thou- 
sands of years before, and for which the Son of God as- 
sumed our passible nature, thatthe might be able to suffer, 
should be regarded as having nothing to do with him at 
last, and as being the act merely of that human nature, 
which was ignorant of the plan and purpose until after 
the incarnation. No, the sufferings were those of the 
Theanthropic person, whose most important nature was di- 
vine. Hence it may be justly said He (God) purchased his 
Church with his own blood. Had the suffering belonged 
to the human nature alone, then did God not send his Son 
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into the world to suffer and to die for us: but merely to 
select a different being, the mere son of Mary, to do so! 
Then also did the Son of God not come into the world, to 
give vs life a ransom for all, but to induce a human being to 
make the sacrifice. But in all these passages these vicar- 
ious atoning sufferings and actions, are evidently affirmed 
of the Saviour, of the Theanthropic person. 

Throughout the animal creation, every action or pas- 
sion, performed or suffered by any organ or part of the 
animal, is naturally ascribed to the whole being, is regard- 
ed not as simply a matter of the animal’s body, but of his 
entire being; and our interest and sympathy are propor- 
' tioned to the degree of intelligence, sagacity and worthi- 
ness we suppose it to possess. Again, in man, it is his 
body that makes him capable of suffering injury from ex- 
ternal physical violence; for the soul can neither be cut 
with the sword nor penetrated by a ball. Yet, when in- 
jury is thus done to the body, it is the mind which is the 
real seat of sensation, and which is the part that suffers. 
But, whether the sufferings of man proceed from corporeal 
or mental causes, whether they are inflicted on the body 
or the mind, they are, by the laws of our mental constitu- 
tion, attributed to the person, to that name which repre- 
sents both parts of the one being. 

Thus, also, must we naturally suppose, that in this su- 
pernatural, complex personage, the Godman, all the acts 
of both his constituent natures, do really belong to the one 
person, and must in propriety be predicated of it, and not 
distinctively of either nature. Hence the sufferings of the 
blessed Saviour, in the Garden and on the Cross, both 
bodily and mental, were really and truly the sufferings of 
the one being, the Godman, the Theanthropos, the Son of 
God and son of man, and not of the divine nature alone, 
as Osiander taught, or of the human alone, as Stancar 
supposed. And as the divine nature is the real personal 
basis of the Godman, and is infinitely more exalted and 
important than the humanity, it must sustain the more 
potential part in the complex being, and the sufferings of 
the Theanthropos appertain, at least as much to the divine 
nature as to the human, and possess an influence and dig- 
nity commensurate rather with the divine than human, 
they must be rather infinite than finite! 

The plan of the great work of Redemption and its grad- 
ual revelation, as well as the preparation of the Church 
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and the world for it through four thousand years, was en- 
tirely the work of God; but in its actual execution, the 
human nature of the Saviour co-operated, and served as 
the organism, through which the Logos (Word) commu- 
nicated with men, and was enabled to suffer and die in our 
stead, and for our redemption. It was the eternal Son of 
God, the second person of the Trinity, who voluntarily 
undertook the work of redeeming the fallen race of Adatn. 
It was the Son of God, who, soon after the fall, announced 
his intention, as “the seed of the woman,” to bruise the 
Serpent’s head. It was the Son of God, who from age to 
age revealed one feature after another of the plan of Re- 
demption through the prophets, until the entire scheme 
was fully presented, though imperfectly understood by the 
carnal Jews, who expected a temporal kingdom of heaven. 
It was the Son of God, who directed the circumstances of 
his own incarnation, the miraculous conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the birth of her Son. It was the Son of 
God who united himself with the miraculously conceived 
human being before his birth, and, therefore, before he had 
yet lived on earth or attained a separate personality. It 
was the Son of God, who determined aforehand the cir- 
cumstances of the Saviour’s birth. And it was the Son of 
God, who in general determined the sphere in which the 
human nature of the Saviour, in the full exercise of his 
will, and in connection with the divine nature together 
constituting the theanthropic person, should co-operate in 
executing the work of redeeming love. As the human 
natnre of the Saviour was to be complete and real, in all 
things, sin excepted, the Theanthropos withheld (éavzév 
‘xévese) the manifestations of the divine nature, through 
the infancy and youth of Jesus, and left him to his natural 
and proper development, until the necessities of his public 
ministry called for the exercise of his higher powers. 
This circumstance gave rise, to what the Form of Con- 
cord terms the two-fold state of Christ (status exinanitionis 
and exaltationis), designated by later divines, the Saviour’s 
state of humiliation and of exaltation. Rom. 8: 3; Philip. 
2.: 6-11; Acts 5:30; 2.:83—86. 

What a glorious view does this doctrine afford, of the 
all-sufficient basis of the great work of atonement and re- 
demption, of the all-prevailing righteousness, the vicarious 
sufferings and death of the Redeemer! What power is 
there in the declaration of Scripture, that not a mere man, 
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but God so loved the world, as to send his only begotten 
Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved! And again, The blood 
of Christ (the Son of God, the Godman) cleanseth us from 
all sin! 

In conclusion, tt is gratifying to find this view of our 
subject, which we have found go clearly deducible from 
the teachings of God’s word, taught with great confidence 
and perspicuity by that greatest of Reformers, Martin Lu- 
ther himself: 

“Tf it should be objected (says he) on the ground of rea- 
son, that the Godhead cannot suffer nor die, you must an- 
swer, That is true; nevertheless, as the divinity and bu- 
manity in Christ constitute one person, therefore the 
Seriptures, on account of this personal unity, also attrib- 
ute everything to the Deity which occurred to the human- 
ity, and vice versa. This is moreover accordant with 
truth; for you must affirm that the person (Christ) suffers 
and dies. Now the person is the true God, therefore it is 

. proper to say, the Son of God suffers. For although one 
part (if I may so speak), namely, the Godhead does not suf- 
fer, still, the person, which is God, suffers in its other part, 
that is, im its humanty (denn obwohl das eine Strick [dasz 
ich so rede] als die Gottheit nicht leidet; so leidet dennoch 
die Person, welch Gott ist, am andern Stiicke, als an der 
Menscbheit). Thus we say, The King’s son has a sore, 
and yet it is only his leg that is affected; Solomon is wise, 
and yet it is only his soul which possesses wisdom ; Absa- 
Jom is beautiful, and yet it was only his body that is re- 
ferred to; Peter is gray, and yet it is only his head of which 
this is affirmed. . For as soul and body constitute but one 
person, everything which happens either to the body or 
the soul, yea, even to the smallest member of the body, is: 
justly and properly attributed to the whole person. Vhis: 
mode of expression ig not peculiar to tne Scriptures, but 
prevails throughout the world, and is also correct. Thus 
‘the Son of God was in truth crucified for us, that is, the 
person which is God; for this person, I say, was crucified 
according to its humanity.”—Luth. Works, Jena edit., vol. 
38, p. 407. 


SOTERIOLOGY. 


We have thus arrived at the third grand doctrine of our 
Article, its Soteriology. 
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Let us hear the language of the Article on this subject: 

“Who (namely, the Christ,) truly suffered, was crucified, 
died and was buried, that he might reconcile the Father to us, 
and-be a sacrifice not only for original sin, but also for all 
the actual sins of men.” 

The merits of Christ, which form the basis of Christian 
Soteriology, have been variously divided. The earliest 
classification is that, which separates his activities into 
those of prophet, priest and king, found as early as the time 
of Husebius, in the fourth century.* The other and more 
natural division is into the active and passive righteousness 
of the Redeemer, the former including all the actions of 
his life in fulfilment of the divine law instead of the sinner, 
and the latter all his sufferings as well as death in his 
behalf. We shall, however, adhere to the more ancient, 
-simple and historical arrangement of the Article before us. 

Here we find three items indicated, namely the suffer- 
ings and death of the Saviour as matters of history, their 
necessity, their vicarious nature and lastly, the manner in 
which they effect the contemplated end. 


I. THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF CHRIST AS MATTERS OF 
HISTORY. 


1. The historical verity of the Saviour’s sufferings and 
death is so manifestly and irresistibly evident from the 
simple, yet detailed and impartial narratives of the synop- 
tical gospels, that it has been generaily admitted, both by 
Jews and Christians. See Matt. ch. 26 and 27; Mark ch. 
14 and 16; and Luke ch. 22 and 23. To specify these ev- 
idences would require the,rehearsal of the entire chapters. 
The Docete alone, a species of incipient Gnostic, volatil- 
ized the Saviour’s human nature into a mere phantasm, 
and denied that he had a real body, thus of course reject- 
ing the reality of his sufterings upon the cross. Mohammed 
also ventured to deny it, under the ridiculous pretext that 
Christ was withdrawn anda Jew was crucified in his stead. 
Some modern Lationalists and infidels have impugned it; 
adopting the principle of exegesis that miracles being, in 
their judgment, impossible, no interpretation of any Scrip- 


* Kusebius Hist. Eecles. I. c. 3. ds covrovs anorzas ty Ev tov 
Ganon Xpestoy avapopar EXEL, LLovoy apyvepea Tov dhov, xee keovoy anaons 
TNS XTUOEWS Baorreds xGL movory mpopytny, apxunpopnrny TOV TAT POS 
TVYXAVOVTA. 
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ture passage can be correct, which implies or affirms one. 
They have accordingly denied the reality of Christ’s death, 
in order to disprove the truth of a resurrection in his case. 
But their utter destitution of all historical evidence, in 
view of the detailed and generally accredited gospel nar- 
ratives, has prevented the reception of their theory even 
among the practical neglecters of religion. 

2. The magnitude of the Saviour’s sufferings, is evident 
from the narratives of the gospel, in which a series of in- 
dignities and cruelties are detailed, such as are rarely in- 
flicted on the greatest malefactors. Yet, it has been the 
prevailing opinion of the Church in all ages, that his 
greatest sufferings were mental and internal. They must 
have included sorrow on account of the sins of all man- 
kind in all ages. By these sins, indignity was offered to 
the infinitely good and glorious Father in heaven, the 
honor of his law was constantly violated by men on earth, 
and all men were encouraged to indulge their sinful pro- 
pensities, involving the human race in continual rebellion 
against the best benefactor and God, as well as entailing 
on themselves eternal ruin. Of all this the Saviour had 
a more perfect knowledge than any mere human being 
ever could have. <A deep sense of the displeasure of his 
heavenly Father for the assumed guilt of the world, also 
evidently bore with incalculable weight upon his soul, for 
the immediate hand of God pressed this heavy load upon 
his heart so that he was constrained to exclaim, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me.” 

These sources of suffering alone, would have far trans- 
cended the powers of endurance of any mere man, and 
constrain us to resort to the peculiarity of his person for 
explanation. This union of the two natures im one per- 
son, involves the inference, that the sufferings were not 
those of his human nature alone, but of his theanthropic 
person, of the Godman. So that the divinity of his: per- 
son not only gave him infinitely greater power to endure 
the inconceivable pains inflicted by the Father, on account 
of the dishonor entailed upon his law; but it also gave to 
the sufferings of that Godman infinitely greater atoning and 
reconciling efficacy, than could have belonged to any mere- 
ly human being. ‘Thus it is an obvious principle of hu- 
man judgment, that the same wound, made in the body of 
a horse and a man, is possessed of very different degreeg 
of importance and influence. The sensibility of the horse 
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is less acute than that of the man. The brute, moreover, 
suffers simply the pain, caused by the lesion of his body ; 
whilst the rational, reflecting man, in addition to that 
naked pain of the wound, experiences much greater suf- 
fering from his knowledge of the various consequences 
which these pains will produce to him and to others. And 
finally, the infinite dignity of his theanthropic person, con- 
fers infinite efficacy on all his actions and sufferings, to 
accomplish the end, for which they were performed and 
endured. 

II. The necessity of these sufferings of the Saviour, is al- 
ready presupposed by the several facts, that when the love 
of God induced him to provide for the salvation of our 
sinful race, God himself proposed this, and no other 
method of salvation, “not sparing ‘even his own Son ¥ 
which he would have done if the sacrifice had been un- 
necessary. That the Son of God was willing to make the 
mournful, bloody sacrifice—and that the Father approved 
his assumption of the mission by a voice from heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 

But “that without the shedding of blood, there could be 
no remission of sin,” is further evident from the essential 
attributes, the punitive justice and holiness of God. The 
divine favor is life, and his loving kindness better than 
life. But that Being, who delights in holiness, who has 
made all the powers of his rational creatures, and all the 
organizations of physical nature around them productive 
of pleasure, and has inscribed on the structure of the uni. 
verse around us, the law that virtue ds productive of hap- 
piness and vice of misery—that God cannot continue to 
bestow his favor on the impenitent, persistent transgressor 
of his law ;—but sooner or later must withdraw it, and 
that withdrawal involves eternal banishment from his 
presence into the regions of endless darkness and despair. 

Moreover, God being the moral governor of the uni- 
verse, and having given to his rational creatures laws, in- 
finitely wise and calculated to secure their highest happi- 
ness; it is evidently his supreme legislative duty, to 
maintain the honor of his law, on which the security and 
happiness of all his faithful subjects depend, by punishing 
the transgression of them, either in the person of each 
criminal, or on a substitute, or by exhibiting in some other 
way his inviolable hatred to sin, thus to deter others from 
transgression. What judgment would we form of a hu- 
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man governor who, having enacted wise and salutary laws, 
should neglect to enforce obedience to them; but, on the 
contrary, should suffer the rights and security of person 
and property to be violated with impunity. Now the in- 
finite Jehovah, having determined on this plan of salva- 
tion, by the sufferings and death of his own Son upon 
the cross; we must regard the plan as consonant with his 
nature, and as satisfactory to the demands of the violated law. 
We are therefore compelled to regard these sufferings of 
the Godman as absolutely necessary, unless God would ab- 
dicate the throne of the universe, or divest himself of 
those essential attributes, in consequence of which “he is 
angry with the wicked every day,” Ps. 7:11, and the 
thoughts of the wicked are an abomination in his sight,” 
Ps. 15 : 26, and “without holiness no man shall see God.” 

Evidently then, the theory of Grotius, that the necessi- 
ty of an atonement was only hypothetical, being caused 
by the fact, that God had published a law threatening 
punishment to sinners, and that had he not done so, he 
might have pardoned sin without any atonement or satis- 
faction, if he bad seen fit to do so, is a radical error, ignor- 
ing the essential holiness, justice and benevolence of God, 
and attributing mutability to “him in whom there is no 
variableness nor the shadow of a change.” 

Il. Their Vicarious nature and Necessity. 

In perusing the numberless declarations of the inspired 
volume touching the wonderful sufferings of the Godman 
in the work of Redemption, we are forcibly struck with 
the frequency and the variety of expression, in which their 
vicarious nature is held up to view. The holy seer, Isaiah, 
who had been describing the Messiah and his kingdom, 
says: “He was wounded /or our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” “All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one 
to his own way: and the Lord hath laid on him the in- 
iquities of ws all,’ Isaiah 53:5, 6. The apostle Peter 
says, “Who (namely Christ), his own self bare our sins 1n 
his own body on the tree—by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” And the greatest of the apostles, in his epistle 
to the Galatians, (8 : 13) testifies, “Christ redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” “The 
blood of Jesus Christ, says John, cleanses us from all sin. 
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In the Apocalypse, ascriptions of praise are given to Je- 
sus Christ, as “to him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood,” Rev. 1:5. And to the Romans, 
Paul says, “When we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son,” 5: 10,and to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. 5 : 18, 19) God reconciled ns to himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath given us the ministry of reconciliation ; 
namely, that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” 

Thus we see that the method selected by infinite wis- 
dom to redeem our fallen race, is through the actions, suf- 
ferings and death of the Godman. Wad pardon been 
promised on the ground of any thing that any mere man 
had done, or had Jesus Christ been a mere man, his life 
and death would have not only Jacked the necessary effi- 
cacy or redeeming power, from want of proper dignity of 
his person ; but his efforts could only tend to excite in the 
sinner gratitude to him, and not to God. But as the work 
was effected by theanthropic miraculous person, the God- 
man, in whom the human and divine natures are com- 
bined, and the divine even preponderated, the acts, suffer- 
ings and death of this divine personage not only possess 
divine efficacy, but are also directly calculated to excite in 
the hearts of redeemed sinners love and gratitude un- 
bounded to the divine Redeemer, to (od. | 

All these inspired declarations accord with the view 
more generally prevailing in all ages of the Church, and 
bring us to 

IV. The manner in which the Sufferings and Death of the 
Godman, Jesus Christ, were designed to effect our salvation. 

From the very dawn of Christianity, primitive believers. 
and Christian fathers, regarded the work of the Godman, 
and especially his death, as in some way the procuring 
cause of salvation to the fallen race of Adam. But the 
development of the expiatory work of Christ, as a distinct 
satisfaction made by the Godman to the demands of penal 
justice, and of the manner in which it affects the relations 
of the sinner to the law of God, was more tardy than that 
of Anthropology and Theology, as well as of some other 
less important doctrines. 

The Gnostics (Basilides, A. D. 125) who taueht a mere 
dh humanity in connection with the Logos, and the 
{bionites, who denied all connection between God and 
man in Christ, virtually rejected the atonement. The ear- 
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liest fathers, in opposition to these heretics, taught, though 
not with equal perspicuity, that the sufferings “of the Sa- 
viour were not the sufferings of a mere man, but of the 
Godman, and were expiatory of the guilt of our fallen 
race. 

The visionary Origen, of the third century, understood 
the death of the Saviour in a mystic and idealistic sense, 
as an event not limited to this visible world, nor to one 
single period of time. He viewed it as occurring in heaven 
as well as on earth, as embracing all ages, and, in its con- 
sequences, of infinite importance for other worlds.* Ori- 
gen, therefore, could not view the atonement as vicarious, 
because he regarded all punishment as disciplinary and 
not judicial, as temporary and not eternal, and considered 
souls as constantly falling and being reclaimed. Yetsome 
times he speaks of the atonement as explatory. 

-In the third century, and, in a few instances, even ear- 
lier, some of the Christian fathers, by misinterpreting sev- 
eral passages of Scripture, as Col. 2: 15, Heb. 11:14, and 
still retaining the Jewish and Oriental idea of the great 
influence of Satan and evil spirits, gave currency to the 
erroneous opinion, that mankind since the fall, were not 
only subject to temptation from Satan and other evil spir- 
its, as the Scriptures teach; but literally under his constant 
control. Hence they misunderstood the passages, teaching 
that Christ laid down his life a sacrifice for us, or for sin, 
as though the sacrifice or ransom had been made to Satan, 
instead of to God; and that the result of redemption was 
not to reconcile us to God, so much as to deliver us from 
the supposed absolute servitude to Satan. 

This theory, first aes in the Greek Church, in the 
third century, especially by Origen, and later by Gregory 
of Nyssa and Gregory Nazianzen, was transplanted to the 
Latin Church, and adopted by Ainbrose, and even in some 
degree also by Augustine. This erroneous view generally 
prevailed i in the Papal Church until the twelfth century, 
and formed a very congenial auxiliary to the superstitions 
and formalism of Rome. 

After some centuries of comparative darkness, and in 
the beginning of the scholastic period, the true doctrine of 
a vicarious atonement, which had been presented in a gen- 
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eral and popular way by the early fathers, and whose sys- 
tematic relations had been touched on by Athanasius and 
John Damascenus, was fully taught by Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1093, (born 1034, died about 
1109). He represented it as a wonderful scheme of divine 
love and mercy, devised inthe councils of eternity, to re- 
deem our fallen race from the dominion and curse of sin. 
This theory assumes, that man is under natural obligation 
of obedience to the laws of God, the violation of which 
created a debt, which is sin, and for which satisfaction 
must be made to the punitive justice of God. This pun- 
ishment must be endured, either by the sinner himself, or 
by his substitute. The justice of God demanded a sacri- 
fice, and the benevolence of (sod furnished the victim, by 
the surrender of his cwn Son, who voluntarily offered 
himself a ransom for our sinful race. his view of the 
case is argued with consummate dialectic skill by Anselm, 
in his work, entitled Cur Deus homo? The depravity of 
man being premised, the necessity of a satisfaction, before 
pardon could be extended to the sinner, is traced to the 
punitive justice of God, as moral governor of the world. 
From the inability of the sinner, or of any other mere 
creature, to do more than the law requires for himself, he 
deduces the necessity, that the Redeemer must be more 
than a creature, must be one, who did not himself owe any 
debt of obedience, and therefore he must be divine. As 
the satisfaction was to be for man, man also should partici- 
pate in it: therefore the Redeemer should be both God 


and man, should be Theanthropos. The sufferings of the 


Godman being infinite, they were amply sufficient to satis- 
fy for all the sins of the whole world. “ An additional rea- 
son why the Logos assumed human nature, was because as 
God alone, he could not suffer, but was impassible: or in 
other words, it was necessary that the Redeemer should be 
man, that he might be able to suffer for us, and be God, 
that his sufferings might have efficacy to redeem us.* 


* See the author’s “Evangelical Lutheran Catechism,’’ p, 62, Q. 152. 
are we able to make this satisfaction ourselves? A, No; we cannot 
of ourselves even repent of our sins, and if by divine grace we are 
converted, our best services are so imperfect, as not to merit accept- 
ance even for the present; much less can our good works at any time 
exceed the demands of the law, and make satisfaction for past sins. 


Q. 153. Could wny mere creature make satisfaction for us? A. No; 


ae 
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Other prominent writers fluctuated between the differ- 
ent systems. Abelard (died 1142) viewed the atonement 
as purély a work of benevolence, not required by the attri- 
putes of God asa condition of pardon; repentance itself 
being regarded as a sufficient basis for it. His views of 
sin and of the divine holiness, were entirely superficial. 
The effects of the Saviour’s sufferings, he considered as 
purely swasive, designed to inspire the sinner with feelings 
of penitence. On the occurrence of these, he maintains, 
God can pardon the transgressor without any equivalent, 
or satisfaction to the violated law. Peter Lombard, in the 
main preferred the theory of Abelard (+1164). Bernard 
of Clairvaux (+1153) was more evangelical and inclined to 
the Anselmic theory 

The Schoolmen, especially of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, such as Bonaventura (¢1272), Alexander 
Flales (1245), have discussed these subjects in all their 
metaphysical, as well as practical bearings, with consum- 
mate ability. Zhomas Aquinas, the prince of scholastic 
divines, inculcated the same views of the work of the 
Godman in saving our sinful race; yet with increasing 
clearness and force, especially in his “Suumma Theologie.” 
He discriminated more clearly between the satisfaction, 
made for the,sins of men by the Saviour’s sufferin: os, and 
the merit of his obedience to the law, that is, between the 
active and passive righteousness of Christ. By the manner 
in which he teaches the superabundance of Christ’s right- 
eousness, without counterbalancing it by the infinite de- 
merit of sin, he prepared the way for the Romish doctrine 
of works of supererogation. 


TRIDENTINE SOTERIOLOGY. 


In close connection with these views is the Tridentine © 
Soteriology, or the system of that portion of the Romish 
Church, which resisted the light of the Reformation, 
Ly revising and confirming the corrupt system devel- 
oped in that Church through the lapse of ages. The mem- 
bers of the celebrated Couneil of Trent, convened in 1545, 
were employed, with various intervals, ‘for eighteen years 


for no creature, not even an archangel, could bear the weight of 
God’s indignation at the sins of the world; nor could any creature 
perform more good works than the law requires for himself; hence 
none of them could be applied to the benefit of others.” 
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(till 1563), for the purpose of repairing the fearful damage 
done their doctrinal system by the ever memorable Refor- 
mation, and decided that the merits of Christ alone are not 
the ground of the sinner’s salvation, but in connection 
with the ‘nward holiness. They confound justification with 
sanctification, as Augustine and other fathers had occa- 
sionally done. 

By this holiness or sanctification, the Tridentine doctors 
understood, not external acts of holy living, but an inter- 
nal state, or act of faith, wrought by the Holy Spirit. This 
act, or state, is not regarded as expiatory; but as a meri- 
torious work of man, and thus justification is in part by 
works, contrary to the Scripture declaration, “Jt 7s not of 
works, lest any man should boast,” Eph. 2:9. Justifica- 
tion by faith alone the Romish Church condemns in une- 
quivocal terms.* 


PROTESTANT SOTERIOLOGY. 


But it was only in the Protestant Church, and especially 
from the pen of the chief Reformer, Martin Luther, that 
the New Testament doctrine of salvation by grace alone, 
without works, first found its most lucid and ample exhi- 
bition in this era. It was in the Protestant Church that 
the primitive lustre of this apostolic doctring was revived 
in all its amplitude, and pursued through its different re- 
lations. The Anselimic view related mainly to the objec- 
tive aspect of the atonement, and its bearings on the attri- 
butes and law of God, as moral governor of the universe; 
whilst its application to the penitent sinner, his justifica- 
tion was less carefully elaborated. The path of deep 
practical experience, through which Providance led Lu- 
ther to a solution of the problem, How can man be just 
with God? also directed his chief attention to the practical 
and subjective aspects of these doctrines, and taught him 
to feel the necessity of an atonement for our actual sins, as 
well as our hereditary depravity. Hence he and his fol- 
lowers devoted more attention to the discussion of subjec- 
tive justification than of the objective atonement, and in 


* “Tf any one shall say that justifying faith is nothing but confi- 
dence in the divine mercy, remitting sin on account of Christ; or 
that this faith is the sole thing by which we are justified: Let him 


be accursed.’’—Canones Concil. Tridentin, de Justificatione IX. XT, 
Sk 
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the different leading portions of the Protestant world, this 
subject was fully discussed and understood in its several 
relations. 

a. Total and universal depravity both natural or heredi- 
tary and actual, became the established doctrine of Protest- 
antism. Our fallen race are regarded as deeply guilty be- 
fore God, and yet morally unable to effect their own 
deliverance, thus exhibiting the absolute necessity of the 
atonement. 

b. The vicarious atonement and righteousness of the Crod- 
man, the Saviour, are regarded as the only available plan of 
salvation for our race, and as fully sufficient for the re- 
demption of all mankind. 

ce. And a living faith alone, without works, 7s regarded as 
the only condition, on which the benefits of this redemp- 
tion are dispensed to men. This faith, wherever found, is 
always productive of good works. It works by love and 
purifies the heart and overcomes the world. It produces 
a holy life, which is, however, regarded not as a part of 
the condition of justification, but as an evidence of the 
genuineness of living faith: whilst all the glory of our 
salvation, in time and eternity, is ascribed to that Lamb of 
God, which was slain for the sins of the world. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF CHRIST. 


The remainder of our Article relates to what may be 
termed the Eschatology of the Saviour, his Descent into 
hades (éns), his Resurrection, his Ascension and Return to 
Final Judgment. 

On these remaining topics, interesting indeed, but of 
less practical importance than those which have claimed 
our attention, want of time forbids any more than a very 
brief notice. 

We are told, “He descended into hell,” or hades, the place 
of departed spirits, in which both the righteous and the 
wicked are contained, separated from each other, indeed, 
by “an impassable gulf,” yet within view or knowledge 
of cach other, as seen in the case of “the rich man” and 
“Tazarus afar off in Abraham’s bosom.” It must not be 
forgotten, that this clause, which our Confession quotes 
from the so-called “‘Apostles’ Creed,” is not found in the 
copies extant of that document during the first three cen- 
turies. But the existence of such an immediate state, 
termed Sheol (?*”) by the Hebrews, and Hades (457s) by the 
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Greeks, supposed to be underground, into which both the 
righteous and wicked descend after death,* was generally 
believed. 

Different opinions were entertained as to the object, for 
which the Godman descended to hades. The Form of Con- 
cordt affirms, that Christ descended into the lower regions, 
destroyed hell for believers, and snatched us from the 
power of death and Satan, and thus from the jaws of hell.” 
Others supposed that he preached the gospel in hades, 
as well to believers who had lived before his incarnation, 
as also to the wicked. Others, amongst whom was also 
Calvin,t that he there endured the pains of hell,—and oth- 
ers that he appeared there to announce himself as con- 
queror over death and hell (Hollazius, Quenstedt, Bud- 
deus). Dr. Mosheim and others regarded this doctrine as 
a theological problem, not fully solved in Scripture; yet 
there is enough revealed to show, that it is a part of the 
Saviour’s triumph over Satan, in the prosecution of the 
glorious work of redemption. 


RESURRECTION OF THE SAVIOUR. 


The next step in the Saviour’s exaltation is his Resur- 
rection. ‘He arose on the third day,” says our Article. 
According to the Jewish method of calculation, fractions 
of a day were also counted as units; and days commenced 
at sunset. Hence the Saviour having been crucified on 
Friday about noon, the after part of the day was counted 
a whole one, Friday night and Saturday till sunset were 
the second, and Saturday night, belonging, according to 
the Jewish mode of calculation, to Sunday, together with 
Sunday morning, was the third day. 

Although the truth of the resurrection of Christ has 
been disputed by some infidels, ancient and modern; its 
historical reality has been so frequently and so triumphant- 
ly established, that it has ceased to be a prominent point 
of attack. The resurrection of Christ consisted in the re- 
union of the soul with his body, and their coming forth 
from the tomb together. This risen body of the Saviour 
is called “a glorious body,” “a heavenly body,” “a spiritual 
body,” (Phil. 8: 21. dvparor, 1 Cor. 15:48; Luke 24: 31- 
37). It has been disputed, whether the risen body of 


* Numbers 16 : 30, 33; Isaiah 14:15; Ps. 55 : 16; Job 7: 9. 
f Art. IX. p. 551. tInstitut. Relig. Christ. p. 414. 
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Christ was fully glorified before his ascension or not. Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Theodoret and others, believed the for- 
mer, whilst Jerome and the Western theologians held the 
latter opinion. The importance of this doctrine is fun- 
damental, 1 Tim. 3:17; col. Rom. 10:9. To have been 
an eye witness of the resurrection of Christ, was an essen- 
tial qualification of an apostle, Acts 1: 21, 22; Luke 24: 
47,48. The Saviour had predicted his own resurrection, 
and tells us he had power to lay down his life, and power 
to take it up again, John 10:18. This wonderful event 
was therefore effected by the divine power of the Thean- 
thropos, and was an important step toward his completion 
of the work, for which he appeared on earth, as well as a 
distinct advance in his progress to the throne of celestial 


glory. 
ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 


After spending forty days on earth, appearing among his 
disciples on such a variety of occasions, and under such 
various circumstances, as to leave no earthly doubt of his 
resurrection, and to afford him opportunity of imparting 
to his followers all necessary additional instruction; he 
ascended from Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, and as he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them, he was elevated from 
the view of the multitude, ‘fa cloud received him out of 
their sight,” and “he was carried up into heaven,” Luke 
24:50,51. The terms ‘up” and “down” being only rela- 
tive terms, meaning toward or from the earth, or centre of 
attraction, we cannot regard them as determining the lo- 
cality of heaven. Dr. Reinhard defines the ascension of 
the Saviour to be “that change by which Christ departed 
from this earth, to that august place, which the Scriptures 
denominate heaven.” It is the transition of the Saviour 
from earth to the blessed abode of God, of the holy angels, 
and the spirits of the just made perfect. Whether this 
celestial state, or paradise, is a peculiar place or state, or 
whether it extends throughout all worlds, and is also 
around about us, is a question our present limited facul- 
ties cannot positively decide.  P/affius believed hea- 
ven to be in the bosom of God himself, where angels and 
the spirits of the just made perfect, will enjoy eternal rest: 

Vou XTX) (Now i6: 67 
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whilst J. D. Michaclis supposed the renovated earth to be 
the destined future abode of the blessed. 

In heaven the body of Christ will certainly be fully 
elorified, will be like the glorified bodies of all saints, 
Phil. 8: 21; 1 Cor. 15 : 42—53, and be, at least in some 
measure, unlike the one he had on earth after his resurrec- 
tion, when he ate and drank material and corruptible food. 
In heaven the Theanthropos will be encircled with the 
glory, which the Son of God had with the Father ere the 
world was, will exercise all authority in heaven and on 
earth, and govern the universe for the benefit of his Me- 
diatorial Kingdom and the glory of God. This is also in- 
volved in the inspired statement, that “He ds seated at the 
right hand of the Father, that he might perpetually reign 
over all, and sanctify those who believe in him, by send- 
ing into their hearts the Holy Spirit, who governs, con- 
soles, quickens and defends them against the devil and the 
power of sin. And that the same Christ will return again 
that he may judge the living and the dead, according to 
the Apostles’ Creed.” 


RETURN TO JUDGMENT. 


This the Scriptures represent, in language apparently 
literal, as occurring in the clouds of heaven, accompanied 
by the celestial hosts, and the resurrection of the dead. 
Whilst the great body of orthodox divines (Gerhard, Hol- 
lazius, Baumgarten, Buddeus, &c.) adopt a literal interpre- 
tation of the leading facts of this description, all admit a 
figurative explanation of some of the circumstances, (such 
as opening the books, &c.,) of this most solemn wind- 
ing up of the moral administration of God on the theatre 
of ourearth. Acts 17:81; 10:42; Matt. 25 : 26—29; 
John 5 : 26—29; 2 Cor. 5:10; Phil. 8 : 20. 

Some divines suppose this solemn transaction will take 
place in the atmosphere (1 Thess. 4: 17) around or above 
us, as the earth would be too limited for a scene, in which 
all the members of all generations that ever lived on earth 
are to be embraced. The term “day” (ijuepa) of judgment, 
is generally regarded as an indefinite period (Gerhard IX. 
56; Michaelis 604); although if the limitations of time and 
space are removed from the soul in the future world, 
transactions now requiring years, might occur in an hour. 
Persons who had been drowned and were resuscitated, have 
asserted that in the act of drowning, that is, just before 
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their consciousness ceased, the history of their whole 
lives, with numberless incidents, passed, with inconceiva- 
ble rapidity in review before them, as ina single instant. 
The resurrection bodies, both of the righteous and the 
wicked, may, moreover, be transparent expressions of the 
thoughts and characters of the parties, and in them each 
one can read his or her destiny, before the sentence is offi- 
cially pronounced by the Judge; and this will be a publi- 
cation sufficient, of the deeds done in the body by all, who 
are to receive their eternal, irrevocable sentence, on that 
most solemn, never to be forgotten day of judgment. 


ARTICLE Ii. 


REGENERATION. 
Rey. Cyrus Tuomas, De Soto, Illinois. 


We find scattered through the New Testament such ex- 
pressions as the following: “Born again,” “Born of God,” 
“Newness of life,” “New creature,” “Putting on the new 
man,” Quickened,” ‘Passed from death unto life,” &c., all 
having reference to some great change that takes place in 
man, in his passage from a state of sin to a state of right- 
eousness. Although these expressions contain different 
shades of meaning, and vary the figure used, yet no one 
will deny, that all have reference to one central idea. 

The term Regeneration has been generally adopted as the 
name of this change; to which the name New-birth is also, 
perhaps with greater precision, applied; the first referring 
more directly to the genetic cause, the other to the effect. 
We use them as synonymous. 

Let us examine these scriptural expressions, and see if 
we can find the central thought therein contained. We 
presume the following will be admitted as a correct canon 
of interpretation. ‘That where several terms of expres- 
sions are used, cach intended to convey the same funda- 
mental idea, no interpretation of that idea must be adopted 
that will exclude any one of these terms or expressions.” 

The expressions quoted, present three distinct and dif- 
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ferent figures: 1. That of Birth; 2. That of Creation; 
8. That of Resurrection. Now what one thing or thought 
belongs in common to these different figures? For the 
fundamental idea must be found in each. Whatever is 
eliminated by passing from one to the other cannot be the 
object of our search. 

The idea of parentage necessarily belongs to the first, 
but is dropped when we pass to the others. That of crea- 
tive power belongs alone to the second; that of the former 
state of the subject alone, to the third. And so we might 
proceed to eliminate one after another of the factors, until 
we should find that which is common to all. Through 
each figure, and all the expressions embraced by them, 
we do find, as the central stem, the idea of the beginning of 
life. 

*Sthere birth is the figure, the mind is directed to the 
parent and child, but the first dawn of a new life is the 
central and important idea. When creation is used, the 
beginning of life is still the chief thought, but the mind is 
directed to Creator and creature. And also when resur- 
rection, or passing from death unto life, is used, beginning 
of life is the central idea, yet with allusion to the former 
state of the subject. 

The intangibility of life, abstractly considered, compli- 
cates the difficulty experienced, in attempting to carry 
back our investigations to the beginning point; and 
doubly so when we pass from the external or physical to 
the spiritual. “The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” And although we cannot 
grasp it and hold it, as, like the electric current, it flashes 
along, yet we can watch its effects as it wells up and ani- 
mates; and estimate its failing strength as it dies away. 

Life is a continuous stream, whose existence depends on 
its connection with the fountain from which it flows. It 
has no lateral branches that feed it from other sources ; 
there is but one fountain. “For with thee is the fountain 
of life.” It comes from God. It is a continuous stream, 
and whenever the connection with God is severed, death 
ensues. God breathed into man the breath of life. The 
stream gushed forth from the fountain to flow through the 
branching arteries of the mighty body of humanity. It 
came forth limpid and pure, a triple stream; animal (phys- 
ical), mental (psychical) and moral life. To man was given 
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the power to sever the stream, and ere it had passed into 
the second link of the human chain, he exercised this 
power.’ 

Take the wires of a galvanic battery, navel them around 
a bent piece of iron, connect the poles, then while the cur- 
rent 1s passing, the iron is a magnet, possessed of a strong 
and active power of attraction. “But separate the poles, or 
sever the wire, the current is broken and the magnetic 
power ceases. The galvanic or electric current which im- 
parts the magnetic power to the iron, is the life, when itis 
broken, the iron, as a magnet, is dead. 

Moral life, in all created intelligent beings, depends on 
faith in God as the source of happiness ; faith is its cen- 
tral cord; when it is lost, the moral nature dies. While 
this cord encircled man’s heart, and connected him to his 
God, moral life was imparted t) him and gave activity to 
his moral being. But when sin and unbelief cut this cord, 
the flow of life ceased, and man’s highest nature died ; and, 
like the lifeless iron, his moral power and vigor were gone. 
And though by the merciful interposition of heaven, 
through the promised Lamb of God, the co-ordinate 
streams were allowed to flow on, their purity was tarnish- 
ed, and the seeds of death left within them. The stream 
of moral life was dried up, and man’s moral nature lay, a 
“body of death” on his other powers. 

To obtain life again, it was necessary to establish a con- 
nection with the fountain of life. Jesus Christ became 
this connecting link. Bringing down the Divine life from 
above, from his earthly mother he receives the Adamic 
stream, purified by miraculous conception; and in his per- 
son the two streams become one. In him alone can we 
meet the stream of moral life. “For ye are dead,” says 
Paul, “and your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

God, i in mercy, has left in the hands of man, fallen, ruined 
and depraved as he is, one end of the broken wire from 
the mighty battery of life; itis fazih. The other end is 
the love of God, which has been sent down to us in Jesus 
Christ, who holds it out within the reach of all. When- 
ever the two are united, God sends through the cord to 
man’s heart the current of oe life. his first rush- 
ing of spiritual blood through the arteries of the moral 
man, ls what we understand by Regeneration; “The first 
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breathing into the soul of spiritual life, called regeneration 
or new-birth.”* 

If we take the various figures, used in Scripture, to 
represent the work of regeneration, and carefully analyze 
them, we shall find that their force lies in.the idea of the 
power proceeding from God, man being the subject or re- 
cipient. And this is an important point to be borne in 
mind, for although nominally confessed by all, it is virtu- 
ally denied by the theories of some. 

By the use of such expressions as imply birth, or rather 
new-birth, reference is had to three things. First the 
originating cause or parentage; second, the relationships 
arising therefrom, and rights connected therewith; and, 
third, a contrast with natural birth, the basis of the figure. 
Although it is true, that no figure, taken from physical na- 
ture to represent spiritual things, will hold good in every 
particular, if pressed too far, yet they are given to us 
by inspiration, that we may learn the truth to be taught, 
by running the analogy so far as applicable. 

In the case of natural birth, there must be a parent or 
immediate genetic cause. Also in case of the uew-birth 
of man’s moral nature, if the figure be true to the purpose 
for which it is used, there must also be parentage, or an 
originating cause that bears some such relation to that 
which is produced, as father to child. And this is fully 
confirmed by the language of the New Testament, “Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” “We know that whatso- 
ever is born of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten of 
God keepeth himself,” &. “Of his own will begat he us 
with the word of truth.” Here God is most emphatically 
set forth as the parent of the Christian. Nor is this a 
mere figure of speech; the analogy is not in the words 
used, but in the absolute relation. And the opening words 
of our Lord’s Prayer, “Our Father which art in heaven,” 
assert the same thing. Would the Saviour teach his dis- 
ciples to approach their Creator with a falsehood, or even 
a figure of speech? He thus directed them to pray be- 
cause the relation of Father and child really existed. For 
where there is a father there must be a child, the one im- 
plies the other. And this relationship we find beautifully 
carried out and developed in the Scriptures. Let us trace 
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the steps and see how true the analogy. “Begotten of 
God,”—“Born of God,”—“New-born babes,”—‘Babes in 
Christ,”—“Children of God,’—“Sons of God,”’—‘And if 
Sons then heirs.” Here we sce it carried out step by step, 
even. to the legal relations. Yet this is not the entire ex- 
tent of the analogy, for we learn also that the true chil- 
dren shall bear, in the new man, the image of their Divine 
Parent. “And have put on the new man which is renew- 
ed in knowledge, after the image of him that created him.” 

While the paternal side is clearly traced, and generally 
admitted, there is much greater difference of opinion in 
regard to the maternal side. As we will have occasion 
hereafter to refer to some of the views on this point, we 
will omit any reference to them at present. 

Jesus Christ was “the first-born among many brethren.” 
And it is necessary that all who become Christians be 
conformed to his image. The Divine Word entered the 
flesh through Mary as his mother, the Divine Spirit over- 
shadowing the human parent. And so it is with the new 
man that is born in the Christian ; he is not wholly Divine; 
he is not entirely human. To bea brother to Jesus Christ 
he must have God for his Father, and humanity for his 
mother. “Of his own will begat he us with the word of 
truth.” He plants his word, as the seed in the‘heart, the 
Spirit overshadowing, takes the budding germ of faith, 
and in Christ unites the streams and brings forth the new 
man. Thus, and only thus, can the full relationship of 
brother to Christ be established. The human heart is the 
mother. Here, and here only, can be the matrix in which 
the seed is to be planted. The new man must arise in the 
very centre of the Hyo. 

When the figure of Creation is used, reference is doubt- 
less made to the creation of earth and man. As the power, 
the creative energy was exerted through the Logos, the 
Spirit moving over the waters of the deep, brooding as it 
were upon the billowy surges, and settling them into their 
channels and bounds, bringing order and harmony out of 
chaos. So in the new creation in man’s moral nature, the 
power is exerted through the Word, the Spirit broods 
over the great deep of the penitent soul, it subdues the 
storms of grief and despair, and setttles the lashing waves 
of conscience. And when the dry land appears, it 
breathes into the new Adam. of the soul the breath of 
eternal life. By this figure we are also carried back to 
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God as the originating cause. “For we are his workman- 
ship; created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” But 
‘while it carries us back to the Creator, it points us to the 

object of that creation: ‘“Workmanship,’-—“Creature,’— 

“New heart,’—‘‘New man,” Xc. j 

Such we conceive to be the Scriptural idea of Regener- 
ation or New-birth. It is the act of God, performed in the 
heart of man. When the old man has been crucified and 
buried, through Christ, God raises up the new man, breath- 
ing a new life into him. It is “ew cwlo, non quidem in ce- 
lo, est tlla in margine celi.”* It is neither faith nor re- 
pentance, for these are acts of man. It is true, he is 
prompted, influenced and aided by the Holy Spirit, yet 
they are his acts. Nor is it pardon or justification; these 
are acts which take place wholly in the Divine mind. Nor 
is it baptism, or faith and baptism conjoined. Nor is it 
necessarily dependent upon baptism. To the investigation 
of this last assertion we desire to devote the remaining 
portion of this article, confining ourselves chiefly to a few 
passages of Scripture, on which the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is principally founded. 

There is a desire in the human mind to reach out by its 
own power of reasoning, from the visible to the invisible, 
from the natural to the spiritual. And this disposition 
manifests itself in various ways in the different avenues of 
thought, especially in regard to religious matters. Jesus 
Christ (appearing to the natural eye but a man) hanging 
on the cross, in the days of Tiberius Cyesar, as a ransom 
for a sinful world, was foolishness to the Greeks. The 
deepest line of their philosophy could not bring up the 
connecting link between his death and man’s salvation, 
Nor can the philosophy of the nineteenth century, with 
all its far reaching powers, find the point of connection or 
trace, by reason, the links of cause and effect. Revelation 
has unfolded the great fact, and very much connected 
therewith. And God stands pledged through this dying 
Saviour, to forgive all who by faith come to him. But 
still it is, and ever must be to man while in the flesh, a 
matter of faith, and not of reason (though not contrary to 
it); and such, doubtless, God designed it should be. Man, 
as he learns more and more of life and the depth of reve- 
lation, may climb nearer and nearer the desired goal, but 
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in this life faith must ever take the last step. The aver- 
sion of the human heart to loosen its grasp upon things of 
sight and matters of reason, and launch out on the broad 
ocean of eternity, hanging alone to the cord of faith in Je- 
sus Christ, to bear it over the dark, unfathomable waters, 
has ever been the great stumbling block in the way of 
Christianity. 

The same feeling, in a modified form, gives rise to the 
disposition, in regard to baptism, to mingle the physical 
and spiritual, and, by a mixture of faith and sight, bring 
about that which is wholly the work of God. It is an at- 
tempt to follow the Angel that visited Manoah; arising 
from the rock and burning flesh with the ascending smoke, 
lift ourselves to the spiritual world above; forgetting that 
the carnal body of Manoah is still clinging about the spir- 
itual Hgo, weighing it down to earth. We can but look 
up, with the trusting eye of faith, to our ascended High 
Priest, and, observing faithfully the directions given, await 
the Samson of our deliverance. 

And this disposition tends, at one time, to contract, and, 
at another, to expand, the meaning of the term (baptism),. 
thus confusing the lines by which we may know when we 
have passed from one territory, to another. We are not 
tenacious in regard to terms, but we do desire some fixed 
boundary, that we may know what ground we are 
standing on. If baptism is meant to include faith, 
application of water, and the new birth, then we can ace 
cept the doctrine of “baptismal regeneration.” But if 
it is limited (as we believe the Bible limits it, in speaking 
of the physical act) to-“the application of water, by a 
properly authorized person, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, to a proper subject,” then we can- 
not accept the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

That baptism is a means of grace, as prayer and the eu- 
charist, we do not deny or doubt. And that faith must 
accompany each, that grace may be imparted, we do not 
deny or\/doubt. But that these acts of man do, or can, 
produce, ‘or aid in producing, or to the least extent merit 
new life, we do not believe. ‘Hor if it be of works, then 
is it no’ more grace.” We'do believe that “faith should 
bring forth good fruits and good works, and that it is ne- 
cessary to do all manner of good works, as God has com- 
manded, for God’s sake; but not, as though we put any 
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confidence in those works, or that we can thereby earn 
grace or favor in the sight of God; for we receive forgive- 
ness of sins and justification through Christ, as Christ 
himself saith, “When ye have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say We are unprofitable servants.” 

This doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as we have be- 
fore intimated, appears in so many different shapes and 
shades, that it is difficult to grasp it with any assurance 
that we can hold it. Take two from the extreme wings— 
First the broad view of the Papist, and many of the ancient 
Christians, “That through baptism there is imparted to 
man (ex opere operato) such a holy nature, that original sin 
is thereby entirely taken away.”* Second, that which we 
suppose is a fair representation of the views of many in 
the Lutheran Church. ‘That the Church does not teach, 
and never has taught, that baptism is regeneration; but 
she does teach, and, in accordance with the Word of God, 
must teach, that through baptism grace is offered, and that 
in all those who allow the work of grace to commence and 
grow in their hearts, not resisting the Holy Spirit in bap- 
tism, but in humble trust to God’s promise affixed unto 
baptism, allowing him to renew, transform and sanctify 
the heart, it is a means of God unto regeneration and the 
new birth of the Spirit, and secures in these the JSorgiveness 
of sin, life and salvation.”+ 

Between these there are representatives of every possi- 
ble shade. The passages of Scipture upon which this doc- 
trine is chiefly founded are, John 8:5; Tit. 3: 6; 1 Pet. 
3:21. And the stronghold must ever be the first, taken in 
connection with Mark 16 : 16, beeause in it the separation 
is made between the physical and the spiritual. To deny 
that “orn of water” refers to baptism, is certainly fritter- 
ing away the plain meaning of the Saviour’s language to 
support adogma. As Grotius, Cocceius, and Lampe (in 
Alford, h. 1.), and A. Clark (in loco). Nor will the inter- 
pretation of the “water” as figurative; as Zwingle and 
Calvin (see Tholuck, h. 1.), meet the. difficulty. 

Without controversy we admit that the words yevvnOn 
#aros have direct reference to baptism. But while we do 
this, we decidedly reject that fanciful extreme, advanced 
by Chrysostom, and held by many, from his day even to 
the present, “explaining, after the analogy of physical 
ra ieee hpi eect gE) aa Se 
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generation, the paternal principle as found in the Spirit, 
the maternal in the water.” And our reason for objecting 
to it, is the fundamental objection (as Tholuck terms it, 
“dogmatic difficulty’’) that hes at the root of all the inter- 
pretations which favor baptismal regeneration. That is, 
“that in this way Christ’s words would ascribe to baptism 
a like share with the Spirit in regeneration.” « 

We also reject that interpretation which explains “aqguam 
et Spiritum” by “aquam spiritualem.”* Turning toward 
the other side, we find Olshaussen softening down the ex- 
planation of Chrysostom, Bucer, Knapp, &c.; regarding 
water as the symbol of the penitent soul.+ 

Tholuck, uniting as it were, the two foregoing classes of 
views, in their nearest approach to each other, refers the 
expression, not to the rite of baptism, but to the idea of 
cleansing drawn therefrom.t 

There is another class of views, according, in many 
points, with the extremes already given, yet dropping the 
spiritualizing ingredient found in the former. 

And we may quote Dean Alford (I. 644) as a moderate 
representative of this class. “Baptism complete with water 
and the Spirit, is the admission into the kingdom of God.” 
This, it is true, is an attempt to hug closely the sacred 
text, yet the emphatic “complete,” sufficiently unfolds the 
idea intended. Similarly Lange (Mark 16: 11—18). Be- 
longing, perhaps, to this class, is that view holding bap- 
tism essential to salvation, simply because it isa command. 
That remission of sins follows the act, not on account of 
any cleansing virtue in the water, or spiritual effect of the 
ordinance, but wholly because it is obeying the command 
of God. The language of A. Barnes (Notes II. 211) would 
indicate that he held this view. But of this we are doubt- 
ful. 
Holding, as we do, with the majority of modern exposi- 
tors, that “of water” signifies baptism; then, if “of water 
and the Spirit” is equivalent to “of the Spirit and water” 
(except as to the order); and “kingdom of God” signifies 
only the true spiritual Church.of Christ, or the glorified 
state of the redeemed, there is no escape from the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration in some form. ‘Therefore to the 
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examination of these two points will we direct our atten- 
tion. 

That baptism isa “pledge or seal” of faith, (oras Rosenmiil- 
ler expresses it, I]. 362, “Per baptisma se obstringit ad amplec- 
tendam doctrinam divinam,”) does not necessarily conflict 
with any of the views of those holding “of water” as re- 
ferring to baptism. ‘The one is but collateral to the other. 
That the conversation between Nicodemus and our Lord, 
is reported in an abbreviated form, leaving a hiatus be- 
tween the second and third verses, seems evident from the 
language itself, But having no certain date by which we 
can supply the omissions, if there are any, a knowledge of 
the fact can aid us but little in our interpretation. 

Our Lord was endeavoring to lead Nicodemus to a 
proper idea of that change of heart necessary to constitute 
him a true child of God. He also was trying to win him 
over to the kingdom of God. He begins by specifying 
the new birth as a necessary pre-requisite to entrance into 
the kingdom of God. And in his first words, he brings 
before Nicodemus two very important terms, to wit, “born 
again” and “kingdom of God.” In regard to the latter, 
Nicodemus expresses no surprise or solicitude, and asks no 
further explanation, but directs his inquiries to the former. 
Hence it is fair to presume that he was, or considered 
himself to be, sufficiently acquainted with the latter ex- 
pression. And it is important here to ascertain what was 
Nicodemus’ idea of the kingdom of God, for it is not like- 
ly the Saviour would have allowed him to go away witha 
wholly erroneous idea in regard to it. And the Lord, 
knowing the heart of Nicodemus, of course knew his 
thoughts, although unexpressed. 1 

“Kingdom of heaven” (peculiar to Matthew) and “king- 
dom of God,” are equivalent terms. The former is com- 
mon in the Rabbinical writers who do not, however, ex- 
cept in one or two places, mean by it the reign of the 
Messiah, but the Jewish theocracy.* “Although neither of 
these terms are found in the Old Testament, yet the idea 
is frequently brought forward, especially in the propheti- 
cal writings. 

And when, from the border of the wilderness, the cry 
burst upon their ears, “Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” no surprise was manifested in regard 
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to the burden of the message, or the terms used. But 
the Jews sent out the inquiry from Jerusalem, not “ What 
is this thou sayest ?” but, “Who art thou?” The people 
muse in their hearts, not what meaneth this message? but 
“Whether he were the Christ, or not?” 

The “kingdom of heaven,” and “kingdom of God,” were 
not unmeaning terms to them. God had been their Sov- 
ereign when they marched out of Hgypt; while they dwelt 
in the wilderness ; and had guided the hands of the Judges. 
Of him they sought counsel, and by his directions were 
they governed. And when the house of David exercised 
kingly authority, it was as the chosen representative of 
the Divine Ruler. Out of Jesse, through David’s line, 
was to come the chief branch, the great leader. And 
when the harp had ceased its strains, and the prophetic 
tongue had become silent, and a new dynasty was placed 
upon the throne, it was with the express reservation in 
favor of this expected, illustrious Son of David. And the 
last remnant of the Asmonean race perished by the mur- 
derous hand of her husband, about the time that Shiloh 
came. ‘he Jewish idea, then, of the new kingdom, which 
was to be set up, of whose greatness Daniel had prophe- 
sied, was, that 1t was to be a visible kingdom, exercising 
temporal authority; a renewal of the splendor of the 
reigns of David and Solomon. 

But when Christ came, and did not assume the visible 
sceptre of Israel, and proclaimed, “My kingdom is not of 
this world,” the mass of the nation turned away from him. 
Those who still trusted in him, and believed him to be the 
Messiah, had necessarily to modify their views in regard to 
this kingdom. 'T’o this latter class, doubtless, Nicodemus 
belonged. But it will not do to assume, that he had 
passed over to the full conception of the spiritual king- 
dom. His mind, most likely, turned to the followers of 
Jesus, the community or society of professed believers, as 
the true explanation. And now our Lord seems to be lead- 
ing him to the higher view on this point. While he leaves 
uncontradicted, the idea in the mind of Nicodemus, he 
leads him from the external to the internal; shows him 
that within the outer hull is a kernel, in which resides the 
vitality, the true life; as Tholuck expresses it, “to the cen- 
tre of the Christian faith.” See the same idea again 
brought forward, (though with a different figure) by the 
Saviour, Matt. 13 : 47. 
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We will not enter into the history of baptism, to show 
its bearing on the mind of Nicodemus, for it cannot be 
disputed, that at the commencement of the Saviour’s pub- 
lic ministry, the Jews were acquainted with this rite. 
They did not question its purport or meaning, as used by 
John. It was John’s authority they inquired into. “Why 
baptizest thou, then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Klias, 
neither that prophet?” Not “What doest thou?” but 
“Who art thou?” and “Why doest thou?” With all this 
Nicodemus must have been acquainted. The figure of the 
new birth was, perhaps, not wholly unknown to him. The 
Rabbins were acquainted with calling proselytes, when 
baptized, new born, or new creatures. This, we are aware, 
is doubted by some, especially as to its connection with 
baptism; but we are inclined to think this passage itself 
tends to prove that such was the case. Admitting that 
“of water” alludes to baptism, virtually carries with it the 
admission that Nicodemus was acquainted with the rite, 
and understood its import. And also, that holding the 
position that he did, as a ruler in Israel, he ought to have 
understood the meaning of “born of water.” 

But let us go further. Does the second question of 
Nicodemus give fuil expression to the thought in his 
mind? It might seem that we were forever shut out from 
an answer to such an inquiry asthis. But when we recol- 
lect the Saviour could look into the heart, and that more 
than once he answered, not so much the words of the lips, 
as the thought of the heart, we may obtain from his an- 
swer a truer index to the questioner’s thoughts, than from 
his own words. Nicodemus inquires whether, by this new 
birth, a second physical birth is to be understood. The 
answer to this is found in the second part (v. 6) of the Sa- 
viour’s reply ; while the first part appears to answer an in- 
quiry in the questioner’s mind, not expressed in his words. 

Suppose (as we are inclined to believe was really the 
case) that when the Saviour used the expression “born 
again,” the mind of Nicodemus, as was natural, at once 
reverted to physical birth, but feeling the great improba- 
bility of this being the Saviour’s meaning, the new born 
proselyte, made such by baptism, comes next before his 
mind. ‘Thus wavering between the strong improbability, 
on the one hand, and the merely figurative use of the 
term, on the other, he gives his question its double form. 
How can a man be born when he is old? Ig it by a 
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second birth from his mother’s womb? Our Lord, look- 
ing into his heart, seizes upon the real inquiry, which lies 
behind, as a readier means of leading him on to the great 
central point. What then would be the meaning of the 
Saviour’s answer? ‘T'rue, Nicodemus, by being born of 
water you may enter into the kingdom of heaven, in its 
form here on earth, the visible kingdom, but to enter that 
spiritual kingdom, which les within, requires more than 
this; ye must also be born of the Spirit. Then turning to 
the expressed question, he also answers it, but in such a way 
as still to keep the central point in view. He also moves 
one step forward, passing from the process to the result. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which ds 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” Hence we think Beausobre 
has reached the true interpretation: “iS? quelqu’un n’st né 
non seulement de leau mars ausst de Vesprit.,’ Hxcept a 
man be born not only of water, but of the Spirit also, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The change from 
“‘see,”” (cdecv) in the third verse, to “enter into,” in the fifth 
verse, should also be carefully noticed. Although often 
passed over lightly by commentators, we think it has its 
design and force. Give the former its full force “to expe- 
rience, to participate in,” (Thol.) Here our Lord looks at 
the kingdom of God from the Divine stand-point. While 
in the fifth verse, answering the difficulty in the mind of 
Nicodemus, by the same expression, “kingdom of God,” 
he includes also the human view. Hence instead of “see,” 
there is ‘‘enter into,” using perhaps the strongest terms in 
the original language to express the idea, doubling «s— 
(sioerGecv eis).* There was certainly some reason why the 
Saviour should make this change. Except under the ex- 
planation we have adopted, it seems to us the force of the 
variation is wholly lost. But under it, the point is brought 
sharply forward. If, as we have supposed, entrance into 
the Jewish Church of a proselyte through baptism, was 
in the mind of Nicodemus, the answer, in this particular, 
becomes pointed. The “enter into,” in the fifth verse, 
cannot contrast with “enter into” in the fourth verse, for 
in the latter the entrance necessarily precedes the birth, 
while in the former it follows. ‘The one has no reference 
directly to the other. 

Before summing up and applying our conclusions, we 
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ought to examine the other passages of Scripture hereto- 
fore named (Tit. and 1 Pet.), but we must bring our article 
to a close. 

Let us therefore apply our conclusions to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. And it is proper for us to state 
here, that by this term we include every view which makes 
salvation, justification, or new birth, grow out of, or inany 
way dependent on, baptism. 

We have shown that the Scriptures follow closely the 
figure of natural birth, from the originating cause to the 
new man. Also, that the new birth is the first dawn of 
new life in our moral nature. If this be true, and we 
think it cannot be successfully controverted, it necessarily 
sweeps away all those views which make baptism and re- 
generation one, or make baptism produce regeneration, or 
that explain the new birth by representing water as the 
maternal principle. This latter view, or class of views, is 
so chameleon-like, that it changes its color according to 
the branch under which it hides. Yet when stripped of 
the verbiage and multiplicity of fizures, with which it is 
generally set forth, it falls back to the rank of the extreme 
first above mentioned. It gives to water an agency in 
the new birth equal to that of the Spirit, which is at once 
a fatal objection, unless we suppose God has planted in 
water one ingredient of moral life, or that he works a mir- 
acle at each baptism. And even with these violent sup- 
positions, the seed, which is the Word of God, would have 
to be planted in the water, or the analogy with natural 
birth lost. This, to say the least of it, is simply absurd. 
It may be said we have omitted to take faith into consid- 
eration. J aith is the act of man’s heart, and if it be made 
a factor in the moral change, it cannot perform the parts 
of the other factors. 

The water must remain the maternal principle, or the 
whole theory falls to the ground. And while this is retained 
the difficulty must remain. The attempt is sometimes 
made to avoid this difficulty, or reductio ad absurdum, by 
saying that the Spirit and the water, in conjunction, pro- 
duce the change while the body is in the water, or the wa- 
ter is being applied. If the water has any agency in the 
matter, the difficulty remains precisely the same as it was 
before. If the whole action is transferred to the heart 
and is the work of the Spirit, then it becomes a matter of 
time, which is determined by the use of water. Under 
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this view, Constantine was right when he delayed his bap- 
tism- to his last breath; and St. Ambrose, who was not 
baptized until he was made Bishop of Milan. The only 
danger is, that like Constantine and Constans, the sons of 
the former, sudden death may overtake us. There is no 
shape this view can take, to avoid the difficulty. If the 
water represents the maternal principle, then it is neither 
the heart nor faith. If it is represented by faith, or the 
heart, then it is not the water. And to attempt to com- 
bine these, or any two of them, is supposing a double ma- 
ternal principle, an anomaly not found in nature. The 
seed must be planted in the maternal agent, for there must 
the new man be produced. If it is in the water, then the 
heart can have no part in it; if it isin the heart, the wa- 
ter can have no paft in it. 

To say that baptism, complete with water and the Spirit, 
is the admission into the kingdom of God, is either, noth- 
ing more than an expansion of the term (baptism), or 
else leaves us back where we started. In the former case, 
the point of controversy is covered by the widened term ; 
in the latter case, it has not been reached. 

To say that baptism is essential to salvation, not because’ 
of any virtue in the water, or direct efficacy in the ordi- 
nance itself, but simply because its observance is obeying 
a command, is leaving wholly out of view the idea of 
birth. And those who hold this opinion, do generally dis- 
card the idea of any change of heart that can with pro- 
priety be called a new birth. On the other hand, the ad- 
mission that born of watet, signifies the external rite of 
baptism, necessarily excludes all explanations of “water” 
as figurative, and also the opinion that the zdea of clean- 
sing only is thereby intended. 

There is yet another opinion, which we place on the 
side of baptismal regeneration, 2f we understand i, for it 
is so covered with fog and mist, that we may well doubt 
whether our eyesight be keen enough to penetrate it. Not 
knowing how to describe it in plain simple terms, we 
therefore give it in the words of an advocate. crab 
through baptism grace is offered, and that in all those who 
allow the work of grace to commence and grow in their 
hearts, not resisting the Holy Spirit in baptism, but in 
humble trust to God’s promise affixed unto baptism, al- 
lowing him to renew, transform and sanctify the heart, it 
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is a means of God unto regeneration and the new birth of 
the Spirit, and secures, in these, the forgiveness of sins, 
life and salvation.’ That “through baptism grace is offer- 
ed,”* is a very indefinite expression, must be admitted. 
Of this we will speak hereafter, admitting we have already 
used a somewhat similar expression. 

To ascertain, from the above opinion, the factors in the 
work of regeneration or new birth, and the part that each 
performs, is a difficult task. Let us see what is done, aside 
from baptism, and perhaps we can see the better what it is 
to perform. : 

First, the work of grace is to commence and grow in 
the heart. This much is certainly the work of the Spirit, 
for grace is the gift of God. What is meant by “not re- 
sisting the Holy Spirit in baptism,” we admit is beyond 
our reach.’ Whether it means “not resisting” while in the 
act of being baptized; or resisting, by refusing to be bap- 
tized, or either, we cannot say. Secondly, God is to be 
allowed to renew, transform and sanctify the heart. Then, 
by remembering God’s promise affixed to baptism, it be- 
comes a means of God unto regeneration and the new birth 
of the Spirit. What part in the great work, regeneration 
and the new birth are to constitute, after the heart has 
been renewed, transformed and sanctified ; or whereabouts 
between, they are to be placed, is difficult, to conceive. 
And, finally, in these (regeneration and new birth) bap- 
tism secures the forgiveness of sins, life and salvation. 
Pardon, or forgiveness of sins, is an act of the Divine 
mind, and must precede the new birth. Otherwise, a heart 
yet dead in trespasses and sins, is regenerate, renewed, 
transformed and sanctified, which is impossible. 

This confusion of language arises from the confused 
idea, or rather confusion of ideas, in the mind in regard to 
this subject. Not satisfied with admitting that baptism, in 
addition to being a seal or pledge of faith in Jesus Christ, 
is only a means, or door of induction, into the visible 
Church, and typical of the spiritual baptism, that inducts 
into Christ, they strain to press something spiritual into 
the physical act. Hence the piling up and mingling of 
terms, and phrases, and expressions, to wed the two into 
one. ‘The result is utter confusion. 

“Concerning Baptism we teach, that it ts a necessary ordi- 
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nance.” Necessary in order to enter the visible Church. 
Necessary, where it can be received, in order that the whole 
Christian duty may be performed. Necessary as a public 
confession and seal of faith in Jesus Christ. 

“That through the same, grace ts offered.” It isan acted 
prayer, that God is as truly pledged to follow with his 
blessing, when faith attends the act, as the oral prayer that 
speaks the true thoughts of the heart. We pray God to 
give us peace of mind, when troubles assail us; soon the 
clouds over our horizen are gone. So, having with a true 
heart performed our duty in submitting to the external 
rite, a cloud that hung in the sky is gone, or, in plain 
words, the mind feels a satisfaction, because a duty has 
been performed. More than this, it also feels consciously 
within the pale of Christ’s visible Church. It feels one 
difficult step, for the heart to make, has been taken, and 
encouraged for the next. And over and above all, here, 
as in the performance of all other religious duties, God 
does shed abroad in the heart, the soothing, inspiring in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, which has a dwelling place in 
every truly converted soul. 

The Christian Church was foreshadowed by the Jewish 
Theocracy; the ordinances of the ancient being mixed 
with the blood, as typical of the great Sacrifice that was 
to usher in the new. Likewise the Christian Church on 
earth, to a certain extent, foreshadows the Church tri- 
umphant. Its ordinances are types of those things which 
are spiritual. The external is the figure of the internal; 
the door to one, the image of the entrance to the other. 
By baptism of the body, we enter the outer door; by bap- 
tism of the heart, with the Spirit, we enter the inner door. 
By the one we are brought to visible fellowship with the 
brethren; by the other, we enter into fellowship with our 
Lord. We may be inside the net, yet not of the good fish 
to be gathered into vessels. The external ordinance will 
take us within the one, but this will not suffice to carry us 
within the other. When feeling our own poverty of 
spirit, we cast aside every self-reliance, and, clinging alone 
by the cord of faith in Jesus Christ, we swing loose from 
all other hopes of salvation, and trust our soul, our all, 
to his keeping, then, and then only, will the blessed Spirit 
come down, and, baptizing our hearts, impart that moral 
life, which makes us sons of God. 
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ARTICLE IIT. 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. TRANSLATED FROM GER- 
HARD’S LOCI THEOLOGICL* 


By Rey. H. E. Jacozs, A. M., Pittsburg, Pa. 


This commandment, consisting of two parts, the first 
prescribing the duty, and the second assigning a reason for 
its performance, treats of the observance of the Sabbath, 
both by sanctification, and by a rest from all external la- 
bors. In considering these words, it is necessary that we 
should make an accurate distinction between that in them 
which pertains to the ceremonial, and that which pertains 
to the moral law. ‘That the Sabbath should be sanctified, 
and that on it we should abstain from all works which con- 
flict with God’s worship, that on certain days the public 
ministry of the Church should be appointed, and that for 
the sake of good order, a prescribed time should be set 
apart for the ministry of the word—this is the moral law 
in the commandment. But that the seventh day should 
be sanctified, 7. e., that the Jewish Sabbath, observed un- 
der the Old Dispensation, should be set apart for this wor- 
ship, is the ceremonial law in this commandment. As the 
reason for this injunction, we are referred to the example 
of God, in the original institution of this day, when, after 
having in six days made all his work, he rested on the 
seventh. 

In order that we may fully investigate the scope and 
design of this commandment, let us first consider the words 
singly. 

1. Remember. It will be observed that this beginning 
is unlike that of the other commandments. God does not 
say merely, “Thou shalt keep the Sabbath day holy,” but 
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he calls our attention to it, by prefixing the word, Remem- 
ber.. In the Hebrew, the word is in the infinitive, in or- 
der to convey an important and solemn charge, by which 
to condemn the heedlessness of our corrupt nature. Our 
souls so frequently suffer from forgetfulness of the wor- 
ship due God, that by this word he seeks to rouse us from 
our lethargy. In addition to this, we are here taught, 
that for the proper observance of the divine command- 
ments, it is necessary that our souls should be mindful and 
watchful, meditating by day and night, concerning the ful- 
filment of those duties which God has enjoined upon us, 
Ps. 1:2; 119: 16, 176. Forgetfulness of God’s com- 
mandments, is the nearest approach to their positive trans- 
gression. But inasmuch as the word “Remefnber’’ has. 
reference to an operation of the mind, rather than to an 
external work, this word shows, that the requirement does 
not apply so much to an external observance of the Sab- 
bath, as to an internal obedience. Tinally, the word “re- 
member” recalls to our minds the fact, that at the creation 
of the world, the Sabbath was sanctified by God. 

2. Tokeep holy. This contains, as it were, the very soul 
of the commandment. For God sanctifies the Sabbath in 
one way, Gen. 2: 8, and men sanctify it in another way. 
God blesses the Sabbath, and sanctifies it, 7. e., he sets it 
apart for divine worship, and the-blessing passes upon those 
who, following his command, sanctify vt. ‘Therefore, those 
who, in the houor of God, obey this commandment enjoy 
especially spiritual blessings of every kind. Men sanctity 
the Sabbath, when they acknowledge that it has been 
sanctified by God, regard it as holy, and devote it to the 
performance of holy works. But what are’ these works? 
Internal sanctification and spiritual worship, are required 
by the first two commandments ; but, inasmuch as in this 
life, this spiritual and internal worship needs the external 
exercise of attendance upon the public ministry, through 
which God works, preserves and increases in us inter- 
nal sanctification, and by which the evidences of this 
sanctification are set forth, this commandment must be un- 
derstood as referring to the public ministry of the word, 
and holy rites. Ex. 11: 13, “Verily my Sabbath ye shall 
keep, that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth 
sanctify you.” v. 14, ‘Ye shall keep the Sabbath thereof 
for it is holy unto you.” This means, that through the 
public, external ministry of the word, I will work sancti- 
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fication in your hearts, Ex. 20:29 What these exercises 
of the public ministry and divine worship are, will appear 
hereafter in our enumeration of the virtues herein com- 
ded. f 

nits . We are commanded not simply to sanctify the 
Sabbath ; but, Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
This does not mean that any superstitious importance 1s to 
be attached to the observance of days, but that we should 
sanctify, and spend in holy labors, the entire Sabbath day. 
It is a common custom, which is likewise most sinful, to 
devote to divine worship only a portion, and that frequent- 
ly a very small portion, of the day, and to spend the re- 
maining time in slothful ease, or in dances and feasts. For 
we are cofnmanded, not merely to sanctify a few hours of 
the Sabbath, but the Sabbath day. Common sense teaches 
us that a holy day requires holy works, and a holy con- 
versation. Besides, inasmuch as there was likewise a Sab- 
bath of months and of years, Lev. 25: 4—8; 26: 85, in 
order to prevent all confusion, express mention is here 
made of the day. In other passages God speaks in a gen- 
eral manner, “My Sabbath ye shall keep,” Ex. 31: 18. 

4. The Sabbath. The seventh day is here expressed, 
which had been appointed for divine worship. The chil- 
dren of Israel were carnal, and very much inclined to su- 
perstition and idolatry, and therefore God prescribed to 
them, not only rites and ceremonies, by which they might 
be informed concerning his worship, but also certain times 
and days, in which they should use these rites and cere- 
monies; neither did he leave it to their free will to select 
any day which they might wish, but he bound them by 
certain laws, in order that they might be prevented from 
worshipping any other being than him, Deut. 12:8. The 
seventh day was selected likewise, because it was most 
suitable, as a memorial of the past (the Sabbath of crea- 
tion), and a sign of the future (the Sabbath of redemption, 
the resurrection of Christ, and the eternal Sabbath). Ex. 
31:13, “My Sabbath ye shall keep; for it is a sign be- 
tween me and you,” Ex. 20:20. From this ceremonial 
envelope of the law, we are free, inasmuch as we live un- 
der the New Dispensation. 

5. Sia days shalt thou labor. rarn properly sicnifies 
thou shalt do servile work; God, therefore, shows the 
difference between external labors, and exercises of piety 
and divine worship. The former he calls servile; by the 
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latter he says that. the Sabbath is sanctified. But in order 
that we should not think that the labors of our calling dis- 
please God, in this very commandment, which treats of 
the sanctification of the Sabbath, he makes express men- 
tion of these, assigns to them six days, and commands only 
the seventh day to be devoted to divine worship. Some 
understand the words, “Six days shalt thou labor,” merely 
as permissive, maintaining that God has left it free as to 
the manner in which we shall employ ourselves during 
the remaining days of the week; but the more correct in- 
terpretation is, that this also is a commandment, as Luther 
has translated it, sechs sollst du arbeiten, for the labors of 
our calling not less than the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
are required of us by God, Gen. 3:19. The fact that the 
Hebrew verb, which is here used, has the same form as 
the verbs used in the other commandments, confirms this 
opinion. On account of the extreme corruption of our 
nature, on the other days of the week, slothful inactivity 
is forbidden us, with as much force as the sanctification of 
the Sabbath day is commanded. This is proved by the 
reason attached to this commandment, which declares not 
only that God rested on the seventh day, but also that he 
worked for six days; and as his rest on the seventh day 
is here proposed to us as an example for our imitation, so 
also we should regard his labor during six days, as like- 
wise an example, which we should follow. 

6. Six days are devoted to servile labors, while only the 
seventh, is devoted to the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
not because those labors which are performed during the 
six days, are of more importance than those by which the 
Sabbath is sanctified, but because God knew the extreme 
corruption of our nature, on. account of which the flesh 
must be overcome by means of labors, so that by inactiv- 
ity we may not grow indolent. In the beginning, we 
were created, not for these servile works, not for labor in 
the sweat of the brow, but for those works by which the 
Sabbath is sanctified, and in eternal life, when we will cel- 
ebrate Sabbath after Sabbath, all that wearisome and ser- 
vile toil, which makes us slaves to the necessities of this 
life, will cease. But on account of the corruption of our 
nature, arising from the sin of our first parents, and in- 
herited by us, all these toils and labors have been multi- 
plied as punishments; so that after having been fatigued 
and worn by the labors of the sixth day, only one day, 
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viz., the seventh, is permitted us asa day of rest. This 
truth gives us information concerning the manner in 
which we are to regard a large number of superfluous and 
superstitious holidays. 

7. Do ali thy work. Emphasis is to be placed on the 
word “thy.” God prescribes to each one the works of 
his own calling, which are to be pursued without any med- 
dlesomeness. 1 Cor. 7: 17, “As God hath distributed to 
every man, as the Lord hath called every one, so let him 
walk.” 1 Thess.4:11, “Study to be quiet, and to do 
your own business, and to work with your own hands.” 
2 Thess. 3: 11, “There are some which walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all, but are busy-bodies.” But 
when these servile works are called ours, and distinguished 
from those by which the Sabbath is sanctified, it is im- 
plied, that in our own strength no holy works can be per- 
formed on the Sabbath, in such a manner as to be pleasing 
to God, but that it is God’s work to sanctify us. Ex. 31: 
13, “My Sabbaths ye shall keep, that ye may know that I 
am the Lord that doth sanctify you,’ Ex. 20: 12. 

8. The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. 
Mark 2 : 27 declares, that the Sabbath was made for man, 
for the use and advantage of man; yet it is not called the 
Sabbath of man, but of God, both because he instituted it, 
and because immediately after the fifst creation, he cele- 
brated it. In these words there is reference of this kind 
to the Author of the Sabbath, “That Lord whose Sabbath 
this is, is thy God, therefore thou shouldest sanctify the 
Sabbath in his honor and worship.” Yea, these words 
show, to a certain extent, the manner in which we should 
sanctify the Sabbath. For inasmuch as it is the Sabbath 
of God, we should sanctify it by doing God’s works, 7. e., 
those which he has commanded and required, just as in 
the words of the first commandment, “I am the Lord thy 
God,” we are commanded to worship him in no other man- 
ner than that which he has prescribed to us in his word. 
To this there is a reference in that beautiful passage in Is. 
58:13: “If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the Sab- 
bath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable; and shalt 
honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words.” In these 
words, “The seventh day,” &c., we are commanded to cel- 
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ebrate the Sabbath to the honor and worship of God alone, 
and to him alone yield religious adoration. 

9. Thou shalt not do any work in it. The works, the 
performance of which, on the Sabbath, God has forbidden, 
may be learned, not only from other passages of Scripture, 
but from the very words of this commandment: “Thou shalt 
not do any work,” 7. e., servile work, which may hinder the 
Lev. 23:7; public ministry and divine worship. Compare 
and the reason is added, Deut.5:15: “Remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Hgypt;” therefore, in memory 
of this deliverance, God commands the Israelites to grant: 
rest from labor also to their servants and cattle. Here, 
too, the ceremonial part of the commandment must be ac- 
curately distinguished from the moral. For the moral 
part is perpetual, and prohibits all those works which in- 
terfere with the exercise of the public ministry; but those 
works which belong to the worship of God, to holy rites, 
to the love of our neighbor, and the necessity of life, are’ 
not prohibited. But, on the other hand, many things 
were prohibited to the Jews, in the ceremonial law, which 
no longer bind us under the New Testament. Ex. 16:29: 
“Let no man go out of his place on the seventh day.” But 
Christ often journeyed on the Sabbath, Matt. 12:1. So 
also Jer. 17: 21, declares, “Bear no burden on the Sabbath 
day;” but in John 5: 8, Christ tells a man to carry his 
bed on the Sabbath. Some interpret these words of the 
commandment as figurative, and as meaning, that on the 
Sabbath day we are not to do our own works, D3. those 
that proceed from our depraved nature. This allegorical 
meaning would be correct Te ols were referred to the spirit- 
ual Sabbath of Christians, which is perpetual, and should 
be celebrated every day of our lives ; but it is not appli- 
cable here, for we are to abstain from the works of our 
corrupt flesh, not only on the Sabbath, but also on the six 
intermediate days. 

10. “Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man ser~ 
vant,” etc. We infer from these words, first, although the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, primarily and properly, does 
not consist in works, yet, inasmuch as servile works inter- 
fere with the sanctification of the Sabbath, in this com~ 
mand, they are therefore forbidden in express words, from 
which fact we derive the general rule, which can be ap- 
plied to all the commandments, that not only sins, but also: 
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the occasions for sin, are forbidden by the divine law; and 
that not only virtues are required by this law, but also the 
turning away from everything which may prove a hin- 
drance to virtues. It is evident from this, that sacred 
things are to be treated with the greatest earnestness and 
attention, and that we should listen to the word of God 
with eagerness and freedom of spirit. Secondly, as ex- 
press mention is made of sons, servants and strangers, we 
infer that parents, heads of families, and magistrates, are 
required not only themselves to sanctify the Sabbath, but 
also to see to it that the day is sanctified likewise by the 
servants and strangers committed to their care, and trust. 
In what concerns the imparting of religion, there is no dif- 
ference between parents and children, masters and ser- 
. vants, magistrates and subjects, all have one Lord, one 
faith, one hope and one inheritance, Eph. 4: 4,5. Third- 
ly, although strangers were not forced to embrace the Jew- 
ish religion, yet they were commanded to abstain from all 
works on the seventh day, being thus required to afford 
an external obedience to the divine law,—a manner of 
proceeding which is also laid down to the Christian magis- 
trate for his imitation. If strangers had been permitted 
to work on the Sabbath, they not only would have been a 
bad example to the Israelites, but also would have afforded 
them an occasion to defraud the law, by having their ser- 
vile works performed by those who were not subject to its. 
requirements. 

11. “Nor thy cattle.” In this commandment, God makes. 
mention of cattle, not because oxen are a care to him, 1 
Cor. 9:9, ¢. e., not because he has delivered his law also 
to brutes, or has commanded them to sanctify the Sab- 
bath, but he commands that they should have rest in the 
Sabbath, for these reasons: 1. Because when cattle labor, 
men are needed to direct them. 2. If express mention 
had not been made of cattle, the Jews could have defraud- 
ed the law, by hiring their cattle on that day to the Gen- 
tiles for work. 8. Inasmuch as not only men, but also 
cattle, needed some rest, God wished to refresh them with 
it on the seventh day. But when he connects the rest of 
men and cattle, he does so in order to show that the true 
observance of the Sabbath does not consist in an exter- 
nal rest from servile works, which is common to them 
both, but, that in addition to this, a sanctification is re- 
quired, which is peculiar to man, and, on account of 
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which, this external rest is commanded. 4. As God 
grants a certain amount of rest to brute animals, from this 
we ought to learn how much greater kindness and mercy 
he has shown to us. 5. By this word we are bidden to 
exercise kindness, not only to servants and strangers, but 
even to the cattle, because by the exercise of cruelty 
toward brutes, inhumanity toward our neighbor is enkin- 
dled and increased, as the example of Domitian teaches us, 
who from the practice of daily transfixing flies, learned to 
become a tyrant. Prov. 12:10, “A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast; but the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel.” 

12. The Israelites are reminded of the original institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, as a reason for its observance. ‘For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in. them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day and hallowed it.” The Sab- 
bath ought to be a perpetual memorial of creation, and 
therefore the Israelites are here referred to this article of 
faith. As God in six days created all things, but rested 
on the seventh, and beheld what he had done; so also 
they ought to work during six days, but to rest on the 
seventh and think of the benefits afforded them in Crea- 
tion and Providence. But how did God rest, since, pro- 
perly speaking, he did not labor in the work of creation ? 
He spoke and they were made. We reply: The word 
rest has two meanings, either expressing the end of an ac- 
tion, or refreshment after labor; in the former sense, but 
not in the latter, it is ascribed to God. Just as in his 
work, we can conceive of no fatigue, so also in his rest, 
we can conceive of no sloth. God ceased from making 
new kinds of creatures, although he still watches over and 
governs those which he has made. John 5: 17, Christ 
says, “My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” Here 
too let us observe the reason which is added to the com- 
mandment. On the seventh day, after the creation of man, 
God rested, therefore man also should rest in God, just as 
God rested in him: and since God rests on the seventh 
day, in such a manner as not to cease from every work, 
but preserves and governs the universe, so also the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath does not consist in slothful ease, 
but in the performance of those works which promote 
God’s glory. 


The virtues required by this commandment. From this 
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basis we can readily infer what are the virtues enjoined by 
this commandment are: 1. In Lev. 28: 3, the Lord says 
to the Israelites, “Six days shall work be done, but the 
seventh day isa Sabbath of rest, a holy convocation,’— 
and this is repeated in verses 7, 8, 2l and 27. The law 
concerning the Sabbath, therefore, requires that public 
congregations of the Church should be established, in or- 
der that believers may come together to the public min- 
istry. 2. In these public congregations the true doctrine 
is to be proclaimed, and the word of God to be preached 
and heard, Lev. 10:11. According to Luke 4 : 16, Christ 
on the Sabbath taught in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
According to Acts 13:14 and, Paul and Barnabas, hav- 
ing entered the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat 
down, after the reading of the law and the prophets, the 
rulers of the synagouge sent unto them saying, Ye men 
and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation, say on. 
v. 44, “And the next Sabbath-day, came almost the whole 
city together to hear the word of God.” Acts 15: 21, 
“For Moses of old time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath- 
day.” 38. In them the rites which have been divinely in- 
stituted are to be observed, and of these rites, the sacra- 
ments especially; which, although under the New Dis- 
pensation, not confined to a particular time and place, yet 
are most suitably administered in the public assembly of 
the Church. 1 Cor. 11:20, “When ye come together 
therefore, into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s sup- 
per.” Acts 20:7, “Upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them.” 4. Public and solemn praise and worship of 
God should be appointed, by which we should unite with 
the Church in confession, thanksgiving, and prayer. Ps. 
22:22, “In the midst of the congregation will I praise 
thee.” v. 26, “My praise shall be of thee in the great 
congregation.” Acts 16:13, “On the Sabbath-day we 
went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was 
wont to be made; and we sat down and spake unto the 
women which resorted thither.” 5. In these assemblies 
alms should be collected for the supply of the wants of the 
poor. Is. 58: 6, 7, “Is not this the fast that I have cho. 
sen, * * to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house.” 1 
‘Cor. 16:1, 2, “Now concerning the collection for the 
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saints, as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, 
even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week, let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him.” Under this same head we may also class other 
works of mercy, by the performance of which, the Sab- 
bath is in no manner profaned. Christ frequently healed 
the sick on the Sabbath, and defended his action in so do- 
ing, against the superstition of the Pharisees. 6. We 
should abstain from all manual, servile or mechanical la- 
bor, by which the exercises of public. worship are hin- 
dered. 

Sins against the third commandment. 1. To “forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together,” Heb. 10: 24, to be un- 
willing to take our place in the congregations of the 
Church, to undervalue them, to be rarely present in the 
holy assemblies. 2. To consume the day in slothful ease, 
to neglect reading, meditation and reflection upon the 
word, to accommodate our teaching to the desires and feel- 
ings of others. 8. To omit the administration and use of 
the sacraments, to change the words of divine institution, 
to exclude from the communion of saints those who should 
be admitted, and to admit those who should be excluded. 
Hz. 23 88, “They have profaned my Sabbaths, when they 
had slain their children to idols.” 4. To despise the 
prayers of the Church, and without any urgent reason to 
withdraw ourselves from them, or whilst sometimes being 
present at public prayers, to recite them without desire 
and attention, or to pray in an unknown tongue. 1 Cor. 
14:17, “For verily thou givest thanks well, but the other 
is not edified.” 5. To contribute little or nothing towards 
the support of the poor, to sound a trumpet when we do 
alms, Matt. 6: 2,7. e., to bestow them for the purpose of self- 
ostentation. 6. To give no rest to our servants, and on the 
Sabbath to perform those works which interfere with the 
sanctification of the day, aud which can be deferred. 

The duties of the Ministers of the Word. Inasmuch as 
all cannot fill the office of a prophet, 1 Cor. 12: 29, by the 
sanction of this commandment, there is a distinction made 
between the ministers, and the hearers of the word, by 
which there are assigned to each one his own duties and 
parts. The duties of the ministers are: 1. For each one 
to proclaim to the flock committed to him, the entire doc- 
trine of the law and gospel. 1 Pet. 4: 11, “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God,” which includes 
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the catechetical instruction of the young, the refutation of 
those who contend against the truth, the comforting of the 
afflicted, ete. 2. To rightly administer the sacraments, 
according to the divine institution. 1 Cor. 11: 23, “For 
I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you.” 8. To enforce ecclesiastical discipline, Matt. 
18:17, under which are included, legislation, reproval, 
and the use of the keys in absolution and excommunica- 
tion. 4. To pray in behalf of the whole Church. 1 Sam. 
12 : 23, “God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing to pray for you.” 5. To afford to hearers an exam- 
ple of a correct hfe. Tit. 2:7, “In all things showing 
thyself a pattern of good works.” 

The duties of the hearers of the word. 1. To hear the 
word of God from the mouth of ministers as from the 
mouth of God, and to avoid all false prophets. 2. To use 
the divinely appointed sacraments. 38. To obey the min- 
isters, and to withdraw themselves from all brethren walk- 
ing disorderly. 4. To pray God for the ministers, and to 
thank him for faithful preachers of the word. 5. To adorn 
the profession of faith by a life of integrity. 6. To love 
and honor the ministers, to live peaceably with them, and 
share with them God’s blessings; to make provision for 
those teaching and those being taught in schools; and to 
bear with the infirmities of their ministers, when these are 
not outrageously vicious in their tendency, do not inter- . 
fere with their office, or occasion public scandal. 

How many fold is the Sabbath? Six fold. 1 The Sab- 
bath of creation, in which God rested from all his work, 
and blessed the seventh day. 2. The Mosaic Sabbath, be- 
ing the seventh day of the week, set apart for the public 
exercises of divine worship, and for freedom from domes- 
tic and political works, Ex. 20:10- But, inasmuch as the 
works by which the Sabbath is sanctified constitute the 
end for which man was created, so also the remaining days, 
reckoned by sevens, are called by the Hebrews a Sabbath 
or Sabbaths. Under this Mosaic Sabbath, we must class 
the Sabbath of years, which was each seventh year, in 
which the children of Israel were commanded to intermit 
the cultivation of their fields and vines, Lev. 25 : 8 8qq- 
Hence it is called the Sabbath of the earth. 8. The Sab- 
bath of Redemption, being that entire Sabbath-day during 
which Christ rested in the sepulchre, Luke 24 : 54, 56. 
Just as God rested on the seventh day from the work of 
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the first creation, so also Christ wished to rest in the sepul- 
che from the work of creating and forming us anew, in 
order that he might show that he has prepared for us eter- 
nal rest. 4. The Christian Sabbath, which is the first day 
of the week, according to the institution of the apostles, 
set apart for the public assemblies of the Church. 5. The 
Spiritual Sabbath, in which we cease from the works of 
our corrupt flesh, and permit God to work inus. The re- 
generate ought to keep this Sabbath continually and per- 
petually. Is. 56: 2, “He keeping the Sabbath from pol- 
luting it, keepeth his hand from doing any evil.” Is. 58: 
3, “From doing thy pleasure on my holy day.” Heb. 4: 
10, “For he that is entered into his rest, he also hath ceased 
from his own works, as God did from his.” Ignatius, in 
his epistle to the Magnesians, says: “Let gach one of us 
keep the Sabbath spiritually, rejoicing not in licentious- 
ness of the body, but in fulfilling the law, admiring God’s 
work.” Without this spiritual Sabbath, the external ob- 
servance of the Sabbath does not please God; for the cer- 
emonial observance of the day was instituted as a figure 
of this spiritual Sabbath. 6. The external Sabbath, which 
denotes the rest of both soul and body from the sins, ca- 
lamities and miseries of this life. Is. 66: 28, “It shall 
come to pass from one Sabbath to another.” Heb. 4: 6, 
“Tt remaineth that some must enter therein.” v.9, “There 
remaineth, therefore a rest for the people of God.” This 
Sabbath is begun in the regenerate, through the spiritual 
Sabbath of this life, and will at length attain perfection in 
the future, in which God will be all in all, 1 Cor. 15 : 28. 
Why was the Mosaic Sabbath instituted? For many 
reasons. 1. That there might be a certain day in which 
the public congregation of the Church might assemble, 
and the doctrine concerning the true knowedge of God be 
publicly proclaimed. Lev. 23:38, “The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of rest; an holy convocation.” Under this we 
class sacrifices, prayers, hymns, ete., by which the Sabbath 
is truly sanctified. 2. To be a perpetual memorial of 
creation, to which there is a reference in the words of the 
commandment, ‘Six days shalt thou labor,” etc. “For in 
six days God made heaven and earth, but rested on the 
seventh.” 8. To be a memorial of the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and of the thanksgiving due God for 
rest from those labors which they had borne in Egypt, 
5:14,15. 4. To afford men and cattle bodily rest; to 
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cattle on account of men, and to men on account of divine 
worship, Ex. 20:10. 5. To remind the Israelites of the 
spiritual Sabbath of redemption, which Christ passed in 
the sepulchre, and the eternal Sabbath, Ex. 81:18; Ex. 
20: 12. 

Why has the first day of the week been substituted for the 
Jewish Sabbath 2 The principal reason is, because on that 
day, Christ rose from the dead, Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:1. 
Hence the first day of the week is called the Lord’s day, 
Rev. 1:10. 1. Just as God on the seventh day rested 
from the six days work of creation, in memory of which 
the Sabbath of the Old Testament was instituted ; so also 
on the first day of the week, after the accomplishment of 
the work of redemption, through his sufferings and death, 
Christ gloriously returned from the dead as victor; and 
in memeory of this event, under the New Testament, the 
first day of the week is celebrated. 8. Just as under the 
Old Testament, the Sabbath was instituted as a memorial 
of the deliverance from Egypt, Deut. 5 : 15, so under the 
New Testament, the Lord’s day is a memorial of the spir- 
itual deliverance from the kingdom and power of Satan, 
afforded us by the resurrection of Christ, of which deliv- 
erance the leading of the Israelites from Egypt was a type. 
3. By the death and resurrection of Christ, all Levitical 
ceremonies and shadows of the law, were abolished, among 
which the Sabbath is also numbered, Col. 2:17; and 
therefore the change from the Sabbath to the Lord’s day 
is a public testimony that Christians have been freed from 
the shadows of the law, and that the distinction of days, 
which formerly was divinely sanctioned, has been abol- 
ished. 

_ _ Are domestic and political works absolutely prohibited on 
the Sabbath? The Jews were very strict in their observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, but we should remember that the de- 
sign of the commandment is, that the day should be sanc- 
tified, 7. ¢., that on it holy works should be performed. 
Whatever works, therefore do not hinder or interfere with 
the public exercises of divine woship, are not prohibited ; 
and, in the New Testament, Christ teaches that there is 
even greater liberty granted us, Matt. 12:1; John 5:8; 
Luke 14 : 5, so that if necessity, or love of our neighbor, 
require us to perform certain works on the Sabbath, b 
these we do not transgress this commandment. The fol- 
lowing verse embraces those cases in which we are per- 
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mitted to labor on the sabbath. “Parva, necessarid, 
respublica, cum pietate.” But, except ina case of neces: 
sity, the Sabbath is profaned by attending on it to servile’ 
and domestic labors. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT FOR SUDDEN CONVERSIONS. 
By Rev. G. A. Nrxporr, A. M., Clearfield, Pa. 


Tt can scarcely be estimated, how much the pride, pre- 
judice and selfishness of the human heart, have obstructed 
the progress of the gospel in the world. These feelings 
obtain a power in the human soul, of which the subject 
himself is not generally conscious, and sway the judgment 
accordingly. Many of the systems of error, of past ages, 
as well as of the present, have had their origin in these 
feelings of a fallen nature, and have, in the same way, been’ 
perpetuated. Some would have us believe as the Church 
teaches, without pausing, to investigate for ourselves. 
This is Romanism, under whatever garb it may be dis- 
guised; whilst, on the other hand, Protestantism, or true 
Christianity, exalts the Bible above all human Creeds, 
and Confessions, leads men to investigate for themselves, 
and commends those who thus do. The pride of the hu- 
man intellect, unwilling to receive the plain teachings of 
the gospel, and humble itself before God, has sought to 
rob the Saviour of his proper divinity, and would thus 
exalt man, by humbling God; tear away from Christ, his: 
crown of glory, and deprive the world of its Redeemer. 
The selfishness of man’s nature, which does not wish to: 
be disturbed in a course of present gratification, has led to 
the denial of the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
finally impenitent, and would teach man to look upon the 
Supreme Being, asa God of all mercy and love. This: 
same selfishness, which clings most tenaciously to every- 
thing in the past, which can minister either to the gratifi- 
cation of self, by its own exaltation, or the exaltation of 
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denominationalism, would interpose the Creed, in all its 
minutiz of detail, between man and his Bible; teaching 
him to receive the Creed first, and the Bible next. The 
right to an open Bible, to read and judge for ourselves, 
was one of the most glorious features of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and should ever be regarded as 
one of the highest and holiest characteristics of our Pro- 
testant Christianity, and as one of the last things, of which 
we should be willing to be deprived. It may, however, 
be inquired, What has all this to do with the subject un- 
der consideration? We reply much; because there are 
men who would have us continually inquire, in approach- 
ing a subject like this, What is our peculiar *Church-the- 
ory, and, if in any measure contrary to it, you dare not dis- 
cuss it, notwithstanding you may be able to furnish many 
of the clearest and most logical arguments for your posi- 
tion, drawn directly from the fountain of unerring Truth. 
Whilst we may, perhaps, hear nothing in the voice of the 
true Church of the Redeemer, opposed to the doctrine we 
are advocating, yet her practice has not always correspond- 
ed, and we desire that the mind may be led to lay hold of 
arguments drawn directly from the sacred Scriptures. 
Before advancing, however, fully, to the discussion proper 
of our subject, we desire to premise a few things. 

1. In regard to the use of the term Conversion. There 
are shades of difference, in the science of Theology, as 
taught in the Schools, in the terms Repentance, Faith, 
Conversion, Regeneration, &. The Scriptures, however, 
frequently use these terms, interchangeably, as denoting 
the entire change required, if we would be saved. Thus, 
compare Luke 13:5, with John 3:36; or Matt. 18: 3, 
with John 8:5. Weare aware, also, that these several 
terms, in scientific Theology, are viewed throuch some- 
what differently shaded glasses, by different denominations. 
of evangelical Christians. In order, therefore, to avoid. 
all miseonstruction, or misapprehension, we would state. 
that we use the term as expressing the entire great change, 
which is required of man in the gospel, if he would be 
saved, 

2. We do not wish to be understood as teaching, that 
the mind of the subject may not have been, previously, 
gradually, and, perhaps, even to the person himself, imper- 
ceptibly, enlightened, or prepared, for this great change. 
The affections and the will may have been strongly moved 
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by the Holy Spirit, and perhaps the person, at times, may 
have been “almost persuaded to be a Christian,” but re- 
fused to submit unto Christ, and said, perhaps, “Go thy 
way for this time: when I have a convenient season, I will 
call for thee.” Thus the contest between Christ and the 
world, for the mastery in that heart, may have been 
waging for years. We contend, however, that if ever the 
person did really become a Christian, and give over the 
struggle, there must have been a moment, a point of time, 
when he, conscious, or unconscious, of the fact, did reall 
believe in Christ, and thus pass “from death unto life.” 
This must be so, in the very nature of things. There is 
always a time, in the progress of the traveler, when, if 
he advances far enough, he must pass from one state, or 
kingdom, into another. There is always, too, a point of 
time, in the history of the invalid, when, if he is to re- 
cover, the disease has culminated and begins to subside. 
The precise moment of such change, may be alike un-_ 
known, to both patient and physician, and some time may 
elapse before even the skilful physician can detect the 
change, or the subject become fully conscious of it, and 
yet who will deny but that the inner workings of the hu- 
man system had been previously changed in the direction 
of returning health. In many instances, however, the 
case is entirely different in the operations of divine grace. 
The change is very sudden and marked, and the subject 
has the most vivid realization of it at the time. It is not 
intended, by the maintenance of this position, to under 
value, for a moment, 

3. The ordinary or stated means of God’s appointment. 
It may have been under the influence of the ordinary 
means of grace, or, more properly stated, the means of 
grace used in an ordinary way, that the person really did 
experience this change. He may have passed through 
protracted meetings, of long continuance and of the most 
interesting character; may have witnessed revivals of re- 
ligion, in which many were converted to God, and yet 
have been able to resist, at least for the time being, all the 
strong and sacred influences which were: brought to bear 
upon his salvation. The occasion of his conversion, on 
the contrary, may have been on some beautiful, quiet Sab- 
bath morning, whilst seated in the retired country sanctu- 
ary and listening to the sermon of unpretending ability. 
The man of God himself may, perhaps, have even felt 
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Aiscouraged during its delivery and, from previous disap- 
pointments, may have been ready, through the uprisings 
of unbelief in his own heart, to ask, with Isaiah, ‘Who 
hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of ,the 
Lord revealed?” This position, in regard to conversion, 
is not intended, 

4. To assail the doctrine of gradual sanctification, or 
growth in grace. This the honest and experienced theo- 
Jogian will see at a glance. It has nothing to do with the 
after life or experience of the converted. It contends on- 
ly for the important fact, that there was a point of time in 
the history of all converted or regenerated persons, when 
they first believed, and emerged from darkness into light, 
just as there was, and must have been a time, in which the 
‘poor, bitten, perishing Israelite of old did, for the first 
time, fix his languid eye on the “serpent of brass,” and 
was restored to health; or when the Syrian leper, Naaman, 
did obey the command, dip himself in Jordan, “aecording 
to the saying of the man of God,” and was cleansed from 
his leprosy. 

But we advance to the discussion proper of our subject, 
and present as an argument, in support of our position, 

1. The power attributed to faith everywhere in the word 
of God. The Saviour said, almost uniformly, when so- 
licited to interpose on behalf of persons, sick, or otherwise 
afflicted, “If thou believest,” “all things are possible to 
him that believeth,” &c. It was on this ground, that he 
delivered and restored persons with wham he had never 
come in personal contact. It was thus with the centurion’s 
servant, and thus with the Syro-Phenician woman’s daugh- 
ter. Not only, however, were these persons delivered and 
restored, on the faith of others, but they experienced such 
restoration and deliverance, at the time when their friends 
exercised the necessary degree of faith in Christ, before 
they returned to their homes and, most probably, without 
their afflicted friends knowing that they had applied to the 
Redeemer in their behalf. Now; if the faith of these per- 
sons availed so much for the temporal welfare and deliver- 
ance of those in whom they felt so much interest, why, we 
May inquire, might not equal faith in our risen and as- 
cended Lord, avail for the spiritual welfare of our friends, 
or their conversion unto God. 

4. The prevailing efficacy of earnest, im portunate prayer, 
as set forth in God’s word, affords a similar scriptural ar- 
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gument. The Divine Master said, “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” He also promised, that “if any two or three” 
of his disciples should agree “as touching any one thing” 
which they might ask of him, it should be granted. Thus 
Jacob wrestles with God, under a consciousness of his 
dangerous position, until the breaking of the day, and the 
result was, that his brother Hsau is changed from an ene- 
my toafriend. Thus the early disciples prayed, “at the 
house of Mary,” for the release of Peter, and Peter is de- 
livered whilst they are praying, and comes to the house 
where they are assembled. What believer in the Bible 
dare say that the great change, in the one instance, and 
the marked deliverance, in the other, were not the results 
of prayer? Now, if earnest importunate prayer could 
thus change an enemy suddenly into a friend, or eftect the 
deliverance of a man most securely confined in prison, 
may not the same spirit of prayer cause conviction to seize 
upon the heart of an absent loved one, and prostrate that 
person at Jesus’ feet, and lead him to make an immediate 
surrender of himself to Christ? This is one of the 
brightest and most cheering features of our holy Chris- 
tianity. To deny the position, is to seek to overthrow the 
doctrine of the efficacy of importunate prayer. It is great- 
ly calculated to paralyze our efforts on behalf of the sal- 
vation of others, and leave us nothing more than a tame, 
impotent religion, with which to comfort our hearts. . We 
argue our position, 

3. From an analogy, drawn from the works of Christ. 
The Divine Master did not hear the earnest petitions ad- 
dressed to him for help, and then turn coldly away, or 
effect a partial or gradual cure, but he put forth his hand 
and healed them, as in the case of the imploring leper— 
“T will; be thou clean ;” or to the man sick of the palsy— 
“Arise, take up thy bed, and go thy way unto thine own 
house.” He cleansed the leper, opened the eyes of the 
blind, called up Lazarus from the grave, and restored oth- 
ers to life, by his touch or word. Now if this were the 
Saviour’s almost uniform mode of relieving such as were 
laboring under bodily afflictions and infirmities, why may 
he not now just as readily relieve and pardon the return- 
ing sinner, who approaches him with a contrite and be- 
lieving heart. We do not believe that the Saviour desires 
or requires, that persons should luger under conviction of 
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sin, in a state of spiritual darkness and terror, for days, 
weeks and, perhaps, months, without finding rest for their 
troubled souls. ‘The same living and merciful Redeemer, 
who bade disease depart at his word, and showed his 
power even over death and the grave, can still speak the 
life-giving word to the sinner who lies humbled at his 
feet. 

4, From cases in which the Saviour’s pardoning mercy 
was exercised whilst on earth. 

It was thus with the woman who “was a sinner.” She 
entered the house of the Pharisee, where the Saviour was, 
stood at the feet of Jesus, bathing his feet with her “tears,” 
and wiping them “with the hairs of her head.” The Phar- 
isees found fault with Christ, for permitting the woman to 
come near him, or, at least, for allowing her to do as she 
did, but after an illustration, which seemed satisfactory to 
Simon, his proud host, Jesus said unto her, “Thy sins are 
forgiven.” It was thus, too, with the poor, condemned 
sufferer, who languished at the side of the Saviour at the 
time of his crucifixion. He said, in the extreme hour, 
“Lord, remember me, when thou comest into tay kingdom.” 
This poor man, who may have been reared in ignorance 
and crime, seems to have had but little, if any, just con- 
ception of the power and mercy of Christ. He does not 
presume to ask for immediate pardon, but merely asks the 
benevolent Redeemer to “remember” him when he shall 
have entered into his “kingdom.” Mark the reply of Je- 
sus—‘T'o-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Now 
this man certainly could not have gone to heaven without 
being pardoned, and we cannot well suppose that he had 
had any previous experience of the Saviour’s forgiving love, 
or he would not have prayed as he did on the cross. Now 
can we suppose, for a moment, that the ability and willing- 
ness of Christ to save, is less in heaven than it was when 
on earth? Such ideas would derogate from the char- 
acter and power of the Saviour. He is just as willing 
and able to receive and pardon now, as he was whilst so- 
journing in this world, and he is ready to grant to all pen- 
itent and believing souls, who come unto him, immediate 
pardon. 

_5. From the character of the invitations and admonitions, 
given in the sacred Scriptures. It is unnecessary to refer 
to more than a few of these. “Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
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forth.” “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts.” ‘Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation!” “Come, for all things are 
now ready.” “And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come; 
and let him that heareth, say Come; and let him that is 
athirst, Come; and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” The divine Redeemer said, in the language 
of earnest regret, ““And ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life.” Now, several very important things are 
clearly deducible from these portions of God’s Word. 
First, that the situation of all impenitent sinners, is one of 
guilt, needing the salvation of God; secondly, that their 
situation, in view of the uncertainty of life, is one of dan- 
ger; thirdly, that a merciful God is anxious and willing to 
pardon and receive all returning sinners, earnestly calling 
upon them to come unto him, that they may be saved. 
Can we now doubt, for a moment, the deep sincerity and 
earnestness of God, our heavenly Father, and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Can we, dare we, suppose, after all these 
free, full and urgent invitations, that there is anything like 
unwillingness, on the part of God, the Father, or of the 
Lord Jesus, who came into the world, according to 
his own declaration, “‘to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” to receive and pardon, 7mmediately, all who approach 
him in true penitence and faith? It cannot be, and yet the 
contrary doctrine of that which we advocate, seems to im- 
ply this. These invitations, to which attention has been 
called, are not only full, free, and of the most general char- 
acter, but they are of the most earnest character, not only 
inviting the sinner to come, and assuring him of the will- 
ness of God, to receive him, but of his willingness, to re- 
ceive him now. They are given with a full consciousness 
on the part of God, of the uncertainty of life, and the 
present dangerous position of all the impenitent, and of 
the very urgent necessity that there is, if they would be 
saved, to come unto him immediately. Now what induce- 
ment is there for the sinner, to come to Christ, if he can- 
not rely implicitly on these invitations of God’s Word, 
and although he can have no right to dictate to the Al- 
mighty, yet has he not a right to expect, according to 
these invitations, that as soon as he comes, in the spirit of 
true sorrow for sin and of faith in Christ, God, the Father, 
for the sake of his own dear Son, will receive and pardon 
him. ‘The contrary doctrine robs the gospel of its glor- 
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ious, cheering tiature, and, to a great extent, of its adapta- 
tion to man, as a being of sinful character and exposed to 
all the uncertainty of life. If, then, the sinner is not im- 
mediately received, when he attempts to come to the Re- 
deemer, the cause must be sought for elsewhere than in 
the character of God, or the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It will be found to arise from the sinnet’s own 
unbelieving and deceitful heart, the influence of the world, 
or satahic power. 

6. In support of our position, we adduce instances of 
_ conversion, or conversions, as recorded in “the Acts of the 
Apostles.” 

The first is, the ever memorable outpouring of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, on the “day of Pentecost.” Here we read that 
three thousand souls repented, were baptized and received 
into the Christian Church, in a single day. They heard 
the proclamation of the gospel by Peter, as touching the 
sufferings, death, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
were deeply convicted of sin, or, as expressed in Scripture, 
“were pricked in their heart,” “and said unto Peter and 
the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, What shall we 
do?” were directed to “repent and be baptized,” and “the 
same day were added” unto the Church of Christ. This 
instance is the most remarkable, because of the greatness 
of the number who repented or were converted in a single 
day. It was then and there, that the infant Church of the 
Redeemer received her baptism, according to the promise 
of the Saviour, and may be said to have fully started on 
her wide-reaching mission, to subdue the world unto him. 
Now it is strange, that many practically ignore these great 
and glorious results, or make the impression that nothing 
approaching the the manifestations of that glorious day, 
dare be expected at this time, or in thisage. Has the 
Spirit of God been withdrawn from the world? Is the 
gospel less efficacious now, than it was then? Is God less 
inclined to hear and answer prayer, now, than he was 
then? Are not men in the same condition of guilt and 
danger, now, as they were then? Is God, the Father, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, less willing to receive and pardon return- 
ing sinners, now, thanthen? It cannot be. God’s converting 
power is also seen in cases of individual conversion, as re- 
corded in this part of God’s most holy Word. We see 
Saul “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord.” We see him, in his journey, com- 
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ing near the city of Damascus, when “suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from heaven,” and, having fallen 
to the earth, he hears “a voice, saying unto him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he said, Who art 
thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest,” &. Now, whether we regard the conver- 
sion of this remarkable man to have taken place immedi- 
ately, when he was thus arrested by the arm of God, or 
three days afterwards, when visited by Ananias, according 
to the direction of the Lord, at the house of Judas, where 
he received his sight and was baptized, is not a matter of 
much importance, in its relation to our subject, for in either 
case, his conversion must be regarded as sudden and most 
marvellous. Take also the case of Lydia. She, and some’ 
other women, are addressed by Paul on the Sabbath “by a 
river-side, where prayer was wont to be made”—her heart 
is opened by the Lord “that she attended unto the things 
which were spoken of Paul,” is baptized and received into’ 
the Church of Christ. The conversion of the jailer, is: 
also, in point. He is suddenly awakened out of his sleep: 
by the noise of an earthquake, sees the prison doors open- 
ed, fears the prisoners have escaped, and is ready to kill 
himself—finds, however, Paul and Silas composed in the: 
prison, who say unto him, ‘Do thyself no harm, for we 
are all here.” ‘Then he called for a light, and sprang in,. 
and came trembling and fell down before Paul and Silas, 
and brought them out, and said, Sirs, What must I do to 
be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” We read. 
also that he was baptized “in the same hour of the night,” 
and thus received as a member of the Christian Church.. 
Here then, again, was a most sudden and remarkable con- 
version. Take also the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. 
Philip meets with him as he is returning from Jerusalem, 
is directed by the Spirit to go and join himself to his. 
chariot, obeys, and finding him reading a part of the prophe- 
cy of Isaiah, asks him if he understands what he is read- 
ing? The Ethiopian candidly admits that he does not, and 
desires Philip to “come up and sit with him,”—Philip con- 
sents—explains the Scripture which he was reading, but: 
did not understand—shows him that the prophecy had 
reference to the Lord Jesus Christ, “and preached Jesus: 
unto him.” The man professes faith in Christ, and.is bap- 
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tized, and afterward “goes on his way rejoicing.” We 
have here, then, as the reader will perceive, a condensed 
account, according to the Scripture narrative, of the con- 
version, the sudden conversion of this Kthiopian. Now, we 
suppose, not many hours elapsed from the time that Philip 
first met him, until he was baptized. Weareaware that some 
one may say, true, these conversions did occur as stated, but 
such instances are confined to apostolic times. By what 
authority then would men limit such conversions to the 
age of the apostles? The means, employed in some of 
these instances, were of the most ordinary character. 
Paul simply speaks to the women, who were accustomed 
to resort to the “river-side,” for prayer, and his remarks 
are blessed to the conversion of Lydia. ° Philip, ina friend- 
ly and familiar way, merely explains to the Ethiopian 
the Scripture which he had been reading, and his expla- 
nations are blessed to his conversion. Neither have we 
any reason to look with suspicion upon these instances of 
conversion, or doubt their genuineness, inasmuch as there is 
nothing recorded of their having apostatized from the faith. 
Some, too, may be ready to pronounce the views here ad- 
vanced, as radical. The question is not, however, Are 
they radical? but Are they Scriptural? Man has become, 
through the fall, radically a sinner, and the change which 
the Scriptures say he must undergo, if he would be saved, 
is represented also as a radical change. 

We see from conversion thus viewed, 

1. That it tends to present Christ and the gospel, before 
the eyes of men, in the most exalted and glorious light. 
No mere human system of philosophy, or code of ethics, 
has ever been able to effect such wonderful and sudden 
transformations in the characters of men. Here the divin- 
ity of the gospel shines forth with greatest brilliancy. A 
score of the clearest and most logical arguments, in proof 
of the divinity of the gospel, will fail to have the same 
convincing influence upon the minds of men, which one 
such sudden and wonderful conversion frequently has had 
and perhaps the spiritual kingdom of Christ is as much 
indebted, for its rapid progress in the world, to these mar- 
vellous and sudden transformations in the character of 
men, as to any other one cause. It was the simple state- 
ment which Paul gave of his conversion, in connection 
W a his own person, which caused Agrippa to exclaim, 

\lmost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” It was 
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the witnessing of the great change which had taken place 
in the man who had been possessed with a “legion” of 
devils, that caused the people to be “afraid,” notwithstand- 
ing the change was from the fierce and terrific, to that of 
the mild, calm and becoming in character. Men are so 
deeply sunk in darkness and in unbelief, through sin, that 
they seem not to be able to receive abstract truth, of what- 
ever nature it may be, with the same facility that they re- 
ceive that which is of a visible or tangible character. 

2. That this view of conversion is greatly calculated to 
encourage sinners to come unto Christ. Hvery example 
of such conversion has a most encouraging influence upon 
the minds of the impenitent. They have heard this great 
change proclaimed from the sacred desk, as being essential 
to salvation, but perhaps some, especially of the young, 
may never have hada case of such remarkable change 
come directly within the sphere of their own observation, 
and may have been, after all, to some extent, skeptical 
respecting its reality. The witnessing of such a wonder- 
ful and sudden transformation in known character, comes, 
not unfrequently, with a convincing power to their hearts, 
and greatly encourages them too, to approach the same 
Saviour, supposing that what Christ has done for others of 
their relatives or acquaintances, he may also accomplish 
for them. Some persons have been prevented too, it is to 
be feared, from coming to the Saviour, by the idea that the 
road to the pardoning mercy of God, is a long, tedious and 
dark road, and they have feared to begin the journey. 
Permit, however, the impression to gain the ascendency in 
the mind of the impenitent, that, if truly penitent and 
willing to be saved, they may come immediately to the 
Saviour and, through faith in his atoning merits, experi- 
ence the pardoning mercy of God, and one of the greatest 
barriers in the way of their salvation has been removed. 
One of the most marked characteristics of conversions, in 
the times of the apostles, was the facility with which, when 
once penitent, they seem to have fled to Christ for refuge. 
One reason for this may have been, that they had not to 
unlearn much that we have learned. It is somewhat re- 
markable, too, that the apostles, in their directions to 
awakened, penitent souls, seem never to have undertaken 
to explain to them the nature of faith, but told them sim- 
ply to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and they would be 


saved. 
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3. This view of conversion is greatly calculated to stim- 
ulate the Church to active exertion for the salvation of 
-men. Motive is always necessary to vigorous action of any 
kind. Men do not, ordinarily, labor for nothing. It 
would have a most discouraging influence on the mind of 
the farmer, if he should be compelled to labor successive 
years, through the dust and heat of autumn, and yet, after 
all his hard labor, never be permitted to reap or gather in 
acrop. So, too, if the Church, or individual Christians, 
were never permitted to see the fruit of their labors and 
tears, or to gain a single marked victory over the powers 
of darkness, the arm might become, to a great extent, par- 
alyzed for active exertion. On the contrary, every such 
change effected, or victory gained, fires the heart anew 
with a desire for greater conquests. A few such instances 
of sudden and remarkable conversions, have frequently 
had the effect to awaken a church or congregation from a 
long season of slumber and inactivity, and have caused 
every vein and artery to beat with new pulsations of life. 
Consider what a stimulating influence it must have had on 
the active exertions of that Christian woman, who, in pass- 
ing along the streets of the city of London, on her way to 
the sanctuary, on a Sabbath evening, asks one, with whom 
she is acquainted, of a group of young men seen standing 
at a corner, if he would not accompany her to the house 
of God. He consents, hears a sermon on the words of the 
Saviour, “For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” An arrow of 
conviction reaches his heart, and he, shortly afterward, 
yields himself up to Christ, goes forth and labors most 
successfully for the salvation of the perishing heathen, and 
becomes the “Martyr Missionary of Aromanga.” 

4. It accords with the experience of many living wit- 
nesses. ‘I'hese witnesses are men of undoubted veracity, 
and their honest neighbors and friends, as far as they are 
able to judge, confirm what they say. Now are we at 
liberty to set aside this testimony, when their after-life has 
accorded with the requirements of the gospel? We think 
not. 

5. It accords, or harmonizes, with the great central doc- 
trine of Lutheranism—dJustification by Faith. 

Now it is a well conceded point, that justification is an 
instantaneous work; but how can there be justification 
without faith in Christ? Now if every justified person 
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must be a believer in Christ, it will also be admitted that 
every such true believer must bea converted person. The 
truth is, these changes follow each other frequently, in 
such quick succession, that they cannot well be separated, 
and, consequently, the whole change is sometimes spoken 
of in sacred Scripture, as Repentance, Faith, Conversion, 
Regeneration or Justification. 

6. It accords with the representations given in different 
parts of the prophecies, of the rapid extension of the king- 
dom of Christ “in the last days.” Isaiah says that “it 
shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the 
the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it.” “Lift 
up thine eyes round about and behold; all these gather 
themselves together, and come unto thee.” Again, the 
same prophet is heard exclaiming when he seems to have 
had something of a panoramic view of the rapid ingather- 
ing which the Church of Christ would experience “in the 
last days:” ‘Who are these that fly asa cloud, and as 
doves unto their windows?” He says, also, ofthe Church: 
“Therefore thy gates shall be open continually, they shall 
not be shut day nor night, that men may bring unto thee 
the forces of the Gentiles.” Micah has similar predictions 
respecting the extension and glory of the Church “in the 
last days.” Now if the kingdom of the Redeemer is to be 
thus speedily extended, “in the last days,” among the na- 
tions of the earth, and if its conquests are to be so great 
and rapid, then, we think it is not difficult to see that, 
in this great and swift extension, there must be numerous 
and sudden conversions. Thus will the earth be filled, 
too, eventually, with the knowledge of the Lord, and the 
voice heard proclaiming, “in heaven,” that “the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE HOMILETICAL VALUE OF “CICERO DE ORATORE.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ALBERT BILL- 
ROTH, OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF WITTEN- 
BERG. 


By Rev. J. D. Severtncuavs, A. M., Richmond, Ind. 


These pages are occupied with the discussion of a work 
of classical antiquity, which, by its enduring value, lays 
claim on pulpit eloquence, and well deserves renewed at- 
tention on the part of the Evangelical Ministry. This re- 
mark may seem to need proof. Can “Cicero de Oratore” 
be made use of at all by the evangelical preacher? In 
other words, are the rules on eloquence, contained in the 
“Orator,” at all applicable to Christian eloquence? This 
question implies, in the first place, whether Cicero’s rules, 
as those of a heathen rhetorician, would suit at all in the 
Christian Church; and, in the second place, whether it is 
worth while, in the face of later rhetoricians and homileti- 
cians, to hunt up a work, covered with the dust of centur- 
ies, and give it such prominence, especially when we con- 
sider the humble confession, with which the author con- 
cludes his work, that, namely, man cannot cognize the 
true, but only the probable. 

Our investigations must decide whether this work can 
be used with confidence or distrust. And we cannot fore- 
go this examination. We enter upon this work with the 
hope, that here, as in every work of antiquity that has 
been acknowledged as useful, and become famous through 
the centuries past, we shall find something to our advan- 
tage. Should we not, therefore, open this book with 
pleasure to become pupils of the celebrated Roman? We 
shall meet with much that is unceasingly valuable, and 
find a bridge on which heathen classical culture and Chris- 
tian transformation and new creation, may meet and extend 
the hand of friendship. 

The task which Cicero proposes to himself, is none other 
than to answer the question of his beloved friend, Brutus, 
in Gaul, with reference to the most perfect kind of oration 
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(quod eloquentiae genus probem maxime et quale mihi vides 
atur,cur nihil addi possit, quod ego summum et perfectis- 
simum judicem) a task, the difficulty of which, in all its 
bearings, this experienced speaker and judge of speaking, 
does not misapprehend. For each of the three prevalent 
genera dicendi had found its recognition, and he himself had 
passed from one sphere into the other, found masters in all, 
before him, moved freely in each of these tendencies, in 
search of the ideal speaker, following the prototype, 
which he did not behold with his eyes, yet fully anticipa- 
ted in the successful combination of the three genera. 
This is the sought for genus perfectwm. The overloaded 
and glittering Asiatic and Demosthenic, is not the perfect 
genus, in which M. Antonius and Q. Hortensius had re- 
ceived so much applause before Cicero; nor is it the oppo- 
site, in which the modern Attics, of Cicero’s times, with 
their subtle, threadbare orations, are models, in imitation 
of those of Demosthenes’ times, such as: Hyperides 322, 
Isocrates 436—338, Lysias, Thucydides, Xenophon (but 
not Demosthenes himself), and in which Lic. Calvus was 
the most eminent modern representative; nor yet is the 
medium, temperate, Rhodic style of Molo the successful 
one, nor the genus grande, nor the genus subtile, nor the 
genus medium or temperatum, but pefection can be found 
~ only in the correct combination of the three genera, of 
which, indeed, there is no example on record, but it exists 
in the proto-type of Cicero’s ideal orator. But it must be 
aimed at. Who gets nearest to this ideal model before 
Cicero, is the much praised Demosthenes. In this discus- 
sion of the class of oratory, Cicero offers most excellent 
remarks on the preparation and culture of the orator, a 
special treatise of rhythm, some introductory remarks on 
figures of speech, little upon exordium and peroration, on 
the outward appearance of the speaker, his subjects, his 
allowance for circumstances, and what all there may be in 
the abundance of his material, and that all in attractive 
and lively language. We must content ourselves with 
having sketched this, in the most general way. For the 
book lies open before all. How we expect to limit our- 
selves with reference to the homiletical value of the book, 
we must state more at length. In what, then, does the 
value of this book consist? To ignore its faults, would 
be shutting our eyes to that which stares us in the face. 
Above all, there seems to be wanting a principle, which» 
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could have served the author as a starting point, and ena- 
bled him to construct the argument in a more systematic 
and logical form; or, if that were not done, to have at 
least a controlling unity in the separate parts of the whole. 
In the beginning, it seems as though such were the pur- 
pose. Cicero does not wish to exhibit an orator who has 
been seen with eyes and heard with ears, but an ideal ora- 
tor. As with cultivated art in general, so eloquence has 
its ideal that cannot be realized immediately. The first 
types of all art are found in the Platonic ideas, the eternal, 
the unbegotten. If we want to investigate a matter thor- 
oughly, we must inquire into its generic principle. Hx- 
cellent! And what reader would not expect that the au- 
thor should have carried out the task he thus proposes to 
himself? Eloquence, with Cicero, is not a mere posses- 
sion, a word, a trade, but something founded in eternal di- 
vine reality. 

But it is not the philosopher, but the practical man that 
speaks here, empirically, not philosophically, although he 
creates that impression. That which is given is loose and 
empirical, and the historical easily enters into the philo- 
sophical. He also fails to get into the heart of the subject 
matter, which is evident from what, according to his own 
judgment, is the most important question, namely, quo 
modo dicendum sit; and where the demonstration of it re- 
mains an unsolved problem, how the life of the soul is to be 
used and guided by words. The want of clear distinctions 
is also manifest, as well in the matter as in the form, on 
which account repetition is unavoidable, and the subjects 
adduced are not developed in the separate sections. The 
vanity of the author, which ever loves to refer to what he 
himself accomplished, is not very attractive. If we con- 
cealed these faults, our esteem of the “Orator’ would be 
mistrusted; but since they are mentioned, we can turn 
with pleasure to the excellencies, in which we must look 
for the homiletical application. Cicero himself was con- 
scious that he had accomplished something in this respect, 
and even Quintilian prizes this work very highly. That 
Cicero should propose to himself an ideal task, in this 
question intended to be of practical importance, and whilst 
the theory of speaking was regarded as something unwor- 
thy of a statesman, is not to be despised. And, with what 
love does he not plunge into the subject; how faithful to 
the truth does he follow his plan! cheerfully acknowlede- 
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ing what is true among a foreign nation, and among his 
opponents! what a fresh life breathes in the rich and full 
representation of all the parts he handles! Cultivating art 
with Olympus; the Jupiter of Phidias and the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia in the painting of Timanthes, the Palaestra, the 
Theatre, poetry, philosophy and history—all must aid him 
to make his thoughts clear and forcible. A little self- 
complaisancy is excusable, on account of his pioneering 
position, especially in the doctrine of specie, which he can 
illustrate best by his own speeches. But we will not be 
asked for further proof of the excellence of this work, in 
consideration of its acknowledged merits; this much may 
serve to bring it properly before us. 

But all this may yet leave it doubtful, whether this hea- 
then rhetoric can be applied to Christian Church elo- 
quence, to the sermon. In spite of every difference, there 
must be something common in the oratio of the ancients, 
and the pulpit discourse of our times, otherwise we could 
not speak of any application. And this common element 
manifests itself in an outward, historical manner. For it is 
a matter of fact, that the oratory of the ancients has been 
made use of in preaching, by those who understood the: 
matter, and especially has the ‘“Orator”’ been so used. 
Fenelon, e. g., frequently refers to the difference between 
diserti and eloquentes, and appeals to “Cicero de Oratore.” 
Theremin, in his excellent book, “Eloquence a Virtue,” 
very often alludes to the “Orator.” And more recently 
even, Alex. Vinet and Nitzsch, and, in ancient times, Au- 
gustine (de Doctrina), who will not be suspected, even in 
this particular, of covering up the manifest distinction be- 
tween heathenism and Christianity. But all this would 
amount to nothing more than historical evidence, that such. 
an application has been made; let us rather look for an 
inner relation between “Cicero de Oratore” and the pulpit. 
discourse. However, a reference to this inner relation al- 
ready suggests an answer. Speaking is common to both. 
Theremin finds that eloquence is a sort of trading, that 
starts with ideas, and addresses itself to ideas, of course, 
with the aim to become externally effective. With him, 
therefore, civil and religious oratory are, in principle, the 
same, though they operate in different. spheres. So, also, 
says Vinet (Homiletics): “It is certain that eloquence is: 
always the same; it is not one thing in the pulpit and an- 
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other in the senate or at the bar. There are not two 
rhetorics any more than two logics.” Whatever else may 
be said of a speech, as either constituting a correspondence 
between the speaker and the hearer, or as the gift that en- 
ables the speaker to make himself master of other minds 
(La Bruyére), no one would pretend to deny, that a public 
address 1s designed, by means of words, to operate upor 
the will of the hearers so as to induce them to a particular 
course of action, and in this object, the secular address and 
the pulpit discourse are the same. Therefore, without 
venturing an exhaustive definition, we may express the 
same, something like this: Hloquence is the art by which 
the mind is enabled, in the use of words, to determine the 
will of another (the heart, of course, not excluded). This 
much is common to the sermon and the speech. And if, 
then, eloquence be the art, as stated above, of effecting a. 
decision in the mind of another, we shall find, on further 
consideration, what is common to both spheres. The per- 
former has a subject, the infusion of ideas an object, words 
are the means made use of, the art has form, the perform- 
ance has a purpose, and the speech a cause or occasion. 
To establish the propriety of applying “Cicero de Oratore” 
to preaching, has, perhaps, led us to ignore the manifest: 
difference too much; and this we will now present briefly, 
in three points, for we must also show in what particulars 
there is no application. 

A religious discourse differs from a secular one in its 
character, its object, its basis. Its sphere is the spiritual, 
not the temporal ; it finds its subject matter, not in world. 
ly, but in heavenly things; does not concern itself with 
the state and the judgment of the courts, but with the 
judgment of the world; not with the civil relations of cit- 
izens, but with the citizenship of heaven, with the re- 
demption of the human race; it comes from the Holy 
Ghost, and, as the word itself ig spirit, life, thought, the 
sacred word begets a holy inspiration, as it breathes in the 
mouth of the speaker; it bears testimony and witnesses to: 
grand and glorious things, and, in so far, the pulpit dis- 
course has a holy character. To a certain extent, indeed, 
all speaking must have a holy and ethical character, at. 
least to a minimum, or else it does not approach true elo- 
quence. The Jacobin must have the ethical ideas—liber- 
ty, equality, brotherhood; Satan himself must have the. 
semblance of an angel of light in his words, and the evil 
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one leads to hell only because he promises to lead to hea: 
ven; 1t 1s necessary for Richard III. in Shakespeare, in 
the hypocritical scene with Anna, to make a show of the 
ethical ideas of true love, humility, courage, remorse, in 
order to persuade her. The power of a speech lies in its 
truth, and a lie, therefore, must always make use of truth, 
to some extent, in order to convince and move. Such elo- 
quence, of course, must pale before a genuine one, to which 
the half divided conscience of the counsellor to evil is 
certainly not equal. Sacred, thoroughly sacred, religious 
eloquence alone can be. Here, therefore, we have a limit 
_in the application of the profane to the sacred discourse. 
So, also, does the design and the basis of the religious dis- 
course furnish such a limit. That which is common to all, 
is to move, to effect action; it must be begotten in emotion 
and produce emotion ; not false, distorted, foolish passion, but 
true and proper emotion, lightand fire without smoke; where 
a discourse produces no emotion, and the hearers go away 
with stoical indifference, there the speaking has been in vain. 
Christ and the sacred Scriptures speak with emotion, 7. e., 
with a warm feeling and an energy of the heart and spirit. 
But the effect of spiritual eloquence is, nevertheless,"a 
peculiar one. It does not aim so much to move immedi- 
ately, as also to prepare the mind for future action. For 
there is no verdict and judgment, as in a civil trial, and 
the sentence and decision concerns the hearer as judge and 
accused; his own interest, not that of a stranger, is what 
the sacred orator is dealing with. And the effect is not so 
manifest as that of a worldly speech, because it must deal * 
more in generalities. Besides this, the sermon has quite 
a different ground-work from that of an ordinary speech. 
It has a text, which is the soil in which the sermon may 
strike its roots, a circumstance unknown to the profane 
oration. But the text, the sacredness of the discourse, the 
salvation of the hearers, as they limit the sermon to a pe- 
culiar sphere, they also make enlarged demands upon this 
class of speaking. For here the obligation to attain the 
object is more imperative; more ethical power of the 
speaker, more study, more skill, more earnestness, is re- 
quired. But how? Talk of study and of skill for a ser- 
mon! Is it not the easiest and simplest thing to speak of 
what we know, what we have seen and heard, what we be- 
lieve? Were the apostles and prophets, even our Lord 
himself, artists, or not rather the most simple and yet the 
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most powerful preachers? Thus it has been asked, and 
many an answer has been given. But a mutually con- 
demning practice follows upon a recognition of this fact. 
That, namely, an artistic Bourdaloue needs a whole week 
to memorize his delicate speeches, and the scheming Rein- 
hard, as well as those on the other extreme, of whom there 
still are many who think they can accomplish anything 
with crossness of speech and noise, with expressions as they 
may happen into their mouth, and entire indifference to 
the religious public. Practice follows knowledge, and the 
contrary may also be the case, according to the real or 
imagined ability and effect. For many a one shapes his 
theories in accordance with his talents. But a simple 
emptying of a believing mind, will not do, and many a 
one may regard as spirit what is nought but flesh. 
Preaching is an art—it is the highest and holiest of all 
arts. The clergy of our times, are beginning to reflect on 
this. The striking literary phenomena, and the themes 
presented for conference discussions, either by the author- 
ities or by free assemblies, all point to this. A voice, 
namely, that of Beyschlag, has made itself heard at the 
Evangelical Alliance at Berlin, and again at the Church 
diet of Altenburg, forcibly presenting the art of conform- 
ing our sermons to the peculiar demand of the age. 
Nitzsch, together with many other authors, places Homi- 
letics among the art studies. If we go back a little 
further, we find Fenelon, the determined opponent of all 
affectation, truly eloquent from a human stand-point, even 
as Paul, the apostles and prophets were eloquent, though 
they received their words from the Holy Ghost. “God 
subjects us to an outward order of things; he wants us to 
make use of natural means.” If by art we mean high- 
sounding words, or ornamental phrases, phantastic mon- 
strosities, then, indeed, the holy men of old, the skilful 
preachers of fame, had nothing in common with it. An 
affectation that has form, but no spirit, is in direct opposi- 
tion with genuine art, for art has more to do with the re- 
ality than the form of things. Art perfects and develops 
nature, and is in no sense the opponent of nature. A ffec- 
tation is death, art is life. Observe a child, making its 
first efforts to talk, and a composer who puts the music on 
paper, and see how art and nature work together. Art 
forms what nature furnishes. The skilful man makes use 
of art unconsciously, and many a plain preacher makes 
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use of art unknowingly, in the arrangement of his matter, 
in his gestures, in his language. Many a one has preached 
effectively without having studied the art of preaching, 
but that does not prove he might not have been more ef- 
fective had he been master of it. ven the strenuous Au- 
gustine (de Doctrina Christiana XVI.) rejects the notion, 
that preachers are exempt from study, because of the 
promise, that it shall be given to them, whatever they 
shall say, by the Holy Ghost. As it is with a well com- 
pounded medicine for the body, so God speaks through 
the medium of a skilful eloquence. 

It remains yet to say, that we will limit ourselves to 
two features of the vast store furnished by Cicero, that 
which appears to us the most important, and in part at 
least, comprehends the rest. We must, therefore, pass by 
what really is very interesting and fruitful, namely, figures 
of speech, which, indeed, is more important than we often 
think, and is also very much abused; so, also, do we pass 
by his remarks on rhythm and its various parts, however 
profitable that might be to us, and at once direct our atten- 
tion to the treatise on the most perfect kind of oration, the 
chief contents of the book, and to that which is said upon 
the qualification of the orator. The latter comes first, as 
it naturally precedes the other. 


THE PREREQUISITES OF THE ORATOR. 


All that Cicero says on this, may be gathered under 
three heads. (1.) A knowledge of our particular sphere, 
(2) thorough general culture of the speaker, and (3) due 
allowance for the hearers, the circumstances, and his own 
person. 

With reference to the first head, we have already learn- 
ed that the sermon differs from the secular discourse in 
character, purpose and foundation. A Christian preacher 
will never lose sight of the gulf between these two spheres 
of oratory. But, taking such a knowledge for granted, 
there is often a doubt as to what position the sermon 
should take, alongside of the philosophical treatise or the 
legal argument, as to style and purpose. ‘To this Cicero 
directs our attention immediately. Cicero teaches, that 
the peculiar spheres of oratory should be properly kept 
separate. He says, Lysias was a lawyer, we should there- 
fore not expect a sublime oration from him. We should 
also remember that Thucydides, a pattern for many, was 
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no orator at all, in the proper sense of the term, but sim- 
ply an historian. His works are excellent as military his- 
tories, descriptions of battles, but the public speaker can- 
not make use of that without due consideration. The 
much praised speeches, which are interwoven with his his- 
tory, are not always clear, which, in a popular discourse, 
would be the greatest fault. If, then, the opponents 
{modern Attics so called), endeavoring to imitate the 
strencth and compactness of Thucydides, cripple the 
thought and neglect the necessary connecting words, they 
think they are the very embodiment of Thucydides. Ci- 
cero thinks, that we should not make Xenophon our model 
at all, because his speeches, though sweeter than honey, 
are not calculated to move a mixed assembly. So much 
for the speaking at the bar, and the historic address. 
About school eloquence, Cicero says: Here special atten- 
tion must be paid to the subject matter and the form, pass 
fluently through contradictions and contracts, have regard 
to intonation and inflection; but the practical oration is 
not yet learned in that way. This way of speaking has 
not the proper oratorical power. The artistic sophists aim 
at the intended enjoyment which smooth sentences, and 
that which is entertaining, affords; they are aoyodacdanoe, 
The historian’s illustrations, and the poet’s liberty in con- 
necting his words, are not to be carried over to other 
spheres. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the philosophical 
oration, is instruction—matter and form must be subject to 
the law of instruction. Zeno represents the philosophical 
oration by an outstretched hand, and the public oration by 
a closed fist. The didactic or school discourse, as espe- 
cially practiced by the sophists, aims to entertain by a 
skilfulness of form, the historical illustrates and describes, 
the poetic charms by its compactness and liberty, that of 
the bar makes it its task to prove, and the popular, civil 
or political speech recommends laws, inflames to deeds, in- 
stills motives, by giving the reasons fora particular course 
of conduct. The orator must understand these peculiari- 
ties, and give them their due weight. That, however, the 
characteristics of one class of oration run into that of anoth- 
er, and thus mutually serve one another, we need not 
speak of at this point. But how distorted, how great a 
mistake, if I would neglect that peculiarity of one sphere 
which ought to be the controlling one, at least, and substi- 
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tute that of another? Suppose I am to prove at court, 
and: my speech describes and illustrates, as an historian 
would, it would be a failure and fall without force. Or if, 
as a statesman, I intended to direct my efforts toward a 
political movement, and should furnish a regular philo- 
sopical treatise upon the subject, without any emotion, it 
would prove a failure. Or, if as the philosopher, I am to 
present thoughts and instruct my hearers, I should clothe 
my speech in poetic forms and fancy ; so, if the poet should 
confine himself to dry philosophy. Permutations of this 
sort might be followed still further, but this much is 
enough. 

W hat have we in all this for the sermon? Is its sphere 
found among those mentioned, or is it a compound of 
them all? It is clear that there really is a combination of 
these different characteristics in the sermon. Thus, e. ¢., 
Theremin finds, that eloquence in general, and so, also, the 
sermon, has characteristics of philosophy and poetry. 
Fenelon says, that poetry, 7. e., a lively exhibition, is the 
soul of eloquence. There is, without doubt, an instructive 
and a poetical element in the sermon, the former laying 
the foundation, and the latter warming up and exciting 
good feeling; so, also, does proving form a part of it, and 
instilling motives, as well as illustration. All this is here 
in its proper place, and does not destroy the holy character 
of the discourse. But what, now, is the peculiar fea- 
ture that distinguishes the sermon from other speeches? 
It is not instruction, for then two classes of speaking would 
be identical. So we might name any of the other charac- 
teristics mentioned above, none of them would characterize 
the sermon. It is manifest, that preaching has its own 
criterion. Though there be no agreement on this point, 
some contending that the sermon must instruct and unfold, 
others, that it must bear testimony and move. They make 
a difference between a culéws sermon, and a mission ser- 
mon, and still other differences are made. But that which 

articularly identifies the sermon, has not been found in 
all this, although we have it in the word “preaching.” 
This is applicable only to a religious discourse, and praedt- 
care, xnpvosew, does not signify to teach, to prove, and the 
like, but it signifies, to announce (verktindigen). To 
preach is to announce, proclaim, make known. This is the 
characteristic of this sphere. At the first sending out, our 
Lord says to the twelve (Matt. 10 : 7) xpvoseze, and also to 
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Timothy, who is placed over an organized congregation, 
Paul writes xxpvtov rév adyor, and thereupon he enters on the 
details. Preaching is publishing the gospel eayyenSeobar, 
in other words, to make known the glad tidings, that 
Christ became flesh as the Redeemer, 7. e., the fact of the 
birth, the death and the resurrection of Jesus must be pub- 
lished. Therefore the announcement of facts. There are, 
of course, other features inherent in, or connected with, 
preaching. Thus, in Timothy 11:4, 2 x7pvsor tov xoyoy comes 
first, then taeyfor, énvreuncov, napaxanecov éy naon maxpodvura xat 
§8az7. And, in later times, a certain homiletical work was 
called Keryktik. If we look at the fragments of sermons 
of the apostles and prophets, we find that they are solemn 
proclamations of the wrath and of the grace of God, of 
the resurrection and death of Christ, and in this lies their 
power. As the facts of the plan of salvation are of en- 
during value, so, also, must the proclamation of these facts 
be. Let it, therefore, take its proper place, and not be shoved 
aside by the scientific treatise. We will have to refer to 
this again in our discussion upon the different species of 
oratory, and here only lay down the principle, that the 
sermon must proclaim, announce, make known. 

The second among the prerequisites of the orator, on 
which Cicero insists, is the thorough culture and educa- 
tion of the speaker. To be a good rhetorician is not 
enough. Cicero demands more. In contrast with the 
plain and artless speech, one may go to the other extreme, 
and expect every thing from the rhetorical flourishes. 
The Sophists were always eager to avail themselves of 
this, and some of our times, beginners, as well as practiced 
speakers, have fallen in this error. The form is impor- 
tant, but the thing itself is more important. Formal cul- 
ture, is a matter of course with Cicero; he prizes it very 
highly, as is proper, yea, sometimes even too highly. The 
speaker must possess dialectics, to distinguish between the 
nature and the relations of a subject; to define, so that it 
may be popular and easily understood ; for separating the 
true from the false, consequences, contradictions, and the 
like. Thus, also, Nitzsch (Prac. Theol. $99, p. 48): “You 
must have mastered dialectics, in order to give those freer, 
easier and shorter definitions, which the schools teach and 
the pulpit demands.” Augustine also requires rhetorical 
culture to that eflect. Should the opponents of truth 
know what attentum, benevolum, docilem, can eftect, and not 
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the defenders know it? Should the former propagate their 
lies-in a brief, open and probable manner, and the latter 
fatigue their hearers with the truth, so that they are not 
inclined to listen, and are therefore not won?”* These 
words of Augustine are worth attention. But, however 
important the formal rhetorical education may be—for a 
difference in form, Cicero says, may either gain or lose a 
case in court—material or real culture is yet the most im- 
portant. We would misunderstand Cicero, if we failed to 
gather this from what he requires. According to him, the 
speaker must, first of all, be master.of the subject he han- 
dles; he must understand his proofs, and arguments, go: 
from the special, the local, of circumstances and _ persons, 
to the general; he must apply his proofs and go back again 
to the particulars. The subject, then, must be thoroughly 
understood in its isolation and in its organic relations to 
that whole sphere of speaking. Controlling and dispen- 
sing, dividing and imparting, can be managed properly by 
him only who has the entire control of the subject-matter, 
and a general survey of the whole range of discussion. 
“You need the whole system of Bible theology, in order 
to make a single verse of Paul manifest and fruitful.’ 
How unpleasant it is to be under the necessity of thinking 
over, and acquainting ourselves with, the subject of a ser- 
mon, every time before we are to preach, every one must 
have experienced. The heart and the mind must be full, 
before they can run over. A quotation from Fenelon’s 
Dialogues may be given here: C. “This reminds me of 
one of my friends, a minister, with whom it is as you said 
just now, it goes from hand to mouth. He never thinks 
upon the subject until he has to preach upon it; then he: 
locks himself up in his study, leafs over the Concordance 
and sermon books he possesses, and hunts through such 
helps as he can lay his hand on.” A. “But no one can 
become thorough in this manner. You could not say any- 
thing with authority on such preparation, because you 
cannot be positive. All appears forced and patch-work— 
nothing natural and easy.” There is, indeed, nothing new’ 
in this, but the old things are often forgotten, so that they 
appear new again, and what is recognized as true, is not 
always followed as such. A public speaker must not only 
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be posted in the whole field of his operations, but he must 
have a general education, extending far beyond his own 
immediate calling. This requirement of Cicero, we Chris- 
tians and theologians do not entirely neglect, for we do 
associate with our special theological education also gen- 
eral culture. Cicero requires something like this: ‘The 
ideal speaker, who is to be described here, must possess a 
philosophical education of all bis faculties, just as the actor 
needs a gymnastic training; the principal thing in elo- 
quence, is to understand what powers of the soul are 
touched by the speech, and in what manner. (Quod est 
eloquentiae maximum—quibus orationis modis quaeque ant- 
morum partes pellerentur.) The speaker must understand 
life, duty, virtue, custom, natural philosophy and history. 
On that account, also, did Pericles, Plato and Demosthenes 
lay the ground-work of their eloquence under the instruc- 
tions of philosophical teachers; and Cicero says the same 
of himself, not so much in the schools of rhetoricians, but 
rather in the walks of the Academy, did he prepare himself 
to become an orator. According to this, practical knowl- 
edge must go hand in hand with the theoretical. The or- 
ator and the preacher must understand life, not as the 
scholar of the study, who takes scarcely a holiday glance 
of it. Even for the national festivals, he must have a 
knowledge of history, so that he would not need special 
study for an occasion of that kind, and for the more culti- 
vated part of his hearers, he must have literary food to 
give, in order to influence their education, directly or in- 
directly, by his sermons, or to avail himself of such occa- 
sions, as that may afford him, to influence them for good. 
This seems to be the special demand of the times upon 
preachers, because the old formula of faith are not accept- 
able, the expressions have become obscure, and are at- 
tacked with so many prejudices. The great art borders 
on this: Quibus orationis modis quaeque animorum partes 
pellerentur. This may seem to be a matter of course, but, 
alas, how great is oft the distance from the pulpit to the 
pew of the hearer, how little this art is practiced with skill 
and power! It presupposes, not only a knowledge of the 
mind, but also a sincere love on the part of the preacher, 
to accommodate himself to the people, just as he finds. 
them, to spare their prejudices until they are conquered, 
not to command them, but rather to acknowledge the free- 
dom of the will and seek to persuade them to a proper 
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course of life, which does not rob the sermon of its exper- 
imental character. Whoever looks upon the people as 
categories, in which he can deposit his ideas, or who de- 
claims, or even reads, from a high pulpit, his discourse to 
the people, can not touch the souls of lis hearers, but his 
words must prove an empty and useless sound. Elo- 
quence, according to Alex. Vinet, is: “The gift of think- 
ing and feeling with others as they think and feel, and of 
suiting to their thought, the words and movement of our 
discourse, of speaking the thoughts of others, &. &c. To 
understand the moods of the hearers, so as to be enabled 
to give them elevation, is one of the principal requisites 
of the speaker. Plato also requires, that the speaker shall 
commence with the study of man, and especially with that 
class of people with whom he has to do.” 

Now we come to the third prerequisite of the speaker, ° 
from which we have taken the psychylogical part away, to 
some extent. Local allowances are demanded by Cicero; 
7. e., a due appreciation of the circumstances, with refer- 
ence to the hearers, the surroundings and the person of 
the speaker. st autem, quid deceatl, oratort, videndum non 
in sententiis solum, sed etiam in verbis. Non enim omnis 
fortuna, non ommis honos, non omnis auctoritas, non omnis 
aetas, nec vero locus aut tempus aut auditor omnis eodem aut 
verborum genere tractandus est aut sententiarum, semperque 
in omm parte orationis, ut vitae, guid deceat, est consideran- 
dum ; quod et in re, de qua agitur, positum est et in personas 
et corum, quid dicunt, et eorum, qui audiunt. The dis- 
course governs itself by all these considerations. In a 
trial before a single judge over a mere trifle, one would 
not think of using lofty words, having reference to the 
quatenus, and avoiding the nimiwm, just as Appelles warn- 
ed the painters in this particular—the speech is begotten 
in the personality of the speaker. The boastful Q. Hor- 
tensius speaks in that bombastic Asiatic style, and the 
same is found among the Carians, the Phrygians and My- 
sians, who speak with a howling voice, and the greatest 
complaisancy. Decorum must prevail, and pattern after 
that master-piece of Timanthes, in painting, who painted 
Iphigenia’s Sacrifice, and exhibited Calchas mourning, 
Ulysses still sadder, and Menelaus as the saddest of them 
all, and finally Agamemnon, whom, because his brush could 
not represent sadness in a higher degree, he painted with a 
veiled countenance. About this decorum, about all these 
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allowances, Cicero thinks there ought to be a whole book 
written, in order to exhaust the subject. And these al- 
lowances must be made in preaching too, for otherwise 
nothing effective can be accomplished. Theremin insists, 
also, very properly, that the sermon must be understood 
by the hearers. Obscurity and too much plainness are 
both faults that must be avoided; the one fatigues, the 
other offends. Prejudices must be dealt with wisely; all 
difficulties, which the speaker cannot remove, should re- 
main untouched. “Thus the great apostle, Paul, dealt 
gently with the prejudices of his cotemporaries, to attain 
his great purpose, and ‘became all things to all men,’ that 
he might save some.” ‘To this also belongs, that the ideas 
have a distinct form, although the preacher may find it 
very difficult to pass over from those glorious subjects in- 
to the details of human life, without losing fire and enthusi- 
asm, without becoming common place and ridiculous. For 
beauty, ¢. ¢., to be pure and elevated in language, is de- 
manded as much for the uncultivated as for others, as ex- 
perience abundantly proves; and if, on the one hand, it is 
a law of eloquence, that it must accommodate itself to the 
capacity of the hearer, even those of a lower degree of 
culture, it is also a positive duty, that the preached word 
elevate the more lowly. ‘I'he uncultivated do not possess 
the necessary words for the thoughts that come into their 
soul, and therefore receive with gladness the words which 
they have been wanting. It is also quite important that 
the preacher guard himself, and be mindful of the bounds 
of his authority; it is not enough for him to speak truth, 
the question may arise, will the truth be accepted from 
him. Asa minister, he, of course, has the divine author- 
ity, commission and charge, and that gives him courage to 
rebuke and instruct; but this divine authority may be an- 
nulled by his own person, the vocation may be brought 
into disgrace. The character of the preacher has gener- 
ally more weight with the people, than the sacredness of 
the ministerial office in the abstract. His character must 
correspond with the contents of his sermon, as was recent- 
ly said, it must be apology of the faith. The following 
definition of eloquence is said to have been given by Cato 
the elder: The orator is the upright man, who under- 
stands how to speak. A weak orator becomes strong as 
he leads a proper life; fit ejus copia dicendi forma vivendi. 
Augustine says (Doctr. Chr. XXIX.): On the contrary, a 
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man of suspicious character cannot effect any thing good, 
let -him be ever so eloquent. The personal eharacter 
makes the preacher, it is the first and the last condition, 
on which the rules of eloquence can avail him anything. 
Herewith we conclude what was necessary to be said of 
the prerequisites of the orator and preacher, and turn now 
to Cicero’s 

Doctrine of the perfect class of speaking. There are 
three genera dicendi, the genus subtile, mediwm and grande, 
which, in their proper combination, give the perfect genus. 

At first, then, the genus subtile. How shall we set that 
forth? <A genus dicendi with Cicero, and therefore, also 
the genus subtile, is not a dead unity. These genera have 
their shades and modifications again. We find—if we are 
not mistaken—that Cicero gives to the genus subiile five 
modifications, with all the virtues and defects of this genus. 
These five are comprehended in the one genus subtile, 
which Cicero pictures with the human form in general, 
and says, this kind of speaking has not much blood in it, 
although there is sap so that they may be healthy enough, 
even if it possess but little strength. The first variety 
goes so far from the centre of this genus, that it is rude 
and unskilful. Some speakers want to appear rude and 
unskilful, and purposely go to the extreme of all sublime 
speaking. Some do this asa matter of prudence. The 
plain, common-place speakers belong to this variety, they 
speak in the modest, every day language, loose and unre- 
strained, numbers do not confine them, no skillful combi- 
nation of words is found with them, hiatus gives them 
tenderness and indifference for form, they speak without 
ornament. But their representations are luminous and 
plain, they are Concinm, their language is pure, and dis- 
tinguished for neatness. All this, too, is outwardly ex- 
pressed, they are called submissi, for they are easy and 
gentle of voice, sparing of action, but the expression of 
their countenance is lively. They make but little preten- 
sion to form and contents, and speak of humble things, on 
which account they are also called humiles. This rises to 
the height of the subtile speaker, or reaches the centre, as 
we have called it above. The genus subtile appears fine, 
filed, full of spirit, and with all its delicacy and strict trim- 
ming, it is not without flowers and ornament, they are con- 
cinniores and even florentes. They are like one who, 
though he may not wish to give a splendid meal, never- 
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theless stands there like a fine man. Picked words, tire- 
some ornament, exertion and roaring are certainly not 
found with them. ‘This is the height of the swbtile speak- 
er, if he goes beyond this, he falls into the severe, the 
strained and forced, and even goes further, so as to reach 
the meagre and the poor. As these characteristics have 
special reference to form, they are indicated by the follow- 
ing, with reference to the substance of things, what may 
be laid down in general, without repeating the five varie- 
ties. As to substance, the genus subtile is rich, it moves 
in development, the prodare is its sphere, it is specially 
suitable for smaller subjects, the thoughts are sharp and 
appear forced at times. This is the genus subtile, accord- 
ing to Cicero; those who were eminent in this genus, have 
become illustrious speakers in this onesidedness, but the 
goal of the perfect speaker they have not reached; they are 
too partial. 

This applied to the sermon, we must add something 
here, and subtract then again, but substantially the genus 
subtle with its probare, with its tendence on the thinking 
mind, with its excellencies and faults, even in its partiality, 
is found here. The partiality that would exclude the de- 
dectare, or even flectere, is not meant here, but these are 
subordinate, and they disappear before the probare, docere. 
The choice of a text characterizes, then, the chief subject 
of the sermon, then the division of the theme, or the form 
of a sermon without a regular theme, of a homily. The 
following would, perhaps, be a representation of a subtile 
speaker, with his advantages and disadvantages. All 
seems to be subordinate to a purpose, the probare; in his 
smooth language there is a great charm, as also in his log- 
ical development, but the speech is not florid ; poetry and 
fancy, bold figures of speech, and manifest rhythm, are not 
found here. The jlectere he has nothing to do with pro- 
bare is what he wants, therefore his preference for ‘short 
texts, and such as are taken from the epistles, from which 
a dogmatie or apologetic subject is easily derived; he 
takes a doctrinal theme, rather loosely expressed, and one 
that promises explanation or proof; he proceeds, dissecting 
and putting together, i regular dialectic style, negative- 
ly-cutting off, positively-proving and demonstrating, he 
passes through the sermon, often running to a point ‘and 
losing the connection. _His form needs hearers who are 
practiced in thinking, fine thoughts, going away from the 
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text; abstract representations are peculiar to him; “pious 
meditation” is to be put in action. The whole theology 
of the preacher, has, of course, the closest connection with 
his manner of preaching; if the former distances itself 
from the lively view of the real facts of salvation, and is 
not able to appropriate them to itself, but only to meditate 
upon them, the sermon will also remain contracted in its 
influence, calculating upon pleasing itself in thinking, and 
aiming at placing others into this same process of thought. 
However difficult the skeletonizing of the theme may have 
been, the treatment of it is easy, which prefers to move 
without strict division in an easy and attractive flow of 
words. The intuitional, the individual, lively illustra- 
tions, impressive and powerful applications, are not pecu- 
liar to this preacher. We have our eye now on Schleier- 
macher, that master of dialectics, and so full of thought. 
Among preachers, as well as the ancient oratores, there is 
a great variety of talent and tastes, into whose individual 
peculiarities no one else may be able to enter, but who 
have, in their whole genus, their limification. It is not 
our purpose to characterize particular preachers, but sim- 
ply, by pointing out certain characteristics, to illustrate 
the foregoing remarks. We might name Reinhard, mind- 
ful of the great difference between him and the former. 
This one with his schemes, lis subjects, his themes, his as- 
sertions and dry proving, the iron bands of his divisions 
and subdivisions, and with the dry style of treatment—he 
also belongs here. Where there is much onesidedness, 
there the sermon can have but a partial effect ; it does not 
strike the centre of life, the heart; the whole man must be 
moved by the sermon, if it would produce its due effect. 
For the subtile sermon we might refer to many preachers 
as examples, with their lights and shades, but, however 
great the advantages may be, this onesidedness must never 
be the aim of a sermon. We may keep in mind the words: 
of Cicero, that we should have a particular aim in preach- 
ing, and seek to carry that out, but not always regard that 
as the most important, which, with our peculiar talents, 
we can attain, and therefore regard as the thing of all im- 
portance. No, our qualifications must serve the truth and 
obey her demands, be developed in accordance therewith— 
always remembering, that our talents do, and may, claim 
limifications. A thorough investigation of the text, is 
certainly a duty, and most excellent, if successful in bring- 
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ing to light the hidden treasures ; excellent, if, in order to 
appreciate properly that which is peculiar to the text, the 
opposite and subordinate can also be held up, so that the 
light may operate through the shadows. But this manner 
leads, sometimes, into the sea of negation, in which the 
preacher appears to be overwhelmed. To clear and clear 
again, to split conceptions and then go on hair-splitting, 
until there is but a minimum left of that which ought to 
have been said, this subtilizes the subject, affords much 
work; it satiates but does not nourish in the same degree. 
This, indeed, may engage the attention, it is lively, espe- 
cially if handled with warmth, and accompanied with an 
elegance of style and skilfulness of words, but the abiding 
impression, which the thoughtful and deliberate discourse 
produces, is wanting here. The psychological is either 
entirely wanting, or else in the back-ground; so, also, the 
practical applications or referenve to the experience of the 
hearers, and dialogistic intercourse with them—the preach- 
er is occupied, there is no room for the illustrations, the 
concrete; neither the hammer of the law can operate with 
its whole force, nor the lovely musi¢ of peace; for the aim 
of preachers must be to convert, to lead to conviction, to 
make people think, either in calm reflection, or in a de- 
monstrating tone, or in the breathless haste of seeking the 
truth and exhibiting it. We here meet with a peculiar 
case, that, namely, a preacher acknowledged in the con- 
clusion, his sermon had not operated on the conviction 
and could not awaken nor produce any result in the hear- 
ers, and he wished to do that now. This is then attempted 
in a few remarks, but it is in vain. It is as if a painter 
would exhibit his picture and acknowledge to the beholder, 
who is already going away, that the picture could not 
produce any impression, but that he will quickly add a 
few strokes for that purpose. The preacher must have his 
whole object, the whole man, in view, and the principal 
purpose to produce resolutions in the hearers, he must not 
forget fora moment. We do not undervalue the effort to 
address the understanding; on the contrary, we value it 
very highly, but we object to that narrowness of view 
connected with it; we wish to stand up for the surround- 
ings of the pulpit, the rights of the hearers, the power of 
the gospel. That the sermon should instruct, is absolute- 
ly necessary, And now, when the fundamental truths: of 
salvation appear to have passed from the minds of men, 
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We must insist on this instruction. Fenelon’s judgment 
on this point, has not lost its force for our times. “We 
talk about the Holy Scriptures, the Church, the old and 
new law, sacrifice, &c., to the people, from day to day, but 
do not take the pains to make them understand what all 
these things mean, and what these persons have done. 
There are preachers to whom we could listen for twenty 
years and not receive instruction enough about religion. 
It may be taken for granted, that the fourth part of the 
hearers scarcely know the introductory principles of reli- 
gion, which the preacher takes for granted as generally 
known.” This demand must not be carried to extremes. 
Reinhard’s idea: “I always said, the Christian preacher is: 
more of a teacher, than a speaker,” is not entirely correct. 
And though Alex. Vinet says: ‘The preacher teaches, 
that is the real character of his work.” We know, too, 
that he had given us an. exhibition of eloquence as mean- 
ing control, struggle, drama, and he lays much stress on 
the flectere. Augustine precedes us alteady in Doctr. 
Christ., in such a consideration of Cicero’s species of ora- 
tory. He does not confine hithself to the genus subtile, al- 
though this accomplishes much in its way. Augustine 
insists on docere as the first duty of the preacher, and it 
often suffices to indtice the people, by a simple understand- 
ing of the subject, to will and act, ut eos non opus sit ma- 
joribus eloquentiae viribus jam movert. There are, there- 
fore, yet majores eloquentiae vires, than the docere. That 
we, with Cicero, should speak of rebus swmmussis summisse, 
he allows with the consideration, that in divine things, 
with which the sermon has to do, there really is nothing 
that can be called small. Parva submisse dicere! And 
yet there ate res parvae in the sermon and in the word of 
God, namely, in the distinction between the objects of 
faith, and the things that appertain to daily life, history, 
etc. As, ¢.g., the priestly robes, the wine which Timothy 
was recommended to drink, the measure of the ark of the 
covenant, these are res parvae, and it would be very wrong 
if all the pathos should exhaust itself on these things. 
This, indeed, Augustine did not mean to question, when: 
he said that in religion there are really no res parvae. 
Certain it is, that these things are consecrated by the place’ 
they occupy and the connection they sustain. For the» 
submisse dicere, Augustine refers to the apostle Paul, (Gals. 
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5: 15,) where he instructs the Galatians upon walking in 
the' spirit. We will refer again to the scriptural quota- 
tions of Augustine. With Cicero, he acknowledges the 
excellences of the genus subtile, but is careful to guard 
against a onesided use of the same. 

The genus medium, or temperatum, the second of the 
settled genera of Cicero, he characterizes as that one in 
which there is an even flow of language, and moderate or- 
nament, both in form and subject matter. This genus ig 
akin to to the species of the genus subtile, in which the or- 
ators are already coneinniores et florentes. This class has 
a somewhat more vigorous form than the former, says 
Cicero, but not yet most vigorous. It is distinguished for 
its charms. The words are selected with reference to eu- 
phony. ‘There is something blossom-like in this class of 
eloquence; like a picture, yet entirely unrestrained. It 
has laid an excellent foundation in the school of philoso- 
phy, and the sophists have brought it into public notice. 

This class, therefore, claims for itself a good foundation; 
the speaker must have matter,—Cicero insists on that uni- 
versally,—thoughts must control, not the form; but 
thoughts manifest themselves differently, and take a differ- 
ent form with the swdtile than with the temperate speaker. 
The specialty of it is grace. We have an illustration in 
that Christian preacher of ancient times, who embedded 
the lovely and earnest words in such a golden halo, and 
the golden threads of whose discourse weave themselves 
ito such a shining web, namely, Chrysostom, who, with 
his mild and charming grace, makes our souls feel the 
loveliness of God. If we characterize him as the graceful 
preacher, gut scit delectare, we must not be understood to 
mean, that the bell of his mouth gives an empty sound, 
without giving those gifts for which it is ringing. Chry- 
sostom is rich in thought, all solid, precious metal, not the 
show merely, but the real worth of the gold. We observe 
this if we take notice of the short texts he chooses, which 
he likes and from which he draws so much thought; and 
if that is not the case, he makes them the occasion of go 
many thoughts in his long sermons. As, for instance, the 
well-known sermon on the text 1 Tim. 5:23: “Drink a 
little wine,” etc. What should one preach on that text? 
Chrysostom knows how to exhibit even the smallest part 
of the Scriptures as important; he knows how to repre- 
sent the relation of Paul to Timothy, the sickly condition 
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of Timothy, and this apostolic advice, in such a light, that 
the text appears quite important. He does not always 
confine himself to the text, but when he departs from it, 
he rises to the height of a subject whose importance must 
charm. He preaches on the causes of tribulation, and 
enumerates nine. The sermon is rich in thought, and 
scriptural in its composition. He treats of the same sub- 
ject in his sixteen Statue-Sermons—the former was the 
first one of the series—on the text: ‘Paul a prisoner of 
Christ.” This appears strange to us, especially since it 
was customary in the ancient Church to read a longer text, 
before the preacher rose to preach on the same. But that 
was perhaps the reason of this strange fact, for the rage 
against pictures gave him occasion to speak on matters of 
suffering, and in the text he found then only these few 
words. But Chrysostom is also well known to have de- 
livered many homilies; on Genesis alone, sixty-one, and 
many other homilies and sermons on all parts of Scripture. 
The subject of his sermons is indicated in their headings, 
rather than in labored and forced themes. His subjects 
are exegetical, dogmatic, ethical and practical; he is, in 
addition, an apologist, and a polemic. We cannot speak 
here of his theology, nor of the universality of his powers, 
but we take one illustration of his class. Along with the 
real solidness of his sermons, the grace and beauty of his 
language increase his power greatly. With him the heart 
speaks, his whole character adds effect; he does not forget 
the congregation, nor Christ; life, spirit and light are con- 
trolling in him, (although in his theology there are shades 
that obscure this light a little); his sermons are life and 
eloquence. In addition to this, his culture, poetry and 
phantasm are peculiar. His elegance of style and beau- 
ty, is quite characteristic, although he does occasionally 
wound our sense of propriety (¢ g., the vomiting of a 
drunken man, in one of his sermons, or the very indecent 
calculation of the birth of our Lord, from the period of 
Mary’s pregnancy); at times his language is entirely too 
flowery and too loose, pampering to the spoiled tastes of 
the hearers, and his preparation too hurried, since he 
preached every day, and that extempore, indicative of hu- 
man weakness. ‘T'his method of preaching is of the genus 
medium, surpassing the genus subtile in power, and not yet 
coming up to the genus grande. A docere (to teach) is also 
found with Chrysostom, but he lacks development and 
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precision; also a flectere (to move), but it is accomplished 
more by means, and is not peculiar with him. But should 
this genuc temperatum, quod scit delectare not be found also 
among the later preachers? We neither wrong the one 
nor the other, on the contrary we acknowledge the excel- 
lence of each, if we name Draeseke along with Chrysos- 
tom. That his power was great, cannot be called into 
question; his themes are generally indicative of the great- 
ness of his sermons; we meet both psychology and life- 
experience. He scatters his conceptions in richness of 
thought; he says, for instance,: “In short, the world is so 
flat, so false, so tame, so cowardly, so light and loose, so 
empty and hollow, so smooth and dead, that it can be 
neither taken hold of, nor comprehended.” What ease to 
find what is individual, in which there always are more 
materials; that he loves historical, exhortatory and pro- 
clamatory texts; that he treats of the instructive epistle 
texts quite seldom, is, perhaps, to be attributed to his 
times, his mission; he wants to entice, he wants to make 
the sacred subjects appear lovely and warm, and how much 
we rejoice over that! With Draeseke, the principal 
thought is always cropping out, short weighty sentences 
make an impression. His transitions are accomplished 
with short sentences. Life and vividness operate in his 
sermons. But what distinguishes him more especially is 
his musical and picturesque language. All this could be 
illustrated by atte art we leave that to those who 
are. more especially interested. The multitude of his 
thoughts and pictures, leads to many figures of speech. 
Marked, verse-like rhythm enlivens his discourse. For 
instance: “Soon as our heart doth know the Lord, we do 
believe and worship.” “Is it possible to look through us 
to the very deepest bottom?” So far as doctrine is con- 
cerned, Draeseke has the important points together, but 
they are not developed. He is most fond of illustration, 
description, picturing, and exhibiting to the mental eye, 
all of which is characteristic of the genus medium. 

The genus grande, Cicero describes thus: “There is a 
sublime eloquence, rich, weighty, majestic in contents and 
form, impressive, of great fullness and variety, calculated 
to shake the minds and bring about a change of the will 
(ad convertendos animos)—but this can also become rough 
in its impressive force, though it should be rounded, 
smooth and clean.” And, again, in another place, he de- 
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scribes this species thus: “It rushes in rapid course, thun- 
dering along, its power is the handling of minds and 
their movements in manifold ways, now shaking, now gen- 
tly ingratiating itself, now scattering the seeds of new 
opinions in the heart, now tearing out old ones. But with 
all this, great circumspection is necessary. For if the 
subtile speaker goes quietly along, he cannot fall; and if 
the moderate, medium speaker remains in his sphere, he 
cannot fall very far, at any rate, but the speaker of this 
sublime, rich, powerful class, if he goes on without re- 
straint, and without the leaden equipoise of those lower 
kinds, he would appear to be out of his right mind. He 
must understand how to prepare the hearer with the dig- 
nity of the things handled. If Cicero speaks thus unfa- 
vorably about the onesided application of the genus gran- 
de, he also warns against a partial use of it in general. In 
its proper use, however, this genus is the most effective, 
ad convertendos animos it is suitable, or with the /flectere as 
a characteristic, it is the genus which understands to 
touch the powers of the soul and enter the recesses of the 
mind. 

To touch the main-springs of the heart, and lead the 
minds from one mood to another, is an art of which There- 
min is master, who, asa teacher and preacher, has attained 
to colossal greatness. The grandeur of his subjects be- 
tokens the orator grandis: “Fear and trembling’—“Let it 
stand yet this year’—‘All suffering is punishment’— 
“The pardoned thief.” He has less fondness for the rigid 
skeleton, than for the heading, the doctrinal sentence. 
There is also a dogmatic element; he goes to the depth of 
the doctrines of faith without being critical of minute dis- 
tinctions, he engages thought, he teaches—without being 
doctrinal, his illustration are excellent, but all this along 
with, or subordinate to, the main thought, moving the 
hearts and making an impression upon them. In this lies 
his great mastery. The principal subject becomes more 
and more prominent ; it grows and vitalizes. Hxperience, 
psychology, are active, repetition of words, admissions for 
the hearer, appeals, questions, dialogical intercourse with 
the hearer, industrious use of the second person, individu- 
alizing, wealth of figures of speech, elegant and suitable 
passages-—these all are his apt weapons of speech. Irre- 
pit animos—one might say with Cicero, and, at the same 
time, flectit, convertit. He reveals to the hearer his inner 
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life, makes it objective to him, and lets him look at it. 
We cannot furnish illustrations of all this, from Theremin; 
that would lead us too far, and is not necessary for our pur- 
pose; we must also forego referring to other preachers of 
this genus, who are in part departed, in part yet among us, 
even to the extreme of the genus grande, into the fantasti- 
cal, the monstrous, the bombastic, as Cicero illustrates it 
at the conclusion of what he says in characterizing this 
class. 

In conclusion of this presentation of the three genera, 
we must yet hear Augustine on the genus grande, and re- 
fer to what he says on the genus subtile and the genus me- 
dium, which we omitted above, on account of the connec- 
tion. That in the genus temperatum: delectatio tenet prin- 
cipatum, Augustine acknowledges, but it must not be too 
florid, as in the letters of Cyprian; his subject is the modi- 
cum (modica temperate). From the Scripture, he cites for 
the temperata dictio 1 Tim. 5:1, Seniorem ne increpaveris, 
* * and Rom. 12:1, Obsecro autem vos fratres per mis- 
erationem Det, ut exhibeatis corpora vestra hostiam vivam, 
and then he passes over to the following, and shows how 
nicely the Benedicite persequentibus vos gaudete cum gau- 
dentibus, etc., sustains itself in the genus temperatum. He 
speaks of it thus: quam pulchre ista omnia sic effusay bi- 
membri circuita terminantur/ On the more lovely and 
charming numerus (rhythm), Augustine has also some- 
thing to say; he calls it the musica disciplina. If space 
and our present task would permit, we might say much 
about rhythm, as found in the Scripture and in the ser- 
mons of Augustine and others. Now, then, the genus 
grande. Augustine says, it must have ornamenta, but res 
is the chief thing, copva, it is like the roaring of the sea, 
maris aestus, it is a sword with gold and precious stones, 
accomplishing much, not with this ornament, but asa 
sword. He cites 1 Cor. 6:2, as an example: “Hece nunc 
tempus acceptabile, ecce nunc dies salutis, nullam in quo- 
quam dantes offensionem, ut non reprehendatur minister- 
ium nostrum: sed in omnibus commendantes nosmetipsos 
ut Dei ministros, in multa patientia, in tribulationibus, in 
necessitatibus, in angustiis, in plagis, in carceribus, in  se- 
ditionibus, in laboribus, in vigiliis, in jejuniis, in castitate,” 
etc., etc. Augustine says about this: ‘Magna res est et 
granditer agitur, nec desunt ornamenta dicendi;” he then 
says: “Vide adhue ardentem,” in following out that pas- 
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sage: “Os nostrum patet ad vos, o Corinthii, cor nostrum 
dilatatum est.” [He also quotes Rom. 8:28. In the “genus 
grande,” “contraria” stands opposed to “contrariis;” here are 
“caesa membra” (rhythm), and “circuitus” (well-sounding, 
beautiful periods). For all this, Augustine furnishes ex- 
amples from Cyprian and Ambrosius. “Grande genus,” 
says Augustine, “lachrymas plerumque ciere;” the two oth- 
ers also meet with favor, “grande genus plerumque pondere 
suo voces premit, sed lachrymas.” Augustine furnishes an 
illustration of himself. In Caesaria in Mauritania the bad 
custom of an annual general butchery prevailed in the 
neighborhood. This civil war, whose cause is not given, 
they carried on with stones, and called it pugna catervae. 
It wasa solemn contest, which lasted several days, in which 
many engaged, from near and from far. Augustine fought 
against this barbarous custom, and says of his speech in 
reference to it: “Hei quidem granditer, quantum valui, ut 
tam crudele atque inveteratum malum de cordibus et mor- 
ibus eorum avellerem, pelleremque dicendo, non tamen 
egisse aliquid me putavi, quum eos audirem acclamantes, 
sed quum flentes viderem. Acclamationibus quippe se 
doceri et delectari, flecti autem lachrymis indicabant. Quas 
ubi aspexi, immanem illum consuetudinem ~* * de- 
victam, antequam re ipsa id ostenderent, credidis moxque 
sermone finito ad agendas Deo gratias corda atque ora 
converti.” The object was attained, the custom abolished. 
Since we are at Augustine, and hear him on our subject 
of discussion, we will also let him conduct us to the end, 
as we now have to do with the “genus perfectum,” the re- 
sult of Cicero’s teachings on species. Augustine agrees 
with Cicero, that the three genera should be united in one | 
genus perfectum; namely, the swbmisse dicere should also 
please, the docere operate on the will. Also the temper- 
atus wants to be heard obedienter, and, at the same time, 
intelligenter. And inthe genus grande all three require- 
ments must be present, the docere, delectare, flectere, even 
if intended for cor durum, where the granditas dictionis is: 
so very necessary. But, finally: “flectere est victoriae,” 
with this those two classesare really nothing. “Quid enim: 
haec due conferunt homini, qui et confitetur verum, et col- 
laudat eloquium, nec inclinat assensum?” The epistle to: 
the Galatians unites, according to Augustine, all three re- 
quirements: it is written submisse, but grows temperate, 
and finally becomes granditer. “Dictionem variandam esse,” 
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Augustine requires. And to his own question: “Quo mio» 
do miscenda sint dictionis genera ?” he answers: one genus 
forms the basis, and the other two take part. The per- 
suadere must be the aim in all three. Thus Augustine 
corresponds with Cicero throughout. 

Thus, in substance, Cicero speaks of the genus perfec- 
tum. Whoever knows how to make a proper use of these 
three classes, he is the one whom we are looking for, the 
perfect speaker. His characteristic is: he understands to 
treat that which is small, in a fine way, the great in a pow- 
erful way, the medium in a moderate one Such an one 
was not to be found in reality. But he does not look for 
anything mortal and transitory, but that prototype which 
we, though invisible, view in the spirit. That Cicero is 
far from recommending a schetne, in order to let the mea- 
gre flames upon a pile of ashes kindle themselves into a 
skilful fire, I have observed several times. He insists on 
life and nature, but a nature not rough and dead, but that 
has life and shape, and is living art. And even if he does 
not find this divine prototype realized, the speaker ap- 
proaching it is plainly proclaimed, it is Demosthenes. 
That Cicero also intimates that he has united the three 
genera in a skilful manner, who will blame him for it ? 
For he is new, and a path-finder with the doctrine of the 
combination of the three genera, often so onesidedly han- 
dled. But he regards Demosthenes as the far excelling 
orator. Demosthenes, says Cicero, does not fall behind 
Lysias in freedom, behind Hyperides in pungency, behind 
Aeschines in ease and gloss of words. Many of his 
speeches are entirely on the swbétle order, many entirely 
of the sublime, as his Philippics, and the genus medium he 
also makes use of. But he effects most when his language 
is sublime, and is master in combining the three genera. 
If, now, Demosthenes is thus praised by Cicero and There- 
min, and Cicero by Fenelon, neither of them attains the 
perfection of the ideal. And thus our judgment might 
designate this or that preacher as the Christian Demosthe- 
nes: the prototype or idealis realized by none. But would 
it then be entirely impossible to realize this ideal? It must 
be possible, for they are human powers, which, in their 
unhindered operations, bring about the result, which we 
designate with Cicero, as the genus perfectum. And real- 
ly, if we look at the Divine prototype, who is once for all 
a prototype for us in all things—not simply an impersonal 
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Platonic dea, but the 2v0s who was made flesh, our Lord,. 
who brought fulness of life and light, in him we find what 
we are seeking, teaches not very subtle, as, for instance, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, on the Ten Commandments, 
Divorce, Oath; his opponents in the synagogue of Nazar- 
eth even, “wondered at the gracious words which proceed- 
ed out of his mouth,” Luke 4:22. But “the people were 
astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one hav- 
ing authority, and not as the scribes.” The combination 
of the three genera under consideration, is manifest in his 
longer discourses, John 5 and 8, Matt. 10 and 28, and 
many others. In so far as these attributes of the eloquence 
of the Lord, are all attributes, or rather the substance of 
the divine life itself, we may learn of him what is the first 
condition of all speaking. That speaking “as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes,” is nothing else than that. 
original divine power, which the profane poet has called 
“urkriftige Behagen.” Our Lord reveals himself, bears: 
testimony of himself, and, on that account, he is instruc- 
tive, gracious, powerful (having authority). He has the 
true predicare to perfection, as we find it in his commis: 
sion, and in his power, and again reflected in the apostles, 
and later, in many a good preacher, full of the Spirit of’ 
the Lord. And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is. 
liberty,—freedom from too much dependence upon one’s 
own talents, freedom from the formal restraints of division 
according to categories, or the natural order of the text,. 
but the subject matter is arranged with reference to the 
wants of the hearer, and the way it will impress him; it 
must be made clear, and the discourse must touch the 
heart of the hearer ; this is the true art, in this it operates,. 
like spears and hails, or it invites and soothes like zephyrs; 
this was the art of our Lord. But the form must by no 
means be neglected; the discourse should not degenerate 
into formlessness or formality—not in depreciation of form, 
nor in overestimating it; rather rise to a mastery of it, 
(Formenueberwindung). But this attainment presup- 
poses a proper possession of materials for a discourse, hav-_ 
ing really something to say. Here a thorough study of 
the text is necessary, a proper discrimination between the 
Old and New Testament, theological studies, experience 
of life and with souls, and all that enlivened and sanctified. 
by heart-faith and earnest love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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the eternal word, that must speak in the heart of the 
preacher. With these few references we must content 
ourselves, having pointed out some things, that are not to 
be neglected for enlivening our sermons and making them 
effective, which, indeed, many may know, but do not car- 
ry out. And they have been employed by many sound 
and wise preachers, and in the acknowledged eloquence of 
antiquity they are so prominent, and find their fulfilment 
so illustriously in the Sacred Scriptures, and in the exam- 
ple of our Lord, that it may, perhaps, not have been in 
vain to have pointed them out, though many things with 
reference thereto, from Cicero’s Orator, were necessarily 
passed over. 


ARTICLE VI. 


NOVELS. 


By Rev. Epsatt Ferrer, A. M., Graeff Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Pennsylvania College. 


Henry Fielding, in order of time, is the first writer of 
novels in the English language. The works of Daniel De 
Foe are remarkable fictions. Robinson Crusoe, and The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, for simple, strong, hearty English, 
vividness of description, and consummate skill in impos- 
ing on our credulity, are not equalled in the whole range 
of English literature. It is amusing to think of Lord 
Chatham gravely citing one of De Foe’s works in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, as authentic narrative, or of a learned Dr. 
quoting at length from The Journal of the Great Plague 
in London, for statistical purposes in a Medical Review. 
But not one of De Foe’s works has the distinctive features 
of the Novel. 

The same remark may be made of Samuel Richardson. 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, are 
not Novels. There is a plot in Clarissa Harlowe, remark- 
able truth and variety in the characters, skill and apparent 
art in the management of the incidents, as well as elabor- 
ate analysis of certain passions; and Lovelace is one of the 
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most finished portraits in any language. Yet, on the 
whole, the works of Richardson are feeble imitations of 
the old French Romances. He must be regarded as the 
last of the old school of fiction, as Fielding is of the new. 
Previous to the introduction of the Novel, the particular 
form of works of imagination was the Romance. The 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, the Leviathan of Hobbes, or 
the Oceana of Harrington, all having for their model the 
Atlantis of Plato, are philosophical romances. It was a 
favorite mode of communicating, in an artful and ingenious 
way, theories in government and politics. Perhaps the 
distinctive features of the romance, just preceding the per- 
iod of Fielding and Smollet, were two-fold: a. In respect 
to their length. They were almost endless. Their adven- 
tures were spread out with an ingenuity, a skill, a tedious 
refinement, which reflects creditably on their readers. Sir 
Charles Grandison, written after the reaction began, has 
just been published by an English house, in six ponderous 
volumes; and the Romance of the Wood written twenty- 
five years before, would require twelve octavo volumes 
for the complete narrative. It is a striking fact, that wri- 
ters in early English projected works on a scale which ex- 
cites our wonder, as well as wearies our patience. How 
many ever read through the unfinished master-pieces 
of Chaucer and Spenser. The Canterbury Tales of Chau- 
cer, though incomplete, contain seventeen thousand verses, 
and about three thousand lines of ordinary length in 
prose; while the “dark conceit” of Spenser, as he terms 
his Faery Queen, in his letter to Raleigh, is several times 
larger than Paradise Lost. 6. The more marked and dis- 
tinctive feature, however, is in the subject. Many of those 
earlier works of fiction, were designed to illustrate periods 
of ancient or middle age history. The adventures were of 
a romantic kind, and the personages were not ordinary 
men and women, characters from daily life, but of a lofty 
and imposing kind. The heroes were imaginary, thé ex- 
ploits such as mortal men achieved, and the passion exhib- 
ited, of the most extravagant and unnatural character. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the reading 
public had become disgusted with these representations, 
and men and women from the common walks of life took 
the place of heroes. The scenes were taken from domes- 
tic life, and the pictures, from a real world, were such as 
touched the common feeling of humanity. The first 
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School of Novels, then, in English literature, may fitly be 
termed the Natural School. Henry Fielding and Charles 
Dickens may be regarded as the most eminent representa- 
tives, though in one respect, there is a broad gulf between 
them. Fielding wrote precisely at that point when the high, 
romantic spirit of the old chivalric manners was dead, and 
before the modern standard of moral sentiment was fixed. 
It was a period of remarkable coarseness in manners, and 
laxity in morals. ielding’s works were the strong recoil 
of an earnest nature from the fastidiousness, the sentimen- 
talism of what had preceded ; in fact, Joseph Andrews was 
a parody, or caricature of a work of Richardson, then hav- 
ing an almost unparalleled success. It has been well said: 
“The novels of Fielding breathe a sort of fresh, open-air 
atmosphere, a strong contrast to the close artificial medi- 
um which pervades the romances of Richardson. When 
we are reading the latter, we seem to be surrounded with 
the close, breathless atmosphere of a city parlor; taking 
up Fielding, is like emerging into the bracing, sun-shining 
air of a high-road.” The only Novel of recent date which 
reminds us of the freshness and the vigorous life of Tom 
Jones, or Jonathan Wild, is the Widow Barnaby of Mrs. 
Trollope, where is drawn ina most masterly way, the ideal 
of arrogant pretension and vulgar assurance. 

We have termed this school of Novels, the Natural, be- 
cause the characters are taken from real life. The scenes 
are those in which we mingle, and the writers have a 
warm, living sympathy with their subjects. They faith- 
fully delineate men and things as they have impressed 
themselves on their minds. Their works are but the cor- 
rect transcript of what lies in their vision. And in this 
single feature, accuracy, boldness and delineation, Fielding 
of the eighteenth century, surpasses Dickens of the nine- 
teenth, though in other respects far inferior. The Novel 
of Dickens is only the revival of that which was so suc- 
cessfully atterapted by Fielding and Goldsmith. The nov- 
elists of this school have wide and warm sympathies. 
They uniformly recognize the brotherhood of man. They 
have a most intimate acquaintance with the springs of hu- 
man action, a tact, a penetrative sagacity, and power of 
individualization, which give sterling worth to their wri- 
tings. They may be deficient in power of generalization, 
yet this is fortunate; for in the place of sharply-drawn, 
Hogarth-like pictures, they would have given us poor ser- 
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mons. De Tocqueville very happily illustrated this fea- 
ture, on a certain occasion, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. A citation had been made of authority, from 
Dicken’s Notes on America. De Tocqueville availed him- 
self of the opportunity, to show the essential difference 
between a novelist and a statesman, and that general prin- 
ciples enunciated by the former, were of but little ac- 
count. 

Perhaps no name in English literature has given such 
an impulse to fiction as that of Walter Scott. It was a 
great piece of fortune, both for himself and the race, when 
Byron rose in such splendor as to eclipse all contemporar- 
ies, that Scott turned his attention to a field of labor, where 
he has had no equal nor second. He is the great repre- 
sentative of the Historical School of fiction. Under his 
influence, the novel has risen to a new importance, and 
exercised a more marked influence on literature. It has 
become an acknowledged power in the intellectual world. 
The special work which Scott has accomplished with such 
unparalleled success, is the faithful illustration, by his 
brilliant intellect, of remote periods of history. He leads 
us, by the light of his genius in dark places, that we may 
see for ourselves, persons, places and events, with all the 
certainty and correctness of actual life. He has done for 
us through the novel, what Shakspeare did through his 
historical dramas. And while throwing the light of his 
brilliant imagination on the facts of history, he has exhib- 
ited the utmost fidelity to truth. Wego to some of his 
works, as we would to those of a veritable historian. He 
is sometimes careless in the construction of his plans, and 
frequently wearies us with lengthy descriptions of scenes, 
in which we have little or no interest; but all over his 
pages, are “bright and vivid pictures that no lapse of time 
can efface from the reader’s memory.” What Mrs Jame- 
son says of Shakspeare, may with eminent propriety be 
applied to, Scott, in his treatment of historical facts: “The 
reverence and simpleness of heart, with which he has 
treated the received truths of history, is admirable; his 
inaccuracies are few; his general accuracy, allowing for 
the distinction between the narrative and the dramatic 
form, is acknowledged to be wonderful. He did not steal 
the precious metal from the treasury of history to debase 
its purity, new-stamp it arbitrarily with effigies and le- 
gends of his own deriving, and then attempt to pass 1% 
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current, like Dryden, Raime, and the rest of those poetical 
coiners. He only rubbed off the rust, purified and bright- 
ened it, so that history herself has been known to receive 
it back as sterling.” . 

The name of Scott’s imitators is legion. His amazing 
success occasioned a rush in this department of literature, 


‘In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.’’ 


So many debased and degraded the plainest facts of his- 
tory, that the historical novel almost came into disrepute. 
We mention one or two representative names of the low- 
est class. The works of Professor Ingraham, ambitious to 
light up the word of God, as Scott did remote periods of 
English history, are caricatures of sacred truth. The 
Prince of the House of David and The Pillar of Fire are 
aravesties. They are as well fitted to spring a mine un- 
derneath our simple Bible, as the open attack of Infidelity. 
When we read them, we are constrained to ask ourselves, 
What is truth? Confidence is shaken. We can never 
think of his works without vividly calling to mind a criti- 
cism, made by the elder Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, ona 
sermon, the substance of which was an ambitious and 
flowery paraphrase of the first chapter of Genesis: “Very 
_ pretty, but you can’t beat Moses.” We wonder that fam- 
ilies of intelligence and piety can tolerate in their homes 
such foes to truth and religion, and we lift up our voice 
against them in the name of the word of God. This last 
remark is occasioned by the recent information, that a new 
and large edition of these two works will soon be inflicted 
on the public. A foreign writer, of more recent date, has 
committed the same wrong on the facts of profane history. 
The works of Louisa Miulbach have greater merit than 
those to which allusion has just been made. A compari- 
son can scarcely be instituted. As works of pure fiction, 
they are entitled to great regard. As historical novels, 
they are failures. Truth everywhere is sacred, and Louisa 
Milbach has no more privilege to tamper with the ac- 
knowledged facts of history, than other writers have with 
the simple, sublime narratives of the Bible. In her Hen- 
ry VIII. even Cardinal Wolsey would find himself a 
stranger. T'o the most familiar student of English history, 
there are but few recognitions of events and men. 

At the head of a large class of writers, whose works are 
designed to delineate local manners and customs, is Maria 
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Edgeworth, remarkable for originality and truthfulness; 
and in our land is a name, which by more than one emi- 
nent critic, has frequently been connected with that of 
Walter Scott. Reference is made to Fennimore Cooper. 
As was the case with Scott, his materials were fresh, the 
scenes of a new country, and the trials and vicissitudes of 
a border life. His series of prose romances were received 
with unbounded popularity, but-deficient in dramatic 
representation and in style, they will not occupy a perma- 
nent place in literature. 

Before speaking of the historical school of novelists, 
reference should have been made to the reaction from the 
coarseness and vulgarity, I may say, the indecency of 
Fielding and Smollet. This recoil produced a distinctive 
and well-defined class of novelists. We may term them 
Sentimentalists. Fielding and his contemporaries having 
gone to one extreme, it was natural, when the reaction set 
in, that writers should go the other. As the opposite of 
indecency is mawkishness, mock-piety, sentimentality, 
about the beginning of the present century, there sprung 
up a large class of writers, remarkable for nothing but 
weakness and cant. Their works, destitute of vigorous 
thought, and just representation, and rendered tedious by 
lengthy disquisitions on common-place topics in morals, 
are fast sinking into obscurity. A writer in the North 
American Review, speaking of the reaction, says: “The 
inspiration of this tribe of novelists was love and weak 
tea; the soul-shattering period of courtship was their field 
of action. Considered as a mirror of actual life, this schoo 
was inferior to the worst specimens of that which it sup- 
planted; for the human race deserves the equivocal com- 
pliment to its intelligence, that it has more rogues than 
sentimentalists. Santo Sebastiano, Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
The Children of the Abbey, and other dispensations of a 
similar kind, exercised the despositism of sentimental cant 
over the circulating libraries, and their painfully perfect 
Matildas, Annas, Theresas and Lauras, became the ideal of 
the sex. ! ‘ 

Books sometimes are received with great favor, not sim- 
ply on the ground of merit, but because they are given to’ 
the public at precisely the proper time. Some happy con- 
currence of circumstances lifts them into notoriety in a 
day. Public sentiment seems to be waiting for them. 
They are the natural, expected fruit of the times, and are’ 
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seized upon with marked avidity. When Lord Byroti 
gave Childe Harold to the world, there was in vogue a 
style of novel which may fitly be termed the Fashionable. 
These productions were a well-defined class, and designed 
to communicate to the outer world, views of aristocratic 
life. With few exceptions, as Sister and Lady Blessing- 
ton, these works deserve the deepest execration. In mor- 
als, their influence was-a hundred fold worse than that of 
Fielding, while they corrupted the language, and placed be- 
fore the rising generation heroes who were perpetually 
carousing, atid fighting duela. The characters were made 
up of a most singular combination. Nothing like them 
has ever been seen on earth. It was a compound of sen- 
suality and voluptuousness, with a dash of generosity, the 
whole made dignified with resounding epithets of vir- 
tue and religion. It wasa most unnatural mixture of vice 
and virtue. It was no wonder, then, that the public be- 
gan to yawn and grow weary of such trash, seized with 
eagerness the works of Lord Byron, and when it discov- 
ered that the character drawn in Childe Harold, was a real 
being, no less than Byron himself, young, noble, but 
wretched, such a sudden blaze of popularity never lighted 
the path of any author. “It was then that Byron assumed 
the divinity.” The most notorious representative, in fact, 
the Coryphaeus of this school of fiction, was Bulwer, whose 
novels contain many fine, detached passages in praise of 
virtue. We have, on several occasions, listened to ex- 
traets, used in sermons with good effect. Bulwer was a 
man of brilliant talent, if not of genius, but his powers 
were not evenly balanced. He was wanting in delicate 
moral perception, and in large common sense. 

There is a type of novel, very much in vogue at the 
present day, to which our attention should be specially 
turned. We will call it the Sensational school. These 
stories are found in the columns of our weekly papers, as 
well as on the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, and Har- 
per’s Magazine. The whole plot is contrived so as to 
leave the reader in doubt, or even mislead him entirely as 
to the final result. They are startling. They attract by 
keeping alive an idle curiosity. The reader is constantly 
tempted to look over at the close of the book, to see “how 
it will come out.” Many of these novels are full of elope- 
ments, robbery, poisoning, &. Why is it that respecta- 
ble publishers will issue such an insufferably mean novel 
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as Griffith Gaunt, and that, too, on the pages of one of our 
_ best Monthlies? The leading character of Miss Braddon’s 
most popular work, is a murderess, and a creature desti- 
tute of all womanly feeling. Lydia Guilt, in Wilkie Col- 
-Nin’s Armadale, is a suicide. The most attractive part of 
Thornburg’s Greatheart is a duel. It is a poor way to 
strengthen our moral principles, to make us familiar with 
these degrading descriptions of vice and crime. 

We have thus. noted five clearly-defined classes of nov- 
els in English literature. Some writers of eminent merit 
called novelists, may not -be assigned a place in any of 
these classes. But we must mark the distinction between 
a writer and a novelist. Hawthorne is not a novelist, 
neither is George Sand, nor Victor Hugo. . There is too 
much reflection and analysis. We are thus prepared to 
answer some important questions which closely press the 
parent and the teacher for an answer. 

It is unwise to make the sweeping charge, that novels 
of every description should be discouraged and banished. 
Beyond all question, there are works of fiction which may 
be read with great profit. Many of the works, the whole: 
series of Scott’s novels, and others which might be men-- 
tioned, cannot be injurious to any mind. They may de- 
lineate the characters of individuals, or the manners of an 
age, more perfectly than any other species of composition. 
Adam Smith, that acute philosopher, says: “The poets. 
and romance writers, who best paint the refinement and 
delicacies of love and friendship, and of al]l other private 
and domestic affections, Racine and Voltaire, Richardson, 
Mauvaux and Riccoboni, are, in this case, much better in- 
structors than Zeno, Chrysippus, or Epictetus.” There: 
should be just discrimination, lest in our uncompromising 
spirit, we put the ban on many works which have been 
instruments of blessing to the race. It is nothing less: 
than bigotry to proscribe all fiction, when Christ himself 
employed it for purposes of instruction. It isa fact which 
cannot be gainsayed, that a large portion of our Sabbath 
School libraries are novels; that, too, of a third and fourth 
rate; and we seriously question the propriety, in effort at: 
simplicity, of burying a grain or two of truth in a long,, 
common-place narrative. a re he nike 

Yet, while making this admission, this kind of reading. 
requires a great deal of caution. It is a thousand fold 
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better to read too little, than too much of it. It tends to 
corrupt the taste, and deaden the sensibilities. Said a 
young lady, in bitterness of spirit, as she lay on an appal- 
ling death bed: “I cant’t feel—I can’t feel.” It was no 
wonder, for she had been engaged during the ten best 
years of her life, in devouring novels of every description, 
and the whole stock of emotion had been wasted on unreal 
characters and scenes. As pure and as correct as Miss 
Edgworth’s tales are, Robert Hall said, “it wasa long time 
before he could get rid of the benumbing effect they had 
on his personal piety.”” Goldsmith, one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of the school of Fielding, gave this advice 
about the education of his nephew: “Above all things, 
never let your son touch a novel, or a romance.” Spen- 
ser, a young man of brilliant genius, and from one of the 
first families in the land, left the Sophomore class of a 
New England College to run a wild career of crime and 
piracy. He learned the lessons which brought him to a 
felon’s doom, from the Pirate’s Own Book; while Lovet, 
who was executed at Louisville, was an ambitious imitator 
of Jack Shepard. ; 

What a poor, pitiable thing human life is, as portrayed 
on the pages of modern fiction. If no positive law of 
morals is openly infringed, pictures of life are drawn for 
our study, from which we instinctively turn away. In- 
dustry is discouraged. Religion is ignored. Youth is a 
period, not of earnest preparation, but of wild adventure. 
Woman is a slave of fashion, and with no thought but of 
the present, and no joys but of sense, the great end of her 
being is to win admiration. Life is robbed of its purpose 
and dignity. Such pictures of this busy, earnest, toiling 
world are delusive and destructive. They teach the young 
to sigh in idleness, for a state of being, that never existed 
on this sinful earth, as well as despise the little good that 
fortune may have mixed in their cup. There has never 
been a period when the question, What shall the young 


read, and what shall they shun? should be answered with 
so much care and discrimination. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


FULL FIDELITY TO GOD’S GIFTS. 
By Mitton Vanentine, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


Five thousand men had been fed. Their hunger had 
been satisfied, and there was no present need of any more 
food. Yet the direction was given by Him who spread 
that table in the mountain wastes, “Gather wp the frag- 
ments.” The divine power, revealed in furnishing the 
meal, had shown it an easy thing to command a fresh 
abundance for every recurring want. In overpowering 
miracle, transferring the mysterious process of increase 
from its usuél manner and place in the furrows of the well- 
tilled field, to the very hand of the eater, the Son of God 
was exhibiting the overflowing fulness of His resources. 
Yet closing this revelation of heaven’s measureless opu- 
lence, He spoke the high command, “Gather up the frag- 
ments.” The economy was not required by inability to - 
furnish more. His.command had its reason, not in his 
own necessities of economizing, but in his disciples’ duty 
of full fidelity to God’s gifts. It was not what was neces- 
sary for Himself, but right for them: “Gather ye up the 
frugments.” It was to be the law of their duty. ‘Those 
fragments were products of providing love and omnipo- 
tent power. They were not to be trodden, in thoughtless 
inappreciation, under the feet of the well-satisfied multi- 
tude. No part of God’s gift was to be treated lightly or 
wasted. : 

The particular lies in the general. he instance dis- 
closes the principle; and we regard our Saviour as here 
teaching a lesson of varied and far-reaching application, 
in the divine philosophy of life. ‘That nothing be lost,” 


Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered in connection with the exer- 
cises of Pennsylvania College, August 9th, 1868. The Discourse is 
based upon the words: ‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that 


nothing be lost.”’ 
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must be viewed as a fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, in the use of all that he has bestowed. Though this 
kingdom is to have the overflowing abundance imaged in 
the miraculous provision on that mountain slope, it calls 
to the greatest carefulness of its resources. Down to the 
very smallest parts they constitute the holy elements of 
man’s appointed stewardship. } 

Taking the general principle, therefore, unrestricted by 
the circumstances of its announcement, we desire—stand- © 
ing here in the place of one who, you doubtless fondly an- 
ticipated, would address you this hour, but whom the 
Master has called to his gracious recompense—to call your 
attention, my young friends, to the Duty of full Fidelity to 
God's gifts. “Gather up the fragments * * that noth- 
ing be lost.” It is a general principle, and general princi- 
ples, like the sunshine, are for the illumination of every 
day. 

I, THE NATURE OF THIS DUTY 


May be easily understood. It is based in the great truth, 
that blessings and responsibilities go together. From the 
first sublime gift of being, and redemption of that being, 
down to the smallest parts of the divine bestowments, the 
reception of the blessing involves the obligation to its 
right and faithful use. The measure of the obligation can 
never be less than the whole of the gift. God will have 
none of the gifts of his love and power trampled on and 
wasted. Waste and loss are no part of the divine method. 
It is not to be of man’s. It might seem, from passing 
glance at appearances, that Jehovah is wasteful of his pro- 
ducts, and gives to men an example of indifference to the 
economical care of them all. He buries in depth of wil- 
derness and forest the treasures of his skill and power; in 
sweet flower and painted plumage, and all the riches of 
material forms, where no intelligent eye beholds, or sensi- 
tive nature is gladdened by them. He does not economize 
his sunlight, restricting it to place and quantity absolutely 
indispensable, but pours the rays in sublime superabun- 
dance through the deep gorges of uninhabitable moun- 
tains and on the already burnt sands of vast wildernesses. 
As He wheels the chariot of the clouds, to water the fields 
and gardens, He does not, in exact calculation of the need- 
ed amount, convey no more from the sea than required, 
but holds the heavy clouds to their work till the hills and 
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valleys are drenched, and ravine and brook and river are 
overflowing with the superabundance. Instead of restrict- 
ing the great work of atonement to those who, His omnis- 
cience foresaw, would accept it, He has seemed to expend 
his love in vain, in having Jesus “taste of death for every 
man.” But whilst these things disclose the divine fulness 
and the profusion in which His power works, it is an open 
-proclamation of his grand principle of economy, that in 
them all He allows no waste. In the flowers of the des- 
ert, passing angels may read the skill and care of God, 
while they bloom, and every atom of the decay is saved 
to repeat a form of beauty. The overflowing light and 
heat are garned up in God’s secret, ever unfailing treasury. 
No drop of water from the well-drenched hills is lost, but 
every one preserved to give its needed help in continuing 
the mighty irrigation of the earth. And for the proffered 
gift of life through Jesus’ death, He holds every soul, to 
whom it is made, responsible. If sin trample it down, 
God gathers it up, as the shining vindication of His gra- 
cious and just government. Down to the minutest parts, 
His abundant gifts are to be held sacred from wastefulness 
and destruction. ‘They call for holy and full fidelity. 

Look at the material to which economical fidelity was 
ealled in the text.. It was the inferior item of bodily food. 
It seems to be one of the most carnal and common gifts. 
Annually, the broad continents of the earth, and isles of 
the sea, at the bidding of God, present a rich profusion. 
On a grander scale than the multiplication of a few loaves, 
He is ever producing food for tle multitudes. Yet, even 
of fragments of bodily food to the amount of a few bas- 
kets full, the heavenly Teacher says to His students, 
“Gather them up.” But there are higher and more sacred 
gifts than this. We are recipients and stewards of things 
too holy and valuable ‘to be, even in part, neglected or 
trampled under feet. Your steps, as young men, will lead 
you on in a life whose very being is a divine gift, support- 
ed and crowned with other gifts. See: 

1. You have, wrapped up in you, God’s talents. Your 
very being is a sublime aggregation of endowments that 
bespeak a careful and co-extensive fidelity. You have not 
yet measured up to the beautiful and grand possibilities 
that lie in your intellectual and moral nature. You have 
but begun the holy evolution. You have faculties and 
powers given you for higher culture and ever progressive. 
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development. You have that immortal thing, character, 
for right formation and harmonious elevation. In the 
high, symmetrical and pure culture of the faculties and 
forces of your being, you mirror forth the glory of God. 
This glory of true, regenerated, and fully unfolded man- 
hood, is your supreme attainment as an immortal being. 
No man has a right to dwarf himself, or make himself less 
than his best and happiest possibilities, by wasteful neg- 
lect of the germinal elements of his nature. No one has 
a right to rob God of part of the revenue of honor and 
praise due from the measure of His given talents. Yet 
how many belittle their being, by indolence of self-culture, 
and wastefulness of endowments. How few ever become 
what they might be. Your observation will show how 
few men in the various callings of life, mechanical, com- 
mercial, professional, as lawyers, physicians, or ministers, 
ever do full justice to themselves—how few, of whom you 
may not say, they might make more of themselves, by a 
faithful, earnest, economical and persistently continued 
culture of the endowments and possibilities God has placed 
within them. 

2. There are manifold means and opportunities for the 
culture of given powers, and the formation of character. ~ 
The principle before us calls for fidelity, not simply to 
some of these, but to all of them. Take, for instance, 
time. It is God’s creation and gift. Its parts are small. 
Its moments, however, aggregate themselves into the ages 
that echo with the sounds of mighty events. But it is 
measured out to you and me, in mingled liberality and 
economy—a liberality that gives full enough for duty and 
happiness, but an economy that furnishes none for waste. 
God gives few things more precious than time. Its very 
dust 1s more than gold. As enjoyed by sinful creatures, 
its costliness can be measured only in the value of redeem- 
ing blood. It has been bought by the agony of Christ, for 
humén probation and preparation for heaven. Its mo- 
ments come with the stamp of the Cross on them. As to 
its general use, you have, doubtless, already consecrated it 
in some plan of useful life. Its months and years are to be 
employed in some proper calling or profession. But in 
this general use there are apt to be broken parts ever fall- 
ing to the ground. Their aggregate is not measured by 
baskets full. Your life is apt to be broken across by a 
thousand interruptions, cut into pieces by multitudinous 
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and divergent necessities, disjointed, scattered atid lost by 
the destructive power of myriad contingencies. It is lias 
ble to enormous waste. And in view of the preciousness 
and worth of this precarious gift of God, I would have 
this monitory voice from the hills of Galilee, ever speak 
to your hearts the lesson of divine economy, “Gather up 
the fragments * * that nothing be lost.” 

3. There is another class of gifts, in reference to which 
the duty applies—opportunities and means of usefulness. 
As young men, entering the wider activities of life, you 
surely recognize your mission not to live unto yourselves. 
A useful life is an honor and glory. Itis the life of the 
Son of God—of every son of God. You are called, espe- 
cially as men whose education and profession will lift you 
in the eye of the public, to no ordinary fidelity to your 
privileges of usefulness. It is not enough, when men do 
some good, use their principal means and larger chances. 
Life is mostly made up of less marked opportunities, and 
quiet occasions, in which a kind word, unostentatious deed, 
or humble service, works the blessing. Sometimes the 
chance to achieve good is in the calm exhibition of the 
sweet and heavenly passive virtues. To bear a burden 
meekly may make others strong, and lift them up to joy. 
In the offices of affection and kindness at home, in the in- 
cessant intercourse of social life, in the exhibition of spot- 
less example in the midst of business, in regular work and 
self-sacrifice in the interest of the Church, in activities 
running down into all the ways and all the hours of daily 
life, and repeating themselves through all its years—in 
these common things, most of life’s opportunities of bless 
ing are found. The fragments are more than the loaves: 
He who gathers them not up, must waste the most that 
God sends him. ‘That nothing be lost,” demands fidelity 
to all. ‘To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” eink OG 

Thus the principle, revealed in this command of Jesus, 
branches out, and touches your constant life. No further 
instance of its application, is needed to explain it. It is 
Heaven’s great law of economy in your use, enjoyment, 
care, and administration, of the endowments and blessings, 
and opportunities of life. You may, indeed, live, and 
tread an easy way to the grave, without this careful fideli- 
ty. But, that is not the highest style of life, or Christian 
manhood. There is something better and nobler for you. 
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And we wish you to hear the voice of Heaven—and so to 
hear, that the voice may never cease to vibrate on your 
ear and in your heart—calling you to improve all that you 
are, and all that is given you, down to the perpetual minu- 
tia, in whose saving or waste the opulence or poverty of 
life is realized ; to gather up every fragment that falls from 
the larger use and enjoyment, and to work it up into the 
wealth of that life-accumulation which, as “usury,” your 
stewardship on earth is, at last, to present before God. 
Such is the duty: turn your attention, 


Il. TO A FEW OF THE CONSIDERATIONS THAT ENFORCE IT. 


The proof of duty is often in itself. It reveals itself to 
the soul as divine. It makes answer for itself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. But it often has 
the King’s signet in its fruits. So here. Its blessings dia- 
dem it for your obedience. 

1. The first commanding fact in this duty, is that tt is the 
way of right and full development of character. Character 
may be regarded as man’s highest good. It has, indeed, 
been said that happiness is his being’s “end and aim.” 
But this is doubtful ethics. There is that which is greater 
and higher than happiness. It exalts one to more essen- 
tial kindredship with God. Happiness will flow out of tt, 
as a stream comes out of the fountain, or attends it, asthe 
light attends the path of the daily sun. The sun shines— 
right character is happy; but the nobler and better thing 
is that which is the substantial cause of the other. We 
may safely say, that, while happiness is not the end‘of this 
life, character is. For its recovery from the disordering, 
debasing, misery-producing power of sin, and its restora- 
tion to integrity, purity, and moral excellence, the econo- 
my of grace has been put in progress, and the world stands 
under redemptive and mediatorial government. For this 
the Son of God died, and all the remedial and regenerating 
forces of Christianity have been organized and put into 
working efficiency. We sometimes speak of the glory of 
good deeds. They have in them the beauty of excellence, 
and each one may shine as a little candle, throwing its 
beams far in this dark world; but the good deed is inferior 
to the character which is the perpetual potency of excel- 
lent activity. The very diadem of human life on earth, is 
character, and it is the greatest, grandest and most pro- 
ductive thing, that a man can attain from the spoils of 
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time and carry with him into eternity. As young men, 
you have no work more important to do for yourselves, 
none, perhaps, for the glory of God and the good of men, 
than the right formation and development of your charac- 
ter, the shaping of your essential being, and moulding it 
into a form of beauty that will be a joy and a blessing for- 
ever. 

It must be evident to you all, that the very spirit of 
universal and comprehensive duty, is fundamental in right 
character. A consent to be unfaithful to some parts of 
duty, is an Unfaithful spirit; and cannot be the central life 
about which character will form in integrity and beauty. 
It forms around a rot. It is a spirit of sin at its very 
heart. The kingdom of heaven within you, can allow no 
such spirit of rebellion—Milton’s Satan-led force that is to 
be cast over the battlements. It is, indeed, the very prin- 
ciple of all disobedience, and treason to the divine govern- 
ment, to undertake to choose the extent to which you will 
obey, or hold the things of God subject to the rule of fidel- 
ity. Thus, the spirit of universal fidelity is essential to 
right character—is the necessary central life to aggregate 
character about itself. 

So, the practice of this fidelity is necessary. The gifts 
of God are not only elements of responsibility, but means 
of spiritual culture and development. Character needs 
them,—needs the economical use of them all. The human 
soul has blessed possibilities in it beyond the power of all 
of them fully to unfold. The most careful husbandry of 
the means will still leave things before you, to which no- 
ble aspiration may, like an eager Paul, still press forward. 
The fragments that you waste, and the portions that you 
lose, are so much reduction from your true and possible 
measure of attainment. In a world where there are so 
many temptations to neglect privileges and advantages, 
the robbery of your character may become sadly blight- 
ing. 

The best excellence of character, you know, includes 
harmony and symmetry. It requires the disappearance 
of narrowness and obliquities under breadth and fulness 
of culture. The more fundamental and prominent virtues 
are not enough. A man may have righteousness, truth, 
and stern integrity, and yet no loveliness or attractiveness 
of character. The finer and more finished features, the 
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gentler and more ornamental graces, all the well blended 
and harmonious traits of heavenly temper, spirit and con- 
duct, must be attained, that the true beauty of the Lord 
may be seen upon you. The sculptor does not reach the 
true excellence of his work in the first essential shaping of 
his marble, chipping it down into its boldest forms, but in 
the delicate touches and polish of the more economical la- 
bor. The painter makes a thing of beauty and perfection, 
not only in the well drawn outline, but especially in the 
full and faultless finish of every feature and shade and ex- 
pression. Such must be the true and right shaping and 
shading of your spiritual being—the sculpture of your 
immortal character. Its perfection requires that economy 
of divine gifts and means and blessings, in which nothing 
shall be lost. To secure for it not only solid integrity, but 
symmetry and polish, completeness and finish, all must be 
used with unwasting carefulness. 

Young men, you have done a great and blessed thing 
in pressing your general character into the mould of Chris- 
tian excellence. Let us call you now, with God’s call, to 
unfold it into the highest symmetry and completeness. 
As God’s husbandry, let no part of the field of your life 
lie waste. Bring it all under sedulous cultivation. And 
with your efforts join your prayers to God, that He would 
“perfect that which concerneth you.” 

2. A second enforcing consideration—this is the way of 
useful power. ‘To all men, power is an attraction. Their 
nature goes out after it. They grasp at the centres from 
which it is wielded. To come into the duty of the text, is 
to come into the highest method of moral power. This ig 
apparent in several ways: 

For instance, as partial fidelity is itself a sin, it eats away 
strength. Whilst holiness is moral health and vigor, the 
least sin isa breaking down into weakness. It withers 
the bloom and nerve of character, and dries up its divine 
foree. very fault or blemish, not removed by perfecting 
grace, is an enfeebling of power. Perpetually recurring 
unfaithfulness, in wasting the elements of self-development, 
must eat daily away your power of usefulness,—a power, 
of which we are sure the Divine Teacher is forever repeat- 
ing to you the admonition, “Gather up the fragments * * 
that nothing be lost. 

Again, these separate fragments of the materials of this 
duty, hold the power. The atoms embody the aggregate 
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strength. We may look on Jesus as here calling attention 
to God’s grand method of power, and giving an intimation 
how w> may find our own. How does God move into the 
exercise of power? He secures the aggregate by atten- 
tion to the parts. He warms the world by gathering up 
all the broken and scattered sun-rays, and waters the hills 
with collected mist-particles. The mighty power of grav- 
itation He ties, not to sublime masses, but to each of the 
atoms. He gathers power enough to hold mountains to 
their bases, planets in their orbits, and systems in their 
place, by collecting, without waste, the attraction in every 
particle. If we thus ascend 


“The great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God,”’ 


we discern how He accumulates the power that is so om- 
nipresent and resistless in nature. And it is a divine hint 
to men, an example for us. Our true moral power is that 
from which the baskets full of fragments have not been 
lost. It is by faithfulness in that which is least, that we 
reach fidelity and might in much. 

God, by His example, has ever been teaching this les- 
son, how to be efficient in doing good. In His Son, when 
on earth, though engaged in the great scheme of redemp- 
tion, He uses every portion of the passing days, without 
wasting any opportunities. That was his way of wielding 
great power to bless. And all through nature, in God’s 
attention to minuteness of parts and completeness of de- 
tails, shines the efficiency of His working. In His infinite 
plans He allows no part to drop out or be lost. While 
swinging stars into space, and ordering the goings of great 
systems, He seems to work with as much care in con- 
structing the eye of the insect that sports in the breeze of 
the morning. Whilst He paints the drapery of the set- 
ting sun, he colors the petals of our garden flowers, and 
hears the prayer of the little child. It is thus that God 
blesses so many—blesses them always—blesses them so 
much. In this economy of the minutiz is his power to 
bless. Soit must be yours. You will never do much, un- 
less you economize the time, talents, opportunities, chances, 
resources and energies with which God supplies you, 
unless you hold the details of your life-work in close and 
faithful and compact harmony with its general plan,—un- 
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less you gather up those fragments, whose aggregate, as 
with the twelve, becomes so astonishingly great. 

Allow an instance or two, in a single thing. Albert 
Barnes informs us, that it was in the gathered fragments of 
time, broken in the morning from unnecessary sleep, that 
he wrote his practical Notes onthe New Testament. They 
have gone into tens of thousands of hands, in thousands of 
Sunday Schools, entering the minds and the hearts of the 
young in this land and across the seas, and probably will, 
for generations to come. What power for good he got in 
this way—farther-reaching, perhaps, than all the rest of 
his efforts. Oh, if the time, and strength and opportuni- 
ties now wasted—fallen like broken fragments from the 
loaves—by Christians, were all faithfully husbanded and 
given to God in earnest duty, would not the Church be 
mightier and the world better ? 

Another: Masson, in his “Recent British Philosophy,” 
says: “All our British speculative thought, in every cor- 
ner where intellect is still receptive and free, has been ef- 
fected, at least posthumously, by the influence of that 
massive man of the bold look and clear hazel eye, whose 
library lamp might have been seen nightly, a few years 
ago, by late stragglers, in one of the streets in Edinburg, 
burning far into the night, when the rest of the city was 
asleep.” Hconomizing that and other gifts of God, has 
placed Sir William Hamilton among the thrones of power 
in the metaphysical world. 

3. A final plea for this duty, to engage yet a brief atien- 
tion, 28 that it is the way of happiness. It is so, because it 
ws duty. For, every duty done, turns inte a song, and 
gladdens like a victory. And more—it forms the character 
whose fruit is blessedness. The best character will, in the 
end, bear the most of it. Itis the fruit of grace in you, 
but it is fruit that will be forever sweet to your tastes. 
It is not circumstances or surroundings that are going to 
make you happy. The conditions of happiness must be 
within you; and other things being equal, the fountain 
will be pure and full in proportion to the moral and spirit- 
ual excellence that you reach. Heaven is happy—so is 
the way there. It is a path of pleasantness and peace. 
Sin works the beginnings of retribution and sorrow in this 
life—monitory of that woe when the sinner shall be filled 
with his own ways, and eat the fruit of his devices. So 
every unfaithfulness to duty, every trampling on God's 
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gifts, becomes not only an imperfection in character, but 
an'abatement from happy consciousness of right, a spot of 
painfulness and self-condemnation. If piety is happiness, 
the best and most faithful piety, must be the happiest. 
And in heaven, the Scriptures are clear, the most faithful 
life will be crowned with the brightest recompence and 
joy. Among the “wise,” and those that “shine in the 
firmament,” one star differs from another star in glory. 
Rulership over ten cities will be the crown of faithful ad- 
ministration of our Lord’s talents. Through the blessings 
of this life, you thus lay up “treasure in heaven.” 

Now, we desire for you, young men, as you go forth 
from College, the very best, most substantial, symmetrical 
and full development of character, a career of the highest, 
broadest and most beneficent power among men, and the 
surest, truest, and most unfailing happiness. This charac- 
ter, formed in the spirit and practice of the most compre- 
hensive, and all-pervading fidelity, will be the nearest pos- 
sible approximation to the apostolic standard, “perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing,” a character that God approves 
and angels admire. This power, for more of which the 
needy earth is sighing, is worthy of your holiest ambition. 
And the happiness is that pure, refreshing, strengthening, 
unalloyed happiness, whose full, clear flow, passing beyond 
life, will mingle with the eternal streams that make glad 
the city of God. Could we desire for you anything bet- 
ter? Could we call you to anything worthier? We want 
not your life to be lost, out of Christ, so that you would 
have to feel and say at the end, “We have lived in vain 
and run in vain.” And we want not any of the opulence 
of your blessings in Christ, to be wasted, so as to diminish 
your character, usefulness and happiness here, and leave 
your crown without stars in heaven. Oh may you have, 
first of all, Christ, and then, in Him, all the FULNESS of 
the blessings of God, nothing rejected, nothing wasted, 
nothing lost. “Gather up the fragments.” And when 
you reach the end of your days, the light of Heaven’s ap- 
proval will stream down through the evening shadows on 
you; and passing up from such a life, you will be met 
with the gracious welcome, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” ‘The joy of the Lord” will be yours. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 


In our brief sketches of deceased Lutheran Ministers, 
we have often had occasion to regret, that the sources of 
information were so limited, that our material was so imper- 
fect. For many years we have been endeavoring to re- 
move the moss from tomb-stones, to read old inscriptions, 
and to rescue honored names from oblivion, and we trust 
our humble service has not been entirely useless, and that 
in the facts, from time to time gathered, not without some 
labor, the future historian of the Church will find material 
to aid him in his more important work. 


AXE. 
JOHN CASPAR STOEVER. 


The subject of the present notice belonged toa very 
ancient German family, and was born in the city of 
Franckenberg, December 21st, 1707. He was the son of 
Dietrich Stoever, a citizen and merchant of Franckenberg 
in the Principality of Upper Hessia, and of Magdalena 
the daughter of Rev. Andrew Eberwein, a resident of the 
same place. From an old document on our table, dated 
April 9th, 1720, we learn that he was baptized immediate- 
ly after his birth, and that Rev. John Christopher Eber- 
wein, at the time Pastor and Praeceptor Primarius in Gies- 
sen, and John Caspar Stoever, a merchant in Brunswick 
born in 1685, acted as sponsors on this solemn occasion, 
His parents were pious, and are said to have reared their 
son with special attention to his intellectual and relicious 
culture. 2 

In the year 1720, John Caspar settled in the city of An- 
weiler, then in the Principality of Zweibriicken, now be- 
longing to Bavaria, as an instructor of the young. The 
testimonials which he brought with him from his native 
place, on entering upon his new duties, are now before us 
and speak of him in the highest terms, They refer to hig 
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honorable birth, excellent character and abilities, and com- 
mend him to the authorities of Anweiler as worthy of all 
confidence. These testimonials are signed by the elders 
of the Church, each aged seventy years, who had been ac- 
quainted with Caspar from his youth, and were well known 
to the Burgomaster and Council of Franckenberg. 

In this city the subject of our sketch continued five 
years, faithfully discharging the duties of his vocation, and 
on the Lord’s Day performing on the church organ. His 
leisure hours he devoted to the study of Theology. In 
the year 1728, he left his native land and came to this 
country in the capacity of Chaplain to a company of emi- 
grants, who desired that their children should be trained 
in the holy faith of their fathers. We find him in 17383 
engaged in preaching the gospel in Lebanon, Pennsylva- 
nia, and gathering into congregations the Lutherans that 
were scattered at different points in that section of the 
country. His labors were those of a missionary, itinerat- 
ing from place to place, preaching, catechising and admin- 
istering the ordinances. In 1786 he received a call, signed 
by the members of the Lutheran Church in Lancaster, 
urging him to become their minister. He was their first 
regular Pastor. He accepted the call and remained among 
them till 1740. During his pastorate here, a church edi- 
fice was erected and solemnly consecrated, October 28th, 
1738.* He, also, preached at New Holland, and various 
other points in the county. He subsequently removed to ' 
Virginia, a distant German settlement, which was entirely 
destitute of the means of grace. Here he labored faith- 
fully and efficiently for many years. Spottsylvania was 
the centre of his operations. During this period of his 
ministry, he visited Europe, and was successful in his ef- 
fort to secure pecuniary aid for the feeble church in Vir- 

inia. 

In 1768 Mr. Stoever attended the meeting of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, where he found assembled his German 
and Swedish brethren in the faith, who were united in this 
ecclesiastical organization. His faithful labors in the good 
work were gratefully recognized by the Synod, and all the 
members, clerical and lay, extended to him the right hand 
of fellowship. He was unanimously and cordially receiv- 
ed as a member of the body.t Three years hence he was: 
Repent 2 py dom)” Sey oe (edo Dis eholTiot iw pn Dies 

* Professor OC. F. Schaeffer, D. D., of Philadelphia. 
+ Hallische Nachrichten, p. 1127. 
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again in attendance at Synod in Lancaster, and was intro- 
duced to the members by Dr. Muhlenberg, but, in conse- 
quence of the great distance and the inconveniences of 
travel in that day, it was impossible for him to be regular- 
ly present at the meetings of the Synod. 

The last years of Mr. Stoever’s life were spent in Leb- 
anon County. His labors were not, however, confined to 
this region. He preached at Tulpehocken, and other dis- 
tant places. He labored in season and out of season, and 
frequently at the risk of his life. Many a time he preach- 
ed when his members carried with them their rifles to the 
sanctuary and guarded the church doors, in order that 
they might be protected, not only from the wild beasts 
that prowled in the forest, but from the ruthless attack of 
the Aborigines that infested the country. He died, in the 
seventy-second year of his life, while Pastor of the “Hill 
Church,” in Lebanon County. On the stone which marks 
his final resting place, and is designed to preserve his 
memory, the inscription in German is still legible—“Rev. 
John Caspar Stoever, First Evangelical Lutheran Pastor of 
the Hill Church, was born Dec. 21st, 1707, and died May 
13th, 1779.” 

Mr. Stoever was married to Maria Catharine Markling, 
who survived her husband several years. He was the 
father of eleven children, eight of whom, four sons and 
four daughters, were living at the time of his death. 

From all the facts and traditions we can gather, we infer 
that the subject of our narrative was a very earnest char- 
acter, conscientiously devoted to the work in which he 
was engaged, and highly esteemed for the many excellen- 
cies which he possessed. He was very determined and 
fearless in the discharge of his obligations. Nothing could 
deter him from his purpose, or intimidate him in the per- 
formance of what he conceived to be duty. All his ap- 
pointments, it is said, were filled with the greatest punc- 
tuality. He was known to ford streams rather than fail 
in an engagement, or disappoint those who expected to 
meet him. On a certain occasion, when the waters were 
very high, and he felt it his duty to fulfil an appointment 
he had a rope tied around his neck, as he attempted to 
cross the stream, so that if his life were exposed to peril 
he might be rescued from the waters. In his rebuke of 
vice he was fearless and often severe. Once as a man was 
leaving the church during the sermon, apparently weary 
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of the protracted services, it is said, he instantly stopped 
in the midst of his discourse, and, shaking his finger at 
him, added, “If you were as much interested in the gospel 
as you are in your farm, you would not consider the ser- 
mon too long.” He was an active, laborious and faithful 
minister of the gospel. His piety was of an elevated 
type. He belonged to the pietistic school of Germans, 
and his favorite books, those which he kept constantly 
near him, were Arndt’s True Christianity and Rambach's 
Meditations. Their spirit was infused into his character; 
it was constantly manifest in his ministerial work. His 
zeal was proverbial. His strong desire to be useful, was 
the marked feature of his life. He was earnestly identi- 
fied with all that was good in his day, and his efforts were 
not without their appropriate results. 


CX xu 
Lucas RAUvs. 


Lucas Raus who, for many years preached in York, 
Pennsylvania, was born in 1723, in Hermanstadt, a city of 
Austria, in Transylvania, pictuvresquely situated on the Zi- 
bin, near the Wallachian frontier, the seat of Lutheran 
and Catholic Gymnasia. He was the son of Lucas Raus, 
an eminent Lutheran divine, under whose careful training 
he enjoyed the best opportunities for mental and moral 
improvement. 

The subject of our sketch spent the first twenty years of 
his life in the city of his birth, engaged, the most of the 
time, in the prosecution of his studies, chiefly under the 
direction of his father. In the year 1745, he left the pa- 
ternal roof and took up his residence at Presburg, with 
the view of completing his preparations for the Christian 
ministry, to which work he had determined to devote him- 
self. Here he continued four years, and thence, in 1747,, 
removed to Leipsic, and subsequently, in 1749, to Jena, 
that he might be furnished with the additional advantages,. 
which these celebrated Schools afforded for the acquisition 
of knowledge. He also devoted some time to travel, and 
among the places of interest which he visited was Hol- 
land. Whilst he was in Amsterdam, he fownd that the 
Western hemisphere was attracting a more than ordinary 
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degree of attention, and.quite a spirit of immigration 
had been aroused among the people. Many wonderful 
things were told in reference to the new world, as it was 
called, and pilgrims from different points were weekly em- 
barking from that city for the strange and distant country. 
Young Raus, then in his twenty-seventh year, caught the 
infection; he concluded that as a favorable opportunit 
offered, he would take a transatlantic trip, and, after spend- 
ing a few months in the land of promise, would return 
to his native land and there commence his ministerial la- 
bors. Accordingly, with other adventurers, he sailed from 
Amsterdam, and reached Philadelphia in the year 1750. 
Soon after his arrival in this country, his views and plans 
were changed with regard to his future home. Although 
his affections still clung to the land of his birth, and his 
thoughts often reverted to Hermanstadt, with which were 
associated the pleasant scenes and happy memories of his 
childhood and youth, yet, in view of the prospects of use- 
fulness which the United States presented, he determined 
to spend the remainder of his life on American soil, and to 
identify himself with the interests of his countrymen, here 
gathered in large numbers. 

Mr. Raus at once commenced his ministerial career. 
For three or four years he preached in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, and to other congregations in the vicinity. At 
this period the laborers in the Lutheran vineyard were 
comparatively few, and as there were few organized 
churches, the work was very much of an itinerant charac- 
ter. 

In 1754, Mr. Raus removed to York, Pennsylvania, and 
became Pastor of the German Lutheran Church. He also 
preached to four or five different congregations in the 
county. During his connection with the church in York, 
the congregation increased very much in numbers. The 
old wooden edifice, in which Schaum, Hockheimer and 
Bager had successively preached, became to small, and a 
new stone church was erected. It was dedicated to the 
service of the Triune God in 1762. Its dimensions were 
sixty-seven by forty feet. The church was surmounted 
with a well-proportioned steeple about one hundred feet 
high, in which were suspended two large and heavy bells, 
also a small bell, by the tolling of which the death of 
small children was announced. It was the practice, like- 
wise, to ring the small bell at the conclusion of the service 
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on the Lord’s Day while the minister was repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, with the design of encouraging pious mem- 
bers of the church, who were detained at home in conse- 
quence of sickness or other reasons, to unite with the con- 
gregation in the prayer at the same time that it was offer- 
ed by the minister in the church. 

During the summer of 1788, for about a fortnight, a 
malignant type of bilious fever prevailed in York. Many 
of the citizens were the victims of its fury, and among 
the number was the faithful and laborious Pastor. Lucas 
Raus passed peacefully to his rest, July 11th, 1788, in the 
66th year of his age. 

The subject of this brief notice, was regarded in his 
day, not only asa profound theologian, but an accomplish- 
ed scholar, particularly in the departments of the Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. It is said he could converse with 
fluency in several modern languages. As the first thirty 
years of his life were devoted to careful and uninterrupted 
study, and in connection with the best Institutions of his 
country, his attainments were, no doubt, more than ordi- 
nary. 

Mr. Raus was married, in 1753, to Sophia, daughter of 
George Gemling, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. He was 
the father of twelve children, only four of whom survived 
him. Some of his descendants are still numbered among 
the citizens of York, and the worshippers in the faith of 
their fathers. 


ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


German Rationalism, in its Rise, Progress and Decline, in its re- 
lation to Theologians, Scholars, Poets, Philosophers and the People: 
A contribution to the Church History of the Highteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. By Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Basle. Ndited and Translated by Rev. W. L. 
Gage and Rey. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. 
This is an exceedingly interesting discussion by Professor Hagen- 
bach, so well known in this country by his History of Doctrines, and 
is the first book which Dr. Tholuck recommends to students desirous 
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ing acquainted with the ‘history, present condition and fa- 
Hi ec BR cause of Christ in its relation to the philosophy, 
scholarship and poetry of Germany.’’ Among the contents there A 
a chapter devoted to the Rise of Rationalism, another to Pietism an 
its Opponents, a third to the Pioneers of Rationalism. The Pro- 
gress of Rationalism is presented, also interesting sketches of repre- 
sentative men, such as Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, 
Goethe, Hegel and others. With the advice of Professor Tholuck 
and the sanction of the author, the work, in its present form, has 
been prepared by the Editors. Rey. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, who 
spent some time at Halle in the prosecution of his studies, and fa- 
vorably known to the Church as a fine scholar and able preacher, 
and Rey. W. L. Gage, associated with him as a student in the Uni- 
versity and a minister of the Congregational Church, are the 
translators. It is scarcely necessary to add that they have done their 

< well. 

datutietiniess Reformation in a Series of Discourses. By E. Green- 
wald, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, 
Pa. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book Store, 807 Vine Street. These 
discourses were delivered in the regular discharge of the author's offi- 
cial duties, during the year commemorative of the Reformation Ju- 
bilee, and embrace the discussion of the following topics: (1) Early 
Life of Luther; (2) Rise of the Reformation; (3) Diet at Worms; 
(4) Luther at Wartburg—his Translation of the Bible; (5) Name, 
Protestants and the Augsburg Confession; (6) Peace of Augsburg— 
Death of Luther; (7) Melanchthon’s Life and Labors; (8) Justifica- 
tion by Faith; (9) The Lord's Supper; (10) Benefits of the Reforma- 
tion; (11) Faith of our Fathers. The discourses have been carefully 
prepared, with the author's characteristic clearness, and with no 
concealment of his convictions on those questions, in reference to 
which there is a difference of opinion in the Church. 

Lectures on the Gospels for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
Church Year. By, Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Vol. L Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Book Store. The first volume of this excellent Series on 
the Pericopes of the Church, issued in numbers, is now completed 
and contains twenty-one Discourses, written in the author’s best 
style, and worthy of the high reputation which, as a writer, he pos- 
sesses. This we regard as one of the most valuable of all the Doc- 
tor’s publications, some of which, we are gratified to learn, have 
been reprinted, and are appreciated among our transatlantic friends. 

The Works of Rev. John Howe, M.A. With Memoirs of his Life. 
By Edmund Calamy, D. D. Complete in Two Volumes. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. We are glad to see so beautiful a reprint of 
the writings of this prince among preachers. A demand for such 
works, and an appreciation of their merits, indicate a healthful tone 
of sentiment. ‘There are few theological authors, whose productions 
have been more enthusiastically commended, than those of Crom- 
well’s Chaplain. His depth and originality of thought, philosophi- 
cal and practical character, and evangelical and devout spirit, have 
been rarely surpassed. 

esterday, To-Day and Forever, A Poem, in Twelve Books. By 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M. A. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. This is a beautiful Poem, and one that will be read with deep 
interest and study. The subject engaged the attention of the author 
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for more than twenty years, and, we are sure, its careful perusal will 
tend to awaken deep and holy thought, and to elevate and purify the 
mind of the reader. 

The Word of God Opened. Its Inspiration, Canon and Interpreta- 
tion considered and illustrated. By Rev. Bradford K. Peirce. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. This is a beautiful volume, on tinted pa- 
per, designed as a help in the study and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. The book is scholarly and full of sound and valuable instruc- 
tion, and although the author’s peculiar views are occasionally appar- 
ent, they are never presented in an offensive form. 

Sabbath Chimes: or Meditations in verse for the Sundays of a 
Year. By W. M. Punshon, M. A. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
The volumes consists of original poems on the different seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year—Advent, Epiphany, Christmas, Good Friday, 
Haster, Whit-Sunday, Ascension-Day, Trinity, ete.. by the popular 
preacher who has recently visited our country. Whilst they possess 
no special poetical merit, they are conformed to the teachings of the 
Gospel, and imbued with a devotional spirit. Besides a portrait of 
the author, there are numerous illustrations and an illuminated mar- 

rin, 

. In the School-Room. Chapters in the Philosophy of Education. 
By John 8. Hart, LL D., Principal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Few men in the coun- 
try have had as varied and extended experience in the art of teaching 
as the author of this treatise, and the results of this experience are 
here presented for the benefit of those engaged in the profession. 
Commencing with the question, What is Teaching ? and ending with 
the wider question, What is Education? the discussion embraces a 
free range over the whole field of practical inquiry among teachers, 
and, written by a successful and earnest educator, the work cannot 
fail to elevate and improve the business of teaching. 

The Teacher's Guide to Palestine. By Henry 8. Osborn, LL. D. 
Philadelphia: J. 0. Garrigues. ‘This little work aims to give a com- 
plete list of the names of all the places in Palestine mentioned in 
the Scriptures, whose sites are actually known, with their most ap- 
proved pronunciations and significations, their historical interests, 
and all the references to these most important scriptural associations. 
Accompanying this is a large and finely executed map, constructed 
from the latest authorities, and designed as an aid in the study of the 
Bible. Whilst entire accuracy in the identification of some of the 
places referred to in the Sacred*Scriptures is not secured, yet, in the 
absence of more extensive works ae treat on the subject, we feel 

fectly safe in commending the volume. : 

Phe Nenin By the Bert Charles Kingsley. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. The author presents interesting accounts of 
some of the Hermits, who lived in the early years of Christianity, 
and, at the same time, exposes the superstition, by which they were 
induced to adopt this mode of life. The facts, as presented by a 
he regards as authentic so far as to have been believed true by the 
men who wrote them, and their cotemporaries. Perhaps his tone is, 
sometimes, too apologetic, yet he shows the great mistake that ae 
made in their supposing that asceticism and austerities ever secure 
the favor of God. It is an interesting book, and is brought out by 
the publishers in elegant style. 
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The Bow in the Cloud; or Covenant Mercy for the Afflicted. Hd- 
ited by Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. Fifth Edition. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
This beautiful volume, richly illustrated with the most elegant steel 
engravings, consists of selections on such subjects as Affliction, Re- 
signation, Comfort, Leaning on the Beloved, contributions from the 
pen of Drs. Buchanan, Alexander, Stevens, Winslow, Doddridge, 
Leighton, Payson, Candlish, Newton, and other prominent writers, 
English and American, well known to the Christian community. It 
is a book admirably adapted to afford scriptural comfort to the strick- 
en-hearted, to those who have been visited by bereayement and sor- 
row. The Bishop has shown great judgment and taste in the per- 
formance of the task assigned him, while the publishers, in the exe- 
cution of their part, have presented the public with a work of great 
artistic merit, reflecting the highest honor upon American skill. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. By Uharles Adams, D. D. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. This is the narrative of a great man, who per- 
formed an important part in history, by one in genuine sympathy 
with the subject. It is made up very largely of quotations from 
D’Aubigne and Carlyle, and seems to be rather a compilation than 
an original work. 

Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. New York: Hurd & Houghton. This sketch is mainly 
based on an article that appeared in the North American Review. 
Other facts and documents, illustrative of his life and services, are 
here added. A faithful photographic likeness of the Governor pre- 
cedes the title page. This interesting memorial of a noble character, 
worthy to be enshrined in the affections of his countrymen, has been * 
prepared by A. G. Browne, Jr., the Military Secretary to the Gov- 
ernor, 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated. Vol. X. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. The enterprising publishers have brought their Ency- 
clopedia, commenced in 1859, to aclose. It embraces ten royal oc- 
tavo volumes of more than eight hundred pages, each illustrated 
with about four thousand engravings, and is really what it professes 
to be, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the people, not a 
mere collection of elaborate treatises in alphabetical order, but a 
work to be easily consulted on every subject on which the people re- 
quire distinct information. As its publication has advanced, the 
conviction of its value has strengthened. It is a treasure of infor- 
tae useful for reference, not only to the people, but also to the 
scholar. 

A Personal History of Ulysses S. Grant. Tllhastrated by Thirty-Six 
Engravings, eight Fue-Similes' of Letters from Grant, Lincoln, Sher- 
idan, Lee, etc., and Six Maps. With a Portrait and Sketch of 
Schuyler Colfax, By Albert D. Richardson. Hartford, Conn.: 
_ American Publishing Company. The author of this work is best 
and most favorably known by his thrilling narratives of the “Wield 
Dungeon and Escape,” and “Beyond the Mississippi.’’ He is aclear 
and interesting writer, and has certainly succeeded in producing a 
very attractive biography of the distinguished hero. It is not a mere 
compilation, designed as a campaign document, but a work of perma- 
nent historical value. It gives the details of the subject’s early life, 
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as well as his history during and since the Rebellion, also his views 
on leading public questions, and the main facts of his military life, 
with copies of many official documents, never before presented to 
the public. 

Men of our Day: or Biographical Sketches of Patriots, Orators, 
Statesmen, Generals, Reformers, Financiers and Merchants now on 
the stage of action, including those who in military, political, busi- 
ness and social life, are the prominent leaders of the time in this 
country. By L. P. Brockett, M. D. Philadelphia: Ziegler, M’Cur- 
dy & Co. The author of this work is generally and favorably known 
throughout the country. With an aptitude for the work, he has had 
unusual facilities in gathering together the requisite materials. One 
defect in the work, however, is, that in the selection of the subjects 
there has been no principle or rule to guide the author. Characters 
are excluded, whose claims to a notice are just as strong as some that 
are introduced. Another defect is, that the account given of some of 
the more prominent men is too meagre. Notwithstanding these ob- 
jections the volume is one of great interest and value. 

Prang’s American Chromos. Haster morning. By Mrs. James. 
Hart. Cromo-Lithography is the art of printing pictures from stone 
in colors, and the most difficult branch of the art is the reproduction 
of oil paintings. When properly done, the Chromo presents an ex- 
act counterpart of the original, with all the delicate gradations of 
tints and shades, and much of the spirit and tone of the painting 
produced by the brush and the pallet. We have seen several of the 
Chromos of Mr. Prang, who carries on his business 159 Washington 
Street, Boston, and admire them very much. Easter Morning, re- 
. presenting a cross with a wreath of the richest flowers around it, is 
a most interesting specimen of the art, and surpasses all the artist’s 
previous efforts. Unsolicited, we are glad to commend this beautiful 
picture to the notice of our friends who are interested in the Fine 
Arts. : 

A Jubilee Memorial of the Reformation. Members and Visitors of 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America, convened at Harrisburg, Pa., May, 1868. Copy- 
righted and Photographed by C. 8. Roshon, Harrisburg, Pa. This 
is a well executed Photographic group of Lutheran ministers and 
laymen in attendance at the recent convention of the General Synod, 
worthy of circulation, not only on account of its historical interest, 
but because the proceeds of its sale are designed for the benefit of 
the Second English Lutheran Church of Harrisburg. 

General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America. Convened at Harrisburg, May 7th, 1868. Pho- 
tographed by A. G. Keet, Harrisburg, Pa. This is also an interest- 
ing historical memorial of the delegates, clerical and lay, present at 
the late meeting of the General Synod, and has already been widely 
circulated. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. By J. A. 
Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary of 
the General Synod, Gettysburg, Pa. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

Thorough Education. An Address delivered before the Phrenakos- 
mian Society of Augustana College and Seminary. By Rey. 8. L. 
Harkey, A. M., Professor of English Language and Literature. Pax- 
ton, Illinois, June 4, 1868. 
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